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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  manners,  customs,  social  habits,  and  religious  rites  of  nations, 
have  ever  been  esteemed  an  object  of  rational  and  interesting 
inqnirj;  hence,  with  this  view,  travellers  have  explored  the  remotest 
rei^ions,  and  antiquaries  pushed  their  researches  into  the  farthest  verge 
of  recorded  history.  Ihe  toils  of  the  journey,  the  uneongeniality  of 
dimate,  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants,  have  not  been  able  to 
deter  the  progress  of  the  former ;  tlie  labour  of  solitary  study,  the 
scantiness  of  materials,  or  the  dark  mists  of  antiquity,  have  failed  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  the  latter.  The  adventurous  foot  of  man  has 
penetrated  the  dark  forests  of  America,  crossed  the  burning  deserts 
of  Africa,  and  ascended  the  loflby  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Himalaya ; 
his  ships  have  swept  the  ocean  and  visited  the  most  sequestered  shores, 
from  the  dreary  abodes  of  the  torpid  Esquimaux  to  the  tepid  isles  of 
cheerful  Otaheita  and  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the  cannibals  of  Kew 
Zealand :  and  though  nature,  inanimate  and  irrational,  has  not  escap- 
fd  his  notice,  yet  his  own  species  under  every  variety  of  form  has 
diiefly  attracted  his  attention  and  engrossed  his  reflections ;  feeling,  in 
die  words  of  the  poet,  that 

"The  proper  study^of  mankind  is  man." 

If  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  tribes  of  men  be  worthy  of 
our  study,  certainly  not  less  so  are  those  of  the  Mohummudan  natives 
of  India.  They  are  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  race  of  conquer- 
ors who  exercised  supreme  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  that 
vast  country  for  so  many  centuries,  until  it  fell  into  British  hands. 
As  their  successors  in  Indian  rule,  we  must  naturally  feel  a  curiosity 
regarding  the  character  and  habits  of  our  predecessors  in  power  ;  now, 
our  subjects.  And  it  is  not  a  topic  of  philosophical  speculation  merely, 
bat  a  matter  of  real  practical  utility,  to  understand  thoroughly  a 
people  with  whom  we  have  constant  transactions  and  daily  intercourse, 
in  the  relations  of  public  officers,  soldiers,  and  subjects,  in  adminis- 
tering the  govemment  of  the  countiy. 

The  utility  of  a  work  directed  to  this  object  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  something  of  the  kind  has 
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not  hitherto  been  undertaken.  On  the  history,  religion,  minneriy 
costoms,  &C.  of  tlie  Hindoosj  ample  information  may  be  obtained  from 
valuable  works  already  before  the  public ;  such  as  Hill's  History  of 
British  India ;  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon ;  Ward's  History,  Literature, 
Mythology,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos ;  Coleman's  Mytho* 
logy ;  the  Abb^  Dubois  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  others.  But,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  similar  work 
exists,  giving  a  methodical  account  of  the  Mohummudan  branch  of  the 
Indian  population  which  embraces  the  various  subjects  comprehended 
in  this,  or  which  treats  of  them  individually  with  sufficient  precision 
and  accuracy.  From  the  comparative  simplicity  and  rationality  of 
the  Mohummudan  system  of  religion,  its  followers  are  less  accessible 
tb  the  influence  of  conversion,  and  may  have  therefore  attracted  less 
itttention  from  Christian  missionaries,  (who  are  the  closest  obeerverr 
of  a  people  among  whom  they  pursue  their  pious  laly)urs) ;  while  few 
other  Europeans  could  have  acquired  the  minute  and  curious  infbr- 
mation  requisite  for  composing  such  a  work  ;  and  learned  natives  did 
not  think  of  describing,  to  their  own  countrymen,  matters  whidi  diey 
knew  from  daily  observation  and  practice. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  almost  total  neg> 
leet  of  this  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  I  shall  here  proceed  to  explain 
the  object  of  tlie  following  sheets.  It  is  to  give  a  detailed  aooount  of 
all  the  customs  adopted  and  observed  in  India,  more  particularly  in 
the  Duk'hun,  (vulgarly  written  Deccan  :  i.  e,  the  Peninsula  or  South- 
em  part  of  India),  by  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  inculcated  on  them  in  the  Qoran  and  Huddsi$.^ 
Among  the  customs  described,  not  a  few  will  be  discovered  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos ;  and  although  the  work  professes  to 
Croat  on  the  eusiams  of  the  Moosulmans,  it  will  be  fbund  interspersed 
also  witfi  observations  on  their  manner$. 

To  guard  against  misoonoepUon  on  the  part  of  those  who  hare  m 
partial  knowledge  of  India,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  many  of  th^ 
eostoms  deacribod  in  this  work  are  peculiar  to  the  Duk^hnn ;  and 
sooie  of  them  are  only  observed  at  certain  plaeee ;  not  thronghovl 
every  part  of  that  division  of  India ;  tut  less  in  remote  quartece  of  the 
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country,  such  as  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Upper  Hindoostan;  yet,  a  very 
great  general  resemblance  will  be  fomid  in  the  manners  and  oustoms 
of  the  Mohnmmndan  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  it 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  the  author  has  followed  in  describ- 
ing his  countrymen.  He  traces  an  individual  from  the  period  of  birth 
(and  even  before  it),  through  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  reli- 
gion, superstition,  and  custom,  have  imposed  on  the  Indian  MooBol- 
man.  The  account  begins  with  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  seventh 
month  of  the  mother's  pregnancy  ;  details  the  various  rites  performed 
by  the  parents  during  the  several  periods  of  the  lives  of  their  children 
as  they  grow  up  to  maturity,  and  the  dmost  endless  ceremonies  of . 
matdmony.  Then  follow  the  fiists,  festivals,  &c.  which  occur  in  the 
different  months  of  the  year.  These  are  succeeded  by  an  account  of 
vows,  oblations,  and  many  minor  subjects,  such  as  the  pretended  sci« 
ence  of  necromancy,  exorcism  or  casting  out  devils,  detecting  thieves, 
determining  ^e  most  auspicious  times  &r  undertaking  joumies  or 
other  enterprizes,  all  of  which  are  matters  of  almost  daily  occurrence  : 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  an  account  of  their  sepulchral  rites,  and 
the  visiting  of  the  grave  at  stated  periods  during  the  first  year  after 
death.  Eor  a  fuller  view  of  iho  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  discuss- 
ed, and  the  order  of  arrangement,  I  must  refer  to  the  Table  of 
CSontents. 

The  persons  to  whom  I  conceive  the  work  will  prove  most  accep- 
table and  useful  are,  in  the  first  place,  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East-India  Company  generally ;  and  in  particular,  all 
military  officers  serving  in  India,  more  especially  those  on  the  Madras 
establishment.  Fcur  example,  how  often  during  the  year  do  we 
find  the  Moosulmans  of  a  native  regiment  i^ply  for  ^^  leave,''  or 
ezemptioii  from  duty,  to  celebrate  some  feast  or  other,  when  the  com* 
mandant  to  whom  such  request  is  submitted,  being  unacquainted  (as 
frequently  happens)  with  either  the  ijature  of  the  feast  or  the  necessity 
of  attendiJig  it,  cannot  be  certain  that,  in  granting  the  application,  he 
is  doing  justice  to  the  service,  or  that  in  refusing  it  he  would  not 
infiringe  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  his  troops.  K  an  officer  be  more 
Midowel  than  others  with  a  spirit  of  inqmry,  he  may  ask  after  the 
nature  of  tiie  feast  for  which  the  holiday  is  solioited.  The  only  reply 
he  obtains  is  aome  strange  wune,  which,  Aougfa  to  a  native  it  may  be 
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my  expressive  end  quite  explicit,  is  to  him,  as  a  foreigner,  altogether 
nnintdligiUe.  Should  he  inquire  fiyrther,  his  want  of  snflBcieiit  know- 
ledge of  the  langnage  preTants  him  from  understanding  the  explana* 
tioos  offered ;  and  these  are  often  rendered  still  more  dark  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  informers  themselves,  of  whom  few  even  know  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  feast  they  are  about  to  celebrate.  This  want 
of  knowledge  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supply ;  and  how  fiur  the 
author  has  succeeded,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Having  mysdf  felt  the  want  of  sudi  a  woiic,  ever  since  my  arri- 
val in  India  I  set  about  collecting  aD  the  intdligence  procurable 
rdative  to  the  various  subjeeto  comprised  in  these  pages.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  no  easy  task,  in  a  country 
where  the  natives,  as  is  wdl  known,  are  very  reluctant  to  impart 
information  respecting  their  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  Ac  This 
arises,  peihaps,  from  an  unwillingness  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
ridicule  of  persons  of  totally  different  national  customs  and  religious 
fidth ;  or  from  a  wish  simply  to  keep  Europeans  in  the  dark,  under  a 
vague  apprehension  that  frankness  would  ultimately  prove  to  their 
own  detriment  I  had  succeeded,  notwithstanding,  in  accumulating  a 
pretty  extensive  stock  of  the  requisite  materials,  when  I  acoidentdly 
became  acquainted  with  the  liberal-minded  author  of  these  sheets.  At 
my  particular  request  he  composed,  in  the  Duk^hunee  language, 
the  treatise  now  presented  to  the  public ;  while  I  acted  merely  as  a 
reviser,  and  occasionally  suggested  subjects  which  had  escaped  his 
psemory. 

Though  the  enlightened  English  reader  will  smile  at  some  ef  the 
notions  gravely  propounded  by  an  Oriental  writer,  yet  I  must  do  my 
author  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  all  my  intereourse  wHk  nalivea  ef 
India,  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  man  who  had  so  mueh  ef  the  Euro- 
pean mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  or  who  was  so  indefetigaUe  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  penetrating  and  quiek  of  oomprehea- 
sion ;  and,  according  to  my  professional  judgment,  a  skiUbl  and 
sdentiflc  physician. 

I  have  made  the  tnmslatimi  as  literal  aa  the  diflerent  idions  of 
the  two  knguageswonU  admit  of,  bearing  in  mind,  that  though  a  free 
trensbitioQ  has  often  more  ease  and  ehgaaee,  a  dose  version  is  more 
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disraeteristie  of  the  origixud.  And  I  considered  this  the  more 
importBnt,  as  I  have  some  intention  of  publishing,  hereafter,  the 
Oriental  version  of  tihe  work ;  and  conceive  that  the  dose  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  young 
Oriental  student 

As  my  object  has  been  to  give  a  complete  and  precise  idea  of  ihe 
things  described,  I  have,  by  a  full  and  minute  description,  avoided  the 
obscurity  which  often  arises  from  vagueness  of  language  and  brevity 
of  expression.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  and  researches  con- 
nected with  it,  a  large  quantity  of  useftd  miscellaneous  information 
has  come  into  my  hands.  Part  of  this  I  have  comprised  in  an  Appen- 
dix, under  the  heads  of  Relationship,  Weights  and  Measures,  Dresses 
of  Hen  and  Women,  Female  Ornaments,  Mohummudan  Cookery, 
Muaical  Instruments,  Fireworks,  Qames  and  Children's  Hays. 

I  have  followed  the  example  of  several  eminent  writers  on  India 
(subh  as  Mr.  Mill  in  his  History,  and  Colonel  Tod  in  his  Annals  of 
Bigastlian),  in  not  attempting  to  preserve  any  theoretic  system  of 
writing  Indian  terms  in  Boman  characters.  In  the  spelling  of  the 
words,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  ear;  and  the  following  letters 
representing  the  sounds  contained  in  the  words,  are  given  as  exam- 
ples, respectively — a,  as  i|i  ''art;** — at  (when  medial)  and  ay  (when 
final)  as  in  "  safl"  arid  "  day  ;*'— ae«,  as  the  word  "  eye ;" — 6,  as  in 
"  emery  ;** — m,  as  in  "  bee  ;"—§',  as  in  *'  good ;"— j'A,  as  in  "  g'haut  ;** 
—J,  as  in  "jest ;" — o,  as  in  "  bold  ;** — oo,  as  in  "  moon  ;'* — ii,  as  in 
"bust;"— y,  as  in  "fly;'' — kh  (for  ^)  as  cA  in  the  Scotch  word 
^  Looh  ;*' — Boman  g  (for  o),  like  the  Northumbrian  provincial  sound 
of  B,-*tiie  French  r.  grassi^ ;— Q  (for  j)  as  in  "  quoit"  The  Arabic 
Jmika  (or  ziimr)  is  generally  represented  by  v ,  sometimes  by  a,  when 
initial  or  final  with  a  siloit  h  (»).  The  ku9r  (or  ^oyr)  by  e  or  i  when 
fiAowed  by  two  consonants ;  and  sometimes  by  ay,  which  must  not 
ahrays  be  considered  as  long.    The  smmma  (or  pcysh)  hy  o  or  0(k 

For  the  sake  of  the  European  reader,  and  those  unacquainted 
with  the  current  native  language  of  India,  I  have  subjoined  a  copious 
Oloasary  of  all  the  Oriental  words  occurring,  and  which  have  not  been 
ibeady  explained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  in  the  Index,  in  which 
it  was  found  more  convenient  to  insert  the  Oriental  terms  expressive 
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of  such  Bubjeots  as  are  particularly  treated  of  in  the  work.  All  the 
Oriental  words  are  pat  in  itaUcs ;  and  this  will  serve  as  an  intimation 
to  the  reader,  that  every  word  so  distinguished  will  be  found  explained 
in  the  Glossary  or  Index. 


SiNOB  this  work  was  preparod  for  the  press,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  oonsulting  two  recent  publications  whidi  throw  considerable 
light  4NII  the  subject ;  tk.  the  correct  and  interesting  *^  Observations  on 
<<  the  Mossuhnauns  of  India,''  by  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  1888 ;  and 
the  learned  and  curious  ^^  Mdmoires  sur  les  Fartioulariles  de  la  Be* 
*^  Hgion  Mossulmane  dans  Tlnde/'  (Paris  1831,)  by  that  ingenious  and 
profound  Orientalist  the  professor  of  Hindoostanee  to  the  French 
QoTonunenty  Monsieur  Garcin  de  Tassy. 

I  have  carefully  compared  their  labours  with  the  following  sheets, 
and  whenever  I  found  anything  of  interest  or  importance  in  them, 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  otherwise  stated  by  my  authcK*,  I  have 
supplied  the  omission,  or  marked  the  difierence  in  notes  and  a  few 
Addenda,  so  as  to  render  this  work^  as  fer  as  possible,  complete. 

I  may  now  therefore,  I  think,  venture  to  say,  that  it  embraces  an 
account  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moosulmans,  worthy  of  note  in 
every  part  of  India. 

I  would  remark,  that  any  one  at  all  conversant  wiA  the  Mohum- 
nradans  or  their  fiuth,  will  instantly  perceive  that  the  first  work  aDud- 
ed  to  above  embraces  the  opinions  of  a  Sheeah^  and  that  of  my  author 
the  doctrines  of  a  SoowMe  (or  orthodox  Moosulman).  The  two  works 
thus  devebipe  the  oonflicttng  opinions  of  the  two  great  sects,  who  en* 
tertain  the  most  inveterate  hatxed  towards  eaeh  other ;  and  oombined, 
afibffd  as  complete  an  insight  into  the  national  oharaoter  ofthatnoe 
as  earn  be  raasonshly  desired  or  expected.  Barring  the  difference  of 
their  religious  notions,  the  general  descriptions  given  of  their  aan« 
ners,  customs,  Ac  accord  so  entirely,  that  so  fer  firom  one  at  all 
detracting  fWmi  the  merits  of  the  other,  the  statements  of  the  English 
Lady  and  the  Indian  Moosubnan  will  be  fooid  to  aflbrd  mA  other 
mutual  furnort  and  iUuslration. 

a  A.  a- 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Lord,  Prosper  ( In  the  namo  of  God,  the  Mer- land  finish  this 
Work  with  (    ciftd  and  Compassionate!    j   thy  blessing  I 


Olorj  be  to  that  Qod  who  has,  out  of  a  drop  of  fluid,  created 
a  Tariety  of  creatures,  rational  and  irrational  I  Adored  be  that 
Cheator,  who  has  established  such  a  variefy  of  forms,  statures,  and 
foeil  sounds  among  them,  though  their  origin  is  the  same  pure. 
Squid,  and  genuine  spirit! 

In  Praise  of  the  Prophet  (t.  e.  Mohummud), 

A  thousand  thousand  salutations  and  benedictions  are  due  to  his 
snUime  holiness  Hohummud  Moostufa*  (the  blessing  and  peace  of 
God  be  with  him !)  through  whose  grace  the  sacred  Qoran  descended 
firmn  the  Most  High!  How  inadequate  is  man  justlj  to  praise  and 
eulogize  him !  Salutation  and  blessing,  also,  to  his  companions  and 
poatafity! 

My  object  in  composing  the  present  work  is  this:  I,  Jafiur 
Sbnrreef,  alias  Lala  Meeait,  son  of  Allee  Shurreef  (who  has  received 
mareyt),  of  the  Qoreish  tribe,  bom  at  Nagore  (may  (}od  illuminate 
his  tomb,  pardon  his  iniquities,  and  sanctify  his  soul !)  a  native  of 
Ooppoo  EUoor  (EUore),  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  attend- 
anee  upon  English  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  noble  mind  (may 
dieir  good  fortune  ever  continue!),  and  under  the  shadow  of  their 
wings  have  nourished  both  my  soul  and  body;  or,  in  other  words,  my 

I  has  been  that  of  a  teacher  of  language. 

*  MootUifa,  t.  e.  **lhe  chofen.'* 

t  **  The  late,"  or  u  wc  shoiild  isj,  «<who  it  now  in  hesTen." 


zx  author's  prifack. 

Gentlemen  of  penetration  used  often  to  observe  to  me  with  the 
deepest  interest,  that  if  a  concise  work  were  written  in  a  fiuniliar 
style,  and  in  the  genuine  Dukhunee  language,  containing  a  foil 
account  of  all  the  necessary  rites,  customs,  and  usages  obsenred  by 
Moosulmans,  Europeans  would  not  only  read  it  with  pleasure,  bat 
would  derive  much  useful  information  from  its  perusal.  HoweveTy 
hitherto,  owing  to  want  of  leisure,  this  humble  individual*  has  not 
been  able  to  undertake  any  thing  of  the  kind.  But,  in  the  present 
instance,  at  the  earnest  request  of  (a  possessor  of  favour  and  kindnest, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  magnanimity,  a  mind  of  humanity,  a 
fountain  of  generosity,  a  just  appreciator  of  the  worth  of  both  high 
and  low,  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  a  Plato  of  the 
age,  in  medicine  a  second  Galen,  nay,  the  Hippocrates  of  tlie  day). 
Dr.  Herklots  (a  man  of  virtue,  an  ocean  of  liberality,  may  his  fgood 
fortune  ever  continue  and  his  age  increase  I)t  I  have  endeavouiedi  ie 
the  extent  of  my  poor  abilities,  to  arrange  this  work  under  diffenot 
heads,  and  entitled  it  /'QAN00N-B-l8LAif,t  i  e.  Th€  CuHam  of  tAt 

Although  various  Hindoostanee  authors  have  oocaaionaUy  advert- 
ed to  similar  subjects,  yet  no  work  extant  contains  so  full  an  acoout 
of  them  as  has  been  given  here. 

I  have  also  included  in  it,  local  customs  which  have  been  taper- 
added  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  sacred  Qomn  and  Hutldiety 
observed  by  Moosulmans,  in  order  that  the  liberal-minded  Englishmen 
should  not  continue  ignorant  of,  or  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  any  rite 
or  oeremony  observed  by  Moosulmans. 

*  LiMrtUj  "  this  ksow-noUiing  ;**  one  of  tb«  mamj  ezpretrioot  of  famiiUly  whkh 
Oriertsl  writan  an McostooMd  to  oie in  tpsakiag  of  ibontelrM ;  Meb  m  ** this itasr i* 
"  this  b^gsr  ;'*  '*  this  BUTe." 

t  At  tht  ytrj  MtfDMt  lolieitatioii  of  tbt  aotbor,  the  tnmtlalor  has  bata  pnviiM 
upon  (jtrj  much  agtinit  hit  own  incHnAiioii)  to  allow  tba  aboTe  hjperbolical  taJogiMM 
to  rtmain,  though  conadont  of  hb  being  little  entitled  to  them.  Be  hai  been  hulMad 
to  aoeada  to  tht  aathor'a  with,  more  partienlarlj  to  ihew  the  remaricable  propenaai  of  thhi 
elaaaofpeople  to  flattery.  In  their  epietolary  cofretpoodtnce,  ai  waU  aa  ia  thair  totafcwwsa 
with  each  other,  thaj  are  aqoallj  laTnh  of  praise.  A  •omawhat  timiUr  ipedmm  will 
likawiaa  ha  foaad  at  the  ooBcluaion  of  the  work. 

:  Mora  Btrktij  **m]aa  (canoni)  of  the  MohaauBBdaa  rtbgioa." 


AUTHORS    PREFACE,  XX i 

Although  the  author  (who  deems  himself  no  wiser  tliaii  a  teacher 
of  the  A  BC)  be  somewliat  acquainted  witli  tlie  science  of  divinity 
(i. «.  the  knowledge  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Qoran  and  tlie  Iluddees. 
precepts  of  Mohummud),  as  well  as 'with  law  and  medicine,  he  hub 
confined  liiinsolf  merely  to  a  narration  of  the  established  and  indisi)en- 
sable  customs  commonly  observed  by  Moosulmans  in  the  Dukhun,  and 
to  an  idiom  of  language  calculated  to  bo  understood  l)y  even  the  most 
illiterate. 

Of  him  who  can  judge  of  tlic  state  of  the  pulse  of  the  pen  {i  e. 
estimate  the  beauty  of  composition),  and  is  likewise  erudite,  I  have 
this  request  to  make,  that  should  he  obser>  o  any  errors  in  it,  he 
wonld  kindly  consign  them  to  oblivion,  by  erasing  them  witii  his  quill. 

This  work  was  completed  Anno  Hijraj*  1248,  corresponding  with 
Anno  Domini  1832. 


•  i.  €.  Suh-^'Hijrei,  or  the  year  of  the  flight.  It  Li  generally.  sinpIycAUe'  the 
HqrOt  "T  flight;  t.  e,  the  flight  of  Mohommad  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which  iiapMr.vJ  ^i 
tbt  161b  of  Jolj,  A.  p.  622,  whence  the  MohommodAii  era  commeaccf . 


rUBJJSHEK'S  PKEFACE. 

In  order  that  tlie  series  of  standard  works  upon  India  wliich  the 
I'liblislior  is  now  issuincr  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and,  as  the 
great  success  of  Dubois'  "  Description  of  tlie  Manners  and  CustoiiiB  of 
the  Hindus,^'  has  proved  that  the  public  is  desirous  of  gaining  a 
thorough  insight  into  the  habits  and  mode  of  thought  of  tlie  vast  bodj 
of  people  which  it  has  fallon  to  our  lot  to  govern,  it  has  been  tbooght 
best  to  follow  the  work  just  mentioned  by  an  equally  able  and  far 
more  comj)lete  description  of  tlie  Mussulman  community  in  this 
country — a  class  only  less  numerous  than  the  Hindus,  and  superior  to 
ihem  in  energ}',  political  importance,  and  all  that  constitutes  the 
greatness  of  a  nation.  Dr.  Herklots'  volume  possesses  also  the  vast 
advantage  of  having  been  written  by  a  strict  Mussulman,  whoso  inter- 
course with  English  gentlenic  a  liad  given  him  that  breadth  of  thought 
essential  to  the  general  view  of  the  nation  which  his  work  was  intended 
to  present,  aided  and  guided  by  the  knowledge  and  exporience  of  so 
accomplished  an  oriental  scholar  as  the  translator,  whose  great  indus- 
try has  further  increased  tlie  value  of  the  work  by  the  addition  of  the 
numerous  tables  and  addenda  which  form  the  api)endix,  and  which,  tlie 
Publisher  feels  bound  to  add,  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  book  in 
the  English  language ;  in  fact,  so  accurate  and  complete  was  the  work 
cstecme<l  to  l)e,  even  when  first  issuo<l,  that  the  Honorable  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  ordered  it  to  be  published  in 
their  own  name. 

Though  written  w)  long  ngo  as  lb.*J2,  Dr.  Herklots*  book  remaiuH 
not  only  unrivalled  as  a  des<*riptioii  of  Indo-Mahomedan  customs,  but 
to  a  great  «\U'nt  is  unique  ;  an»l  it'*  value  has  Im^cu  conclusively  proved 
by  the  eagenu'ss  with  which  it  was  bought  up;  so  that  for  many 
years  past  it  has  been  cxcecilingly  rare— only  to  Iw  obtained  at  high 
|»ric<?s  at  the  sales  of  iUv  literati  of  the  I.-ist  generation.  M.  Garcin 
(l(*  Tas<«y,  the  rminent  Fivncli  (triental  scholar,  ha^  indeud  issued  a 
voluminous  HTies  of  pa|»ers  upc»n  tlie  subject,  but  as  the«so  are  am- 
fi'ssedly  drawn  from  Mahome<lan  books  not  treating  upon  the 
inrt'cnlir  matter  in   hand— a  sourci*   vorv  liabl«>  to  <Tror  in  detail. 
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eeessarily  very  inconiplete,  and  altogether  wanting  in  the  vivid - 
iiQ>s  and  truth  to  bo  derived  only  from  personal  observation — it 
.'an  only  be  of  value  as  supplementary  to  a  more  complete  and 
instructive  Manual  like  the  present  A  much  more  interesting  work  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  an  English  lady  who  married  a  well 
known  moonshee,  and  with  him  lived  for  twelve  years  a  purely  Mus- 
sulman life.  As,  however,  her  secluded  life  in  tlie  harem,  together 
with  her  comparative  ignomnce  of  the  Hindoostane6  language  and  the 
fact  that  she  remained  a  Christian,  necessarily  left  her  ignorant  of 
many  of  the  most  important  ceremonials  of  her  husband's  people, 
her  volume  is  more  an  account  of  her  small  experience  tlian  a  completer 
description  of  tlie  race  among  whom  she  lived.  It  has  naturally 
happened  therefore  that,  although  both  these  productions  are  of  great 
value,  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  systematic  and  accurate  do- 
•^ription  of  JafFur  Shurreef,  who,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  has 
but  recently  died  at  Ellore,  where  the  book  was  composed,  in  a  good 
Ad  age.  That,  however,  nothing  might  be  omitted  that  could  be  of 
any  value,  the  translator  carefully  extracted  from  both  of  these  works 
nil  that  was  novel  or  different  in  fact,  and  by  means  of  notes  has  given 
tiiem  to  the  reader. 

Dr.  Herklots  originally  confided  his  book  to  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co., 
of  London,  by  whose  consent  it  is  now  republished  with  such  alter- 
ations as  the  present  publisher  has  thought  proper.  These  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  appendix,  which  the  course  of  time  had  in  some  respects 
rendered  inaccurate.  It  had  also  been  intended  to  omit  a  few  obscene 
passages  near  the  end  of  the  volume,  but  as  all  the  copies  were  printed 
before  they  were  noticed,  the  alteration  must  be  reserved  for  a 
third  edition.  As  however  they  are  in  rather  obscure  Latin,  it  is 
ho|>cd  that  they  may  escape  the  notice  of  any  who  might  be  offended 
by  them.  The  illustrations  of  this  edition  are  all  new  and  infinitely 
^aJ>erior  to  those  of  the  first  edition,  and  include  characteristic 
chronio-lithographs  of  a  Mahomedan  couple. 

In  presenting  the  volume  to  the  public,  the  Publisher  desires  to 
state  that  he  has  taken  eveiy  pains  to  render  it,  in  competency  of 
scholarship  and  beauty  and  accuracy  of  printing,  worthy  of  the  high 
ph'.'c  the  subject  already  holds  in  Indian  literature. 

J.  H. 
Madras.  Orfohrr  l>^i]P^. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

CbMcrniDg,  1st  The  rite  Svtwtua,  or  *<  the  Beyenth  raoDth,"  i.  e,  of  pregnancj.— 8d. 
The  ataatioD  of  the  Juch-ehee,  or  lying- in- woman,  daring  the  paerperal  state,  or 
Sn- forty  days  after  confinement.— 3d.  The  ceremonies  obaenred  on  the  birth  of  children. 
•^th.  The  mode  of  naming  children  ;  which  leads  to  the  consideration  of,  1 .  The 
dirkioB  of  Mohnmmndans  into  the  fonr  great  classes  of  Syed,  Sheikh^  Mogol,  and 
Paitkan ;— 2.  The  two  principal  sects  of  Soonnee  and  Skuah^  and  Uie  sab-sects  Nuwa- 
ty-iay  and  Oyr  Muhdee;^3,  The  casting  of  the  natiFity  ;— 4.  The  influences  of 
the  planets. 

SiCT.  1,     The  rite  sutwasa,  observed  when  a   woman    arrives  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

On  this  occasion,  her  parents  invite  her  to  their  house,  and  regale 
her  with  all  kinds  of  delicacies;  and,  should  Providence  have  blessed 
them  with  the  means,  they  put  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on  her,  perfume  her 
with  %dtur  and  sundtdj  adorn  her  with  flowers,  and  amuse  themselves 
the  whole  of  that  day  and  night  with  music,  singing,  and  all  kind^  of 
merry-making. 

At  this  ceremony  they  perform  a  certain  experiment,  from  the 
result  of  which  they  predict  the  sex  of  the  expectea  offspring ;  that  is, 
they  press  out  a  few  drops  of  the  woman's  milk  on  a  piece  of  yellow 
doth ;  and  if,  when  dry,  it  leave  a  white  stain,  they  conjecture  that 
the  child  will  be  a  girl ;  but  if  a  yellow  mark,  they  suppose  that  it 
will  be  a  boy. 

Again,  on  entering  her  ninth  month,  all  the  female  relatives 
and  neighbours  assemble ;  and  as  the  pregnant  woman  was  not  allow- 
ed to  wear  fine  clothes  or  jewels  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month, 
they  now  adorn  her  with  them.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  have 
sanukfateeha  (vide  Glossary)  performed  by  some  l^amed  man,  in  the 
name  of  her  lughness  Beebee  Fateema  (the  daujghter  of  Mohummud), 
and  SB  the  woman's  lap  with  such  fruits  ana  vegetables  as  are  in 
season*  After  this,  they  keep  ruljuggaj  or  noetomal  vigils,  and 
mtkB  great  rejoicings. 

Among  the  great  this  ceremony  is  observed  at  every  lying-in  ; 
while  among  the  poor  it  is  kept  only  on  the  first  confinement. 
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SiCT.  2.  The  situation  of  the  lying'in  vsoman  dmrmg  the 
puerperal  state^  or  for /arty  days  after  confinement. 

Among  tho  generality  of  the  people,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  first 
accouchement  to  take  place  at  the  nouse  of  the  woman's  parents ;  but 
among  the  very  poor  and  needy,  she  is  confined  at  her  hnsbiiiid^s 
house. 

When  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,  the  female  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbours  assemble,  ana  choose  a  warm  apartment  fer 
the  accouchement  The  woman  is  then  brought  to  bed  by  the  assist 
anoe  of  the  family  Da£e  jutmaee  (or  accoucheuse).*  After  she  has 
been  delivered,  all  the  women,  except  her  mother  and  sister,  wlio 
still  continue  to  attend  upon  her,  return  home. 

The  moment  that  the  woman  is  delivered,  they  cause  her  to 
swallow  a  dumree  or  roooj  or  any  small  piece  of  copper,  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  As  soon  as  that 
object  is  accomplished,  they  administer  to  her  some  assafoetida^t  to 

Erevent  her  catching  cold.  A  handkerchief  is  tlien  tied  on  her 
ead  and  a  fit  roller  round  her  abdomen,  and  she  is  laid  in  bed,  or  on 
a  sheet  spread  on  the  fijound,  in  a  warm  apartment,  enclosed  hjr  cur- 
tains or  screens  ;  and  oy  the  side  of  her  bed  arc  deposited  a  lemon, 
some  n^«m leaves,  and  a  ib/^/iar  (or  dirk),  a  knife,  or  any  other  weapon, 
to  ward  oif  the  influence  of  misfortune  and  apparitions.  They 
then  ffive  her  a  parcel  of  betel  leaf,  with  the  addition  of  bol  (myrrh)  as 
a  me£cine,  to  oiew. 

The  drink  she  is  allowed  for  forty  days  after  her  confinement  ia 
water  boiled,  in  which  a  rod-hot  horse- snoe,  or  any  other  piece  of 
iron,  has  been  slaked,  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  some  countries,  the  woman-in-the-straw  gets  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink  whatever  for  the  first  three  days. 

Among  some  of  the  people,  her  food  on  tlie  first  day  oonsista 
of  a  kind  of  caudle  callea  uehwaneeX  (u  e,  sl  boiled  preparation  of 
sugar,  a  little  coarse  wheaten  flour  [a/a],  and  ajwaeetij)  made  of 
a  thin  watery  consistence  ;  on  the  next  day,  of  hurrteraj  i.  e.  a 
mixture  of  wheaton  meal  or  flour  (ata  or  myda)^  sugar  and  ghee  boiled 
to  a  paste;  and  on  tlie  third  and  some  following  days,  wheatsn 
€hooUeejX  i.  e.  a  pudding  or  dumpling  comix)sed  of  kunhe^X  BQgV* 
soaAghee.X 

But,  among  the  generality  of  the  people,  for  the  first  six  days, 
they  give  the  mother  notliing  to  eat  but  caudle  (uthteanee)  and  MM* 
imra}  (vulgo  suihoora)  or  onh"  the  former.      After  that,  liAoodUkr 


*  Tbt  profaMfcwl  fee  of  A  midwife  Tanfe  from  haadredi  {wf  tbowaade)  of  i 
to  A  lew  pfee,  ouch  om  rewerdiiig  ber  Aceordiag  lo  his  mMM. 

t  AnafcBlidA  if  considered  bv  the  netiTes  e  powerful  etiniihuit  t  and  n  it  It  •■ 
untiBpaamodic,  it  profcs  likewise  beneScial  in  relieving  After*|«ine.  It  ii  aot  soft** 
(|iMDtlj  an  iagredieot  in  curric«,  to  give  then  •  flsTonr. 

:  VideladejL 
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(or  a  diah  of  boiled  rioe)^  made  of  oobala  e/uiumlj*  or  of  old  raw  rice 
(L  e.  not  boiled  in  the  husk),  with  black-pepper  chutnee. 

After  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  the  woman  resumes  her  accus- 
tomed diet  of  animal  food,  vegetables,  &c,  being  regulated  in  the 
Aoiob  of  them  by  what  agrees  best  with  her  constitution. 

Among  some  of  them,  the  woman  does  not  oil,  or  comb  her  hair, 
Ibr  forty  days  after  child-birth,  but  wears  a  handkerchief  tied  on  her 
ImmI  ;  and  some  do  not  permit  her  to  leave  her  bedroom,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing  on  the  cKhuUee  (p.  15),  and  chUla  days 
(p.  l8),  and  that  of  counting  the  stars.  (These  ceremonies  will  be 
OBieriDed  hereafter.)  During  those  days,  whenever  a  stranger,  male 
or  femade,  comes  into  the  room,  they  throw  some  ispund*  on  the  fire, 
that  no  evil  influence,  which  may  have  accompanied  the  visitor,  may 
hart  the  mother  or  child  ;  and  some  place  a  kalik  ka  <tctra,t  <^d  & 
broom,  in  the  kown-ul,  which  remain  there  constantly,  until  the  c&tUo- 
dqr,  in  order  that  no  evil  spirit  may  approach  the  house.  Great  care 
is  taken  that  no  dog  or  cat  enter  Uie  room,  in  order  to  ward  off  the 
mkfortones  which  Uieir  presence  might  occasion  ;  and  even  the  very 
name  of  a  cat  is  not  allowed  to  bo  mentioned,  as  it  is  considered  a 
witch. 

Sect.  3.     The  Birth  of  the  Child  and  the  Cerenwtiies  attetiding  it. 

On  the  birth  of  the  child,^  the  midwife  demands  something  shin- 
ing,  such  as  a/onam,  a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  rupee ;  and  having  touched 
the  navelHBtring  with  it,  she  divides  it,  and  appropriates  the  glittering 
subatance,  under  the  pretence  that  in  the  absence  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  some  such  sparkling  object  she  could  not  possibly  see  to 
operate.  She  then  puts  the  after-birth  into  a  lota  (a  small)  or  hundee 
(a  large  earthen  pot),  together  with  a  pice^^  and  a  betelAesS  parcel,  and 
buries  it  in  a  comer  of  the  room  or  on  one  side  of  the  compoundj  (u  e. 
the  area  or  enclosure  round  the  house),  in  a  cool  place,  where  pots  of 
wsfcer  are  usually  kept ;  and  the  knife  by  which  the  umbilical  cord  had 
be«n  divided  is  not  used  for  any  purpose,  but  left  near  the  lying-in- 
woman  until  the  cAt22a-day,  when  kajul  (or  lamp-black)  is  collected  on 
It,  and  applied  to  the  cliiid's  eyelids.  Whenever  the  child  is  bathed, 
or  taken  out  of  the  house,  the  knife  is  carried  along  with  it ;  and  when 
they  are  brought  in  again,  the  knife  is  deposited  in  its  former  place 


*  Vide  lodes. 

t  XmtiA  ka  («va,  the  iron  or  earthen  plate  on  which  wheaten  cakes  are  toasted  or 
1 ;  in  this  case  used  for  collecting  kalik. — Vide  kalik,  note  p.  15. 

X  **  The  birth  of  a  hoj  is  greeted  bj  the  wannest  demonstrations  of  unaffected  joj, 
I  the  houses  both  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.    When  a  female  child  is 
«*  boni«  there  nmnch  less  clamorous  rejoicings.** — **  The  birth  of  a  son  is  immediateljr 
1  bj  a  diachar^  of  artillery,  where  cannons  are  kept ;  or  bj  mnsketry  in  the 


_jrar  gndts  of  the  native  population,  even  to  the  meanest  peasant,  with  whom  a  sin- 
*■  A  WMciilock  proclaims  the  honour  as  eflfiBctaallv  as  the  vollev  of  his  superiors.**— 
iirs.  Jtfecr.ToL  fl.  p.  2,  S. 


%  A  capper  coin  in  value  equnl  to  two  farthings. 
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near  the  motlier ;  luni  un  tlie  fAtV/a-day  they  mufit,  with  the  self-i 
knife,  sacrifice  a  sheep  or  a  cook. 

After  the  infant  is  bom,  and  after  he  lias  been  properly  washed 
with  warm  water  and  bound  in  swaddling-clothes,  he  is  carried  bj  die 
midwife  to  the  assembly  of  male  relatives  and  friends  met  «m  the  ooQ»- 
sion.  There  the  azan  (or  summons  to  prayer)  is  uttered  aloud  in  faia 
right  ear,  and  tlie  iuicbeer  (or  Mohummudan  creed)  in  his  left, — This 
is  done  by  the  Khnteeb  (or  preacher^,  or  any  otlier  person  present, 
though  more  commonly  by  a  boy,  who  is  instructed  and  desired  to 
repeat  tlie  wonls  AUah^ho-ukbur  {QoA  \is  great),  into  the  ears  of  the 
baoe  ;  for  which  lie  is  rewarded  with  a  few  pice^  or  a  little  sugar. 

It  is  customary  among  some  people  (more  frequently  antong  the 
literati  than  the  nobility  or  tlie  poor),  for  a  man  of  true  piety  and 
erudition,  such  as  a  Afu^haekh  (patriarch),  or  the  AfoorsJkud  (religuniB 
instructor  of  the  family),  if  present,  to  dip  his  finger  in  honey,  or 
chew  a  little  of  the  date- fruit,  or  the  grape,  and  insert  a  small  qi^ui- 
tity  of  it,  thus  masticated,  into  the  infantas  mouth,  before  he  is  pat 
to  the  breast,  in  order  that  the  wisMlom  and  learning  of  the  sage  may 
1)0  impartcMl  to  him. 

Tin's  ciTomony  l>eing  ended,  9LnAfateeha  (or  prayers)  offered,  in 
the  name  of  the  PmiAet,  over  some  sugar  and  ftetfl  leaves,  they  are 
distributed  to  all  the  connexions  and  friends,  both  absent  and  present. 

As  soon  OS  the  friends  and  relatives  of  a  woman  receive  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  having  I>een  bntught  to  be<I,  they  repair  to  her  house  in 
a  body,  carrying  with  them  a  blade,  or  a  few  bhules  tied  together,  of 
fresh  or  green  grass.  On  reaching  the  place,  the  head  of  ue  puty 
sticks  the  tuft  of  grass  into  the  hair  of  the  husband*s  head,  and  aftflir 
tliey  have  nil  pai<l  their  congratulaton-  coinpliuients  on  tlie  joyful 
occasion,  tliov  ilemand  of  him  the  usual *(^o/^  (or  prcM-nt),  in  tinier  that 
they  nijiy  et-h^brate  the  happy  event  When  tliey  have  received  it, 
they  give  an  entertainment  in  the  houMMif  one  of  the  |mrtv,  or  in 
some  nei<:bbniiring  garden,  and  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  own  voeal  anri  instnimcntal  |H*rforiiian(M*8,  while  such  as  can 
aflonl  iu  bin-  iluneiiig-girls  for  the  pur|>oso.  Tlie  ol»M*rvance  of  this 
custom  in  very  common  among  the  lower  onlers  of  the  eonmiunity. 

Tlie  infant  is  batluHl  mominga  and  evenings,  and  fiimigated  with 
the  smi»ke  of  inpund  and  (wn/,  and  they  tie  round  his  neck  or  legs 
puchftr  Irave.K,  or  a«(>af(Ptida,  to  prevent  |H»o|»Ie'»  sight,  or  shadow, 
from  falling  n|M)n  liini.  Whenever  the  child  is  batlie<l,  they  take  some 
red  or  yellow  dye,  made  of  rhomta  (quick -limo^  and  turmeric,  add  to 
it  a  few  pieces  of  eharcoal,  and  the  midwife  having  waved  it  three 
times  i>ver  the  child,  it  is  thn)wn  away :  or  she  takes  merely  some 
water  in  a  ves^el  (A#/a),  waves  it  over  the  infant,  and  pours  it  on  her 
own  feet :  as  much  as  to  riignif\',  *'  May  all  th«^  child's  mistbrtunes  be 
<in  me  ;'*  and  a  common  mode'of  exnmsion  for  this  act  is,  ^^  All  the 
«'hild'«»  niiHfcirtunes  have  beset  the  midwife/' 
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Sbct.  4.   The  Naming  of  Children. 

Ibe  naming  of  the  child  takes  place,  cither  on  the  day  of  its  biiih, 
oTy  u  in  8omo  parts  of  the  counti-y,  on  that  day-week  ;  for  tlie  most 
|iBrt|  however,  on  the  former:  as,  until  the  child  is  named,  the  woman 
■  not  eren  indulged  with  a  drau^t  of  water,  be  she  ever  so  thirsty : 
anich  less  are  the  usual  luxuries  of  betelj  myrrh,  &c.  allowed  to  be 
given  to  her,  which  they  consider  as  forbidden  till  the  ceremony  of 
namiog  has  been  performed. 

Among  the  better  ranks  of  society,  after  tlic  name  has  been  given, 
ind  the  before-mentioned /a^^fAa  {)erformed  over  the  betel  and  sugar, 
or  butasha  (sugar-cakes),  they  are  sent  along  with  music,  Ac.  to  the 
ahsent  relatives  and  friends.  It  is  the  province  of  the  midwife  to 
sq^rintend  these,  and  which  she  accompanies  with  or  without  carry- 
ing a  dish  of  sugar  in  her  own  hands.  On  delivering  them,  it  is  cus- 
tomaiy  for  her  to  receive  a  douceur  of  two  or  four  picfj  or  a  little 
mboiied  rice,  from  each  family. 

Hie  offspring  of  Moosulmans  invariably  belong  to  their  father's 
tribe,*  consequently  if  the  new-bom  be  the  son  of  a  Syedy  the  first 


*  MohnTninadani  are  divided  into  foar  great  claraes,  distingniihed  bj  the  appella- 
liMi^^fMt,  Sheikh,  Mogol^  and  PuiChan,  The  PutChan*  are  sometimes  also  termed 
lAaai  The  origin  of  these  are  as  follows.  It  is  said  that  originallj  thej  were  all 
mtikk»  9  DOi  ereA  the  prophet  Mohammad  j^loostafla  (the  blessing  and  peace  of  God  be 
•a  Urn  1)  excepted. 

AcBording  to  one  tradition,  on  a  particnlar  day,  as  his  holinen  Mohammad  Moos- 
tiSi  (the  blessing  and  ])eace  !  &c.)  vbh  sitting  in  company  with  his  son-in-law  Allee, 
aW  faw  daoghter  Fateema,  together  with  his  grandsons  Uus^an  and  Hosein  (the  blessing 
m4  paaee  <^God  be  on  them  !),  the  anKel  Jibbreel  (Gabriel— peace  bo  onto  him  I) 
teaaaded  from  hearcn  with  the  divine  l^evelation,  and  holding  m  blanket  or  sheet  (or 
ffitkv  ta  aAa)f  as  a  curtain  of  honoar  over  the  heads  of  the  punjatum  (or  the  five)  as 
theme  called,  exclaimed,  **  ()  Mohammad  !  the  Almighty  showers  down  upon  thee  the 
"  ■bottdance  of  his  rich  blessing:,  and  declares,  that  ye  who  are  at  present  in  the  shade  of 
**  tidi  canopy,  as  well  as  the  offiipring  of  the  fuarf 'sitting  with  thee,  and  who  believe  in 
**  that,  shall  henceforth  bo  SyedsJ* 

The  meaning  of  S^ed  in  a  lord,  a  prince,  a  noble.    Hence,  it  has  become  a  title  of 


Aaotber  oral  saying  among  some  is,  that  his  holiness  Mohammad  Mooi^taffii  (the 
iriag,  &c.)  on  giving  his  daughter  Heebee  Fateematooz  Zoliura  (may  God  reward 
h«rt)  ia  aiarriage  to  Allee  (mav  God  reward  him!),  he  supplicated  of  heaven  that  the 
dflgjaadsiits  (h>m  the  womb  of  ^ateema  and  of  tlie  seed  of  Alice,  (may  Grod!  &c.)  might 

Allee'a  race  by  Fateema,  i.  e.  Hnssnn  and  Hosein  (may  God  reward  them !)  and 
tlidr  dewendants,  are  denominuted  Syed  UusMunee  and  Sjfid  Awtinee ;  while  hb  progeny 
by  Ua  other  wives  are  termed  Syed  Atleewce. 

The  Shgihkt  are  of  three  varieties  : 

IM.    Sheikh  Qoratfihee,  of  which  class  are,  the  prophet  Mohnmmiid  Moostuffii  (the 
img !  &c)  and  all  his  companions  and  descendants. 

9d.     Sheikh  Siddeeqte,  also  desoendanto  of  Aba  Buknr  Siddeeq. 

3d.     Sheikh  Farooqee,  of  his  highness  Oomar. 


1 9oC  iaclnfing  the  Urtare  descendanta  of  the  Prophet,  who,  as  we  shall  preaently 
^ a  ^^  Sheikhs,  and  therefore  the  Prophet  is  considered  afi  belonging  to 
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word  attached  to  his  name  is  Syed  or  Meer ;  such  as  Syed  AUee  or 
Meer  Ahmud,     But  although,  according  to  this  rule,  the  child  at  iti 


The  word  Skeikk^  among;  vmrioat  other  ligniflcatioiia,  meeni  a  chief. 

The  prophet  hliaq  (Iiieec)  in  bleseing  his  son  Ees  (Esan),  declared  that  afl  hit  I 
wonld  be  monarchs.  Acoordingljr,  they  became  of  royal  blood.  Then  thoae  of  hit  Um* 
age  formed  a  go/  (or  society)  among  themselves,  and  wonld  paj  no  respect  or  hoaoar  to 
any  one  ;  they  were  designated  as  a  people  belonging  to  the  gM ;  whtcn  term  sooM  oar> 
nipted  into  nogo/.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  former  became  w§ok/U  and  the  lattor  was 
confirmed. 

Moreover,  on  one  occasion  of  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  the  PropheC  (oa 
whom  be  the  blessing  of  Ood  !)  in  issuing  his  orders  to  Balbng  (a  M^toh,  addnatd 
him  with  the  title  of  Bey ;  since  which  period  his  descendanto  have  retaioed  thai  aaiSMM^ 
bey  signifying  a  lord. 

The  Mogolt  (Moguls)  are  of  two  kinds,  depending  npon  the  country  wh&ch  gava 
them  birth  ;  viz. 

IsL    Eeranee,  or  Persian,  who  are  all  Sheeahs  ;  and 

Sd.     Tooranee,  or  Turkish,  who  are  all  Soomnee*. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  great  secu,  Skeeak  and  SMNUMt*  faito 
which  all  the  four  classes  ot  Mohnmmudans  are  divided  ;  the  latter  constltatiag  by  Ar 
the  greater  number. 

The  SheeahM  are  likewise  termed  TM-Sheeah,  Mmkuhee^  Eerunet  and  Ti 

The  5ooaiieef  are  also  called  Soonmrnt-J^mma-ut,  Tmsmiioon,  and  Ckar»Emrt§. 

Between  these  two  secu  exists  the  most  invetcrmie  enmity. 

The  Skeeaki,  out  of  hatred,  call  the  SoonnetM^  Khwrjet  (i.  e.  sehiantatieB), 
as  they  opprobriously  affirm,  they  reject  his  high  excellency  AmeerHwI-Mi 
the  son  of  Aboo-ulib  (may  God  reward  him  !).    80  far  \%  this  fron  being  the 
--    -     ~  .KJJ 


all  the  Soamneet  place  the  utmost  faith  in  his  excellency  Allfc-oon*lloortooBk  B  li 
from  pure  motives  of  enmity  and  reproach  that  they  assert  such  a  thing.  MotaatT  tfiq^ 
call  them  Kafir»  (or  infidels). 


Independently  of  the  TuMtmnnomM  being  unjnfttly  denominated  Kkarieet  (or  1 
matics),  there  are  some  real  ones  of  that  description  which  may  be  classed  ante  a 
head,  and  unfortunately  they  are  so  from  their  mother's  womb  •  and  they  utterly  ablnr  Mi 
excellency  Allee-oon-Sfoortooxa.  Therefi>re.  to  nickname  Soommeet,  Khatjmg,  c1— ^| 
evinces  a  spirit  of  ill-will,  and  a  wish  to  slander. 


The  Soomueet,  on  the  other  hand,  maliciously  term  the  Skeeaks,  Rt^fzen  (JL  «. 
tics,  rejectors,  or  abusers)  ;  because  they  reject  (he  following  three  companioas  of  lh» 
Prophet  ;  riz. 

1st  nis  highness  Ameer-ool  Momeencen  Aboo  Buktir  Siddeeo,  the  son  of  Qaluis 
(may  God  reward  him  !).  his  highness  the  prophet*s  (the  blessing  and  peace  of  Ood,  Ike.) 
father-in-law.  the  father  of  Bcebet?  A-ay-sha  (may  God  reward  her  f ). 

ad.  His  highness  Ameer-ool  Momeeneen  Gomur,  son  of  Khuttab  (nuiT  Ood  lavari 
them!),  also  the  prophet's  (the  blessing,  &c.)  father-in-law, and  the  fatber  of  BNkn 
llafusa. 

3d.  His  highness  Ameer-ool  Momeeneen  Gosman.  the  son  of  Afan  (nuy  Ood  lawaid 
Ihem !),  his  higbneu  the  prophet's  (the  blessing,  &c.)  son-in-Uw,  and  tho  hashaad  af 
Beebee  Rooqees.  On  the  demise  of  Rooqeea,  the  prophet  gave  him  in  marriage  a  neaai 
daughter  named  Oom-e-Koolsoom  ;  and  owing  to  this  cirrumitanre,  Mohnmmod  Moat- 
tnffa  (the  blessing.  &c.)  named  Gosman,  Ztn  Noorrain,  signifying  *  bt  thoa  naaiv  af  t«o 
Ughia  (i.  s.  lights  of  his  eyes)  olimM  daughters.' 

The  Skemkt  consider  the  three  above-mentiofwd  worthlea.  and  a^ay  af  tba  alktr 
ronpanioBs  of  the  prophet,  as  wicked  men,  and  hold  them  in  the  ataMMi  uiaamipt  1  wmk 
ia  speaking  of  them,  make  use  of  such  mean  exprsasiona  as  does  doC  beeoaia  mm  to 


I  of  them,  ia  thtir  arithmetical  ealcnlatioes,  never  utter  the  nnmber  foar  ;  aad 

ocben,  iaataad  of  usiag  a  coaatry  cot  (or  bed)  with  four  legs  (called  cfcaiyase,  vkleli 

I  literally  foar-Wnad),  have  oee  with  six.  and  naaM  it  cfki^pem  (or  abt-laoai). 

Others  again,  should  Ihrr  erer  have  allowed  the  wfinl  four  inadvertently  ki  cteapt 
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birtli  had  received  the  name  of  Meer  Golam  Hyder,  or  Syed  Sofdur 
Allee,  it  is  not  nnoommon  for  them,  as  they  grow  up,  to  drop  the  sur- 

tkeir  tongue,  insuntlj  go  and  wgle  their  throats  ;  or  in  meetioff  a  Soonnee^  should  thsy 
hn9  kisted  Us  hands  (which  tnej  do  agreeablj  to  their  mode  of  saluting  a  friend),  thej 
}  (or  ablutions,  vUU  chap.  xiii.  sect  1)  immediate! j  after. 
Jm  tOBM  countries  they  write  the  names  of  the  three  companions  on  a  piece  of  paper 
I  wMr  it  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  as  the  most  marked  token  of  disrespect  and  con- 
ipt  that  they  can  shew  towards  them. 
Bcal  Bafzua  and  Kharjeu  are  guilty  of  many  base  acU. 

Anons  Tarious  others,  it  is  customaiy  with  the  former  to  celebrate  in  the  month 
*  Sid,  a  feast  called  Gwdeer ;  on  which  occasion  they  form  three  hollow  images  of 
compoaed  of  wheaten  flour,  and  fill  their  cavities  with  honey  ;  then,  using  severe 
I  of  abuse,  they  thrust  a  knife,  first  into  the  body  of  the  one  they  have  named  Aboo 
'  SkUeeq;  and,  in  like  manner,  they  stab  the  second,  called  Oomw;  and  lastly,  poor 
j«  anffnsthe  same  fate;  and  while  the  honey  flows  from  the  wounded  bodies  of 
than  dollf,  the  8heeah§  sip  a  little  of  it,  as  emblematic  of  drinking  the  blood  of  their 
OMBtet;  and  eat  a  small  bit  of  the  paste,  in  allusion  to  the  devouring  their  flesh  in  rage, 
Tha  fact  is,  the  Skeiakt  assert  that  his  highness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  blessing! 
tCL)  bcAm  his  death  bestowed  the  khtelafut  (or  sovereignty)  on  AUee ;  but  that  imme- 
~  '  alter  his  demise,  the  other  three  companions  convened  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  and 
8,  and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  men  of  talents  and  worth  among  the  Arabs* 
I  the  light  of  succession,  first,  to  Siddeeq-c  Akbur  ;  then  to  Oomur-e  Adil ;  next 
l»  OJwman-e*  Gunnee  ;  and  lastly,  to  his  highness  AUee.  Whereas,  his  highness  Allee 
wis  the  fiortt  legal  successor  to  the  royal  dignity  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
THlffoAs  bold  the  three  usurpers  (as  they  call  them)  in  such  abhorrence. 

The  nssHMONS,  on  the  other  hand,  deem  all  this  to  be  mere  slander  and  fidsehood  ; 
l»i(  m  they,  his  high  excellency  Allee  was  really  so  brave,  that  God  called  him  his 
"Im^"  how  came  he  to  lose  his  courage  when  he  had  to  encounter  opposition,  and 
MMDy  through  fear  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  people,  to  sund  behind  the  priest,*  and 
mm%  the  cooyregation,  when  his  actions  were  said  to  be  governed  by  the  ilivine  will? 
UnwoTiT,  if  his  highness  Mohuiumud  Moostuffa  (the  peace,  &c.)  did,  during  his  life, 
ippoiil  Um  his  successor,  why  did  he  not  risk  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  God,  and 
Ad  «p  for  the  defence  of  his  religion,  and  take  by  force  what  was  his  right?  He  must 
Ine  hen  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon  those  who  engage  in 
mA  a  wanare ;  for  the  text  of  the  sacred  QDraa  saith,  **  He  that  dies  fightiog  for  his 
"iri^loa,  though  he  be  dead,  yet  doth  he  live  in  the  presence  of  God." 

hdepeDdently  of  this,  numerous  rewards  and  blessings  promised  to  such,  are  to  be 
fnad  fai  the  chapters  of  the  Qoran  relating  to  martyrs  and  heroes. 

Thaa,  by  their  ovm  months  they  would  seem  to  condemn  Allee. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  us  from  such  folks,  and  may  the  Almighty  protect  every 
Mwihan  from  such  evil  and  temptation,  which  it  is  highly  dishonourable  to  assert  of 
aaeh  ivpectable  characters. 

Td  the  writer  of  these  pages  (this  humble  teacher  of  the  alphabet^  the  following 

■■  to  be  the  position  of  the  argument  worthy  of  belief ;  pu.  that,  since  the  present 

^  is  the  termination  of  the  1248th  year  of  the  Hijret  (or  flight)  of  his  holiness  Mo- 

1  Moostuffa  (the  blessing !  &c),  and  to  this  day  no  doctrine  has  been  inculcated 

or  Medina,  save  that  of  the  sacred  ShMira  (or  precepts  of  Mohummud),  and 

m  professed,  except  that  of  the  Soonnut't-Jummautf  we  may  justly  infer  thai 

I  be  no  other. 

Bwt  to  fetam  from  this  digression. 

Ihm  Puifkan  caste  has  decended  from  the  prophet  Yaooob  (or  Jacob).    Its  origin 

i  IfaH  veeorded  in  a  vrork  entitled  ^j^.    It  is  there  said,  Uiat  the  prophet  Mohummud 

" » (the  Messing  I  &c)  in  a  particular  battle,  ordered  ten  officers  of  rank  to  take 

After  all  theae  had  been  killed,  he  desired  his  people  to  choose  a  brare  and 

i  indmdual  from  among  themselves,  as  their  leader.    Accordingly,  ther  selected 

the  family  of  Khalid-bin-wnleed  (a  descendant  of  the  prophet*i),  Hod 


•  Gr  in  other  words,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk. 
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names  Moer  and  Syed,  and  merely  to  call  themselves  by  the  names  of 
(iolam  Hyder,  or  Sufdur  Allee.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  enquiring 
after  their  tribe,  that  it  can  be  learned  such  a  one  is  a  St/ed. 


prepared  thamtelret  for  actkm.  That  inccfpid  warrior  having  pdned  tha  Yioloiy,  raim- 
ed  with  his  forc«a  to  the  prophet  (the  blcaaing !  &c) ;  and  the  latter,  oo  aeeiaa  Ub, 
honoureil  him  with  the  title  of  Fmit'kan  (c.  «.  a  victor  or  conqueror).  In  pragreM  of  time, 
the  word  FutCkam  became  cormpted  ioto  PutVham, 

Moreover,  at  a  particular  batile,  the  prophet  (the  blesring,  kc,)  addreawd  Khftlid  tli« 
son  of  Wulecd  as  Kmh,  Hence,  the  origin  of  that  somamc.  Khan,  as  well  ae  Btg^  are 
honorary  titles,  signif/ing  brave  ur  valiaot.  The  Ptttfkamt^  thereafter,  became  of  TarMWa 
descriptions,  according  to  their  dcseenu;  viz, 

IsL     Ymaoqf  Zuet ;  from  Yusoof  (or  Joaeph). 

3d.    Lodee ;  from  Ixklee  (or  Lot),  and  so  on;  thej  are  exceedinglj  numeront. 

Among  all  the  four  classes  of  Moosnlmans.  there  In  to  be  found  a  fifth,  denominated 
Nuttd-a^'tay,  which  has  had  its  origin  after  the  days  of  the  prophet  (tbe  blessing,  &e.)  ; 
and  their  hiiitur)-  is  as  follows.  In  Uie  holj  ^lit  illuminated)  city  Medina,  the  inhabtiaats 
of  a  part  of  the  town  having  formed  the  project  of  conveying  the  illuntrious  corpse  (i.  «. 
of  the  prophet)  to  some  distant  conotrr,  to  collect  there  the  crowd  who  go  to  woniup  aft 
his  shrine,  were  employed  in  digging  a  mine  under  ground;  and  the  subterranean  paai 
was  nearly  completed'  when  tlic  servants  who  had  charge  of  the  t(»mb,  were  warned 
the  prophet  in  a  dream,  that  the  people  of  such  a  district  had  excavated  a  gallerjr  ei 
to  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  sacred  mausoleum,  and  were  further  direeied  to 
anprehend  and  banish  them  out  of  the  city.  Karly  the  next  daj,  having  caught  tfan 
villain*,  they  expelled  them  from  the  plare.  On  their  arrival  at  the  next  Tillagi^tfit 
inhabitants,  on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  likewise  heat  them  and  drove  them  out  Thas 
wherever  tbcy  went,  they  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The  ignorant  part  of  the  in- 
habitant<  nse«i  to  ask  o(  the  others  who  the  strangers  were,  and  where  they  were  goinc  : 
from  whom  they  invariably  received  the  replj,  that  they  were  ymwk  A-of't^kBUf  {mt 
new  oomern),  and  that  thev  were  fio;rgcd  and  sent  out  Thna,  wherever  they  went,  tb^goft 
the  name  uf  ^Vmra  A-ajf-fhajf,  which  term  was  afterwards  cormpted  into  Nu-*"'''  — '"•'^ 


Tippoo  Sonltan.  however,  on  one  occasion,  when  several  of  his  noblemen  of  this 
tribe  were  present,  affirmed  that  this  class  was  a  most  abominable  one  }  since  they  * 


the  desTcndantH  of  a  woman  to  whom  Now  A-ay-tkay  (or  nine  CAnie),  and  consfonentljr 
on  the  birth  of  her  child,  each  would  have  it  named  after  himself,  as  being  the  rather  : 
bat  the  court  decreed,  that  since  nine  had  her,  the  infant  should  receive  the  nama  of 
Now  A-ay-thajf  (or  nine  came) ;  which  term  hoA  l>oen  changed  into   Nrnw^-ay^iay. 

He  obtervi'd  moreover,  that  the  word  natiutod  ^xHi^  or  **  should  not  be,**  shoald  BOg 

exist  under  bin  government  ;  meaning  the  four  tribes  of  which  this  won!  eoroprisea  the 
initial  letters  .  though  he  afterwards  culogixcd  that  race,  observiug,  thej  were  in  fact 
nocwitlisunding,  a  clever,  sensible,  and  intelligent  class  of  i>coplc,  expert  in  all  aom  of 
busincK*), ri.*.  :■- 

C^    or  A',  for  Nu-wa-aj^'tay, 

1     or  .1.   fur  A/gkam  (or  PuU'kam), 
^  or  Sk.  for  Skeeak  (or  H^fn^t). 

J  or  />.  for  Daeerofwaiiiy  (or  Gyr  Atukdt^,  who  art  all  PtaThmt^ 
bat  eoottituts  merelr  one-tenth  of  that  tribe,  and  are  nnW  to  be  met  whb  in  Riad'h 
(Hindoosun),  there  being  no  Gyr  MuktUta  in  Cabul,  Candahar,  Feiaia,  or  Afahia. 
Their  origin  (according  to  Ferishu)  is  dated  from  Anno  llijns  900.  They  diffar  a 
little  In  their  forms  of  worship  from  the  othen  ;  such  as  in  the  mode  of  bo^i^  ih* 
dead,  in  not  raiting  ap  their  hands  in  prayer  (aasMzi,  nor  in  makiiw  naa  of  npplka* 


(^). 

Some  amoog  thU  Mb-aeet  lay.  that  then  was  an  iadividBal  of  iho  Qarmak  Iribt. 
whon  nama  was  Naat»  ^\j  and  coaseqneatlj  hia  dcaoendaatf  inherited  that  appaUatioB  ^ 
whom  hit  majesty  Haroon-oor-Roabead  baaithed  liom  hia  doaiakms. 
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If  lie  be  the  inm  of  a  Sheikhj  then  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  his 
name  is  added  one  of  tlie  following  suniauies,  viz,  Khouj(iy 
Gdanij  Moliummndy  Deetiy  BukitSy  Aikfy  Sheikh^  Abtfy  or  AllaJi  (pro- 
nonnoed  Oollah)y  e.  p.  Kftoajay  Yusoofj  {jolam  Nuhee^  Mohumviud 
Ho9m^j  ShumM'Ood'Deniy  Hu9»un  Bukhsy  Rnzza  Alleej  Sheikh  Mohufn- 
mudy  Md'-e&i-'Qadiry  Fusaeeh-OoUa/u  These  names,  however,  do  not 
iavariablj  indicate  tlie  individual  to  be. a  Sheikhy  since  the  generality 
of  Sged*  call  themselves  by  these,  leaving  out  their  own  surnames 
M&PT  and  Sjffd ;  e.jf,i£  you  ask  a  Syed  wliat  Ins  name  is,  he  replies, 
Gpiam  Ifub§ey  or  Mohummnd  Alleey  wherebv  one  is  left  in  tlie  dark 
9s  to  whether  the  person  is  a  Syed  or  SheikL  Such  being  the  case, 
it  ia  solely  by  enquiring  after  their  tribe,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 

oan  ascertain  whetlier  he  be  a  Syed  or  SheikL 


If  he  be  the  son  of  a  Mogoly  his  name  commences  or  terminates 
with  tlie  words  Mirzay  Begy  AqUy  or  Aga\  for  instance,  Mirza 
Ahmody  lamaeel  Beg,  Aqa  or  Aga  Jaffur.  As  Syede  and  Sheikhs 
4m  in  Persia  frequently  addrassed  by  the  namee  Aga,  Aqa,  and 
Mogol  (words  signifying  lord  or  master),  it  is  requisite  to  ask,  in 
•Older  to  ascertain  to  what. tribe  a  person  belongs. 

It  appears  that  tlje  word  Mirza  was  originally  Meerzay  (i.  e.  bom 
of  a  Meer)j  the  name  having  been  adopted  from  the  circumstance  of 
•the  mother  being  a  Syed  (tlie  males  of  which  class  obtain  tlie  name 
of  Me€r)y  and  the  father  a  Mogol ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  it 
has  been  contracted  into  Mirza. 

If  the  son  of  a  Futt'luiny  the  word  Khan  invariably  occurs  at  the 
and  of  his  name ;  thus  Buhadoor  Klian,  Mudar  Klian,  Hoaein  Klian. 

~  We,  however,  freouently  find  Sheikhs  and  Svetis  with  the  wprd 
Khan  aUached  to  their  names;  dius  Golam  Anmud  Khan,  Meec 
AUee  Naqee  Khan,  Buhadoor  Beg  Khan ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is 
hesiowed  open  them  by  their  masters  as  an  honorary  title. 

To  the  above  rule  the  following  are  exceptions ;  viz. 

Shonid  the  father  be  a  S/teikh  and  the  mother  a  Syedy  the  word 
Shmrreef  is  usually  added  to  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  child's 
aanie,  e.  g.  /affur  Shurroef  or  Shurreef  Jaffur.  This  appellation  it 
is  enstomary,  with  some  people,  to  add  to  the  names  of  all  the  mem- 
report  current  Amont:  them  in  that  it  U  m  title,  and  meant  **  chosen  ;"  and 
,  ia  their  corresiKxideiice  thej  invariablj  write  the  Arabic  word  Naei  ^\i 

(aai  BOi  NumaH  y^^'s\  which  ho*  that  aignificatioo.    Whereas  other  Moosolnuins 

•qr.  il  MMias  **  dri  vea  awa j. 

Kov«v«r,  tbej  are  Sheikkt^  and  in  every  respect  adhere  to  the'preo«pt«  of  the  pro- 
phat  I  and  in  learning,  in  all  arts  and  ftcicncco,  and  in  commercial  pursnits,  very  much 
saperior  to  tiie  other  dasses  of  MouHulmans.  Hence  the  Utter  esteem  them  as  nooh  as 
Htadooa  do  Brahmins.    They  are  no  soldiers. 

ladtpaodentlT  of  this  class,  there  isamonfl^the  S(fonnt€9  another,  ealM  Ojvr  Mukdte. 
Beiwcea  the  Soonnees  and  them  exiMto  the  most  inveterate  enmity,  as  will  be  particu 
larly  de&cribcd  wiieu  w«  treat  of  the  Bumzan  fast. 
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\ier^  of  liio  l';iiiiil\  ;  ;i-  Jatt'iir  ,SlirirrtH?f,  the  son  of  Allee  Sharreel'. 
the  son  of  Shurroef  Hitmmeod.  tiio  firm  of  Moo^tnfia  Shurroef. 

In  most  places,  liowever,  wlien  the  mother  is  a  Sjffdwie^  and  Um* 
father  a  SheUch^  thev  leare  out  the  word  Shurreeff  name  themadna 
Slieikh  Nasir,  or  ^lieik  Mohnmmudf  and  call  tlierosclves  of  the 
Sheikh  caste.  In  otIioreountrieA,  again,  thoy  add  the  word  Kkoqiatf^ 
such  a  one^s  name,  as  Khoaja  Buha-oo<l  Deen.  Khoaja  Nosor  Oollah. 

When  tlie  father  is  a  Afogol  and  the  mother  a  Sytdatux^  their 
offspring  eet  the  name  of  Khoajn^zaday  (i.  c.  of  the  iChKtfa  tribe). 
In  general,  Stfede  are  also  called  Khoaja j  as  are  also  Peer$  and  Miwr^ 
skudt ;  the  term  Khoaja  signifying  ^ntleroan.  Sgeth  are  tlins  called 
solely  out  of  respect,  as  they  are  in  like  manner  termed  Mmrza  (an  ab- 
bi«yiatioa  of  Meer-zada,  meaning  the  descendant  of  a  Meer  or  chief). 

Others  again,  of  all  the  four  cartes,  are  sometimes  in  the  habit 
of  subjoining  the  words  SaAift,  Metany  or  Jan  to  the  names ;  aa  tar 
example  Daood  Saliib,  Lalla  Meean,  Ammoo  Jan.  This,  howe 
is  not  an  established  practice  in  an^  tribe,  bnt  parents  are  aoe 
to  call  their  children  by  tliese  familiar  names  out  of  lo^-e  and  i 
for  them,  sotliat  &<i  tliey  grow  up  to  manhood  the  names  take  i 
deep  root,  that  the  real  ones  are  not  unfrcquently  altogether  fbi|potten. 

Tlie  following  are  tlie  surnames  given  to  feoudos,  added  to  the 
beginning  or  end  of  tlieir  names  : 

Among  the  Syed  women  Beyunij  Be^tet  or  lietn  Sism^  and  Shmk^ 
c  g.  Booqeea  Begum,  Zvnub  Beebee,  or  Bcobee  Zynub,  Sokeena  Bee, 
Khyrool  fiissa  Begum, 'Fazilla  Shah  To  the  names  of  Shmkk  pria 
they  only  add  the  words  3/a,  Bee^  or  Befhetj  viz.  8haree&  Ma, 
Humeeda  Bee,  Jumeela  Beebee ;  except  in  the  cases  of  children  of 
noblemen,  to  whose  names,  as  a  mark  of  dimity,  tliey  add  flie 
word  f^uMi,  such  as  Kool<toom  Begum.  This  is  afso  the  case  with 
Mogols  and  Puttliaiis. 

Among  the  females  of  tlic  Mo^ol  triU^,  die  word  Kkanum  is 
commonly  added  to  the  end  of  their  names,  such  as  Iixut  Khaanm. 

Amon/;  tiie  Pmtfhan  women,  to  the  end  of  their  names  is  added 
Khatoonj  Khatoo^  or  Bufko;  such  as,  Fatcema  Kliatoon,  Buhmal 
Khatoo,  Larlee  Baiio.  Among  the  la«»t-nientioned  class  tlic  foUowii^ 
is  an  exception,  riz.  that  all  illegitimate  daughters  invariably  gat  the 
word  Ba€t  subjoined  to  tlieir  names,  as  Jumctila  Baee,  Huiaaada 
Baee.  It  is  customary  with  nobles  and  grandoea  to  bring  up  other 
people*s  daughters,  have  them  taught  dancing  and  sin^*ng,  and  aach 
ara  called  Qtufnen  (or  singers),  to  the  end  oif  each  of  iniose  names 
they  add  tne  word  Bae^y  such  as  Kutuu  Baee,  Zaybuu  Baee ;  and 
when  they  make  a  favouriu*  of  one,  tliey,  from  afieetion«  lionoiir  her 
with  the  title  of  Khamum^  and  if  tbe^'  are  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
digiiifv  her  furthfr  « itii  tho  appellation  of  R^fpivu     Tlieir  slaves  in 
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like  nuumer  ihej  caU  first  Boobooj  and  when  they  cohabit  with  such 
a  one,  honoiir  her  with  the  titles  Baeej  Khanum^  or  Beyum, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Moosulman  dancing  girls,  Ramjunnee  and 
taotfier  ;*  the  former  have  the  words  Baee  and  Koon-ur  subjoined  to 
Aeir  names,  such  as  Bam  Baee,  Ghunda  Baee,  Khoosh-hal  Koon-ur, 
Baj-Koon-ur.  The  latter  have  the  word  Bukhs  added  to  their  names, 
€.  g,  Yjz  Bukhs,  Bahut  Bukhs,  &e. 

There  are  five  different  modes  of  naming  children : 

IsL  The  infant  obtains  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  family,  as 
thai  of  the  parent's  father,  f  grandfather,  great  grandfather,  or  of  the 
tnfeelary  saint  venerated  in  the  family. 

2d.  At  an  auspicious  hour,$  (eight  or  ten)  learned  men,  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose,  fix  upon  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line  of  any 
page  of  the  sacred  Qorauy  opened  at  random,  as  the  one  with  wliich  to 
begin  the  name  ;  e.  g.  should  it  he  an  alif  (or  a)  the  first  letter  of  the 
alraabet,  a  name  applicable  to  the  station  in  life  of  the  individual  is, 
after  due  consultation,  selected  from  among  the  various  ones  that  com- 
mence with  a ;  as  Ahinud  (most  praised),  Asud  (a  lion),  Amjud  (most 
gxeat),  Arahud  (most  upright). 

3d.  A  few  tickets,  on  which  difierent  names  are  inscribed,  are 
rolled  up,  and  deposited  on  a  plate,  or  put  into  a  cup,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  liandkerchief,  and  turned  up  and  down,  or  shaken  about  in 
the  hands,  and  scattered  on  the  floor.  Any  little  child  present  is  then 
desired  to  take  out  or  pick  up  one  of  them,  and  the  name  which  the 
drawn  ticket  contains  is  the  one  adopted. 

4th.  Among  some  people  it  is  customary  to  choose  a  name  firom 
among  those  that  begin  with  the  same  letfer  which  is  found  at  the  com- 
mencement or  termination  of  the  name  of  the  planet  in  whose  hour  the 
child  is  bom.  §     For  example,  if  bom  on  Sunday  morning,  between 

^  The  tann,  at  present,  not  in  the  author's  recollection. 

t  It  it  not  costomarj  among  Moosulmans  to  gire  thoir  own  names  to  their  children. 

%  To  ascertain  which,  consult  the  horoscope,  p.  18  and  20. 

{  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  is  requisite  to  consult  a  horoscope  of  nativitj,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  description  : 

The  planets,  se?en  in  number,  viz.  The  Sun,  Venus,  Mercnnr,  the  Moon,  Satnm. 
Jwier,  and  Kars,  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and 
mgtA ;  thos, — 

Frmd    6  to  7  A.  M.  on  Sunday,  is  considered  the  hour  of  the  Son. 

7  n  8 Veans. 

.   9  „  9  ^    Mercnry. 

9  „  10 the  Mood. 

10  „11 «< Satnm. 

11  „  12 Jupiter. 

And  so  on  ;  but  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all  in  this  way,  we  shall 
srmge  them  in  the  form  of  a  table,  by  reference  to  which  the  stars  that  reign  daring  ti^e 
HiftnX  hoars  of  each  of  the  days  of  the  week  may  be  readily  ascertained. 
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six  aiid  seven  o'clock,  on  reference  to  the  table,  we  discover  that  H  is 
the  planet  Shums  (the  son)  who  roles  at  that  honr ;  coose^neotlf  •  tbe 
first  letter  being  sheen  (or  sh\  he  obtains  a  name  that  begins  with  si, 
such  as  Shums-ood-Deen,  Shur-reef-allee,  Shi:^a-ut-Beg,  Siah4Mtt- 
Khan :  the  last  letter  of  $hum$  being  an  s,  with  it  begins  &m^  Soob- 
han  Bukhs  Soolayniin  Beg,  Suleem  Khan.  In  short,  in  this  wqr, 
according  to  the  initials  or  terminals  of  the  planets,  the  names  are 
kept 


Tbe  form  of  the  genethliacal  i 

icbemeit  ee 

Mlowe: 

DMrof 

Nlffhtof 
TMMley. 

Deyof 

TbartieT  o« 

Night  of 

MMdey. 

Deyof 

WcdMedejr 

lor  Right  of 

Sealiey. 

Teceiajr  or 
Night  of 
Saterdey. 

"^Z 

xSpTt? 

Saturn. 

Venni. 

Jopiter. 

Merenrj. 

Blere. 

Moon. 

ana 

6  to  7 

6-7 

6  —  7 

6  —  7 

6—7 

6  —  7 

Ob  eik     n.ek 
6  —  7 

Jviiiter. 
7  — S 

Mercniy. 
7  — S 

Man. 

7  — S 

Moon. 

7— S 

Sun. 
7  — S 

Setnm. 
7  — S 

7-S 

Msrt. 
S  — 9 

Moon. 
S  — 9 

Son. 
8  —  9 

Setom. 
8  —  9 

Venni. 
S  — 9 

Jnpiter. 
8  —  9 

Meravy. 
S  — 9 

80D. 

9—10 

VttU. 
10—11 

Sntnm. 
9  —  10 

Venui. 
9—10 

Jnpiter. 
9—10 

Mercery. 
9  —  10 

Mare. 

9—10 

f— to 

Jnpiter. 
10— U 

mUHMfJm 

10—11 

Moon 

11-13 

Mere. 

10—11 

Mooa. 

10—11 

8nn. 
10—11 

10— 11 

Mcrcuij, 
11  —  13 

Men. 

11  —  13 

Sen. 
11-13 

Setnm. 
11  —  13 

Venne. 
11  —  13 

Jnpilir. 
11—13 

Moon. 
13—1 

8nn. 
13—1 

8etnm. 
13  —  1 

Venne. 
13—1 

Jnpiter. 
13  —  1 

13—1 

Men^ 

13-1 

8fttani. 
1  —  3 

Venm. 
1  —  3 

Jnpiter. 
1  —  3 

Mercery. 
1  —  3 

Mere. 

1  —  3 

Moon. 
1  —  3 

1—3 

Jnpiter. 
3  —  3 

Mercniy. 
8  —  3 

Men. 
3—3 

Moon. 
3-3      1 

Snn. 
3—3 

Setnm. 
3—3 

Yeans. 
3-3 

Mm. 
3  —  4 

Moon. 
3  —  4 

Son. 

3  —  4 

Venae.    { 

4  —  5 

Belnm. 
3  —  4 

Venne. 
3  —  4 

JnpHcr. 
3  —  4 

Merevy. 
3  —  4 

Boa. 

4  —  5 

4— ft 

Jupiter. 
4  —  5 

Mercury. 
4  —  5 

Men. 
4  —  5 

Moo^ 
4  —3 

S->C 

J«pil«. 
3-4 

Merenry. 
5—5 

Men. 

&—  « 

Moon. 

P^m,  p,m. 

5  —  6 

Snn 

5-6 

Sntnra. 
p.m     p  m. 

5-6 

The  nee  of  the  ebote  uble  ie  thrtelbid  i 

let.    It  ie  need  in  tlM  giving  of  neoice,Af)aetdeionbe4. 
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The  fifth  mode  is  to  give  ihe  cliild  one  of  the  names  eontained  in 
the  feUowing  list,  viz, 

Mjf.  It  if  had  recourse  to  in  ascertaining  what  day  or  hour  is  propitions,  or  other- 
vtei,  for  the  perfbnnanee  of  any  particalar  business  :  sach  as,  for  example,  during  the 
he«  thai  SaUini  govenis,  no  good  work  is  on  anj  consideration  to  be  undertaken  ;  viz, 

Saturn unpropitions,  being  the  celestial  Eunuch. 

Sun jndifierent Cook. 

Venus. propitious Prostitute. 

Mercury... .propitious Moonshee  (or  Teacher). 

lloon.. indifierent Messenger. 

Man.. nnpropitious- Executioner. 

JnpiterM....pr(^tious Jndge. 

Sdlj.  Haring  ascertained  from  this  table  under  the  reign  of  what  particular 
slMit  a  pflTBon  is  horn,  the^  cast  his  natirity,  and  thereby  predict  his  future  destiny. 
koriaataaeeb  should  aa  individual  be  bom  on  Sunday  at  half  past  twelre  or  a  quarter 
Id  oaa  a*  v.  (which  according  to  the  Mohununudans  would  be  Sunday  night,  they  cal- 
^'■*s*»g  Ihair  days  Irom  six  p.  m.  to  dx  p.  m .  and  nominally  from  sun-set  to  snn-set), 
ihs  plaaet  who  is  sorereign  at  that  hour  being  Venus,  her  influences  will  be  exerted 
«■  hin,  aad  he  will  be  **  fond  of  music  and  singing,  of  dress  and  perfumes/'  &c 
Vbt  fiuthar  particulars  oo  the  disposition  of  the  planets  read  what  follows  : 

The  saven  planets  are  supposed  by  astrologers  to  exert  many  fa?ourable  and 
■fctouiabla  influences  on  the  human  race ;  but  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  all 
I  have  selected  here  a  few  as  specimens  of  them. 

1.  The  Dispositions  of  the  Sun.  He  that  is  bom  during  the  retgn  of  the  Sun, 
ter  nala  or  iSHnale,  will  have  the  following  good  and  evil  qualities  inherent  in  him. 
Ha  will  be  wealthj,  sensible,  passionate,  easily  irritated,  generous  ;  he  will  aoaufare 
■Mil  pnfmty  I  his  word  will  be  much  respeoted  ;  partial  to  black  and  red  clothes  ; 
MS  ;  addicted  to  drinkiac; ;  a  sooffinr ;  little  fomed  for  pious  works  ;  annually  indis- 
s  his  birth  will  be  auspicious  to  his  parents,  but  he  will  outlive  them  both  (t.  e. 
tDagreaftage> 

X  The  DiapositioBS  of  Vtmus.  Fond  of  music  and  singing,  and  still  more  of 
aad  scents ;  partial  to  sweet  and  savoury  dishes ;  amorous  ;  beautiful ;  accom- 
' ;  amiable ;  delighting  in  always  making  liiinself  appear  neat  and  spmce ; 
Sly  comriving  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  not  disposed  to  dis- 
dow  hia  Cfwn  secrets  ;  never  without  perfumes  ;  voice  harmonious ;  a  great  songster ; 
a  plsasaat  speaker ;  of  a^oseable  conversation  ;  eloquent ;  nombers  of  men  and  women 
wUl  ba  ehamed  and  earaptnred  with  hi^  delightful  converse ;  ha  will  maintain  not  only 
his  psrsatib  hot  also  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

9b    The  Dispositions  of  Mereury,    A  roan  of  wisdom  and  learning  ;  a  transcriber ; 

ad  ia  aa««ral  of  tlw  sdences  ;  an  ingenious  painter ;  endowed  with  an  admirable 

lory  I  a^,  a  Hafls,  or  one  who  knows  the  whole  Qoran  by  heart ;  a  poet ;  wealthy  4 
a  parteet  BMStsr  of  arts ;  msny  will  derive  advantage  by  cultivating  his  societr  and 
fHsadship  ;  ha  will  never  be  soUtarv,  but  invariably  surrounded  by  people  who  will  ever 
W  sahsamaat  to  his  will ;  sn  arithmetician  ;  of  uncommon  penetration  ;  afiectionate. 
If  fofoarsUy  diq>osed  towards  a  person,  he  will  exert  his  utmost  to  exalt  him  to  the 
Ufhait  hoDoora ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  be  displeased  with  any  one,  he  will  avoid  the 
vay  sight  of  him. 

4.  Hm  Dispositions  of  the  Afoon,  A  gambler ;  good-looking  ;  a  drankard  ;  a  great 
tnvdlar ;  addicted  to  flilsehood  ;  a  gabbler  ;  a  man  of  reputation  in  the  assemblies  of 
*^  ^fsat ;  subject  every  half  vear  jto  diseases  arising  Irom  debility  and  cold  ;  having  a 
ia«ral  dread  of  water ;  his  life  in  danger  in  travellmg ;  a  blessing  to  his  parents  and 


psasd; 
litato 


5.  The  Dispositions  of  Satwn,  Of  a  swarthy  or  dark  complexion  ;  long-lived  }  thin 
kbii  of  body  ;  idackeyes ;  a  flatterer ;  of  a  bilious  temperament ;  a  loud  voice ;  conra- 
ttoas  ;  a  brave  warrior  ;  good-looking  ;  of  a  hasty  disposition  ;  perverse  ;  tyraanical ; 
Jtod  of  fhsstising ;  unkmd  ;  liberal ;  capricious  ;  will  detest  flattery  ;  mind  pure  i  with- 
I  lit  malice  ;  ttrj  forgetful. 
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If  on  the  (Uy  or  night  of  Sunday  a  boy  be  born,  he  is  named 
Ibriheem,  Soolayman,  DAood,  Moosa,  I-yoob,  Haahim,  or  Imran; 
if  a  girl,  she  is  named  Huleema,  Hubeeba,  Zynub,  or  Ehodayja. 

If  on  Monday  J  a  boy  is  named  Mohummud,  Ahmad,  Muhmoodi 
Qasim,  Qadir ;  a  girl,  Fdtema,  Amcena,  Humeeda,  Bafea,  Booqea, 
Zureena,  Ribea. 

If  on  Tuesday^  a  boy  is  named  Ismaeel,  Is-haq,  Aba  Bokur, 
Eeleeas,  Y&sin;  a  girl,  Huuecfa,  A-ay-sha,  Koolsoom,  Shureefa, 
Sukeena. 

If  on  Wednetdayj  a  boy  is  named  Uosmftn,  Allee,  Haroon,  Has- 
sun,  Hosein,  Oomur,  Salayh;  a  girl,  Rabea,  Azeeza,  Jumeela, 
Fazila,  Nujum,  Khoorsheid,   Sitara. 

If  on  Thursdayj  a  boy  is  named  Yusoof,  Hummeed,  MoostoflBs, 
Moortooza,  Sajjad,  Baqur,  Askurree,  Ruzza,  Jaffur,  Mohammad 
Gh)wz ;  a  irirl,  Maree-yum^  Asea,  Hajira,  Zuleeklia,  Suffoora,  KhyroDy 
Wajida,  Wasila,  Gufoor,  Maroof. 

If  on  Fridayj  a  boy  is  named  Salayh,  Eesa,  Anwar,  Noor, 
Hydur,  Akurum,  Adam,  Sooltan,  Hubbeeb-ooUah,  Hafees-ooUah, 
Kureem-ooUah,  Kuhmut-oollah,  Aleem-oollah,  Qoodrut-ooIIaliy 
Abd-oollah,  Zeca-oollah ;  a  girl,  Mather,  Mah,  Zohui^  Mahboobah, 
Ameera,  Ruttun,  Bano,  Khatoon,  Nissa,  Huwa,  Arefa,  llama. 

If  on  Saturday  J  a  boy  is  named  Abd-ool-qidir,  Abd-ool-kareem, 
Abd-oor-ruzaq,  Abd-ool-wahab,  Abd-oos-Sattar,  Abd-oos  Bhookoor. 
Abd-ool  Luttccf,  8hum8-ood  Deen,  Nizzam-ood  Deen,  Simg-ood 
Deen,  Mookurum,  Siddccq ;  a  girl,  Nazook,  Mamoola,  hntdetu^  Bilqees. 


6.  Tlie  Ditpotidcmi  of  Jmmier.  His  dailj  food  ever  mbniid«at  i  h%  will  bs  fooi* 
looking  I  o  Htfli ;  •  mao  of  tdeiice  ;  a  ind^  t  loarnod  i  a  ooronor ;  a  moaara^  | » 
Nnwwiib ;  bj  tome  meaiii  or  other  he  will  diitinguiah  hii|it«lf  io  icieDca  sad  polhki  ( 
bo  will  havemABT  enemiet,  hot  alwaji  overcomothem  ;  none  of  thvm  will  ever  bt  abia  tm 
bare  him  ;  Im  will  ba  of  mild  addicsa ;  of  a  twcei  Tolce ;  in  handicraft,  dimviag,  tmM 
writlag  an  alcKaat  hand,  will  stand  nnrivallfd ;  be  will  ha  tenaibla  i  a  oonutlk^a 
charitable  t  Ann  in  mind  ;  of  a  delicate  eonitltntion  ;  high-aplrited  ;  extremely  pera^S 
ing  in  all  nndertakinga.  • 

7.  The  DiapoeitioM  of  Mar$,    Tjrrannieal ;  of  mddjr  complexion  ( a  qiaick  talker 
kind  I  one  eaaily  Irritated  and  vexed  ;  fond  of  while  apparel  and  pcrftuMt  i  afiqoainte< 
with  eeveral  of  the  arte  and  iciencee  ;  cameetlir  deeironi  of  acqairing  genami  knowledge 
maeh  inclined  to  deprive  his  neigfaboar  of  bis  monrr,  and  hom^it  np  for  himself 
inott  ambitions. 


pH'UUTTBK.  ** 


CHAPTER  II. 

Conecrniii;;  the  rites  of  Pwttee  unci  Ck*hutt^. 

PuiUe^  IB  a  oastom  observed  on  Uie  third  dayf  after  the  woman's 
eonfinement ;  when  the  females  assemble,  dress  toe  mother  and  infant 
in  red  clothes,  tie  a  red  hancUcerchief  on  the  Iiead  of  the  former,  and, 
holding  a  red  doth  as  a  canopy  over  their  heads,  apply  kajuH  or  kalik\ 
to  their  eyelids.  After  that,  they  fill  first  the  motlier's  lap  and  then 
dloMof  the  other  women  with  «ontantt||  and  pan-woparte  I  (betel). 
Hm  guests  after  this,  having  applied  a  little  huldee  (or  tarmeric)  to 
the  mother's  facei  and  having  deposited  their  rukhtuwe  (L  e.  some 
jT,  which  becomes  the  midwife's  perquisite),  take  their  departure. 


From  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  chliuttee^  they  celebrate  the 
dm  with  as  much  fc»tivities  and  rejoicings  as  their  means  will  admit 

Ck^kMee  shoold  be  observed  on  the  sixth,  but  takes  pkce  more 
KBoeralty  on  tlie  seventh  or  ninth  day  of  the  aecoucehmentlT    When 


*  Litvralljr  •ignifiet  Um  diriwm  of  s  woniaii*i  hair,  which  is  combed  towards  the 
l«o  iid«  and  |i«rtod  bj  a  lino  in  the  middle.  Whj  the  term  is  applied  to  this  cere- 
MBf  I  ksve  not  been  able  to  learn. 

t  Aceording  to  Mr*.  Meer,  **on  the  foarth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  tlie  IHends 
*ef  both  fkniHea  are  innted  lo  share  in  the  general  joj,  testified  br  a  noisy  assanbly 
"ofsii^giBf-wcsMa*  people  chattering,  tmclltif  sarouiy  dishes,  and  consunt  bustle*; 
**  vUdi  to  aojr  other  females  in  the  world  would  be  considered  annojances,  but  in  their 
"  mkm/a^m  are  agreeable  additions  to  the  happiness  of  the  mother,  who  is  in  most  cases 

*  sericaid  only  by  %  curtain  from  the  multitade  of  noisy  tisitora  assembled  to  rejoice 
** «  A*  importaat  event."— Vol.  ii.  p.  A. 

t  JS^fnl,  or  lamp-black  ;  procored  by  holding  a^y  metallic  subsUnes  (geaermlly  a 
hpi)  Ofer  the  iame  of  a  lamp. 

I  KtMk,  the  soot  which  collects  under  the  bottom  of  earthen  pots,  or  any  ressel 
te  has  stood  on  the  fire. 

I  Vide  Glossary. 

5  By  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali's  account,  this  custom  would  appear  in  Upper  Rindoostan  to 
ksthisnrud  on  the  last-mentioned  day.  Sho  observes  :  *'  on  the  ninth  dav  the  inlant  is 
^lathod— I  cannot  call  any  of  iu  previous  ablutions  a  bath,— then  its  little  head  is  well 
*iied,  sad  the  ailei  thrown  aside,  which  is  deouMd  noosssaiy.fimn  the  first  to  the  ninth 

*  dqr.  The  iolant  from  its  birth  is  laid  in  soft  beaten  ootton,  with  but  little  elochiug 
"mQ  it  has  been  well  bathed  ;  then  a  thin  muslin  loose  shirt»  edscd  and  bordered  with 
^  rihar  ribuads,  aad  a  small  sknll-cap  to  correspond,  eoroprisee  their  dress.    Blankets, 


1  siwBpiiig  dress  are  things  aaknown  In  the  anisery  of  a  j 

*  The  infiint's  first  nourishment  is  of  a  medicinal  kind,  eompoeed  ef -  mmmhm  feassia 
Mala,  Lia.)  a  vegeublc  aperient,  with  sugar  and  distilled  water  of  annisaed.;  tills  is 
dkd  fkoenttti,  and  the  baby  has  no  other  food  for  tho  first  three  days,  after  which  it 
*  fserivus  the  anne's  aid.  After  the  third  day  a  small  proportion  of  opium  is  admin- 
**  isterad,  which  pranicc  is  continued  daily  until  the  child  is  three  or  four  yearf  old."- 
tel.    ti.  p.  «. 


!♦;  cH*m'iTKK.  [Chap. 

t'requout  deatiis  occur  amuu>;  tbe  cliildreu  iu  a  tumilji  in  order  to 
change  the  luck,  tbey  perform  clihuttee  on  tlie  third,  initead  of  the 
sixth  day  ;  but  tlie  pi-oper  cfi'/tuttee^ay  is  the  sixth,  whence  the  origin 
of  the  term,  meaning  the  sixtli. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tlie  day  fixed  upon  for  tlie  obaervanoe 
of  the  ceremony,  the  midwife  washes  and  besmears  the  floor  of  the 
house  with  yellow  or  red  eartli,  or  cowdung,  and  tlien  goes  home. 


At  eight  or  nine  (lit  eight  or  ten)  oV*lock  of  tliat  dmy,  tbe  i 
(men  having  no  part  in  this  ceremony)  despatch  the  following  artielaa 
to  each  of  their  female  friends  and  relations,  on  a  large  jitter  carried 
on  the  head  of  the  midwife,  and  each  iudividuars  portion  parcelled  oiity 
vis. 


Sik  katf'koff  (mimosa  al^tergeus,    fioxb.),  or  rfetha  (a  _ 
emarginatus,  VahL),  with  which  they  wash  and  dean  tiie  ] 

Gint/Uie  oil  (ol.  sesam.  oriental.   Lin.),  to  rub  over  the  bodj 
previous  to  tlic  application  of  tlie  chieksa  (vide  Glossary). 

Chieksa  i)owder,  mixed  with  water,  to  apply  to  the  body^  aad 
therewith  ])erfume  it,  after  the  oil  has  nearly  evaiiorated. 

Lamp-black,  on  a  bit  of  stick,  to  apply  to  the  eye-lids. 

Pan'soopareey  or  betel  (vide  Glossary). 

Pam'jay^ree^  or  caudle  given  to  puer|)eral  women  (Gloss). 

Aflertlie  child  has  I)een  washed,  a  koorU^  made  of  any  old  artiele 
of  dress  tliat  had  been  worn  by  muno  great  |)erKonago  wfio  hail  lived 
to  a  considerable  a;;e,  is  tlic  first  dress  put  on  the  child  (hitherto 
having  worn  only  a  pinafore  tied  round  the  neck,  and  covering  the 
chest  and  abdomen),  iu  order  that  he  may  also  attain  to  as  great  aa 
age.  Should  tlie  midwife  be  an  ohl  woman,  she  makes  up  a  hwHm 
of  some  of  her  old  clothes,  and  brings  and  puts  it  on  the  chikL  Then 
all  the  female  relatives  in  the  houNC  and  neighl>ourliood  bathe  them- 
selves, and  wear  the  fine  clean  drcHsesi  brought  by  the  washerman 
for  the  mother  ami  friends ;  for  it  in  the  uaual  pi*actic«  for  him  to 
lend  for  that  day  to  |K>or  |K*ople,  on  Hucb  an  (Hvasion,  clotlios  whioh 
belong  to  his  employers,  for  which  he  is  suitably  rewarded.  Sodi 
suitsof  clothes  are  termed  ^arr«k^  (or  borrowed)! 

This  being  done,  they  place  the  lying-in  woman  on  an  Indian 
cot,  and  bathe  her  with  a  decoction  of  aromatic  herbs,  viz.  of  a  hand- 
ful of  wftm  (or  margosa  loaves*),  and  tkumbalee  (or  leaves  of  the 
chaste  troef)*  Ai  this  time  it  is  usoal  to  give  a  present  to  the  mid- 
wife of  some  ready  money.  On  this  day,  die  kuletjee^  as  it  is  ealled, 
of  a  sheep  (vtr.  the  heart,  liver,  lungn,  spleen,  and  kidneys),  are 


•  Mclis  assdirsdiCa.  Uii. 
t  ViifK  nrfuat]o   Lio 
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invmriably  dressed  and  served  up  with  k^hichree.  A  portion  is  like- 
wise transmitted  to  all  absent  relatives,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  sing- 
ingy  muuc,  and  all  kinds  of  merry-making.  These  ceremonies  are 
observed  not  only  on  the  eKhuttee'CLBiy  of  the  first-bom,  but  also  on 
that  of  every  child. 

In  the  evening,  a  plate  of  k^hichree  or  polaooy  with  two  or  three 
kinds  of  oorries  ana  other  things,  according  as  they  can  afford  them. 


kepi  over-night  This  is  in  order  that,  when  the  child  ^ows  up, 
ij  not  eye  and  oovet  every  article  of  food  he  sees.  Should  his 
s  not  keep  these  things,  and  he  afterwards  torn  out  a  gaurriiandj 
pemle  are  apt  to  say  that  it  is  very  probable  his  Vhanda  (as  this 
dian  is  called)  was  not  sufficiently  mled  with  many  choice  viands ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  dish,  a  lamp,  made  of  flour  paste,  having  four 
wksis,  h  occasionally  plJEu^ed  and  lighted.  The  friends  of  the  puer- 
peral woman,  on  seeing  thia  bright  luminary,  drop  into  it  something 
m  tbe  alunpe  of  money,  according  to  each  one's  means,  and  it  ia  kept 
bnmii^  all  night ;.  but  next  morning  the  midwife  carries  it  off. 

The.  dish  of  food'  is  termed  dChuUeB  ha  Vhanda^  as  also  rut-jugga^ 
and  by  the  vulgar  MkuUee-mak  (or  sixthnlay  mother)^  because 
they  suppose  that  Ch^huttee  (whom  they  consider  an  angel  that  writes 
people's  fotes)  comes  and  writes  the  child's  destiny  upon  it 

The  ceremony  of  cKhuUes  is  commolv  kept  by  the  lower  orders 
of  society ;  while  the  higher  classes  usually  substitute  the  lita  Uqeeqa 
(vide  next  ^apter)  in  its  stead. 


1«  TOE  FORTIITH   DAV.  [CHAP.    JIL 


(JHAPTER  III. 

Conoerning.  Itt.  Ckilla^  or  the  fortieth  dJAj.— Sd.  i/qetqa,  or 
dtm,  or  thftTing.— 4th.  Pladng  the  child  in  the  Omkwtura^  or  ewisgifif 

Skct.    1.— CAtUa,  or  the  fariieih  dny, 

Chilla  is  a  right  observed  bj  both  rich  and  poor  on  the  fortiedi 
day  after  parturition,  and  is  esteemed  by  them  an  important  fi»trnd ; 
for,  agreeably  to  the  Shurra  (or  precepts  of  Mohnmmnd),  nnlil 
day  the  mother  is  not  allowed  to  pray  or  £ut,  toooh  the  sacred  Qi 
or  enter  the  Munid.    It  was  the  custom  originally  to  refiraia  i 

theae  as  long  as  the  woman  had  any  issne  upon  her ;  but  the  fb 

as  well  as  tl^  wise  among  the  female  sex  have  equally  fixed  upon  the 
fortieth  day  as  the  bouncury  of  self-deniaL 

On  this  day,  as  well  as  on  that  of  cKhuttee  (and  also  by  the 
ceneralibr  of  people  on  the  twelfth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieUii  called 
the  monthly  cXi Uo,  when  they  also  cook  Ueer,  Vhiehttey  Mqjet,  aecocd* 
ing  to  their  means),  the  female  relatives  and  neighbours  assemble^  md 
have  the  lying-in-woman  and  infant  bathed  and  dressed  out  in  fine 
clothes.  Kheer  and  Ichichrtt  having  been  cooked,  znAfaUeha  oflhrad 
in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Hohummud  Moostnflh  (the  blessing  I  Ac), 
are,  in  the  forenoon,  eaten  and  distributed,  and  sent  to  the  malea  aM 
females. 

The  female  acquaintances  are  invited  for  the  evening ;  and  when 
the  period  of  assemoling  approaches,  docleet  are  despatched  for  i  * 


for  the  mother  a  sorae,  p€$hwazj  orhmee^  ehcUej  and  a  set  of  h^mgrtm^ 
MM-saoparsf,  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  mndui;  moreover,  some  alao 
oring  fer  the  fiither  a  aoyfa,  pugrttj  or  some  other  dress.  These  are 
either  brought  with  th«n  on  some  kind  of  tray,  such  as  a  tetuft 
MocM,  tisAire,  miapj  or  in  baskets,  (just  as  they  can  aflbrd  it),  or  i 
for  afterwards. 


*  Abo  *  tmwmtm  of  gold  sad  tilfer  i  thiM  sra  ttihleCs  oa  wUeh  SBfraTed  vsnes 
••  AoBi  the  giM«  M  fauHarihed  ia  Arshie  ehsraelmt  tfMraiaslraBfoa  cvrdsergaM 
•*  ihrwd,  sad  wiepeaded,  wh«ichs  child  U  old  saoogh  lo  hear  their  vtighi,  etfroM 
"  ihonldfT,  cRMriiif  the  heeh  sad  chert,  end  reeching  bdow  the  hip  on  th#  ompeeiis 
•  tid^"- If r.   Mftr  H.  Ah,^\,  il.  p.  f. 
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If  any  of  the  women  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  any 
thini;  valuable,  thej  content  themselves,  on  beholding  the  infants 
oonntenanoe,  with  putting  a  rupee  or  two  into  its  hands. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  customary  for  the  child's  maternal  grand- 
molfaer,  maternal  grandfather,  maternal  aunt,  and  other  relatives  on 
the  modier's  side,  to  bring  with  them  for  the  child  a  present  (accord^ 
ing  to  their  means),  of  a  gold,  silver,  or  wooden  cradle  ;  some  ready 
mcxney,  a  pair  of  kurrat/j  tarrayj  a  gold  or  silver  huns-lee,  with  Khichreej 
sofpur  ana  other  eatables,  jewels,  clothes,  &c :  and  this  is  called 
l^kidkree  kee  rusmm  (or  the  k'hichree  ceremony.) 

The  whole  of  that  day  is  spent  in  amusements  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  such  as  music,  vocal  ana  instrumental,  &c. 

in  most  oitieB,  on  the  dChuttee  and  eldlla  days,  they  engage 
jyrgjf  (eumiohs) ;  or  these  come  of  their  own  accord,  to  dance,  sing, 
and  play.  It  is  customary  for  eunuchs  to  go  and  search  abotit  the 
lmM»  calling  out,  ^^  where  is  a  son  bom  ?"  and  when  a  boy  is  bom 
any  where,  fliey  dance  at  the  house  of  the  parents,  and  exact  money 
from  tbem,  according  to  their  means.  K  a  girl  be  bom,  they  do  not 
get  much — in  fact,  most  people  give  nothing,  nor  are  they  themselves 
at  all  importunate  in  their  demands.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  should 
diOT  not  be  sent  for,  they  contrive  to  find  him  out,  go  to  his  house 
ana  danoe.  Should  they  be  suitably  rewarded  agreeably  to  the  rank 
of  the  individual,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  they  raise  a  clamour  and 
noise,  and  load  him  with  curses.  In  short,  they  do  not  leave  the 
bouae  until  they  obtain  something. 

Their  mode  of  dancing  is  as  follows :  A  good  looking  pei*son 
among  them  is  selected  to  dance,  and  the  rest  play  on  the  dhiluk  and 
mmgieray  and  sing.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  dancer 
makes  an  artificial  increase  in  the  size  of  his  abdomen,  by  inserting  a 
ebtfa  pad  under  his  dress  to  represent  a  woman  with  child.  After  a 
little  while,  the  dancer,  as  if  in  actual  labour,  screams  and  roars  out 
lostHy,  and  ultimately  drops  the  pad  as  if  bringing  forth  the  infant. 
Then  ^e  pretended  mother  rocks  it  in  a  cradle,  or  dandles  it  in  her 
arms.  Aner  dancing  and  singing  awhile,  they  take  some  beUl  and 
onbofled  rice,  and  depart. 

In  the  evening  about  six  or  seven  o'clock,  the  male  relatives  and 
friends  are  likewise  invited  to  a  separate  entertainment ;  when,  after 
liiej  have  offered  futeeha  over  polaoo  in  the  name  of  all  the  prophets, 
or  of  his  holiness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  blessing!  &c.),  it  is 
served  up  to  them. 

It  is  customary  among  some,  on  the  clChuttee  or  chilia  night, 
to  take  the  mother  out  into  the  open  air  with  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  make  her  count  a  few  stars.  AAer  this  they  shoot  a  couple  of 
arrows  into  the  air. 
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Sect.  2. — Ugeegoj  or  Sacrifice. 

Among  soino  people^  either  on  the  ch^hutUe  or  ckUUf  or  anj 
other  convenient  day,  tlie  rite  tujeeqa*  is  performed.  It  consists  in  m 
sacrifice  to  Ood,  in  the  name  of  the  child,  of  two  be-gosts,  if  the 
new-born  be  a  boy ;  and  of  one,  if  a  girL  The  he-goat  reqafarea  to 
be  above  a  year  old,  and  tukedi-ool'-aza  (or  perfSaot  and  witfaoat 
blemish) ;  he  must  not  be  blind  of  one  or  both  e^-es,  or  lame,  and  is 
to  be  skinned  so  nicely  that  no  flesh  adhere  to  his  skin,  and  hit  fleah 
so  cut  up  tliat  not  a  bone  be  broken.  It  being  diifionlt  to  aepania 
the  flesh  from  the  smaller  bones,  tliey  are  boiled  and  dressed  with  At 
flesh  remaining ;  while  in  eating,  the  people  arc  enjoined  to  masticate 
and  swallow  the  softer  bones,  and  the  meat  is  carefully  taken  off  the 
larger  ones  without  injuring  tlie  bone.  The  meat  is  weU  boiled, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  easily  separated  from  the  bones.  This 
is  served  up  with  mandaj  ekupaUe,  or  roiee.^  While  they  are  offioriiig 
it,  an  Arabic  sentence  is  repeated  ;  the  signification  of  which  raw 
thus  :  *^  0  Almighty  Grod  I  I  offer  in  the  stead  of  my  own  ofipring, 
^^  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  head  for  head,  Ixme  for  bone,  hair  rar 
^^  hair,  and  skin  for  skin.  In  the  name  of  Ood  do  I  saenfioe  dna 
^'  ke*goat"  It  is  meritorious  to  distribute  tlie  food  to  all  daasea  of 
people,  save  to  the  seven  following  individuals,  me.,  the  peraon  o& 
whose  account  the  offering  is  made,  his  parents,  and  his  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ;  to  whom  it  is  unlawful  to 
partake  of  it 

Tlie  bones,  boiled  or  unboiled,  skin,  feet,  and  liead,  are  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  eat  them. 

Sect.  3. — Mocmdun^  or  Shariftg. 

Among  the  rcsjtectable  and  wealtliy,  Uaeeqa  is  first  |>crformed ; 
and  Moondun  on  anv  day  aftcrwanls.  lliough  most  peojile  have  the 
child^s  head  shaved  on'  the  uqeei/a  day,  tlie  lower  classes  of  people 
only  observe  the  latter  ceremony;  and  tliose  who  are  verv  poor,  more- 
over, to  Ha%'e  expense  do  it  on  the  same  day  with  one  of  the  prooedi^gy 
viz.  cJChuttee  or  chillaj  while  tlie  rich  ]ienonn  tlicm  all  on  differani 
days. 

On  this  occasion,  the  child's  head  is  shaved,  and  the  ceremenr  ia 
denominated  Moondun ;  from  moondna^  to  shave.  Those  who  cen 
afford  it  have  it  fwrformcd  with  a  silver-monntod  razor,  and  use  m 
silver  cup  to  contain  the  water ;  both  of  which,  after  the  operaiidn, 
are  given  in  a  present  to  the  barber,  together  with  one  and  a  quarter 
mer  of  rice,  some  pan^tooparety  a  couple  of  wreaths  of  flowers,  a  i 
gay,  and  some  cahh. 


•  f/oM^a  proiMrlj  InpliM.  bolk  Iha  eeuMmief  of  ths  Mcrttet  sad  the  riiavlaff  of 
tht  diUd*!  be«d  ;  but  to  this  Utter  opefatioa,  the  psople  of  thli  ooaatiy  hara  gif«i  iha 
DSBM  of  Motmdum.    The  fonner  ii  a  rite  dirertsd  to  be  obecrrcd  ia  the  Hmidtu, 

t  Different  kindi  of  bread 
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After  the  head  is  shaved,  among  the  iiobilify  a  solution  of  safiron, 
and  among  the  poor  sundul  embrocation  is  applied  on  it  The  hair  is 
then  weired,  and  its  weight  in  silver  being  distributed  among  the 
rdigiotis  mendicants,  it  is  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  eithei^  buried 
in  £e  earth  or  thrown  into  tlie  water. 

l%oee  who  can  afford  it  have  the  hair  taken  to  the  water-side, 
and  there,  after  they  have  assc^mbled  musicians  and  the  woman,  and 
oflSNred  faieeha  in  the  name  of  Khoaja  Khizur*  over  tlie  Iiair,  on 
wluoii  tioejr  put  flour,  sugar,  ghee,  and  milk,  the  whole  is  placed  on  a 
raft  or  juhaz^  (a  sUd,  ch.  xiv.  sect  3)  illuminated  by  lamps,  the 
vninfaanB  singing  and  playing  the  whole  time,  they  launch  it  on  the 
water. 

Some  people  at  the  time  otmoondun  leave  ehoontees  (or  tufts  of 
hair  nnahaved)  in  the  name  of  particular  saints  {vide  chap,  xxvii), 
and  take  great  care  that  nothing  unclean  contaminates  them.  A  few, 
Towuig  in  the  name  of  any  saint,  do  not  perform  moondun  at  all,  but 
albw  ue  hair  to  grow  for  one  or  even  four  or  five  years ;  and,  either 
at  the  expiration  of  Uie  appointed  season,  or  a  little  before  or  after, 
proceed  to  the  dur^dh  (or  ^rine)  of  that  saint,  and  there  have  the  hair 
iJhaTed.  Should  it  happen  that  tbey  are  in  a  distant  country  at  the 
time,  and  have  not  the  means  of  repairing  to  his  shrine,  they  perform 
/oteAo  in  his  name,  and  have  the  hair  shaved  at  the  place  where  they 
may  happen  to  be.  Such  hair  is  termed  yt<ma{  choontee^  or  jumal  baL 
Thm  ^eremonr  is,  by  some  men  and  women,  performed  with  great 
fiuth  in  its  effieacy. 

Sbct.  4. — Placing  the  infant  m  the  Guhwara  or  Cradle. 

On  the  £brtieth  day,  or  usually  on  some  previous  day,  the  infant 
is  placed  in  a  guhwara  (u  e.  a  swinging-cradle.) 

At  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  in  the  swing  (observed 
in  the  evening),  the  females  having  assembled,  apply  mndul  to  the 
four  legs  of  the  cradle,  and  ornament  them  with  red  thread.  Then 
having  placed  four  cocoanuts  on  the  four  comers  witliin  the  cradle, 
and  pnt  some  boiled  ehunna^  (or  Bengal  horse-gram),  together  with 
malesia  and  van^eoaparee  on  a  platter,  placed  on  the  floor  near  the 
swing,  or  held  in  the  hand,  they  lay  the  child  down  in  the  cradle,  and 
sing  some  customary  song  for  lulling  babies  asleep;  after  which, 
for  the  sake  of  amusement,  they  scramble  for  the  eatables. 

Th^  sit  up  the  whole  night  amusing  themselves  with  singing, 
mnsici  oc  Sometimes  they  perform  the  parts  themselves,  and  play 
on  the  iThal  and  munjeera ;  at  other  times  emplov  hired  domaiaeiai 
(professed  female  musicians)  to  plav  and  sing  to  them.  These  oere- 
monies  belong  peculiarly  to  the  femue  department 

*  Khoaja  Ehiznr. — Vide  chap.  xxviL 
t  Cicer  arienatom.    Lin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CoDMfniiig.  lit.  The  child*!  LtuUoo  hamdkma,  or  rnddiiff  Lmidoa,  {/Mm 
hADdt).-— Id.  Ckmitama,  or  CMibg  the  infimt  to  lick,  i.  <.  weaning.— -ad.  JDmmi 
or  teething.— 4th.  MooU*lm  hamAm,  or  crmwling  on  all  finm.— ftth.  JToii  dl*i 
or  boring  the  eara. 

SicT.  1. — Luddoobandkm. 

Whan  the  ehild  is  «bont  fimr  months  dd,  in  fdaying  witii 
hands  he  fireqnentljr  eksps  them  together;  tins  aetion  is  oonstnir'  * 
the  child's  miming  ludaoat ;  consequently  1mddoo9  (a  kind  of 
sweetmeat)  are  immediately  ordered  for  the  oooasioD ;  and  afte 
have  invited  the  nearer  rehitives,  and  offisred  fcUAa  on  thm  m 
name  of  the  Prophet  (the  blessing,  Ae.)|  they  are  distaribatsd  to  ^ 
and  after  this  they  make  merry. 

Sect.  2.— Cfty^taia. 

On  the  child's  attaining  the  age  of  seven  months,  the 
rekttives,  male  and  female,  are  invited  to  a  (east ;  on  which  o( 
they  cook  Tfolaoo  and  feemee  or  kheer^  and  havimr  offSnred  faUAa  fai 
the  blessed  name  of  his  bolmess  Mohommnd  the  Chosen,  (on  whooit 
Ac.,)  thev  take  a  little  of  the^iwmee  with  the  fore-finger,  and  apply  it 
to  the  child's  tongue  (hence  its  name  ekuttana^  L  e.  causing  to  uidk\ 
This  is  repeated  twice ;  and  may  with  greater  propriety  be  tennaa 
weaning,*  since  previous  to  the  performance  of  this  coremony  iha 
child  tasted  notmng  but  its  mother's  milk ;  but  from  this  day  ha  ia 
allowed  other  kinds  of  foodf 


On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  similar  ones  when  females  are 
tained,  the  cTAo/  and  munjeeray  are  necessarily  present ;  and  thsj 
amuse  themselves  in  singing  and  playing  on  them. 

SaCT.  3. — Dant  fmhdna. 

Frequently  termed  dant  gkoongnet;  because  on  tlie  first  tooth 
making  iti  appearance,  they  prepare  ahoanffnefon  of  wheat  or  cAicjumi 
(Boinl  horse-gram^,  that  is,  ooil  them  whole  with  sugar ;  and  hav- 
ing onered /olama,  distribute  Uiero  among  the  relations,  friends,  and 
iieigfab(Hirs.  Those  who  can  afibrd  it  have  an  entertainment  in  tha 
evening. 


*  The  child  do«  boC  dieeoatinns  sschlng,  freqwatlj,  till  be  ia  three  or  few  jean  oM. 
t  Tbs  Am  ted  they  give  coaaifti  of  ailk  ntud  with  fkn  (or  clahflcd  bmier.) 
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Sect.  4. — Moottliee  bandlma, 

Mootthee  bandhna  (or  closing  the  fists),  and  renana  (or  crawling), 
are  names  given  to  the  ceremony,  when  the  child  shuts  his  fists  and ' 
begins  to  crawl  on  all  fours.  On  this  occasion  they  prepare  moar^ 
wtoora  (pardied  rioeV,  mixed  np  with  symp  otgoor,  and  made  in  the 
finrm  of  btddoo&  (or  Dalls),  dispense  them  among  the  invited  relations 
and  firiends,  and  spend  the  night  in  amusing  themselves  with  singing 
and  mnaic. 

Sect.  5. — Kan  cKhaydancu 

When  a  mx\  attains  to  the  age  of  one  or  two  years,  the  lobes  of 
her  ears  are  bored.  Having  put  into  the  liq)  of  the  operatrix  two 
liapnu  (or  dried  half-kernels  of  the  cocoannt)  and  pan^aoapareey 
mi  flfiplied  ntmkd  to  her  neck,  they  employ  her  to  make  the  noles. 
Bf  degrees  other  holes  are  boied  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  ear, 
mm  even  in  the  centre  part  of  it,  till,  when  the  child  has  reached  the 
^  of  two  or  three  joars,  she  has  thirteen  holes  in  the  rieht  ear  and 
taelve  in  the  left.  Some  have  onl^  a  hole  bored  in  each  lobe  of  the 
mae.  a  seeoiid  in  the  middle  projeotmg  part  over  the  orifice  of  the  ear, 
alhird  above,  and  a  few  others  here  and  there.  In  the  Deccan  it  is 
eonsidered  vulgar  by  most  people  to  bore  holes  uniformly  all  round 
Ae  edges  of  the  ears,  as  that  practice  is  mostly  adopted  by  low-caste 
{eople^  sueh  as  kunjurs  and  butchers. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Coocerning  Dawut,  or  ioTiutkm  ;  comprising,  Itt  The  MBdisg  of  Edaekm  (« 
ourdAiikoois  with  veriMl  inviutioni),— 8d.  The  bringiag  or  Uking  of  iViiye-ii»  wMm 
Mmmja  (preeenU  carried  in  itote),  bj  the  guests. 

Sect.  L — Inviuaions. 

The  citttom  of  sending  edaehee  (or  cardomoms)  is  a  fonn  of  invtr 
tation  in  oommon  nse  among  the  female  sex.  Men  generally  bsMr 
their  firiends  hj  letter. 

When  any  afiair  of  importance  is  aboni  to  take  plaee  m  a  pai^ 
son's  hoQse,  sooh  as  a  nttptial  oeremony  or  an  enlertaiBaieiityMid  iMh 
reqoisite  to  invite  ladies  on  those  joyful  oecasions,  this  is  doM  ly  Aat 
transmission  of  eardamoms  to  each  pi  rsoB,  as  fbUows : 


Any  woman  in  the  habit  of  going  about  the  street,  lane,  or 
is  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  l^ing^  superbly  decked  out,  h 
patched  on  her  errand,  attended  by  musicians  putying*  and  i 
m  her  hand  a  brass  plate  containing  sundtdy  pan^iooparee  ka 
(betel-leaf  parcels),  together  with  sugar-canay  and  cardamoms  enve- 
loped in  rea  paper,  separately  arranged  in  eadi  one's  name. 


The  woman  sent  with  the  cardamoms  approaches  the  lady 
the  utmost  respect,  and  having  made  her  obeisance,!  deliver!  lisr 
message  in  these  terms :  ^^  Such  or  such  a  lady  (naming  the  peraoa) 
^^  wenoB  her  best  compliments  and  embraces  to  you  ;  and  says,  thai 
^^  as  to-morrow  there  is  a  little  gaiety  about  to  take  place  in  n/ 
^^  house,  and  I  wish  all  my  female  friends  by  their  presence  to  jgran 
^^  and  ornament  with  their  feet  the  house  of  this  poor  individual,  nd 
^^  thereby  make  it  a  garden  of  roses,  you  must  also  pontitdy  etNM,t 
^^  and  by  remaining  a  couple  of  hours,  honour  my  humble  dwelliiig 
"  with  your  company." 

Should  she  accept  of  the  invitation,  the  cardamom-bearer  a{qiliea 
a  little  of  the  iundul  to  her  neck,  stomach,  and  back,  and  puta  Imt 
share  of  sugar-candy  and  cardamoms  into  her  mouth,  or  they  are 
handed  to  l^r  along  with  the  betel-leaf  parcel. 


• 


'  Mesaiag,  oas  oo(  immared. 
t  For  the  diftraat  forms  of  salatstioo,  deptndinf  apoD  the  rink  of  the  indiriduli^ 
fidi  QlOMsry. 

A  coounoo  Biodc  of  Mriogi  do  not  decitnt  doing  so. 


♦ 
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Should  Uie  lady  not  be  willing  to  go,  sundul  is  only  applied,  and 
a  p(m  ka  beera  (without  any  of  the  cardamom  and  sugar-candy)  handed 
to  ber. 

Having,  after  this  fashion,  been  at  all  the  houses  and  returned 
ihe  message  (with  compliments),  of  their  intention  of  coming,  next 
day  a  dooUe^  accompanied  by  a  maid-servant,  is  despatched  for  them. 
But  if  the  hostess  be  poor,  she  sends  her  pwn  women  to  escort  them 
to  the  house  a  little  before  daybreak.* 

On  their  arrival,  the  lady  of  the  house  advances  to  the  gate  to 
meet  them,  and  embracing  and  welcoming  them  with  smiles,  takes 
them  by  the  hand  into  the  house,  and  seats  them  on  the  carpet 

On  many  minor  occasions  women  are  similarly  invited  by  the 
■fmdjpg  of  such  a  messenger ;  but  she  is  unattended  by  music,  and 
does  noi  carry  any  cardamoms,  mndul^  &c. 

Sect.   2. — Presents  made. 

The  guests,  in  going  to  the  house,  must  bring  with  them  some 
fliy-oo-to  alias  fnt<n/a  (i.  e.  presents),  and  in  so  doing,  they  are  guided 
by  the  oonaideration  of  the  nature  of  the  feast,  as  well  as  by  a  regard 
to  their  own  means. 

The  presents  usually  brought  on  the  celebration  of  the  ceremonies 
iiCKlmtUe  and  ChUla  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  tnz.  a  hunsleej 
farroy,  koortOy  topee^  saree,  eholee^  pan-sooparee,  p'hool  and  sunduL 

On  ihe  occasion  of  the  child's  being  taught  bismilla^  the  presents 
ccmaist  of  a  small  gold  or  silver  plate  of  the  weight  of  eight  annas  or 
one  tola^^  suspended  by  a  red  thread,  together  with  a  piece  of  velvet 
snffieieiit  to  make  a  ehoUey  pan^soopareey  flowers,  sundul^  and  sweet- 


If  the  present  be  intended  for  a  wedding-gift,  it  consists  of  a 
shawl,  a  piece  of  muslin,  a  saree^  pugreej  or  cholee^  with  pan-^ooparee^ 
flowers,  and  sundulj  or  some  delicious  viand  or  muleeda^  (a  kind  of 
cake),  or  sweetmeats,  or  merely  betel,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
These  are  either  brought  along  with  them,  or,  as  among  the  great, 
are  after  their  arrival  carried  thither  by  the  men  in  great  pomp  and 
state. 

It  is  expected  that  those  in  low  circumstances  should  make  a 
present  of  at  least  a  velvet  cliolee^X  with  some  sweetmeats,  jxm-^oopar^, 
flowers,  and  sunduly  according  to  their  means. 

Should  they  not  have  brought  any  munjaj  they  are  required  to 
put  a  rupee  or  two,  or  half  a  rupee,  into  the  hands  of  either  the  child 
or  the  mistress  of  the  ceremony. 

*  Literal]  J,  when  two  ghurreet  of  the  night  are  still  wanting, 
t  A  tola  (or  mpee)  weighs  exactly  three  drams. 
X  Value  ahout  a  rupee,  or  two  shillings. 

r 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Concerning  the  custom  of  forming  the  Sal  giruh 
Burrus  ganthj  or  annual  knot,  i.  e.  the  Obflervauoe  of  Urn 
Birth-day  Anniversary. 

This  custom  is  observed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  child's  birlh- 

Xit  is  commemorated  with  great  rejoicings.  Having  cookil 
,  and  invited  all  the  relatives  and  friends  ror  the  evenuig»  tlM| 
are  entertained  sumptuously.  Along  with  the  pdaoo  are  depoatM 
sometimes  Vhullte  and  sugar,  and  over  Utiem  fateeha  is  oflhred, 
in  the  name  of  his  holiness  the  Prophet,  or  Nook  (Noah,  the  ] 
God  be  upon  them  I)  Tliis  being  ended,  some  old  dame 
openly  ties  a  knot  on  the  red  thread  brought  for  the  occasion, 
is  observed  annually  by  way  of  record  of  the  age  of  the  individmL 
The  women  amuse  themselves  all  night  with  singing,  playing,  < 
and  drinking.* 

This  is  a  custom  very  common  among  the  nobility ;  less  to 
the  lower  classes  of  people. 

Some  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  first  the  entertainmittl ; 
after  dinner  is  ended,  Hxefaieeka  on  the  k'hmlUe  and  ragar,  or  *«Mff 
alone,  with  the  above-mentioned  red-thread,  in  the  nanw  of  his  Mi* 
ness  Noah  (peace  be  unto  him  I) 

Hie  reason  \^hjfateeha  is  offered  in  the  name  of  Noah  (peaoo  1m 
unto  him  I)  is,  that  since  he  lived  to  an  incalculable  age  (loine  mj 
five  hundred,  others  a  thousand  years),  it  is  to  be  mped  that  kj 
imploring  his  blessing  the  child's  age  will  likewise  prove  long.f 


*  Tbongfa  in  public  tbcj,  as  well  as  th«  men,  drink  onlv  tach  btreraget  ••  y 
§kmrbmt^  milk,  ftc^  it  to  not  mjconmon  for  them  in  prirntA  to  tnk«  ttrong  drink,  nlthoafli 
it  be  pfohlbiltd  In  tbe  Qatam ;  exensinf  tbemaelTes  bj  ujring  tbnt  tbsra  to  no  bans  la 
the  nte  of  the  jnice  of  a  fhdt,  r>Mnninf  the  grape). 

t  Tbe  girKi  jfn  are  nnmbered  bj  aiilrer  loop  or  ring  being  added  ** jrtarij  to  Ite 
**  ffwrdamit,  or  tdrtr  neck-ring.  Tlieee  are  tbe  onlj  metboda  of  regifltring  tbe  ages  «f 
**  If  naenhnaon  rhildren. 

**Tbe  M^9inlA  to  a  daj  of  annnal  rejoietng  throngb  tbe  wboto  booae,  of  wychtkt 
*'  boy  to  a  member;  mnaic,  flreworki,  toys,  and  whalers  aamseoMttt  suiu  bto  age  nad 
••  utte  are  liberallr  i.'rantcd  to  All  op  the  tueatnre  of  bto  happiness. **~Jfrt    M.  H.  Afi, 

▼ol.  li  p  I". 


J 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Concerning  the  custom  of  teaching  the  Child  Bismilla, 
(or  pronouncing  the  name  ot  God,)  and  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

The  ceremony  of  bismilla  is  observed  when  the  boy  or  girl  has 
attained  the  age  of  four  years  four  months  and  four  days.* 

Two  or  three  days  previous  to  it,  the  child  is  decked  out  from 
to  foot  in  yellow  chthesj  has  some  ohiha  applied  by  sohagin 
1,  and  is  seated  in  a  separate  room  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
I ;  has  a  cloth  ceiling  erected  over  his  head,  and  coloured  doth 
cnrtidna  suspended  from  it  all  round,  to  represent  a  throne.  Every 
moming  and  evening  while  they  are  rubbing  the  chihsa  over  his 
body,  musicians  continue  singing  and  playing,  and  the  child  is  not 
aBowed  to  go  about  This  is  denominated  munja  bythna  (i.  e,  sitting 
mstate). 

The  day  before  that  of  the  ceremony,  the  females  are,  as  above 
idstedy  invited  by  the  sending  of  eelachee  (or  cardamoms),  and  the 
male  relatives  and  friends  by  Tetter,  in  the  following  form : 

^^  To  (such  a  one)  the  obliger  of  friends,  greeting, 

*'  At  this  poor  individual's  dwelling,  his  son  (or  daughter,  as  the 
"  case  may  be),  is  tiiis  evening  fo  be  taught  bismiUa-'khtpanee  (or  to 
"  repeat  tne  name  of  God),  I  beg  you  will,  by  becoming  one  of  the 
"  pariy,  kindly  grace  and  ornament  the  assembly  with  your  presence, 
"  and  joyfully  partake  of  something ;  for  by  so  doing,  you  will  afford 
'^  me  peculiar  pleasure. 

^^  The  letter  of  (so  and  so)  a  Moonshee  or  Mowlmoee.'' 

Among  the  illiterate  poor,  instead  of  a  note,  a  verbal  message  is 
sent  to  the  above  effect,  by  a  person  usually  employed  on  such 
errands. 

On  the  bismilla  day,  the  females  assemble  among  themselves, 
and  the  men  meet  together  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the  evening. 

The  child  having  being  bathed  in  the  aflemoon,  and  all  the 
ehiisa  washed  well  offhis  body,  they  exchange  his  yellow  garments  for 
red  or  white  ones  of  superior  quality ;  such  as  tash^}  badUijt  mushroOj^ 
or  tumkhwabyW  (according  to  their  means);  then  having  suspended 

*  If  a  daughter,  the  ptdgooncThunf  (or  plaiting  of  the  little  girl's  aide  locks,)  is  like. 

first  performed  with  the  bismilla. 

t  ToMk,  or  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 

X  Badla,  or  brocade  of  silken  stuff  variegated. 

§  Muskroo,  or  staffs  of  silk  and  cotton. 

H  Kumkhwah,  silk  inter^'ovcn  with  pold  or  Jsilver  flowers. 
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on  the  child's  neck  the  gold  or  sih-er  plates  lied  to  a  red  thready 
which  some  may  have  brought,  they  apply  mndul  to  his  netkj  uUmr 
and  other  scents  to  his  clothes,  throw  a  ^rland  of  flowers  round  hit 
neck,  put  yiy'ray  (or  flower-bracelets^  on  nis  wrists,  and  crown  tho 
whole  with  a  $ayhra  (or  wreath  of  nowers,  or  of  gold-wire)  oyer  his 
forehead*     In  short,  tliey  adorn  him  in  every  way  possible. 

Thus  bedecked,  he  is  seated  in  the  presence  of  his  family-taacher. 
or  in  front  of  some  learned  and  respectable  person,  as  a  mrnJmJtk 
(or  divine),  &c. 

Near  them  are  placed  a  couple  of  trays,  containing  luddooi  (two 
large  ones  being  pasted  over  with  gold  or  silver-leaf^,  together  with 
flowers,  a  no$egay^  $unduly  a  small  gold  or  silver  plate,  a  mn  mad 
inkstand  (the  two  last  also  sometimes  of  ^old  or  silver),  betel  leaWi 
and  cloth  of  some  kind,  for  a  present  to  me  teacher. 

The  tutor,  after  oSerinfr  faieeha  over  the  eatables  in  the  name  of 
his  highness  Mohummud  Moostufla,  (the  peace!  &c.)  writes  on  ths 
plate  with  the  pen  dipped  in  the  «tinc/uZ,  or  a  solution  of  saffinon  a 
water,  the  words  bismiUa  hirruhman^nxrruheein^*  and  makes  the  child 
lick  it  ofi*.  He  then  puts  the  two  ornamented  luddoos  into  the  hands 
of  his  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  him  to  go  through  his  task 
with  pleasure.  It  is  also  customan*  to  write  the  soora^-mkumd  (pit 
the  first  chapter  of  the  QoraUy  which  is  a  very  short  one),  on  red  paper; 
and  those  who  can  aflbrd  it,  on  a  gold  or  silver  plate,  and  give  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and  desire  him  or  her  to  repeat,  first  the 
words  bismiUa  kirruhman-nirruheemj*  tlien  the  soara-^-fateehaf  (or 
the  first  chapter,  called  also  by  this  name),  afterwards,  from  the  Ifra 
or  soora'^-uuMOj  (96th  chapter  of  the  Q*>ran)y  the  following  verses  or  sen* 
tences,t  the  literal  translation  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ^^  Bead,  in  the 
^'  name  of  tliy  God :  for  He  it  is  who  hath  created  all  mankind  oat 
^^  of  a  lump  of  coagulated  blood,  t  And  He  is  likewise  that  Almightf 
^'  Being,  who  has  blessed  us  with  the  voice  of  utterance,  and  taught 
"  us  tho  use  of  tlie  pen." 

The  above  being  the  sentence  of  tlio  stirred  Qoran^  which  was  the 
verv  first  that  was  revealed  t/>  Mohummud-the-chosen,  (the  blessins ! 
&c.),  it  is  conceived  to  be  one  of  great  t*xcellence,  and  consoquenUy 
is  taught  to  children. 

The  repetition  of  the  verse  being  concluded,  a  wreath  of  flowers 
is  thrown  round  the  neck  of  the  tutor,  the  l)ouQuet  handed  to  hinni 
tiundul  applied  to  his  neck,  and  the  piece  of  cloth  intended  for  him, 
togetlier  with  the  abovemcntioned  plate,  j)en,  and  inkstand,  are 
presented  to  him. 

After  this,  tiie  child  rises  from  his  seat  and  makes  his  obeisance 


*  In  the  fisme  of  God«  the  mercifnl,  the 
t  Qoran,  chAp.  sen.  1—5.  railed  /yro. 
X  Allading  to  the  fcrtus  in  eobnra 
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ta>  faiB  master  and  the  company ;  the  latter  offer  their  congratulations 
to  ttie  parents,  and  some  of  the  nearer  relatives,  when  the  child  pays 
kis  veepects  to  them,  put  a  rupee  or  two,  or  a  gold-mohur  into  his  hand. 

Then  the  luddoos  over  which  fateeha  was  offered,  are  either  by 
diemselves,  or  afterwards  with  polaooy  various  descriptions  of  curriesj 
fai&a&9,  Ac.  placed  bn  the  dusturkhwan  (or  cloth  spread  on  the  floor), 
mnik  one's  share  being  accompanied  by  a  nosegay  ;  and  the  friends  sit 
down  to  the  repast  Dinner  being  ended,  betel-leaves,  flowers  and 
mUuTy  are  offered  to  the  company  ;  and  a  few  minutes  after,  they 
vetire. 

Should  dancing-girls,  bhand*~bhvgteeay^^  or  singers,  be  in 
waiting,  they  likewise  amuse  the  company  for  half  an  hour  or  so  with 
their  performances. 

The  females  are  similarly  entertained  among  themselves,  and  sit 
up  all  night — domneeans  (or  female  musiciaps)  singing  and  playing 
totfaeoL 

Next  day,  the  ladies  are  dispatched  to  their  houses  in  doolees ; 
and,  if  the  landlord  be  a  man  of  property,  he  dismisses  them  with 
pesents  of  eholees  and  bvngrees.  If  not,  on  the  occasion  of  any  such 
joyfiil  celebration  at  any  one  of  their  houses,  ho  in  return  takes  suit- 
Jm  presents  to  them. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  child  is  sent  to  school. 


*  Bhand,  a  mimic,  an  tctor. 

t  Bhugteeay,  a  dancing-boy,  dressed  np  as  a  dancing-girl. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Concerning  Khutna  alias  Soontan  (or  circumcision). 


Circumcision  among  Moosulmans  is  directed  to  be  ^ 

between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen  years ;  though  oecasionaBjy 
it  is  done  either  before  or  after  that  period. 

Should  an  adult  of  a  different  |)ersuasion  be  desirous  of  embrMsipg 
the  Mohummudan  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  dread  nndergotii|{ 
the  operation,  it  is  not  essentially  necessary  that  he  should  be  circnm* 
cised.  It  is  the  divine  command,  however,  that  he  should  be  ^nitiatri 
into  the  tenets  of  their  faitli. 

The  ceremonies  attending  this  rite  are  as  follows:  On  Om 
appointed  day  polaoo  or  rmUeeda  is  nrepared,  tuiAfateeha  being  offered 
over  it  in  the  name  of  the  prophet  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  peace! 
^),  it  is  distributed  among  the  friends.  Sliould  Providence  Ymem 
blessed  them  with  tlie  means,  they  put  on  him  a  new  suit  of  clotheB; 
and  for  a  few  days  before,  some  people  ajiply  htddee  and  make  Um 
munja  byikna  (or  sit  in  state),  as  described  above. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  they  deck  out  the  diild 
in  fine  red  or  yellow  clothes,  or  brocade,  and  having  decorated  luai 
with  abundance  of  flowers  (denominated  p'hoolpeenanaj  or  the  adorn- 
ing with  flowers),  and  applied  mees^  to  his  teeth  (the  only  occasion 
on  which  males  use  mee$ee),  accompanied  with  people  letting  oflT  fire- 
works, and  carrj'ini;  artificial  flowers,  trees,  &o.,  (termed  aratsA),  ■■ 
well  as  musicians,  they  perform  shuh-gushi  (or  nocturnal-perambula- 
tion) and  bring  him  home  to  be  oix^rated  \x\yo\\* 

Others  again,  postponing  tlie  preliminan-  ceremonies  of  dinner, 
sitting  in  state,  and  perambulating  the  cit}-,  till  after  the  operation  is 
performed  and  the  wound  healed  (which  is  generally  about  a  wec^ 
after),  bathe  the  patient,  let  him  sit  in  state  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
have  the  grand  nocturnal -perambulation.* 

On  this  occasion,  likewise,  tlie  ladies  and  gentlemen  arc  invited 
and  entertained  as  before  related. 

The  mode  of  performing  tlie  ceremony  of  circumcision*  is  ■■ 
follows. — The  boy  is  seated  on  a  large  new  earthen  ix)t  inverted  (or 
on  a  chair)  witli  a  red  handkerchief  spnuul  over  it.  having  swallowed, 
about  a  couple  of  hours  before,  some  mafoan^  or  sweetened  bkmmg^ 


*  *'  At  Laekaow,**  Mrs.  ICccr  ohfcrre*,  *■  we  w«»  almost  ilftilT,  proccMioM  oa  tMr 

**  WSJ  to  the  DmrgaM  (before  dc«crib«dK  mhm  the  father  cotiTert  tht  ycwog  Hunt* 

'*  Bsa  to  reUini  thaaki  and  pablic  acknowledgiuenti  at  the  Minted  shrine.    The  pro- 

'*  cenioa  it  planned  on  a  grand  tcsle,  and  all  the  male  (Hendi  thai  can  be  coDociad 

"  attei.d  in  the  ra^alridf  to  do  hM:onr  Ki  •n  \httrt%tw^  an  r<<>ca>ion.'*     Vol.  iL  p.  13. 


J 
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or  gubzety  which  is  administered  with  the  double  view  of  intoxicat- 
ing him,  80  as  to  prevent  his  crying  much,  and  of  acting  as  an 
anodyne  to  mitigate  his  sufferings. 

At  the  time  when  the  operation  is  to  take  niace,  a  few  friends 
and  relatives  are  invited,  and  some  of  them  hold  tne  boy  firmly,  while 
the  barber,  (whose  office  it  is,)  with  a  sharp  razor  performs  the  oper- 
ation. The  moment  it  is  over,  the  child  is  desired  to  vociferate  aloud, 
three  times,  the  word  "  deen^'^  (religion)  ;  and,  by  way  of  coaxing 
the  boy,  they  direct  him  to  slap  the  operator  for  having  put  him  to  so 
mnch  pain.  Besides,  they  get  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  respect- 
able relations  to  chew  some  betel  leaves  (which  colours  the  spittle 
red),  and  spit  on  the  wound  the  instant  it  is  made,  in  order  to  make 
the  boy  believe  that  the  red  fluid  is  spittle,  and  not  blood  ;  and  they 
endeavour  to  quiet  him  by  assuring  him  that  it  is  such  a  one  who  has 
merely  spit  upon  him.  After  that,  the  boy,  through  shame,  remains 
quiet ;  or,  if  ne  be  mischievous,  he  loads  him  with  abuse. 

After  the  operation,  the  barber  applies  some  suitable  dressing  to 
die  wound,  which  heals  in  the  course  of  a  week.  He  then  receives 
Us  professional  fee  of  a  rupee  or  two.  While  the  ceremony  is  perform- 
11^,  aome  rice  or  ready  money,  together  with  a  couple  of  chaplets  of 
flowers,  pan-soaparee  and  eunduly  are  placed  near  them.  After  all  is 
over,  the  wreaths  of  flowers  are  thrown  over  the  barber's  head,  some 
tmuhd  is  applied  to  his  neck,  the  rice,  the  earthen  pot,  and  red  hand- 
kerchief are  given  to  him  in  a  pi'esent  Should,  however,  the  boy 
have  been  seated  on  a  chair,  the  latter  is  not  given  away. 

^  When  a  boy  is  circumcised,  if  his  parents  are  poor,  tiiey  give  him 
nettling  to  eat  save  rotee  or  muleeda^  and  sometimes  hnrreera ;  if  rich, 
he  ia  daily  fed  on  chicken  broth  and  rotefrow'-gundar  (or  wheaten 
cakes  with  plenty  of  ghee  in  them)  until  such  time  as  the  wound  heals, 
in  order  to  support  strength  ;  and  nothing  besides.  No  such  flatulent 
diet  as  dalj  &c.,  is  allowed ;  for  these  retard  the  cure,  by  occasioning 
a  superabundant  suppuration. 

It  is  customary  with  some  women,  (for  others  have  no  faith  in 
it,)  never  to  have  a  child  circumcised  aloney  but  always  along  with 
another  to  make  an  even  number ;  consequently,  when  they  have  one 
cwr  three  of  their  own  to  undergo  this  rite,  they  get  some  poor  woman^s 
son  to  be  circumcised  with  theirs.  Should  they  not  succeed  in  pro- 
curing one,  they  substitute  an  earthen  budhna  (or  a  pot  having  a 
apoat)  ;  in  the  mouth  of  which,  they  insert  a  pan  ka  beera  (or  betel- 
parcel),  and  place  it  near  them :  and,  alter  circumcising  the  boy, 
they  cut  off  the  p€Ui  ka  beera  (or  betel-parcel) ;  which  is  to  represent 
a  second  circumcision.  They  consider  it  favourable,  if  the  bov, 
during  the  operation,  or  soon  after,  avoid  urine ;  as  it  prevents  the 
blood  from  getting  in  and  coagulating  in  the  urethra.  They  guard 
the  boy  agamst  the  contact  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  defilements*— 
such  as  women  who  are  unwell;  for  it  is  supposed,  that  to  see  them 
or  receive  their  shadow  is  unlucky ;  and  they  are  also  afiraid,  lest  the 
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smell  of  blood  should  induce  these  animals  to  bite  off  the 
They  likewise  guard  against  ants — if  poor,  by  putting  ashes  all 
the  child's  bed ;  if  rich,  by  placing  the  legs  of  the  bed  in 
containing  water  ;  which  prevents  ants  from  approaching  the  jpatieal 
for  these  msects  are  generally  attracted  by  the  smell  of  bloodL  Unj 
moreover  tie  a  peacock's  feather,  a  copper  MhuUa  (or  rin^) 
means  of  a  blue  thread,  to  the  neck,  wrist,  or  ankle  of  the 
burn  i^pund 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Concerning  the  Hvddeea  (or  conclusion  of  the  difld^ 
reading  of  the  QoranJ,  and  the  making  of  preBents  to  the 
Tutor, — including  the  subject  of  Eedee, 

After  the  boy  or  girl  has  read  tlie  sacred   Qoran  oomplettl^  ^ 
through,  a  propitious  day  is  fixed  u|>on  (vide  horroscope,  page  Itl^,.^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  presents  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  fer  tkft 
purpose  of  causing  the  child  to  exhibit  in  public,  his  profioienqr  il 
reading. 

Tlie  day  before,  tlie  females  are  invited  by  the  sending  of  Mlcute 
(cardamoms),  and  the  males  by  letter  or  a  verbal  message. 

In  the  evening,  the  Qoran-reader,  decked  out  in  superb  apparri^ 
is  seated  in  presence  of  his  master  in  the  male  assembly,  with  tl|i 
Qoran  in  his  hands ;  near  tliem  are  deposited  for  the  tutor,  a  robe  of  ;| 
honour,  and  some  money  according  to  the  {)erson's  means,  and  ~ 
flowers,  Bundul  and  sweetmeats  in  trays ;  a  small  cup  with 
ajtcaeen  (bishop's- weed  seed),  and  a  little  salt. 

The  master  then  desires  the  child,  after  reading  the  soora'^^'^ 
teehaj  alias  alhutnd  (the  praise,  or  firnt  cliapter),  and  a  few  sentenooi 
of  the  •ooTQ'^^buqr^  alias  A.  L.  M.  (second  chapter),  to  read  the  two 
chapters  of  the  sacred  Qoran^  named  Ee-a-seen  (chap.  36)|  and 
Ruhman  (chap.  55),  in  which,  in  elegant  and  figurative  langoaMi 
the  tmity  of  the  Deity  is  beautifully  described  Accordingly,  Um 
child  reads  them  in  the  assembly,  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice. 

When  concluded,  the  school-master  having  offered  faUdm  in 
the  name  of  his  highn«*ss  Mohummud  Hoostutf'a  f  the  blessing,  Ae.1 
over  the  eatables,  desires  his  pupil  to  breathe  on  the  bishop Vweed  fXm 
and  salt;  and,  after  blesi*ing  him,  savs,  '^  I  forgive  all  the  trouble  I 
'^  have  had  in  teaching  thi*e  Uie  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Qo^nom.  and 
'^  do  now,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  with  mv  whole  heart 
*^  and  soul,  freely  bestow*  on  thee  what  I  have  taught  thee.'* 

*  i.  t.  ilie  hcMflti  of  the  knowkdfc  o(  iu 
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The  diaoe  Ding  scholar  then,  with  the  most  profound  reverenoe, 
■ikas  his  obeisanee  to  his  preceptor,  and  offers  to  him  the  contents 
flf  Ae:tnm,  thedrassy  money,  &c.  intended  for  him,  together  with 
MMt  of  WB  bidu)p'8-weed  seed  and.  salt*  To  every  individoal  of 
<hi  ■WfinMv^  some  of  &e  sweetmeat,  with  a  little  of  the  bishop's-weed 
Msd  md  salt,  as  saoredf  relics,  are  distributed.  In  some  cities  it  is 
not  CQStomary  to  bring  the  Qaran  along  with  the  boy  to  the  assembly, 
but  lliey  make  the  boy  repeat  the  punjet  [yiz.  lillakay  mafis  mmmawatay 
wtUurzayj  &q.  to  the  end),  and  some  other  chapter.  Indeed  some 
peqde  have  nothing  read;  and  instead  of  bishop*s-weed  seed  and 
ttlt^  diej  place  (Vhan-kay-klaeleean^  and  bntasha  (swollen  parched 
lioe  and  spungy  sweetmeat),  and  each  member  of  the  assemblies  of 
males  and  females  give  to  the  boy  a  rupee  or  two  according  to  their 
iy  which  becomes  the  tutor's  perquisite. 


The  obligations,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  school-boy  towards 
bis  master,  do  not  terminate  with  the  giving  of  these  presents ;  but. 
invariably  at  every  feast,  marriage,  dinner-party,  &c  the  teacher's 
diMi  are  to  be  rendered.  In  short  he  should  be  honoured  as  one's 
own  &ther,  for  people  in  the  world  are  said  to  have  four  fathers,  vu. 
1.  Their  own  fattier  (properly  so  called ;)  2.  Their  preceptor ;  3.  Their 
ftther-VEHlaw ;  and  4.  Their  moarshud  (spiritual  guide). 

Besides,  the  Prophet  has  assured  us,  that  if  any  person  at  his 
daihr  devotions  repeats  the  doa-^e'^nasoora  (or  supplication  for  the 
renuasion  of  sins),  for  his  parents  and  teachers,  the  Almighty  will 
undoubtedly  hear  and  answer  his  prayers. 

For  such  children  as  ^  to  school,  the  master  usually  writes 
mim  ({.  e.  a  verse  of  someming  relating  to  the  eedy  or  feast),  or  a 
biessintfonthediild,  on  coloured  or  zur-a/i»Aan^  (illuminated)  paper,| 
wUdi  ne  desires  him  to  take  and  read  to  his  parents.  On  witnessing 
tfcfr  progress  that  their  child  has  made  in  reading,  they  send  by  his 
hflida  some  rupees,  or  a  few  pice^   by  way  of  a  present  to  the  master* 

There  are  four  eeda  (or  feasts)  in  the  year,  on  which  occasions, 
by  distributing  these  eedees  among  the  scholars,  the  masters  exact 
presents  from  their  parents,  viz.  at  the  feasts  Akhree  char  shoomha 
(ch.  xvi),  Shaban  (chap,  xxii),  Rumzan  (ch.  xxiv),  and  Buqur  eed 
(oh.  xxvi)§ 

*  An  ezeellent  remedy  for  gripei. 

t  Roadered  so  bj  its  haying  had  the  oontentfl  of  the  whole  Qoran  blown  on  it. 
X  ZMT'/oihanee  is  paper  sprinkled  OTtr   with  gold-dust     Whereas,  wiozurriq  is 
paper  on  which  are  pasted  devices  in  gold  leaf. 

I  There  are  fire  eeds,  or  feasts,  held  annnallj.  The  two  principal  ones  are  the 
\  feast  or  eed  oolfitr  and  the  Buqr-eedi  which  are  Furg  and  So'.nnut  (t.  e.  com- 
l  to  be  obeerred  both  bj  God  and  the  Prophet) ;  the  other  three  are,  Mohumm, 
Akkrte  char  akoomba  and  Shulheburat,  which  are  only  soonnutf  (or  commanded^  viz.  by 
the  Prophet). 

K 
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In  the  sacrecl  Qaran  there  are  tliirty  joozes  (or  i  stions)  ;  on 
commencement  of  the  por^ual  of  each  of  which  it  is  enstomary  ta 
oi)sorvo  huddeecu  Amon^r  those,  there  are  four  principal  ones ;  M.^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  a  quarter,  of  a  half,  of  three-qusr^ 
ters,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  of  these,  agmin,  ihm 
la^t  is  the  most  important. 

Independently  of  thoAc,  whenever  tlie  scholar  commences  a  new 
book,  it  is  necessary  to  entertain  the  master  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
to  observe  what  is  called  huddeea :  ru.  sweetmeat,  betel,  sundul  ckoot'  l 
wat/  (parched  rice),  and  toasted  chunnay  (Bengal  horse  gram),  ealbd  \ 
pootliatieej  with  money,  such  as  a  rupee  or  two,  according  to  tiA  ' 
ono^s  means,  arc  scut  by  the  parents,  and  placed  before  the  teacher  fal  < 
the  school-room,  over  which  the  latter  having  offered  fatedia  in  fta 
name  of  his  holiness  Mohummud  Moostutfa,  (the  peace,  &c.)  and  the 
author  of  tlie  book,  distributes  tlie  sweetmeats,  poolhaneey  d^c.  amo^f  • 
the  school  boys«     He  applies  awidul  to  the  necks  of  all  the  achalMii 
and  sometimes  a  little  to  his  own,  or  he  takes  a  little  $undul  in  U^  - 
hand,  and  smelling  its  fragrant  odour,  re|>eats  tlie  durood  (bleHing)^ 
and  having  heard  their  lessons,  and  given  them  new  ones,  dianuMea 
them  for  the  other  half  of  the  day. 

If  the  number  of  scliolars  be  great,   and  too  many  bolidaya 
would  be  the  consequence,  the  master  defers  thefateeha  till  Thnnday 
(the  established  day  for  the  half-holiday),  and  tlien  liaving  peifinuwd  . 
it  over  two  or  thrcf  pupils*  huddeeoM^  converts  the  two  or  more  liali» 
days  into  one. 

In  short,  they  embrace  ever^  opportunity  to  oomplimeni  the 
tutor ;  for  a  blessing  from  his  auspicious  moutli  is  equivalent  to  pe»  . 
rosing  a  hundred  books ;  since,  while  his  curse  rests  upon  any  one^ 
the  study  of  a  hundred  volumes  M'ill  profit  little :  nay,  ne  ilKNild  be 
esteemed  equal  to,  if  not  greater  tlian  one's  own  father  and  mother  % 
inasmudi,  as  he  makes  one  acquainted  with  tho  laws  and  writbifli  of 
Qod  and  his  messenger,  and  explains  die  doctrines  of  religion.  WhOe 
the  natural  parents  nourish  the  body  with  temporal  foodj  he  providM 
it  with  spiritual. 


i 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Concerning  the  period  of  Virginity,  and  the  Ceremonies 
observed  on  the  occasion. 

When  a  girl  lias  her  menses  for  the  first  time,  it  is  called  balig 
kama  (arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  or  discretion)  ;  ptfhlee  sir  myla 
hema  (the  head  becoming  dirty  for  the  first  time) ;  or  hurron  men" 
mSbia  (reaching  the  age  of  vromanhood ;  literally,  mixing^ith  the 
grown-up). 

At  the  lunar  periods,  the  circumstance  is  denominated  hyz^iina 

£e  approach  of  the  menses) ;  nu/uinee  ana  (the  arrival  of  the  season 
bathing)  ;  sir  myla  kona  (head  becoming  filthy ;  a  handsome 
excuse  foir  bathing) ;  bay^numazee  ana  (become  unfit  for  prayers) ; 
wnapak  hona  (becoming  unclean). 

Among  Moosulman  girls  the  period  of  virginity  is  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  generally  about  twelve  years  of  age.* 

At  a  girFs  first  menstruation,  seven  or  nine  married  women  of 
the  houae  and  neighbouhood  meet  in  the  afternoon,  and  each  applies 
a  little  ehiha  to  her  body,  adorns  her  neck  with  a  couple  of  garlands 
of  flowers,  anoints  her  head  witli  phoolail  ha  taU  (odoriferous  oil), 
and  confines  her  to  a  private  apartment  The  women  having  spent 
awhile  in  singing,  music,  &c,  depart  to  their  own  homes. 

For  seven  days  the  poor  girl  is  shut  up  iu  the  room,  not  allowed 
to  go  out,  engage  herself  in  any  employment  whatever,  or  bathe ;  and, 
dwriog  all  that  time,  her  diet  consists  solely  of  Khickreej  ghee^  bread, 
and  sugar :  all  fish,  flesh,  salt  and  acid  food  being  prohibited. 

On  the  seventh  day  she  is  bathed.  The  above-mentioned  women, 
haying  assembled  in  the  morning,  hold  a  red  coloured  cloth  over  her 
head  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  take  a  small  earthen  h-'lhriee^]  either 
plain  or  nicely  painted  over,  and  having  fastened  to  its  neck  a  beteU 
leaf  parcel  by  means  of  a  red  thread,  and  dropped  into  it  four  or  five 
kurwX  ^^d  bhurla^\  each  woman  pours  warm  water  with  it  twice  on 
her  head. 

Before    these   women   commence  the    superintendance  of  the 

*  Hn.  Meer  (toI.  i.  p.  349)  observes,  "  Girls  are  considered  to  have  passed  their 
"  prima  when  thej  namber  from  sixteen  to  eighteea  rears ;  area  the  poorest  peasant 
**  aroiild  object  to  a  wife  of  eighteen." 

t  Budhiee,  a  kind  of  pot  with  a  spout  like  an  ewer. 

X  Hurla^  Cbebulic  mjrobolan  ;  Terminalia  chebnla,  Willd. 

f  Bhurh,  Belleric  ditto  ;  Terminalia  bilirica,  Boxb. 
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ablations,  their  lape  tre  filled  with  nttd$$(U^  and  iital,*  and 
applied  to  their  necks. 

In  the  evening  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the  rdatives  of  both  1 

sexes ;  when  the  girl,  according  to  her  means,  is  decked  oat  in  anr  < 

and  elegant  attire,  and  adorned  with  bungreesj  (^lass  braoeletS|^  4bk  I 

All  that  day  and  night  they  amuse  themselves  in  eating,  drinld^^  i 

singing,  and  playing.  I 

If  the  girl  be  married,  and  has  not  ahneady  niinHiiiniiiiiail  fibm 
rites  of  wedlock  (which  is  more  than  probable),  the  Twi^l?««i^  ladb 
his  wife  home  to  eiyoy  her ;  leaving  the  company  to  amuse  llmmf 
selves.  On  the  day  when  a  girl  has  attained  the  age  of  virginilgfi 
her  parents  generally  make  tlieir  son-in-law  a  present  of  a  neir  aoil 
of  clothes,  according  to  their  means  ;  and  having  seated  their  dao^i* 
ter  and  son-in-law  tdgether  in  one  place,  they  adorn  them  with  ^ 


But  to  allow  such  an  indecent  occurrence  to  become  pohlio  is  , 
only  the  custom  amon^  the  lower  classes  of  people ;  the  hipiar  ami 
more  polished  ranks  of  society  never  expose  such  wr  •--"-*-— ^ — —     ^ 
cumstance  when  it  takes  place  in  the  family. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Concerning  the  age  of  Puberty  or  Maturity  in  Mnies; 

and  the  observance  of  the  religious  duties  required  of  them 

after  reaching  manhood. 

When  a  boy,  on  arriving  at  his  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fonrteantfi 
(some  at  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth)  Jtary 
experiences  a  poUutio  noefuma,  it  becomes  his  indispe^sabU  da^ 
thereafter  to  conform  strictly  to  the  ftindamental  pnnciples  of  Ins 
religion,  viz.  confession  of  &ith,  prayer,  &sting,  ajms-giving,  and 
pill^mage.    This  is  equally  applicMle  to  girls. 

Previous  to  this  period,  u  «.  during  their  ohiUhoody  all  Ihiiv 
good  and  evil  deeds  were  laid  to  the  cliarge  of  their  parents ;  bat  albr 
this,  they  are  themselves  responsible  for  ueir  own  actions. 


When  the  youth  is  overtaken  by  a  poUutio  in  sonmOf  it 
absolutelv  necessary  for  him  to  bathe  on  the  momiiu^  following;  fbr^ 
until  be  has  purified  himself  by  so  doing,  it  is  nnlawfiil  fiorhim  eitliflr 
lo  eat,  pray,  touch  the  Qaram^  or  go  to  the  moaqne» 

These  rules  extend  likewise  to  other  ablutions,  direetod  toW 
ebaerved  by  divine  command.     Of  these  there  are  four,  termed  gosaa^' 

•  TbtM  ths J  isetifs  ia  iWs  dsclMi,  the  CBf»-|«n  oi  the  mtm  whidi  if 
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4Mr  hdSbmgy  vit.  l«t  after  poUuHo  iwthima;  8d.  after  nimm  ;  3d. 
eoiiuB;  4tlL  after  puerperium. 


The  period  to  which  die  first  and  third  bathinemaj  be  delayed, 
it  niiie  or  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  The  seoond,  from  the  sevenlh  to 
di0  tenth  day.  The  last  cannot  m  resorted  to,  with  propriety,  until 
&e  diaeharge  has  ceased ;  but  a  parcel  of  ignorant  women  have  fixed 
the  fortieth  day  of  child-bed  for  it 

The  manniHr  of  bathing  is  as  follows :  After  slightly  wetting  the 
iKtfyj  and  reading  some  short  prayers  which  are  appomted  for  this 
farpim^  he  gar^es^s  throat  Ihree  times,  then  baoies ;  thoronchly 
wetting  his  whole  body,  nttering  the  following  sentence  in  Arabic : 
*^  I  derire  by  tins  ablution  to  pnrify  my  body  for  prayer,  and  to 
'^  nmoove  all  my  inward  filth  and  corruption." 

Some  of  the  uneducated  amon£:  the  vulgar  throw  first  three  pots  of 
water  on  the  head,  then  three  on  the  right  shoulder,  afterwards  three 
en  the  left^  and  having  taken  a  little  water  Ui  the  hand,  either  after 
reading  durood  (thanksgiving),  or  without  it^  they  sprinkle  it  on  the 
dothes,  in  order  that  they  also  may  be  purified. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Conoeming  the  real  foundation  of  Mohunimudanism. 

Mohummudanism  comprises  five  divine  commands,  eu. 

Ist.  Kulma  jmrAna  (or  confession  of  faith).' — 2d.  Numazkuma 
(or  prajfers). — 3d.  Boza  rukhna  (or  fastingV— 4th.  Zukat  dwna  (or 
afans-giving).— 5th.  Mukkay  hahtiq  ko  jana  (or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.) 

Sect.  1.     Kulma  purhna  (or  Confusion  of  faith.) 

Thai-  is   ^^  La^la^hak^  B-bd-la-ko    Jkhhufmnml-oory  Rustod 
OoUakwj*^  which  signifies,  ^^  There  is  no  other  Qod  except  the  one 
'*  true  (iod,  and  Hohummud  is  the  prophet  (or  messenger)  sent  by 
"  God/' 

Skct.  2.   Numaz  kuma  {or  Prayer.) 

There  are  five  seasons  for  prayer  prescribed  by  the  divine  lavr,  iru. 

1.  Figur  he  numaxj  or  morning  prayer,  from  five  a*  M.,  or 
dawn  of  day,  to  sun^riae.  Should  this  hour  unavoidably  have  passed 
\j  without  i^rayer  having  been  offered,  the  same  pravers  are  to  be 
repeated  at  any  other  convenient  time  ;  and  although  the  same  bless- 
ing will  not  irfitena  a  nrayer  that  has  been  omittea  at  the  appointed 
penod^  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  performed,  and  not  to  be  altogether 
omitted. 
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i.    Zolmr  kee  numag^  or  mid-d^y  prayer,  between  one  and  thne 

I*.  M. 

3.  UMitr  km  numazj  or  afternoon  prayer,  from  four  to  balf  past 
five  p.  M.,  or  till  sun-set 

4.  Atuffrib  kee  numazy  or  sun-set  prayeri  at  six  P.  If.,  t.  a.  { 
immediately  ofler  sun-set:  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  that  time ;  for 
it  is  a  very  delicate  season. 

«^>.  AjftJia  kee  nunutZj  or  prayer  on  retiring  to  bed,  betmam 
eight  P.  M«  and  mid-night  Shoulcl  a  person,  however,  by  bosiiw 
or  amusement  be  unavoidably  kept  awake  beyond  the  limits  of  ttis 
season,  ho  may  perform  tliis  devotion  any  time  licfore  daybreak. 

Independently  of  the  above  prayers  denominated  furtr  (of  dhriM 
origin),  there  is  a  variety  of  others  termed  eoonnut  vnannJU^  in  whidl 
the  more  religious  and  devout  are  engaged,  as  for  instance, 

1.  NumaM^e-ieftraqj  or  prayer  at  half  jmst  seven  ▲•  u. 

2.  Numaz^'chaeht^  or  prayer  at  nine  A.  M.,  or  if  there  be  not  \ 
hiisuro  then,  it  may  be  performed  at  any  time  before  sun-set 

3.  yumas»e»tuhujjoodj  or  prayer  at  midnight,  or  at  any  timt . ' 
Iwfore  dsiybroak. 

4.  Sumaz-e-fun^tceehj  or  prayer  offered  daily  at  eight  A.  X. 

Srct.  3.  Roza  ifikhnaj  or  Fasting  during  the  month  Ruamwamf 
(immediately  after  the  Aysha  prayen). 

Numerous  are  the  blessings  promised  to  those  who  fast  duriw    i 
the  month  liumzan  (the  ninth  month). 

Among  otliers,  the  prophet  Mohummud-the-chosen  (the  peaoa, 
&e.)  has  said,  that  tlioMe  who  fast  sludl  be  tlie  only  privilojred  persoM 
who  at  the  last  day  will  have  the  honour  of  entering  llio  oelrstial 
city  by  the  portal  termed  liyan  (one  of  the  eight  gattK  of  IleHvea,) 
and  no  otlier ;  and  that  the  effluvia  proceeding  from  tlio  innutJi  of 
him  that  fasteth  ift  more  grateful  to  (lod  than  the  odour  of  roecw, 
ambergrise,  or  musk.  } 

During  the  fast,  eating,  drinking,  and  conjugal  embraeee  ara  \ 

interdicted,  as  also  chewing  Uotol-leaves,  smoking,  aud  snuffing.     If,  ^ 

however,  the  observance  of  any  of  these  rules  be  inadvertently  nee-  t 

Iccted,  the  fast  sUlI  holds  good ;  but  if  intentionally  omitted,  the  inoi*  f 

vidual  so  transgressing,  must  expiate  his  guilt  by  the  mannmiBsion  j| 

of  one  go&im  (or  male  slave)  for  ever^  day  that  Ke  broke  fast ;  if  he  | 

cannot  afford  that,  he  must  feed  sixty  begcars  :  and  if  that  bo  I 

likewise  out  of  his  power,  he  must,  independently  of  fluting  dor-  |^ 

ing  the  month  RumMom^  fast  for  sixty  days  together  any  time  aliar  ^ 

for  evor>'  day  that  he  has  broken  fast,  and  mid  one  day  more  for  ! 
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the  dtLj  itself  on  whioh  he  broke  it,  and  then  he  will  receive  the 
xeward  of  his  fast 

Those  who  observe  this  fast  breakfast  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  four  ▲.  m.  (this  meal  is  denominated  tuhurgahee*  and  suhur*), 
and  take  food  again  in  the  evening,  immediately  before  evening  prayer. 

Daring  the  period  allowed  for  die  sulmrgahee  they  play  in  the 
wtuMJids  on  the  nuqara^  and  in  large  eities^  the  nowbut^  in  order  that 
those  who  fast  may,  b^  hearing  it,  speedily  arise  and  eat  And  some 
fitqeersj  dnring  that  time,  by  way  of  craving  charity,  proceed  to  the 
Bonees  of  MoosuhnanSy  repeat  verses  containing  admonition  and  advice 
with  a  loud  voice,  that  the  sound  of  it  may  arouse  them  from  sleep. 
On  setting  up,  they  sometimes  give  the  fuqeera  something  to  eat,  and 
on  ue  khoo^-day  make  them  a  present,  according  t<i  Uieir  means, 
of  a  rupee  or  two,  or  some  clotlies. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  Skuwal^  the  Bumzankee  eed(or 
Rumzan  feast,  vide  Chap,  xxiv.)  takes  place  ;  when  it  is  requisite  for 
every  one  who  fasts,  to  ofier,  previous  to  going  to  the  eedgah  to  pray- 
ers, roza  ka  fittra  (or  fast,  offering),  which  consists  in  distributing 
among  a  few  fuaeers  (religious  mendicants)  two  and  a  half  M^rvf  of 
wheat,  barley,  aates,  grapes,  jcareeX  rice,  or  other  grain  commonly 
eaten ;  for  until  he  has  offered  the  above  alms,  or  dispensed  their 
equivalent  in  money  among  the  fyqeers^  the  Almighty  will  keep  his 
fistings  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Every  one  that  fasts  is  obliged  to  bestow  the  above  portion  in 
alms,  for  nimself  as  well  as  for  every  member  of  liis  family,  if  he  has 
any  (not  even  excepting  slaves),  but  not  for  his  wife  or  grown-up 
sons ;  since  the  former  is  to  give  it  out  of  her  marriage-portion,  and 
Ihe  latter  out  of  their  own  earnings. 

Sect.    4.   Zukat  dayna^  or  alms^ivinff. 

It  is  the  divine  oonmiand  to  give  alms  annually  of  five  tilings  : 
m.  of  money,  cattle,  grain,  firuit,  and  merchandise  ;  and  that,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  in  one's  possession  a  whole  year,  and  exceed  the 
annual  expenses. 

1.  Money. — If  one  is  a  sahib^e-niMabj  that  is,  has  eighty  rupees 
in  his  possession  for  a  year,  he  must  give  alms  annually  at  tfale  rate  of 
one  rupee  in  every  forty,  or  2^  per  cent. 

2.  Cattle. — Should  one's  property  consist  of  sheep  or  goats,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  give  alms  until  they  amount  to  forty. 

From  41  to   120  inclusive,  he  is  to  give  1  sheep  or  goat. 

121  —  200 2  do. 

Above  that,  a  sheep  or  goat  for  every  100. 

*  These  teimi  tigniiy  dawn  of  dey,  or  dmjbreak. 
t  Two  and  a  half  aeers  equal  to  fi?e  pomds. 
t  Or  great  millet  (holcns  eaecharatuv,  Lin.) 
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Alms  fbr  ounels  is  as  fellowB : 
For  every  5   to  25  he  is  to  give  1  sheep  or  mat 

Vrom  S6  —  35 1  yeaning  female 

36  —  46 1  two-year  old  <lot 

46  —  60 1  three-year  do. 

61  —  75 1  four-year  do. 

76  —  90 2  two-vear  do. 

yi  —120 2  three-year  do. 

121  and  upwards,  either  a  two-year  old  female 
for  every  40,  or  a  three*year  old'  female  camel  tor  every  50. 

Alms  for  property  in  cows  or  bulls : 
If  30  cows,  a  onc-vear  old  calf  is  to  be  given.  i 

40  do.  a  two-year  io.  do. ;  and  so  on,  a  one-year  old  for  every  lOL 

Should  one,  however,  i)os8(*49  a  thousand  cows  (as  these  animak 
live  in  this  countrv  only  to  tlie  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean),  as 
many  oows  are  to  be  given  as  will,  by  their  combined  ages,  raak»  op 
one  hundred  years. 

Alms  for  buflUoes,  male  or  female,  are  the  same  as  thai  totb  \ 
slieep.  ,.  1 

For  horses,  tlie  rate  is  similar  to  that  for  camels ;  or  instead  of  i^  ^ 
as  it  is  enacted  in  the  sacred  Huddee9y  a  deenar^  is  to  be  given  ftr*, 
every  horse  whose  value  exceeds  100  rupees. 


are 


For  animals  used  in  riding,  and  for  beasts  of  burden,  no  alms  ^ 
required  to  be  given.  \ 

3  and  4.    For  grain  and  fruits,  watered  by  rain,  a  tentli  is  to  W 
given ;  if  watered  by  drawing  water  firom  a  tank  or  well,  a 


part 

5.  For  articles  of  merchandise,  for  the  capital,  as  well  aa  th# , 
profits,  alms  are  to  be  annually  rendered,  at  the  abo%*e  rata  of  trnm  > 
rupee  in  forty,  provided  he  be  a  Bohib^mamA  (man  of  pn^Mrljr  %^m  i 
certain  amount)  ^^ 

For  gold  bullion,  half  amuAao/f  for  every  20  rniih^  weig^:"*- 
for  silver  bullion,  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent ;  provided  it  exoeedi  th»  - 
weight  of  50  tcla$ ;  §  ^not  otherwise.  ^ 

For  whatever  is  found  in  mines,  if  the  value  of  it  be  nnwarda  of 
240  ditTHma^l  a  fifth  is  to  be  given  ;  and  if  that  money  be  laid  out  m 
traffic,  alms  are  to  be  given  on  the  profits. 

*  A  PenliB  ooia.  la  HiadoosUo  coatidcrad  eqaivilent  ia  taIm  lo  two 
rmpeu, 

t  A«<flAfa/it-S71gnunt. 

:  Tweaijrdk  — 7|OiM(ornipMWfifkl)«»OBaHaateaMsad30 

$  A  tola  ■>  3  draou  or  ISO  gnlM. 

|j  A  dtrrum  »  ^2|  gnUBt,  tud  240  dtrrmmn  »  «  Ibt.  S  oat.  9  draoii. 


waroa  oi  j 
saTTkriir  1 
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The  fonowii^  are  the  classes  of  people  on  whom  it  is  lawfbl  to 
beitow  Ae  legal  auns,  viz.  Ist  8ach  pilgrims  as  have  not  the  means 
of  defintyipg  the  expenses  of  the  pilgrimage.  2dly.  Fuqeera  (t.  e. 
rafipons  mendicants)  and  beggars.  3dly.  Debtors  who  have  not 
ulierewith  to  discharge  their  debts.  4thly.  Champions  in  the  cause 
of  QtoA.  Sthlj.  Travdlers  who  are  witliout  food.  6ihly.  Prose* 
IjisB  to  Islamism. 

It  is  only  tlie  very  poorest  of  these  who  are  entitled  to  the  zukat ; 
nGgioiis  m^dicants  otherwise,  conceiving  it  unlawful  to  receive  these, 
aocept  of  them. 


Afans  are  not  to  be  ^ven  to  Syed»*  unless  they  particularly 
denre  them ;  nor  to  tiie  opment,  to  near  relations^  or  tb  slaves. 

8sOT.  5.  Huj  ho  janay  or  going  on  Pilgrimage* 

U  is  the  divine  command  for  those  men  and  women  to  undertake 
the  jonmey  once  in  their  lives,  who  have  sufficient  to  meet  the  exi- 

Sciee  of  the  road,  and  to  maintain  their  families  at  home  during 
r  absence.  Should  a  person  be  really  desirous  of  going  on  the 
pflffrimage,  and  possess  every  thing  necessary  for  the  journey,  but 
owmg  to  indisposition,  or  through  fear  of  an  enem^,  be  unable  to 
proeeed,  if  he  appoint  a  deputy,  and  furnishing  him  with  all  the 
requisites,  request  nim  to  undertake  it  for  him  in  his  name,  and  the 
latter  putting  on  the  jpil^im's  habit,  travel  in  his  behalf,  the  former 
w31  obtoin  all  the  blessings  attendant  on  the  pilgrima^  Or,  if  a 
oeh  man  or  a  prince,  without  any  excuse,  dispatch  another  person  to 
perfimn  the  pilgrimage  in  his  name'',  he  earns  the  merit  of  it    ' ' 

Xboogh  the  poor  are  not  obliged  to  perform  it,  I  have  frequently 
observed  whole  mmilies  of  them  on  their  pilgrimage,  chieiBy  from 
Bengal  and  Islamabad,  (or  Chittagong,)  where  Hoosuhnans  are  very 
numerous.  Fortunately  for  these  poor  people,  the  charitably  disposed 
and  opiilent  natives  at  Tellicherry,  Cannanore,  Bombay,  and  other 
tea-port  towns  have,  for  the  sake  of  Gfod,  ships  nameifyz-e^nllah  (i.  e. 
God  8  grace,  or  bounty-ships),  on  which,  after  supplying  each  traveller 
with  JBkkI  aijid  drink  for.  the  voyace,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  doth, 
(eaehfive  cubits  long,)  they  have  uiem  transported  thither,  and  brought 
bade 

The  manner  of  performing  the  pilgrimage  is  as  follows :  .On 
arriving  near  Mecca,  or  while  still  on  board,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
on  the  ekram  (or  pilgrim's  habit),  (hi  the  day  on  whiiph  the  pilgrim 
intends  adopting  this  new  dress,  he  bathes  himself,  reads  two  rukat 

*  Becaue  they  an  ''of  the  Prophet's  blood,  and  are  not  to  be  iodaded  with  the 
"  in£gent,  Ibr  whom  theee  donations  are  generally  set  apart  The  %ed!f  are  Ukewiae 
"  i«tiicted  from  accepting  many  other  charitable  ofierings.  Sudqa  (q.  ▼.)  fo^  iostanoe." 
— Xn.  Meer,  Vol.  L  p.  252. 

F 
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prajersy*  and  pote  on  the  two  wrappera-witb  q^  which 

Btitute  the  saored  dress.  One  is  wrapped  rouna  uie  waitt;  the  odHT 
thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders  and  hody,  the  head  being  kept  an* 
covered.  Kmnranwan  (or  wooden  pattens^  may  also  be 
These  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  until  he  nas  sacrificed  the 
at  Meena  Basar  (p.  45),  and  shaved  and  bathed  himself.  Nor 
in  the  interim  to  commit  any  of  the  following  acts :  anoint  Ua 
with  oily  phee^  (or  clarified  butter,)  perfume  his  dotfaee,  ahavv 
part  of  his  body,  pare  his  nails,  put  on  clothes  that  are  sewed, 
boots,t  hunt,  quarrel,  speak  or  do  evil,  for  by  so  doinc.  he 
himself  liable  to  death ;  and,  as  an  atonement,  must  saenftee  a 
and  distribute  it  among  the  poor ;  but  on  no  account  is  he  to  eat  ai 
part  of  that  meat  hims^E 

There  are  five  noxious  animals,  however,  which  there  is  no  bai 
in  killing,  vi».  a  kite,  a  crow,  a  scorpion,  a  mouse,  and  a  mad  dog. 

Should  a  person,  after  putting  on  the  pilgrim's  habit,  indnl 
himself  in  sexual  intercourse,  or  even  kiss  his  wife,  the  whole 
of  his  pilgrimage  will  be  firustrated. 

Some  put  on  the  sacred  habit  (by  which  is  properly  mea 

interdicting  themselves  all  worldlv  enjoyments)  a  month  or  

days  before  they  reach  Mecca,  while  others  defer  it  until  the  laat  i 
or  two ;  each  one  according  to  his  {wwcr  of  dolf-deniaL 

There  are  five  fixed  places  where,  on  arriving,  if  the 
dare  to  advance  a  step  further  without  putting  on  the  saflniil  J 
they  become  deserving  of  death  and  must  sacrifice  the  i ' 
victim.    The  places  are : 

1st  For  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen}  and  Hindooatan,  if 
journey  by  land,  a  nllage  called  Yelmullum ;(  if  they  travel  byi 
a  sea^port  town,  Ibraheem  Murseeah.| 

2d.  For  those  of  Mudecnah  (Medina),  Zool-khuleefidi.T 

3d.  For  those  of  Sham  (Syria),  Hiy  fah.** 

4th.  For  those  of  Erraq  (Babylom'a  or  Chaldea),  ZAt-e-A^   ' 

5th.  For  those  of  Nujud  (Nedsjed),  Qurrun.  ff 


*  Fte  the  mMBiBf  of  rmkmt,  vmIi  nou,  p.  5S. 

t  Bicita  Um J  are  acrwod. 

t  Kmmm,  or  Arabia  Felix. 

f  yUMlhM,  A  hmU  place  DMr  Mecca. 

I  lirukmm  Mmrauak^  a  uiall  place  near  Mecca. 

5  ZaU'liktJhrfmk  iirknlMei/a),  the  name  of  a  place  bctweca  fire  and  aix  aiks  i 


••  Jfci/U,  a  plaee  between  Mecca  and  Medina. 
ft  Qarraa,  tbe  naaie  of  a  rilJact  near  Ta.«ei. 
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'  On  ei^Uring  Mecca  and  viskhig  the 

Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims  haVing  per- 
ivned  wu»ao  (or  the  abIution8)2proceed  to  the  mu^id  ool  huram  (or 
Ike  MorBd  mosqoe),*  kiss  the  ffujr-ocl-wwud^  (or  black  stone),  and 
«i0cnnpass  the  KadbaJtX  seven  times ;  commencing  on  the  right,  leav- 
ing the  Kaabah  on  the  left,  they  perform  the  circuit  thrice  with  a 
«ick  step,  and  four  times  at  a  slow  pace.  They  go  then  to  the 
Qftdiuny'e'IbTdheem^  (or  Abraham's  feetj,  repeat  doaanah  (two  rukai) 
Hmyera,  and  come  and  kiss  the  black  stone  again.  Owing  to  the  innu- 
MPiWe  throng,  they  are  sometimes  obli^d  to  content  themselves  with 
matAj  touching  the  stone,  and  then  kissmg  the  hand. 

After  that,  they  go  out  of  the  temnle  by  the  gate  leading  to 
8llffi^||  which  they  ascend ;  then  go  up  Murwa,||  running  from  the 
summit  of  the  one  hill  to  that  of  the  oth6r,ir  seven  times  backwards 
and  forwards.  On  reaching  the  top  of  each,  they  stand  for  a  few 
nunutes  with  open  hands  raised  up  to  heaven,  and  supplicate  the 
Afani^lity  for  whatever  their  hearts  desire,  for  their  prayers  on  this 
-eecasion  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  and  answered. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  as  follows.  When  Bebee  Hajrah 
^Hagar)  brought  forth  Ismael  (peace  be  unto  him  I)  in  the  wilder- 
■018  of  Mecca,  there  bein^  neither  water  nor  habitation  iu  the  vid- 
tatjy  she,  in  the  utmost  mstress,  left  the  babe,  ran  frantic  from  hill 

*  *  W^in  the  confines  of  the  holj  house  lift  ii  held  so  sacred,  that  not  the  mean- 
*"€§&  fifing  ereatnre  is  allowed  to  be  destrojed ;  and  if  erea  by  accident  the  smallest 
^  JMict  is  killed,  the  person  who  has  caused  the  death  is  obliged  to  offer  in  atonement, 
*  at  the  appointed  place  for  sacrificing  to  Qod,  sheep  or  goats,  according  to  his  means.** 
— MiB.  Meer,  Vol.  L  p.  213. 

t  Hf4^mi  Mnomdf  ngnifiee  literallj  a  black  stone.  It  was  originallj  white,  bat  bj 
the  eoostant  touching  and  kissiag  of  k  bj  the  nnmerons  pilgrims,  its  sar£Me  is  become 
perfectly  black  ;  and  hence  its  name.  It  is  set  in  silyer  and  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
Kaaiak  This  stone  is  said  to  possess  the  singnlar  property  of  floatfaig  on  water.  It  is 
.  Ug^y  venerated  ;  for  whoerer  vBdertakes  the  pilgrimage  and  kisses  this  stone,  obtains 
iMfiTeneas  of  all  his  manifold  transgressions :— yea,  they  fall  off  him  like  the  withered 
leaifea  do  off  the  trees  in  antnmn. 

t  The  Kaabah  is  a  sqnare  stone  bnilding  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Byt-ooOak 
<or  boose  of  God),  another  name  for  the  sacred  temple  of  Mecca.  The  rain-water 
which  falls  on  its  terrace  runs  off  through  a  golden  spout  on  a  stone  near  it,  called 
Boobn-e-ifemenie  (or  alabaster  stone)  :  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  stands  o?er  the  grave 
of  Imaeel  (the  peace  I  &c) 

§  QmdMM'e'Ibraheem.  This  is  situated  near  the  JEooAoA,  where  was  Abraham's 
<Uie  friend  of  God)  station  for  prayer.  It  is  a  stone  on  which  is  the  impression  of 
Abraham*^  feet ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  held  sacred,  and  pilgrims  are  direeted,  on 
visiting  the  temple,  to  pray  near  it. 

y  ^ffa  and  Murwa  are  two  mountains  near  Mecca. 

^  In  imitation  of  Hagar*8  running  for  water  to  girc  her  son. 
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to  hill  in  search  of  water,  and  returned  frequently  to  her  offspring,  lest 
ho  should  be  devoured  by  jackals,  dogs,  or  foxes.  While  the  mother 
was  thtis  employed,  the  clilMj  tlirough  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
divine  Providence^  happened  in  the  aet  of  crying  to  strike  his  heek 
against  the  ground  j  which  instantly  occasioned  a  chasm  in  the  sand^ 
whence  water  gushed  out,  Hajraii  perceiving  thisj  began  digging 
there,  and  formed  tlie  place  into  a  sort  of  a  well,*  and  purified  her- 
Belf  and  infant  by  bathing  in  it  This  spring  exists  to  this  dajr 
within  the  waUs  of  Mecca.  ^^M 

There  is  another  reason  also  assigned  for  running  between  SufFa 
and  Murwa :  It  is  ssud  that  in  former  days,  a  man  and  a  woman 
Avere  converted  into  stone  for  committing  fornication  within  the  tem- 
ple. The  Qorei^h  tribe  placed  one  ofthem  on  Mount  SuiFa,  the  other 
on  Mount  Murwa,  and  used  to  worship  them.  The  Prophet* (on 
whom,  &c,)  not  approving  of  the  practice^  prohibited  them ;  but, 
finding  his  injunctions  not  attended  to,  he  permitted  diem  to  visit 
these  hiUa,  in  the  hope  that  this  example  of  God^s  vengeance  would 
deter  otiiers  fixmi  being  guilty  of  a  similar  crime.  h 

On  the  eighth  day  of  Zeehuffa^  (called  Tutw^ah)^  the  people 
assqmbla  at  Meena,  where  they  read  their  prayers  and  spend  the 
nights  fl 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  Zeekujja  (alias  Buqr  eM)y 
before  they  proceed  to  Mount  Aarfat  to  read  prayers  with  the  Eemam^ 
they  read  two  rukat  prayers  in  the  name  of  each  of  tlieir  relations 
(except  their  fatherj)  ana  friends  dead,  or  living,  supplicating  heaven 
to  vouchsafe  a  blessing  on  them. 

*  Thia  wall  (called  also  HsgAr's  well)  ia  situated  near  tbo  Qudiim-e-Ibraheem.  1% 
ii  called  in  Ar&bkf  Bt&^^'ZvmzMm  i  in  Peniui,  Chied^-e^-tumzum  (uid  ia  so  named  ^tuft 
tiio  manntuing  of  its  watem) ;  pilgrims  ietecmmg  the  water  of  it  most  bolj,  cm  theif 
mtura  from  Mecca  brmg  away  aomie  of  it  in  leadea  ^^hu  (or  bottle),  or  m  ootkm 
dipped  in  it.  On  breaking  fast  in  L«rnt  thej  commence  wiib  first  dnnkiDg  a  liitle  of  ibi« 
waterf  (by  thii  time  doabiieio  bigblj  coQceotiated  by  absorption)  and  driok  it,  that  tbeir 
sins  may  be  forgiroa,  and  apply  a  Uule  also  to  tbe  eyes  to  bfrigbten  virion.  They  also 
diin^  it  at  other  timesi  coosideretng  it  a  meritoriou$  act  ;  and  when  they  catinot  procm« 
luDch  of  it,  tbey  mix  a  small  qnaDtity  of  it  with  a  la^gc  quantity  of  common  water  and 
driak  it  It  is  likewlie  admbiatered  to  siek  people  on  the  point  of  death,  either  by 
itself  or  made  into  lemonade,    (Vide  ch*  xsutviii,) 

There  aro  other  virtues  ascdbed  to  thEs  water.  It  h  said  that^  if  a  person  ex  peri* 
«iice  any  diificulty  ia  praDoanclng  the  Arnbrc  toogae^  he  has  only  to  sip  a  Httle  of  thil 
water,  ^ad  it  will  ittiacdiately  become  ea^y* 

t  The  father  is  excluded  on  the  ground  that  no  one  is  ceirtain  who  his  real  father  it. 


t  Or  Ihey  dip  the  cotton  into  coxomon  water  and  squeeze  out  (as  it  wore  the  very  J 

esse  ace  oQ  ^^  ^^^J  water. 
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Bmiy  after  the  monuDg  prayer,  ihey  rush  impetuoualy  towards 
ool  Aarfiii  (Mount  AarfiUi^,  where,  having  read  two  rukat  prayers 
wAii»  Eem&aiy  and  heard  the  khooAah,  they  remain  on  the  'HUmni 
vrtO  aaniet ;  when  they  run  quick  towards  Moozdu-lu&h,*  where 
^baving  read  evening  prayers,  they  stop  all  night 

Next  momini^,  (the  tenth,)  they  start  for  the  Meeiui  Bazxnr.  On 
itmr  arrival  at  MnzarH)ol^htrafn^  (or  the  holy  monument),  they 
itop  mad  offer  up  supplications  to  Qod-t  Before  sunrise,  they  pro- 
eeed  quickly  hy  the  way  of  Bntun-^-Muhaturah  (or  the  valley  of 
IMiMfurah)  till  they  come  to  three  places,  marked  by  three  pillars, 
eiDed  Jitmra.  At  each  of  these,  they  pick  up  seven  small  stones  or 
petMaa,  and  having  read  some  particular  prayer  over  each  and  blown 
upen  it)  tber  throw  it  at  these  marks,  and  repeat  the  same  ritual  with 
Ise  reit  Tnia  ceremony  is  denominated  rummee  ool  jummar  (or  the 
Ihowing  of  gravel). 

The  origin  of  it  is  this : — ^As  his  highness  the  prophet  Abraham 
(peaee  by  unto  himi)  was  taking  his  son  Ismaeel§  to  Mecca,  to  sa- 
crifioe  him,  Satan  (curses  be  on  him  I)  appeared  to  Ismaeel  in  a  human 
fiurm,  and  addressed  them  thus :  ^^  Boy,  tny  father  is  leading  thee  for 
'*  the  puTDose  of  offering  thee  a  sacrifice  to  idols ;  do  not  consent  to 
^  ffo.  On  Ismaeel's  immediately  relating  the  circumstance  to  his 
fii£er,  he  observed :  ^^  Oh  I  my  child,  that  individual  is  no  other 
'*  dian  the  cursed  Devil  himself,  who  comes  to  tempt  and  deceive 
^  diee ;  do  thou  repeat  laJunoll  and  throw  seven  stones  at  him,  and 
^  ha  will  instantly  DC  gone." 

After  this  fashion,  Satan  appeared  to  him  at  three  differrat  places, 
and  each  time  Ismaeel  having  repeated  hJwfwl  over  seven  stones, 
threw  diem  at  him.  Ever  since,  tnis  custom  has  been  established ; 
VDid  eren  to  this  day,  pilgrims  arriving  at  these  places,  in  like  manner 
rapeal  iahmlj  and  throw  seven  stones. 

Having  thrown  pebbles  at  the  three  places,  they  repair  to  the 
JKma  boMor  to  perform  the  qoofbcmee  for  sacrifice),  which  those  in- 
-divxluals  who  are  obliged  to  give  xuhat  Ipt  the  legal  alms)  are  enjoined 
to  do.  They  are  required  to  o&r  a  ram  or  he-goat  for  each  member, 
old  or  young,  of  the  family ;  or  for  every  seven  persons,  a  female 
oaiel  or  cow.  The  flesh  of  such  victim  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions :  one  is  for  the  person's  relations  ;  the  second  distributed  among 
yhgw^v  (devotees  and  oeggars) ;  and  the  third  reserved  for  his  own  use. 

*  Or  MmzMifiih,  a  place  or  oratory  between  AaifiU  and  Mina. 

t  JfuMT-eof-AaireM,  the  name  of  the  mountain  in  the  fartheeC  part  of  MuxdaJ§tfak, 
man  properly  celled  Kmiak, 

t  Agreeably  to  the  Qoroji,  chap.  iL— ( Vid.  Sale,  ed.  1825,  p.  S4.) 

I  TheHohtunmodans  do  not  allow  it  toharebeen  It*kaq  (Isaac)  the  son  of  Sarah, 
whom  Abraham  was  about  to  lacriflce  ;  but  Imaeel,  the  son  of  Bi^rah  (&agar.) 

I  Lakowlo  la  qoauhwmtf  &c.  **There  is  no  power  or  strength  but  ''in  God." 
The  ooauneacement  of  a  Mohummndan  iuTOcation,  like  onr  Nm  DominuM  JrMstra, 
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The  above  sacrifice  derives  its  origin  from  the  following  circum' 
stance.  When  Abraham  (the  peace  of  God  be  on  him!)  fonndi 
Mecca^  the  Lord  desired  him  to  prepare  a  feast  for  him.  On 
Abraham's  (tlie  friend  of  GkKl)  requesting  to  know  what  he  would 
have  on  the  occasion,  the  Lord  replied^  '^  Offer  up  thy  son  IsmaeeL" 
Agreeably  to  JehovaJi's  command j  he  took  Ismaeel  to  the  kaobah  to 
sacrifice  him,  and  having  laid  liim  down,  he  made  several 
inefiectual  strokes  on  his  throat  with  the  knife,  on  which  Ismaeel 
^jbserved,  '*  your  eyes  being  uncovered-,  it  is  through  pily  ^d  com^ 
''  passion  for  me  you  allow  the  knife  to  miss  t  it  would  be  advisable 
^^  to  blindfold  yourself  ydHa  the  end  of  your  t^irbanf  and  then  operate 
"  upon  me*"  Abraham,  greatly  admirinp  ttie  fortitude  and  wisdom 
^f  the  youth|  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him  with  kindness  and  affec- 
tion, and  acted  agreeably  to  liis  advice.  Having  repeated  the  words 
biBmiltak  allah  ho  akbur  {in  the  name  of  Grod,  who  is  great !)  he  drew 
the  knife  across  his  neck.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  archangel 
Gabriel  snatching  Ismaeel  from  underneath  the  blade,  substituted  a 
broad-tailed  sheep  in  his  stead.  Abraham,  on  unfolding  his  eyes, 
^(baerved  to  his  surprise,  the  sheep  slain,  and  his  son  standing  behind 
him.  Then  he  and  his  son  joined  in  prayer,  blessed  (Jod  for  this 
miraculoQS  escape,  and  read  two  rukat  prayers ;  which  pi^ayers  every 
one  going  to  Mecca  is  comnmnded  to  read ;  Mohnmmud,  and  all  h 
followers. 


I 


I  After  the  sacrifice  tliey  get  themselves  shaved,  tlieir  nails  paredi^ 
and  burying  the  hair  and  nails  in  the  same  place,  bathe  tiiem selves* 
They  then  take  off  the  pilgrim's  habit,  and  consider  the  pilgrimage 
as  finished.  ^m 

The  act  of  shaving  and  bathing  required  to  be  performed  in  tha^ 
Meina  bozar  is  attended  with  much  inconvenienee,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water  and  barbers.  However,  many  of  the  rich,  who  are 
likewise  obliged  to  observe  these  customs,  out  of  charity  have  the 
poor  shaved  and  bathed  at  their  own  expence.  Inatead  of  a  thorough 
shavings  one  or  two  gentle  strokes  made  with  the  razor,  or  a  smaU 
quantity  of  hair  clipped  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  answers  all  the 
purpose*  In  bathing  also,  if  only  a  cup  of  water  be  thrown  over  the 
head  J  it  is  sufficient;  or  if  water  cannot  be  got,  tymnm&om^  (purifica- 
tion with  sand  or  dust)  may  be  substituted.  ^H 

On  this  (the  Meena)  mai'ket-day  very  many  hundred  thousand 
lakhn  of  nipees'  worth  of  merchandize  are  brought  and  sold  there. 
I  have  understood  from  pilgrims  that  tlie  merchants  in  tlie  Meena 
market  are  so  completely  observed  in  their  commercial  pursuits,  that 
they  have  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  devotional  exercisea  ;  and  that 
with  the  view  of  protecting  their  goods,  they  remain  in  their  shops, 
and  wholly  omit  the  pilgrimage. 

The  day  after  the  Ay}/mm*e-nuhur  (or  season  of  sacrifice),  tlic 
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people  remain  at  Meenaj  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  At/yam'^  qur 
(or  day  of  rest). 

Some  of  them  halt  there  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
AirtoeBth  of  the  month,  and  these  days  are  denominated  tuskreek 
(dftya  of  commnnion). 

On  leaving  it  they  revisit  the  haaJbah  to  take  their  final  leave  of 
it,  throwing  on  their  way  thither  pebbles  at  eaeh  jumra  as  they  pass^ 
and  perform  the  farewell  circuit  as  before  describe 

After  encompassing  the  kaabah^  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
iDaitrionB  Medina,  ana  there  nay  a  visit  to  the  blessed  tomb  of  hia 
august  hiffhneas  Mohommud  Moostufia  (the  peace,  &c.)«  He  that 
pecferma  we  encompassing  of  the  kaabaJi  and  does  not  visit  Medina,, 
will  defeat  tiie  object  of  his  pilgrimage. 

I  hear  from  my  much  esteemed  friends  the  Afowhnoees^  Mushaekhsj 
and  SafizeSf  that  the  pilgrims  from  Hindoostan  ^  to  such  extremities 
in  their  veneration  of  wis  holy  tomb,  of  the  Prophet,  as  even  on 
approaching  it  to  perform  fijdali*  (or  prostration)  to  it,  ^hile  a  few 
of  them  mue  tusl^m  or  koamith.^  The  Arabian  ^Juukeman  (servants 
wlio  have  charge  of  the  tomb)  become  highly  enraged  at  this,  and 
strictly  enjoin  them  not  to  do  so,  observing  to  them,  that  since  the 
Prophet  has  not  commanded  sijdcJi  to  be  onered  to  him,  much  less  to 
any  other,  such  homage  being  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Deity,  a 
person  doing  it  not  only  commits  an  unlawful  ad;,  but  becomes  higUy 
eolpable. 

Some  silly  people  at  the  time  of  the  Mokurrumyt  by  bending 
their  bodies  make  mjdakt  and  tusleems  even  to  tabooUt  and  uUumtjX  as 
also  to  the  tombs  of  apostles.  Such  only  display  their  extreme  igno* 
ranoe  and  folly ;  for  it  stands  to  reason,  that  when  it  is  improper  to 
pav  such  homage  to  the  Prophet,  it  will  be  equally  so  to  do  it  to  his 
inferiors.  It  is  the  duty,  however,  of  MmhaekhB  to  perform  what  is 
called  si/dah^tyh-ut  to  the  Prophet ;  of  tnftarskuda  to  ihe\t  parents ; 
of  slaves  to  their  masters ;  and  of  subjects  to  their  king.  ^Die  si^dah- 
igh^  consists  in  stooping  forwards  (as  in  rookoo)^  while  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  the  knees  touching  the  ground,  and  with  hands  restme 
closely  fisted  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  position  the  thumbs  extended 
are  to  be  kissed. 

Few  of  the  Sheeahs  ever  perform  the  pilgrimage,  for  two  reasons : 
First  Because  on  Mount  Aarfat,  after  reading  tlie  khootbah  and 
offering  up  adorations  to  Ood  and  eulogiums  on  the  Prophet,  they 
praise  the  three  companions ;  viz,  Ist  Siddeeq-e-Akbur ;  2nd.  Oomur- 
e-adil ;  3d.  Oosman-e-^unnee  (may  Gk)d  reward  them !),  and  last  of 
all,  Allee-oon-Moortooza  (pay  God,  &c)  This  circumstance  displeases 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the  journey 
altogether :  they  would  have  it  that  Allee  should  be  praised  first 

♦  Vide  p.  M.  t  ModM  of  Maatatkm.  Vide  QkMMry  Soiiim! 

X  Vide  Mokwnnm  fettiral,  oh.  xt.  sect,  3,  |    Vide  Qlontrj. 
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Besides  these,  theri*  are  six  other  oompatiions.  whose  names  aro 
as  foUows:  Tulhah,  Saad,  Saeed,  Abee  Obydah,  Zoobayr,  and  Abdoor- 
ruhman-bin-aoof.*  Thej  cannot  bear  to  utter  the  names  of  these  bst 
six  oompanionsy  and  should  tliey  do  so,  they  would  be  obliged  to  i 
faieehaBi  their  tombs. 


Secondly.  Because  on  erfering  the  Kaabak  each  one  is  i 
rogated  as  to  what  sect  ho  belongs  to  previous  to  his  admission  into 
the  temple,  (the  SoarmiU  jummaut  being  the  only  ones  allowed  to  enlar 
the  sanctuary^  Some,  however,  concealing  their  own  sect,  and 
calling  themselves  Soarmeesy  contrivn  at  times  to  gain  admission  ;  but 
they  never  venture  near  the  illuminated  Medina,  since  there,  near  Urn 
tomb  of  his  highness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (^e  blessing,  Ae.)  mm 
those  of  Aba-Bukur-e-Siddceq  and  Oomur-o-iarooqee  (may  God 
reward  them  I)t 

Many  live  for  years  in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  being  one  day 
able  to  perform  the  circuit  of  the  Kaabah ;  nay,  very  many  i 
have  the  idea  of  it  out  of  their  minds. 


To  this  day  much  has  been  said  on  the  numerous  blessings  ( 
ing  the  performance  of  the  pilgrimage.  Among  others  it  is  ttnttd 
that  at  every  step  a  person  takes  Aoo&iA-wards,  he  has  a  sin  blotted 
out,  and  that  hereafter  he  will  be  highly  exalted  Bboold  any  oat 
happen  to  depart  this  life  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  he  will  obtain  the  nnk 
of  a  martyr,  (the  reward  of  his  nilgrimage  being  instantly  reoordad  ia 
the  divine  l>ook  of  remembrance),  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  ha  will 
rise  with  the  martyrs. 


Indeed  there  are  various  ways  in  which,  if  people  die,  they  haeoiM 
martyrs ;  for  example, — 1,  If  a  man  expire  in  the  act  of  reading  Aa 
Qoroii;2,  if  in  the  act  of  praying;  3,  if  m  the  act  of  fasting;  4,  if  oa 
the  pilgrims^  to  Mecca;  5,  if  on  a  Friday  (the  Mnhnmmndaa 
sabbath^ ;  6,  if  in  the  defence  of  his  religion ;  7,  if  through  rdigioaa 
meditation ;  8,  if  ho  be  executed  for  speaking  the  truth ;  9,  if  ha 
endure  de^  by  the  hands  of  a  ^rant  or  oppressor  with  patienee  aad 
submission ;  10,  if  killed  in  defending;  his  own  property ;  11,  if  a 
woman  die  in  lidxmr  or  child-bed ;  12,  if  murdered  by  robben ;  U,  if 
devoured  by  tigers ;  14,  if  killed  by  the  kiek  of  ahorae ;  15,  if  tfenisk 
dead  bv  lightning ;  16,  if  burnt  to  death ;  17,  if  buried  under  fkm 
ruins  of*  a  wall ;  1 8,  if  drowned  ;  1 9,  if  killed  b v  a  fall  from  a  preeipieey 
or  down  a  dry  well  or  pit ;  20,  if  he  meet  death  by  apopko^,  or  a 
stroke  of  the  sun. 


•    These  lis.  with  the  preeedloff  fear,  fomed  the  ten  oompanioBe  who  Ibllowii  ( 
Pk«plNt*i  enmple,  when,  ei  the  dwlre  of  the  eagd  Qehriel,  he  tnmed  hie  feee  li  | 
from  the  aorth  lowirda  the  weet  (or  Meoca),  endof  whom  the  Prophet  deebied.  ikal 
thej  had  hj  that  act  eecared  heaven  lo  themeelvea. 

t  The  tomh  of  Ooemaa,  ee  well  ee  that  of  Beebco  Falecmah  and  Uiena,  aveaS 
HiigeM  (the  Mhuhe  of  MaUail    Hoeeln'i  tamh  ie  whera  he  waa  hUled  la 
Kwhifia  (or  the  pUh  ef  /rof— aaeint  Bahyloala  or  Ghaldea). 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Concerning  Numaz  (or  Prayers)  ;  embracing,  Ist. 
ITusooand  TyamnuHyin  (or  Ablutions  before  Prayer)  ; — 2d. 
Asan  (or  Summons  to  Prayer). — 3d.  Forms  of  Prayer. 

Skck»  1.   Wiaoo  and  Tt/ammoom,  or  Ablutions  before  Prayer. 

YtmouA  to  engi^ng  in  prayer,  if  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
faiirgO0O0i(or legal  washingps,  pp.  36  and  37)  are  required,  it  is  the  divine 
«omiiiand  that  those  preliminary  purifications  should  be  performed 
inteeedent  to  prayer.  Should  tliey  not  be  found  necessar}',  it  is  indis- 
pmaably  requisite  that  before  each  season  of  prayer  the  {person  perform 
wuxoo  (or  uie  washing  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  after  a  certain 
immer) :  for  thus  has  God  commanded. 

The  manner  of  performing  wxizoo  is  as  follows.     First,  the  teeth 
ire  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  munjun  (dentifrice),  or  by  means  of 
a  mmoak ;  then  having  washed  both  hands  as  far  up  as  the   wrists 
three  times,   and  gargled  tliree  times,  water  is  to  be  snuffed  up 
each  nostril  thrice,  and  each  time,  by   the  introduction  of  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  into  tliem,  the  cavities  arc  to  be  emptied  of 
their  contents.     Then,  having  taken  up  water  with  both  hands,  the 
fiuM  is  to  be  well  washed  three  times,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
heed  to  the  chin,  including  the  beard,  and  from  ear  to  ear.     After 
that,  the  arms  are  to  be  washed,  from  the  end  of  the  fingers  up  to  the 
dbows ;  first  the  right,  then  the  left.     Then  a  little  water  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  caused  to  flow  along  the  fore- 
arms three  times.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ever}"  little  operation 
in  wuMOO  is  to  be  repeated  three  times,  whereas  in  what  is  called  musah 
only  once.     The  latter  is  then  performed  thus :  tlie  right  hand,  slightly 
wetted  in  water,  is  drawn  over  a  quarter,  half,  or  the  whole  of  the 
head ;  then,  if  a  man  have  a  long  beard  and  whiskers,  he  takes  a 
little  water  separatelv,  wets  and  combs  tliom  with  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  moving  them  in  the  case  of  the  beard  with  the  palm  facing 
forwards,  firom  the  inferior  and  posterior  to  die  superior  and  anterior 
pari  of  it ;  then,  putting  the  tips  of  tlie  fore-fingers  into  each  ear, 
twists  the  fingers  round,  when  the  tlmmbs  are  behind  die  ears,  rubs 
them  along  the  back  part  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ear  from  below  upwards, 
bringing  mem  around  the  top.     Then  with  the  back  of  die  fingers  of 
both  hands  touching  the  neck,  draws  them  from  behind  fon^^ards ; 
after  that,  the  inside  of  the  left  hand  and  fingers  are  drawn  along  the 
outside  of  the  right  arm  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbows,  and 
the  same  operation  is  gone  dirough  on  the  other  arm  with  the  hands 
reversed.     Then  the  hands  are  clasped  together,  the  palms  necessarily 
touching  each  other.     These  constitute  die  rite  of  tnusafi. 

After  that,  the  feet  and  ankles  are  washed,  first  the  right  and 
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then  dm  left; ;  and  tJiia  concludes  wuzoo,  *  Lustly,  the  water 
reraaiiiB  i.  e,  in  the  Iota  or  utensil  in  which  they  usually  take  up  th 
quantity  sufficient  for  pertormiiig  the  wuzoo^  is  drunk  with  tlie  fao 
turned  towards  the  QMuf  which  i^  considered  a  meritorious  act 
These  different  ablutions  are  accompanied  with  a  number  of  supplica- 
tions detailed  in  the  saered  Mishqat ;  but,  owing  to  their  prolixitj^i 
they  have  been  here  omitted.  ^ 

Tlie  observance  of  wuzo*>  is  of  great  efficacy ;  for  the  Prophet  h^F 
declared,  that  the  eountenanccj  hands,  and  feet  of  him  tliat  purifies 
himself  for  prayer  by  ttiese  ablutionsj  will  at  the  day  of  judgment  be 
recognised  among  tlie  crowd  by  their  shining  in  all  the  bright  effulg-^ 
ence  of  the  full  moon,  H 

It  is  not  requisite  to  perform  wazoo  each  time  that  one  goes  to 
prayer,  but  merely  when  nis  body  becomes  defiled  by  the  oe<rm*rence 
of  any  one  of  the  following  circumstances ;  rtz*  obeying  a  call  of  nature, 
expelling  wind,  having  a  discharge  of  matter  or  blood  in  any  part  of 
the  body;  vomiting,  sleeping,  fainting,  laughing  loudly  and  immode- 
rately during  prayers,  or  bringing  the  genital  organs  of  tho  sc^xes  into 
contact  Any  of  these  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  a  person,  tuid 
wuzoo  is  rendered  indispensable  ;  until  the  performance  of  which,  it  is 
not  lawiul  for  lum  to  engage  in  prayer. 

Should  any  one  be  unavoidably  prevented  by  indisposition  (fear- 
ing lest  the  application  of  water  to  his  face  and  hands  would,  hj 
increasing  tlie  malady,  incapacitate  him  for  prayeri^)  from  attending 
to  the  rite  wu20o  or  gosml^  it  is  the  di%  ine  command  tliat  he  should 
perform  tyaninioom ;  also,  if  water  be  at  a  distance,  or  if  in  a  well 
and  there  be  no  raeajis  of  getting  at  it,  or  if  in  attempting  to  pro- 
cure it  one*s  life  is  exposed  to  jeopardy,  or  if  there  be  but  very  httle 
water  and  either  himself  or  a  neighbour  be  dying  of  thirst,  aud  he^ 
instead  of  drinking  or  offering  it  to  the  other,  pertom  umzrjOj  his  soul 
is  in  danger  {L  e*  of  the  divine  %vrath)*  All  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  which  make  a  repetition  of  wvzoo  necessary,  are  equally 
applicable  to  iyanmimm ;  and  tho  virtue  of  tlie  latter  ceases  at  tlie 
sight  of  water. 

The  mode  of  performing  tyammoomlBBkn  follows:  The  indivi- 
dual, at  the  commencement  of  tlie  operation,  vows  by  an  Arabic  sen- 
tence, the  purport  of  wliich  is  this  ;  ^*  I  vow  that  by  this  act  of 
"^  t^ammoom^  which  I  substitute  for  ^osool  (or  wuzoo j  as  the  ease  may 
*'  be),  I  purify  myself  for  prayer,  by  cleansing  my  body  from  all 
*■  filth  and  cormption/'  Having  repeated  thisj  he  peiforms  the  Ins- 
tigations by  clapping  his  open  hands  on  fine  sand  or  dust,  shaking  off 
the  sand,  drawing  his  hands  over  his  face,  then  by  a  swond  clapping 
of  his  hands  on  tlie  sand,  drawing  the  left  hand  over  the  right  up  to 
%  file  elbow,  aud  then  in  like  manner  the  right  over  the  left.  ,^ 


*  Though  Che  dctatl  of  these  ccremoniea 
doe»  not  occupj  above  a  vurj  few  minutes. 


is  tediously  iQiif ,  the  pcrforiDanee  of  Iheni 
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Sect.  2.  Azan,  or  Summons  to  Prayer. 

It  18  commanded  by  the  Prophet  at  tlie  five  periods  of  prayer  to 
pioolaim  the  azan ;  tlie  object  of  which  warning  is  to  caution  the 
people  of  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  prayer,  thereby  reminding 
them  of  the  will  of  God,  and  exhorting  them  to  flee  for  salvation. 
The  sound  of  the  (izan  is  to  be  listened  to  with  the  utmost  reverence  ; 
e.  g.  if  a  person  be  walking  at  the  time,  he  should  stand  still ;  if 
reclining,  sit  up ;  and  to  ihe  words  of  the  Mowazun^  (or  crier)  as 
directed  in  the  sacred  Huddeesj  he  must  reply  in  some  appropriate 
emealation,  such  as  luh-bek  dawut  ool  huq^  (L  e.  Here  I  am,  awaiting 
God's  invitation). 

The  origin  of  azan  is  as  follows.  On  one  occasion ,  aa  the  Pro- 
phet (the  blessing,  &c.)  was  sitting  in  company  with  his  companions, 
(may  Grod  reward  them  I)  he  observ^ed  to  them,  that  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  adopt  some  sign  by  which  the  congregation  could  be 
assembled  for  prayers  ;  and  they  consulted  together  on  the  subject. 
One  moved  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  beating  of  a  drum,  which 
the  Prophet  did  not  approve  of,  on  account  of  its  being  too  warlike 
a  sound.  Another  proposed  the  ringing  of  a  nuqoos*  (or  bell)  ;  that 
was  objected  to  by  the  Prophet,  because  it  was  a  Jewish  custom  :  while 
some  said,  "  let  a  fire  be  lighted,"  to  which  the  Prophet  remarked, 
'*  that  would  indicate  us  to  be  worshippers  of  fire."  While  the  Pro- 
phet was  thus  engaged,  starting  objections  to  every  proposal  advanced, 
as  he  was  about  to  rise,  (for  thus  it  is  related  in  the  Shurra-e-karkliee)^ 
a  youth  named  Abdoollah,  son  of  Zeid  Ansaree,  approached  the  Pro- 
phet and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Oh,  thou  messenger  of  God,  I 
**  dreamed,  and  behold  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  man  dressed  in  green 
**  apparel  ascending  a  wall,  who  stood  on  it,  and  with  his  face  towards 
"tro  Qibla^  proclaimed  aloud,  Allah^ho-akbury^  &c.  (as  it  is  in  the 
azcaiy  page  52).  The  Prophet  being  highly  delighted  with  this, 
directed  Abdoollah,  the  son  of  Zeid,  to  teach  it  to  Billal,  who  possessed 
a  powerful  voice.  At  tlie  same  time  Ameer-ool-momeeneen-Oomur 
(may  God  reward  him !)  was  present,  who  got  up  and  said,  "  0  Pro- 
*'  phet  of  God,  I  likewise  saw  the  very  same  thing  in  my  dream,  and 
"  was  about  to  come  and  tell  your  holiness  of  it,  when  I  found  that 
"  AbdooUah-ibn-e-Zeid  had  already  done  so." 

The  manner  of  proclaiming  the  azan  is  as  follows.  At  the  proper 
season  of  prayer,  any  one  of  the  congregation  who  comes  first  to  the 
Mutfid  (or  mosque),  or  a  man  called  a  Mowazun  (or  crier),  who  is 
entertained  for  the  purpose  with  a  fixed  monthly  salary,  standing  on 

*  Or  rather  **  a  thin  oblong  piece  of  wood  suspended  by  two  strings,  nsed  by  the 
**  Eastern  Christians  to  snmmon  the  congregation  to  divine  service.** — Shaketpear*s 
Diet,  The  Moosalmans  of  Hindoostan  consider  naqoos  to  be  (and  call  it  so)  the  sunk*h 
(or  roarA-shell  ),  blown  by  Hindoos  at  divine  worship,  nod  which  they  believe  the  Jews 
use. 
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a  chuhooU^y*  mmfzuna\  Qv  mmibm\X  with  his  taoe  towards  the  QUta 
(ur  Mecca),  with  the  ponita  oi  his  forefingers  introduced  into  his 
ears,  and  his  hands  clapped  over  tliem,  calls  out  four  times  succes- 
siveljj  Allah'ho-aklmr  (God  is  great)  ;  twice ^  U$h-hud'do^un  La~il~ 
la-ha  lilul-la^ho  (I  bear  witness  there  is  no  other  god  but  0od)  ; 
twice,  Wo'usk~hud'do~un  Mo/iumjiiutioor  Russooi-oollalte  (and  I  bear 
witness,  that  Mohutnmud  is  indee<I  the  Prophet  of  God).  Then 
tuniing  to  tlie  right  hand,  he  repeats  twice,  ni/^ul^-tts^milwat  (com© 
eliven  your  pray  era)  ;  then  to  the  left,  twice,  Hy^uV  ^ul-fullak  (come 
for  refuge  to  the  asylum).  Then  turning  towards  the  QiblUj  again 
adds,  in  the  morning  prayer  only,  this  sentencej  twice,  Us-ml-la^ta 
JCkepr-roon-tnin^nun'-nowm  (prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep).  Then 
finishes  by  repeating  twice^  AUah-ho-akhur  (God  is  great)  \  and  lastly, 
once,  La-iita-ha  FUul'la~ho  (there  is  no  God  but  the  true  Grod). 
Then  hav  ing  read  some  supplication^  he  draws  his  hands  over  his  face 
and  conclufbs. 

There  are  four  descriptions  of  people  for  whom  it  is  imlawfiil  to 
sound  the  man^  viz.  an  unclean  person^  a  drunkard,  a  woman ^  and 
a  majflman. 

Sect.   3.    The  Fortm  of  Pruifei^,  ^1 

Tliere  are  established  Tukati^  for  all  the  five  seasons  or  periods 
of  prayer,  which  ai*o  tliese  :  ^ 

The /ty Mr  kee  nunmz  (or  morning  prayer)  consists  of  four  rukaU 
(or  forms)  J  viz.  two  soonnui  and  two/urz. 

The  zohur  Jue  nunmx  (or  meridian  prayer)    comprises  twelve    « 
rukatSy  viz.  four  soounut^  four  y'tir^,  two  soonnuty  and  two  m^L  ^M 

The  nmur  hee  nunia^i^  (or  afternoon  prayer)  contains  eight  rukats^ 
VIZ,  four  monnut  gyr  mowukkeda^  which  are  read  by  few,  the  gene* 
rality  only  reading  ttie  four  furz.  ^| 

The  inugrib  kee  nunmz^  (evening  prayer  or    vespers)  embraces^ 
seven  rukatSy  viz.  three  furz^  two  soo/iitnf,  and  two  nuJiL 

Tlie  ay  aha  kee  numaz  (or  night  prayer)  included  no  less  tbftii 
seventeen  rukats^  viz,  four  monnut  gyr  mawukkedaj   omitted  by  most 
people  J  the  generality  repeating  four  furz^  two  soonnut,  two   nufilp^ 
three  ivajA'Oot'unttur,  and  two  tunh/ee^otA-^mUur*  ^| 

The  method  of  performing  prayers  is  as  follows.  Having  spread 
s^mooBulla  or  ja-e^uumazy  the  individual  stands  on  it  with  nia  face 


*  Ornn  de^fttcd  seat,  or  platform*  \n  front  of  the  nKHquCf  on  whieh  the  ericr  standi 
nricl  iummons  people  to  pniv-cr* 

f  Do.  but  higbei',  with  steps  i&mot^Dl  up* 
X  Or  thfl  mituuxts  of  &  mosqne< 
§  Hukat  i  vide  iifJte,  53. 
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iSantted  towards  the  Qibla ;  and  having  repeated  the  istugfar  (de- 
preesiion,  or  asking  forgiveness) ,  and  repeated  two  morning  soonnut 
mfal  prayers,  he  makes  a  neeut  (or  vow)  in  Arabic*  to  this  effect : 
**  I  desire  to  offer  up  unto  God  tins  morning  (or  mid-day,  Ac  as  the 
period  of  devotion  may  be),  with  my  face  Qtfc^a-wards,  two  (or  four, 
m  it  may  happen)  rukat  prayers."  Having  repeated  the  words  Allah-- 
htMikbuTj  with  his  thumbs  touching  the  lobules  of  his  ears,  he  places 
Ilia  right  hand  upon  the  left  below  his  navel.  This  being  done,  he  is 
not  to  look  about,  but  directing  his  eyes  to  the  spot  which  he  is 
to  touch  with  his  head,  in  the  posture  of  sijdahy  he  is  to  stand  with 
tbo  most  profound  reverence  and  the  utmost  self-abasement,  as  if 
m  the  presence  of  a  mighty  monarch.  After  that,  he  repeats  the 
MHO,  tMOOZ^  and  tusmeeah ;  then  the  soora^e-alhunid  (or  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Qoran)j  followed  by  any  otiier,  without  repeating  bismilla; 
he  then  oomes  to  the  position  of  rookooj  repeats  three  or  five  times 
the  following  roohoo^keetusbeehy  viz.  ^'  soobhdnu  rubbee  ool  azeem^^ 
(praised  be  the  great  Gk)d  our  preserver).  Re-assuming  the  erect  pos- 
ture, he  repeats  ^^  sunCmA  alla^ho  lay^mun  hunCmaydu  ruVbuna 
ktkulhumdj^*  (Thou,  Almighty  God,  art  the  hearer  of  my  praises ; 
Thou  art  my  support.)  iSien  he  comes  to  the  position  of  sijdah  (or 
prostration),  and  in  that  situation  repeats  three  or  five  times 
"  soobh&nu  rub'bee  ool  all&K^  (0  thou  holy  and  blessed  preserver) ; 
aits  up  and  rests  himself  for  a  few  seconds,  again  performs  sijdah^ 
and  repeats  its  tusbeeh  as  before.  This  constitutes  the  first  rukatj 
prayer. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  assumption  of  every  new  posture 
is  to  commence  with  the  word  allah-ho-akljur. 

Form  the  sijdah  (or  prostrate  position)  he  assumes  that  of  the 
ffeofii  (or  standing  attitude) ;  reads  the  first  chapter  of  the  Qcran 
with  the  bismilla,  and  then  another  without  bismilla ;  makes  rookoo ; 
stands  up  again,  and  makes  sijdah  twice  as  before;  then  sitting, 
repeats  tne  whole  of  the  attuhyat  (or  the  concluding  part  of  their 
prayers),  finishing  it  with  its  accompanying  part,  the  durood  (or 
blessing)  :  then  turning  his  face  first  to  the  right  and  next  to  the  left,  he 
repeats  each  time  the  sulam  (or  salutation  thus,)  asulld  moon  alykoom 
ruhmut^oolahe  (or  the  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  with  you  all).^ 
Then  joining  the  two  hands  ft*om  the  wrists,  both  hands  spread  open 
and  held  up  in  a  line  with  the  shoulders,  he  asks  moonajat  (or  suppli- 


*  Those  unacquainted  with  Arabic,  tow  in  their  mother  tongae. 

t  The  combined  performance  of  these  different  ceremonies  and  prayers  constiiutes 
whftt  is  denominated  a  rukatt  and  not  simply  "  bending  the  body  in  prayer,"  as 
Sbakespear  has  defined  the  term  in  his  dictionary . 

t  The  Mohummudans  do  not,  after  the  conclusion  of  prayers,  repeat  Ameen  (Amen), 
bat  they  inTariably  do  so  after  reading  the  first  chapter  of  the  Qoran  :  and  after  motmofat 
(or  supplication),  the  congregation  say  Ameen. 
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cation*),  and  drawing  his  liaiids  over  hiB  faco^  condudeg.     Here  eni) 
the  second ; 


rukat 


praj 


er* 


Should  the  performance  of  four  rukats  have  been  vowed,  it  is 
obser\'od  with  the  folJowing  trifling  deviation.  Tlie  two  first  are  ^ne 
through  as  just  described,  with  this  difference,  that  only  half  of  tlie 
aituhyai  is  read  in  the  second  rukat^  and  after  pausing  awhile,  instead 
of  repeating  after  it  the  blessing  and  salutation  ^  the  worshipper  begins 
the  thii*d  nikat  by  rehearsing  the  first^  but  l>eginning  with  the 
tmmeeaJi  (omitting  the  ^mm  and  inooz  &e.  which  is  done  in  every 
rukat  except  the  first)*  The  third  and  fourth  are  repeated  like  tlie  two 
first,  hut  the  whole  aifuhyat  is  this  time  read,  Tlie  above  four  rukais 
comprehend  what  are  called  soonnut  rukats. 

In  the  three /«r^  rukats  the  two  first  are  performed  as  those 
preceding,  except  that  the  chapter  after  the  alhnmd  m  omitted^  and 
the  whole  of  the  aththyat  read  in  the  third  rukat ^  and  they  conclude 
with  the  mdam,  J 

In  the  four  furz  rtikats  there  is  this  difference,  tliat  in  the  first  ■ 
and  Becond  rukats  after  the  first  chapter  of  the  Qoran  another  is  necea- 
aarily  read,  a8  in  the  preceding  forms;  but  not  so  in  the  tliird  and 
fourtbj  where  tlie  latter  chapter  is  omitted.  And  again,  previous  to 
the  vow  at  the  commencement,  the  tukbeer  (which  differs  very  little 
from  the  azan)  is  to  be  repeated,  viz,  four  times  successively,  Allah  ho 
akhur;  twice^  Ush-hyd^do-mi  La-il-lu^ha  ll-lul-la-lu}  5  twice,  Wo-n^h- 
hud-do-un  Mohummud-oor  MuS'Sool-ool-lalmy  ;  twice,  JJy  aTnBmlwat  ; 
twice,  Hyal'xd-fuUah ;  twice,  Qud  gamut  aulwat  (or  stand  up  to 
prayers);  twice,  AUah-ho-akbur ;  and  oiioe^  La~il-ta^ha  Ultd-la-ho. 
(Vide  Tukbeef'y  Giomar^), 

In  the  ay-sha  (or  night)  prayer,  in  the  third  ruhat  of  wajib  ootwii^ 
tur,  after  having  read  the  alhumdj  and  another  chapter,  on  assuming  the 
ronhoQ  posture,  the  person  is  to  call  out,  touching  the  lobes  of  his  ears 
with  the  points  of  the  thumbs,  allah*hn-akbiir :  then  placing  his  hands 
on  his  navel,  he  is  to  repeat  a  prayer  tei*med  the  doa-e^qoonoot  (or 
prayer  of  adoration);  then  resuming  the  position  of  rookoo^  and  pro- 
ceeding witli  the  sijd^iltSj  attuhyat^  &c.  he  is  to  finish  as  before* 

It  is  the  divine  command,  that  after  an  individual,  male  or 
female,  has  attained  to  the  age  of  discretion  and  reached  maturity,  he 
is  to  observe  the  five  appointed  seasons  of  prayer ;  and  the  moment  it 
is  prayer-time,  to  spread  the  ja~t~numaz  on  a  clean  spot  to  the  west 


•  The  manner  of  siipplicating  is  as  follows.  Ilnving  raised  the  extended  handi 
meetitig  a.t  tfic  wrist  to  a  level  with  the  ahouldcr  (or  mther  the  middle  of  the  arm),  with 
oyes  half  open,  themdmdnal  ie  to  confess  bis  liDs,  ask  pardon  for  them,  hoping  for 
mere  J.  He  must  dread  the  miseries  of  hell,  and  praj  for  protection  from  the  cmfis  and 
subtleties  of  the  devil  ;  and  by  making  nse  of  an  appropriate  sentence  or  verse  of  Che 
^u/aiH*do//iiA  (or  word  of  God),  or  by  some  established  prayer  iaitable  to  his  caser  or  ir^ 
his  own  wor^ls,  in  any  Inn^age  he  pleases,  he  is  10  make  known  his  reqnp^ts. 
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of  bim,  and  engage  in  devotion.  Should  a  street  happen  to  be  before 
Iiiiii,  or  a  large  concourse  of  people  passing  and  re-passing  present  an 
obetaole^  be  is  to  place  a  suttra  (or  mark  of  defence),  su(m  as  a  stick 
two  feet  long,  or  a  sword,  or  any  thing  else  stuck  into  the  ground,  or 
j^aoed  in  front  of  the  carpet  Prayer  should,  on  no  account,  be 
negleoted.  If  a  sick  person  cannot  stand  up  to  say  his  prayers,  he 
nmst  do  it  sitting ;  if  he  cannot  sit  up,  he  must  repeat  them  lying 
down ;  and  if  so  unwell  as  not  to  be  able  to  say  them  aloud,  he  must 
pny  in  his  mind.  However,  it  is  only  the  pious  and  devout  that 
obwrve  these  rules.  Where  do  we  find  every  one  possessed  with 
the  abilily  to  do  it ! 

If  a  person  be  pressed  for  want  of  time,  such  as  when  required  to 
obey  the  imperious  orders  of  a  commander,  tlie  prayer  may  be  deferred 
until  a  more  convenient  season  ;  but  it  is  never  to  be  wholly  omitted. 

A  traveller  may  likewise  curtail  the  four  rukatfurz  (but  not  the 
four  soonnut)  by  reading  only  two ;  but  a  two  or  three  nthat  prayer  is 
in  no  wise  to  be  diminished  ;  and  he  alone  is  deemed  a  traveller  who 
has  been  on  his  journey  three  days  and  three  nights. 

After  the  moonajat  (or  supplication),  some  read  the  tusbeehy  which 
is  moonstuhub  (or  desirable);!,  e.  the  observance  of  it  is  beneficial, 
though  the  neglect  of  it  is  not  a  sin. 

To  read  with  the  use  of  a  tusbeeh  (or  rosary)  is  meritorious ;  but 
it  b  an  innovation,  since  it  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Prophet  (the 
blessing,  &c.)  or  his  companions,  but  established  by  certain  mushaekhs 
(or  divines). 

They  use  the  chaplet  in  repeating  the  kulma  (confession  of  faith) 
or  durocd  (blessing),  one,  two,  or  more  hundred  times. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Concerning  Marriage,  which  comprises  eleven  Sections. 

Sect.  1.  Concerning  the  looking  out  for  a  suitable  Partner ;  the 
ascertaining  by  the  Science  of  Astrology  whether  the  match  voill  prove  a 
propitious  one ;  and  the  offering  of  proposals^  and  arranging  matters 
for  the  ceremonies. 

1.  When  a  man  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  tlie  happy  state  of 
matrimony,*  he    sends  for  three  or   four  female  go-betweens  (by 


*  **  The  first  marriage  is  asoally  solemnized  when  the  youth  is  eighteen.  And  the  joang 
'  lady  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the  most.  Many  are  married  at  an  earlier  age,  when,  in 
'  the  opinion  of  the  parents,  an  eligible  match  is  to  be  secured.    And  in  some  case«, 
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(prafession  called  Xludaicutneean)^  to  whom  he  declares  his  intentions, 
requeuing  them   to  endeavour   to  ascertain  whether  any  one  has   a.] 
daughter   marriageable,  who  is  beuutifaJ,   eligible,  cl^jver,   aecom-^ 
plisnedj  rich,  and  whose  manners^  pedigree,  and  religion  aive  good  ;      ' 
and  in  the  event  of  their  meeting  V^th  such  a  one^   they  ai'e  speedily 
to  bring  him  word.     He  does  not  despatch  them,  however,  without 
giving  them  ample  assurances  (which ^  alas !  too  frequently  turn  out  ■ 
to  be  hut  empty  promises)  of  a  very  handsome  reward  awaiting  them,  ■ 
in  case  success  should  attend  their  zealous  efforts.     In  a  few  instances, 
however  J  and  among  honourable  men,  the   engagement  is  strictly 
adhered  to  i  and  either  during  some  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremony ,  or 
on  the  completion  of  the  marriage,  tliey  ofler  the  reward  agreeably  to   _ 
promise.  ■ 

The  female  go-betweens*  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  ^oing 
aboutj  selling  articles  of  female  dress,  ornaments,  &c.  at  the  different 
houses,  sitting  and  gossiping  there,  become  acquainted  with  every 
thing  relating  to  their  tamilies,  connexions,  opulence,  or  poverty ; 
and  should  circumstances  tuni  out  favorably,  they  settle  matters  in 
some  degi-eo,  and  convey  the  joyfiii  intelligence  to  the  intended 
bridegroom  and  his  tViends.  Should  they  approve  of  tlie  choice,  the 
match  is  made  up,  otiierwise  the  internuncios  are  desired  to  look  out 
in  some  other  quarter.  Should  the  girl  be  at  the  house  of  a  friend  or 
acquaintance,  the  parents,  or  maternal  grand -mother,  &c.  go  them* 
aelvesj  witliout  requiring  the  assistance  of  go-betweens,  and  concert 
mth  the  girl's  parents  respecting  the  marriage  j  there  being  no  need 
of  internuncios  among  firiends.  fl 

2,  When  the  family  connexions,  pedigree,  religion,  and  customs 
of  both  famihes  are  found  to  correspond,  and  the  two  parties  <x^nsent  to 
the  union,  seers  are  consulted  to  ascertain  tlie  fiiture  destinies,  good 
or  bad,  that  await  the  new  couple  ;  for  which  purpose  a  few  persons, 
in  company  with  astrologers  and  moollas  (or  men  of  understanding 
in  the  times),  assemble,  cast  their  horoscope,  and  prognosticate  their 
future  destiny.  For  example,  if  a  person's  name  begin  with  any  of  the 
following  seven  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  the  element  of  his  tem-  fl 
perament  will  be  ™ 

1st.  Earth:  viz.  bayj  waoe^  ya^,  swad^  fay,  zwad^  noon, — 2d, 
Water:  if za/,  Ay,  /am,  amy  rat/,  ^hay^  gaten, — 3d,  Air:  if jeefn^  zay^ 
kafj  Mhe€ny  gafy  sat/^  ^roee.— ^th.  Fire :  if  a/i/,  /loy,  toee^  meetn^  seen^  dal.  ^ 


'*  where  the  parents  ott  both  Bides  have  the  union  of  their  children  at  heart,  thej  contract 
"  them  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  which  marriage  they  Bokoanly  hind  iheratclTes  to  fnlfil 
**  when  ihe  children  have  reached  a  proper  age.  Under  these  circnmstftiicea,  the  children 
"  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  earae  boose,  and  oA4;n  form  an  aitachmeiU  (br  each  other, 
"  which  rend  era  their  union  a  life  of  real  happiness.*'— Mrs,  M»  H.  AliV  **  Ohserrations 
on  MosauUnana  of  India/'  toL  i.  p.  346. 

*Qr  "  Mrs.  Gad^abonls"  as  Mri^  Heer  Husm  AU  calls  them,  sn>  well  degcribed  i 
bj  her  ultoI.  a,  p.  3dL 
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Odier  astrologers  again  refer  to  a  table,  of  which  the  following 
m%  sketch,  to  ascertain  by  the  initial  of  the  individual's  name  his 
«0Q8titatioiud  elements': 


Uam  OF  THB  »n>IAC. 

The  rianeto. 

The  twenty- 
eight  Letters 
Genders,     of  the  Arabic 
Alphabet 

The  Four 

Elements. 

IMAMM^    '"SSS^* 

In 
Teloogoo. 

or  Bam. 

Bokra. 

Mayshum. 

Mirreekb,  or 
Mars. 

Male. 

Alif,  lam, 
aeen,  yay. 

Fire. 

8awr, 
tfBolL 

Gaee. 

Wroosb- 
abbnm. 

SSohura,  or 
Venus. 

Female. 

Bay,  Waoo. 

Earth. 

lovia. 
orTwiBt. 

Do-Soorut. 

Mecd-hoo- 
num. 

OoUrid,  or 
Mercury. 

Male. 

Qaf,Kaf. 

Air. 

or  Crab. 

Kayn-kra. 

Enrkat- 
kom. 

Qnmur,  or 
the  Moon. 

Female. 

Hy,  Hay. 

Water. 

AMd, 

or  Urn. 

Sher. 

Seem- 
wbnm. 

Sbumi,  or 
the  Sun. 

Male. 

Meem. 

Fire. 

SooBboola, 
orVirgiiu 

Khooob-e- 
GooL 

Ennneea. 

Ootarid,  or 
Mercury. 

Female. 

Gaeen. 

Earth. 

Moenii, 
or  Scales. 

Tnrasoo. 

Toola. 

Zobura,  or 
Venus. 

Male. 

Key,  Tay, 
Toee. 

Air. 

A^b^or 
Scorpion. 

fiiebcbhoo. 

Wrifccb- 
eheekom. 

Mirreekh,  or 
Mars. 

Female. 

Zal,  soee, 

noon,  lay, 

zwad. 

Water. 

Q0W8, 

or  Aichflr. 

Knm&ii. 

Dbunnsoo 

Moosbturee, 
or  Jupiter. 

Male. 

Fay.' 

Fire. 

Jaddecor 
He-Goat 

Mngor. 

Mokumm 

Zobnl,  or 
Saturn. 

Female. 

Ehy,  Jeem. 

Earth. 

Dnllow.oi 
Waterpok 

• 

D6I. 

Eoonbhum 

Zohul,  or 
Saturn. 

Male. 

Swad,  say 
seen,  sheen 

Air. 

Hoot,  or 

1  -^ 

MnchOilee 

Mcenom. 

Moosbturee, 
or  Jupiter. 

Female. 

jm. 

Water. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  future  fate  of  the  new  couple,  the 
following  plan  is  adopted  ;  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  discov- 
ered, by  reference  to  the  preceding  scheme,  to  which  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  ttie  initials  of  the  parties  belong  ; 
and,  if  their  constitutional  elements  correspond,  it  is  to  be  con- 
duded  that  they  will  harmonize :  e.  g.  If  the  man's  name  be.  Jafinr, 
his  initial  being  a  J.  and  his  temperament  earth ;  and  the  woman's 
name  be  Banc  Beebee,  her  initial  being  B.  and  the  temperament 
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also  &arth,  these  agreeing,  it  is  held  that  ihey  will  live  tnosi  happilj 
together.  * 

Here  foUows  a  more  partjcular  descriptioii  of  the  system  : 

If  the  temperament  of  both  be  Earthy— they  will  for  the  mos 
part  agree,  though  not  alwaya» 

If  it  be  Water, — they  will  agree  for  a  time  ;  but  their  affection 
Will  m^ion  decline. 

If  it  be  Air  J — they  will  be  ready  to  quarrel  with  each  other  ] 
bat  as  ready  to  make  up  the  niatter. 

If  it  be  Firej — though  brawb'ngs  and  bickerings  will  occur 
between  them,  these  will  not  prove  of  long  duration ;  for  a  mutual 
reconciliation  will  soon  take  place. 

1£  the  temperament  of  the  Man  be  Earth,  and  of  the  Woman 
Waterj — they  will  agree  remarkably  well  together,  and  maintain  a 
reputable  character  ;   the  woman  being    subject  to  her  lord  ani 
master. 


If  the  Man*s  be  Water,  and  the  Woman *s  Ea]]ith^ — they  will 
agree  as  above ;  but  the  wife  will  wear  the  breeches. 

If  the  Man's  be  Earth,  and  the  Woman's  Air, — tliey  will  con- 
stantly be  quarrelling  J  and  as  frequently  be  settling  their  differences; 
bnt  the  woman  will  be  under  finbjeetion  to  her  husband. 


M 


-J 


*  Should  the  coimexioD  be  found  desirable,  there  is  somednxes  au  omen  com 
hj  the  fathet-  before  negociations  are  commeDoed.  It  ht  related  hy  Mrs,  Me^  id 
words  :  "  Several  slips  of  paper  are  cut  ap  i  od  hdf  the  numbor  i&  written  io  Be,  on  the 
'*  other  half  not  u>  &€,  These  papers  are  mixed  together  and  placed  under  the  prajer 
**  carpet.  Wh«ti  the  gCK>d  My^ulmaun  is  prt^pariDg  for  his  evening  numax,  h«  fails  not 
*^  in  his  deTotiont,  to  *sk  for  help  and  guidance  in  nx^  s,ffmr  of  ao  muth.  importmteo  to 
*^  the  father  as  the  happia^s  and  well-being  of  his  son^  Ai:  Uie  porliom  of  the  service 
**  when  he  bows  down  hit  head  Io  Godj»  he  beseechei  with  tnoch  humilitj^,  calling  on  the 
**  great  power  and  goodness  of  God  to  instruct  and  goide  him  for  the  best  inleresi  of  Kif 
"  diild  'f  and  than  he  repeats  a  short  praj«r  expressible  of  hia  rellanco  on  th«  wisdom  of 
**  God,  and  hii  perfect  submission  to  whRtCTCr  may  be  Hia  wise  decree  in  this  imjHvrtaat 
"  hnwsBM.  The  prayer  conelnded^  he  seEtS  himself  with  solemn  graviti-  on  the  prayer- 
**  carpet,  again  and  again  imploring  DiTine  guidance,  without  which  he  is  sure  nothing 
'*  good  can  Eiccme.  He  then  draws  one  slip  from  under  his  earpet ;  if  io  ht  is  produced^ 
"  be  placei  it  by  hit  left  side  %^a.  seeotid  slip  i$  drawn  out  :  should  that  abo  bear  the 
"  wordf*  la  bt,  the  bnslness  is  so  far  decided.  He  then  offers  thonkj  and  pTaiaes  to  God, 
^  congratulates  his  wife  on  the  sncecsalnl  issue  of  the  omen,  and  di senate  thoso  plana 
*f  which  appear  most  likely  to  further  the  proepecta  of  tlieir  dearly  lored  son,  Bat« 
'*  should  the  seeond  &Dd  third  papers  say  nut  to  be^  he  is  aismred  m  his  heart  it  ww  bo 
^  fiecided  by  *  that  wisdom  which  cannot  err  %■  to  whom  he  gives  praise  and  glory  for  alt 
**  memea  recciTed  at  His  hands ;  after  this  no  or^rture  or  negociatioii  would  be  Uslened 
,f  to  br  the  pious  fsther^  from  the  tame  quarter." — VoU  L  p.  B$2, 
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If  ih6  Man*8  be  Air,  and  the  Woman's  Earth, — love  as  well  as 
diKserd  will  exist  between  them  :  the  wife  will  rule  the  husband. 

If  the  Man's  be  Earth,  and  the  Woman's  Fire, — they  will  cher- 
ish bnt  little  affection  towards  each  other,  and  in  nothing  will  they 
agree,  or  please  one  another.     The  wife  will  govern  the  husband. 

If  the  Man's  be  Fire,  and  the  Woman's  Earth, — the  same  as 
die  preceding ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  husband  will  rule  the 
wife. 

If  the  Man's  be  Water,  and  the  Woman's  Air, — in  general  they 
win  not  be  affectionate  ;  however  should  thev  be  so,  their  happiness 
will  be  very  great     The  husband  will  be  under  petticoat  government 

If  the  Man's  be  Air,  and  the  Woman's  Water, — the  same  as 
die  preceding ;  except  that  the  husband  will  govern  the  wife. 

If  the  Man's  be  Water,  and  the  Woman's  Fire, — they  will  find 
it  a  rery  di£5cult  matter  to  agree  together.  The  husbana  will  rule 
the  wife. 

If  the  Man's  be  Fire,  and  the  Woman's  Water, — the  same 
as  the  last ;  but  the  wife  will  rule  the  husband. 

If  the  Man's  be  Air,  and  the  Woman's  Fire, — their  affection  for 
fliek  <^ther  will  increase  gradually ;  the  man  will  submit  to  his  wife's 
eimtrcj. 

If  the  Man's  be  Fire,  and  the  Woman's  Air, — the  utmost  degree 
of  love  and  happiness  will  reign  betwixt  them  :  Uie  woman  will  sub- 
BBft  io  her  husband,  who  will  treat  her  with  great  kindness  and  affec- 
tkuL 

8.  When  their  future  destinies  have  thus  been  calculated,  and 
ihey  bid  fidr  to  agree  together,  a  few  of  the  bridegroom's  female 
nektions  repair  to  Uie  bride's  house,  and  among  various  pleasantries 
froetioiisly  observe,  that  they  are  come  from  such  a  one's  house  to 
partalm  of  some  meetha  polaoif  (or  sweet  polaoo)j  or  shukur  bhat  (sugar 
and  rice).  The  opposite  party  good-humouredly  return  the  jokes  or 
not,  as  they  feel  favourably  or  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the 

HUBCu. 

The  women  do  not  arrange  the  business  at  this  fii*st  interview, 
but  after  the  interchange  of  a  few  visits  matters  are  adjusted :  that 
is,  the  day  is  fixed  upon  by  the  bride's  relatives  for  the  ceremony  of 
FAvfToy-pon,  shookrana,  or  mangnee.  These  three  customs  are  not 
all  obsOTved  together,  but  any  one  of  them  is  chosen  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties.  In  some  families  the  one  is  usually  practised ; 
m  others,  either  of  the  rest  The  first  is  most  common,  and  being 
hMst  expensive,  is  preferred  by  the  lower  classes  of  P^pl^  -  diti  second 
ii  general  among  tne  middling  ranks  of  society.  The  last  bdihg  tfie 
moat  expcmive,  as  the  giving  of  valuable  presents  is  an  indiffpensAble 
accompaniment  to  it,  is  only  adopted  by  those  who  can  aflfbrd  it 
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The  object  of  these  ceremonies  is^  thai  should  any  nccessiij! 
exist  for  po&tponiBg  tlie  celebration,  whether  for  some  days  or  fa 
years,  the  parties  by  this  stipulation  solemnly  bind  themselves  t. 
marry   no   other    person   in  the  interim  j  ana  tliia   engagement  imi 
considered  inviolable. 

It  is  customary  not  to  offer  in  either  house  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  food  or  drink  J  such  as  betel -I  eaves,  tobacco ,  &c»  or  even  water  >  to 
persons  of  the  opposite  party,  until  they  have  tasted  something  sweet 
in  the  houBC,  which  tliey  do  on  the  shookrana  day^  or  afterwards,  «t. 
an  entertainment  given  on  purpose. 


Sect.  2.    Concerning  H€trQth7mnt^  viz* 
1.      IChurrajf  pan  hantna^    or  the  distributing  of  betel -leaves 


m 


standing.     2.  Shookrana  (properly  Shukur-ann^  or  the  bringing  of 
flugar),     3,   Mangnee^  or  asking   in  marriage.     4,   Pooreean^   or  a 
kind  of  patties  or  cakes.     5.    Dhayleez  KfrnontUana^  or  treading 
threshold*    6«    Numuck  ckushee^  or  tasting  the  salt. 


thi^ 


1,  IChurrat/  pan  banina  is  a  ceremon}*  as  follows.  Four  or  five 
men  and  as  many  women  on  the  bridegroom's  side,  go  with  some  pan^ 
iOdfparte  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  distribute  a  pankabeera  (or 
h^elAedS  parcel)  to  each  of  her  relatives,  they  all  receiving  also  one 
in  return  from  them,  the  females  observing  the  same  among  them- 
selves. This  mutual  inter cliange  of  ^<f/*l eaves  by  the  two  parties 
oonatitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  ceremony.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
rite,  no  churawa^  that  is,  jewels  and  dresses,  are  necessary*  From  the 
circumBtaiice  of  women  always  denominating  this  custom  pan  ootkanm 
(or  the  taking  up  of  fiete/-leaf),  and  k^hurraii  pan  banina^  men  have 
employed  the  same  terms. 

By  the  way,  an  extraordinary  coincidence  just  occurs  lo  my 
recollection  ;  t^.  If,  on  any  account,  a  person  be  required  to  be 
sworn  in,  he  is  desired  to  take  up  a  ^etf/-leaf  parcel,  which  is  con- 
AJdered  equivalent  to  swearing  by  the  Qoran*  Tliis  custom  is  held^ 
moat  sacred  by  the  \njlgar  among  the  Moosulmans,  who  use  it  iilV 
every  c&m  where  it  \b  requisite  to  render  a  contract  biuding.  For 
instance,  ^  pan-ka-betra  is  given  to  the  person ,  and  he  is  desired  to 
say,  "  From  such  or  such  a  thing,  I  shall  on  no  account  ever  retract 
"  as  long  as  I  Ove,"  But  this  mode  of  taking  an  oath  is  neitlier  pre- 
scribed by  any  divine  nor  human  law  ;  it  is  an  innovation  introdueed 
by  the  Moosulmans  of  Hindoostan.  However,  they  consider  it  of 
such  importance,  tiiat  should  a  person,  after  so  consenting  to  a  mar* 
riage,  swerve  from  his  word,  much  brawling  and  bickering  is  tlie 
consequence.  Agreeably  to  the  Mohummudan  law,  after  the  per-^ 
formance  of  any  of  the  three  ceremonies  above  mentioned,  should  any 
tlung  objectionable  be  discovered  in  the  pedigree  or  character  of 
eilher  of  the  couple,  the  Qazee  (judge),  or  any  man  of  repute  may 
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Moounoe  such  oath  as  tliat  of  the  betelAehf  to  be  null  and  void  :  that 
It,  in  the  event  of  some  gi'oss  misconduct  being  proved  against  one 
^r  other  of  the  parties. 

The  common  people  are  usually  made  to  swear  in  tliis  way ;  and 
ibe  same  form  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  the  field  in  swearing 
iHpahees  (Indian  Soldiers),  who  after  tlius  taking  up  the  betel-lesij 
never  swerve  from  the  word  or  action  to  which  tliey  become  pledged. 

2.  Shookrana  is  the  name  given  to  the  undermentioned  ceremony  : 

From  the  bridegroom's  house  are  sent  to  the  bride  the  following 
articles,  viz.  some  jewels ;  a  pair  of  ungooshtan  (alias,  huddeearoo\ 
or  rings  of  gold  or  silver ;  a  green  or  red  clwlee  of  tafta  (a  kind  of 
silk)  ;  a  set  of  chooreean  or  green  hungreean  ;  abundance  of  pan-soo^ 
pane  ;  sugar,  k^hopray  flowers,  odoriferous  oils,  red  thread  for  the 
dwrnUe,  a  comb  and  sunduL  These  are  carried  on  two  or  three 
platters,  accompanied  with  baja-buiuntur  (or  music),  and  attended  by 
a  retinue  of  people,  including  the  relati<yis  and  friends  (with  the 
exception  of  tfie  bridegroom),  and  conveyed  to  the  bride's.  The 
ladies  repair  thither  in  dooleesj  either  before  or  after  the  procession, 
and  on  their  arrival  withdraw  to  the  female  assembly. 

To  the  relative  of  the  bride  who  first  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  male  assembly,  w^hether  a  brother  or  any  other  near  connexion, 
they  hand  the  qowUbeera  (or  contract  parcel),  which  consisting  of 
seven  or  nine  6^{-leaves,  and  as  many  ar^ca-nuts  tied  up.  in  a  small 
red  handkerchief,  folded  in  tlie  form  of  a  6^^/-leaf  parcel,  they  make 
him  promise,  saying,  ^'  Mirza  Boolund  Bukht,  the  son  of  Mirza 
**  nu|am  ood  Deen,  is  betrotlied  to  Khoorsheid  Bee,*  the  daughter 
**  of  Anwur  Beg :  Declare,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  whether 
**  you  do  or  do  not  consent  to  their  marriage."  His  answer  is,  "  I 
"  do.'*  After  having  put  the  question  at  full  length  three  times,  and 
received  the  same  reply,  they  offer  neeut  kheyr  ka  fateehuj  that  is, 
they  read  the  aoora^e-alhumd  (or  first  chapter  of  tlie  Qoran)  once, 
and  ibe  Soora^-Eezaja  (or  110th  chapter  of  the  Qoran)  once. 

These  ceremonies  of  the  faieelia  and  the  giving  the  aowl-beera 
are  performed  by  a  Qazee,  Khuteeb^  Naeb-e-gazee^  Mushaekhy  mowluweej 
Moansheej  Mooua^  or  any  learned  man  ;.  in  short,  by  any  intelligent 
and  respectable  individual  present 

In  some  countries  the  ceremony  of  the  qowUbera  is  dispensed 
with ;  the  person  who  offers  fateeha^  naming  the  couple,  says,  "  I 
"  hereby  betroth  them,"  and  performs  the  fateeha. 

On  the  conclusion  of  tlie  fateehay  having  distributed  among  the 
men  some  of  the  suear  and  pan-saoparee  (which  among  the  great  they 
give  in  charge  to  uieir  servants,  but  tlie  poor  themselves  tie  up  in 
their  handkerchiefs),  the  bride's  company  carries  all  the  articles  sent 
by  the  bridegroom  to  his  intended.     When  tip  flowers,  sundtU^  jewels, 

*  Bet,  an  tbbreyiation  fbr  the  tiiroame  Beebte. 
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Ao,  together  with  tlie  remainder  of  the  sugar  and  pan-soopare^f 
been  brouglit  to  tlic  female  assembly,  ou^  of  the  bnde*s  female 
tives  brings  lier  to  them  on  hor  laj),  wiiere  she  siti*  modestly,  witii  her 
head  bent  towai'ds  tJie  ground,  eyea  closed,  and  face  covered.  Tlien' 
the  women  from  the  bridegroom's  side,  having  made  tlie  bride  sit 
before  them^  anoint  her  head  with  the  sweet-scented  oil,  tie  up  her 
hair  with  the  red  t^vist,  put  on  her  the  chohe^  bu7igvee^  and  flowerS| 
apply  mndul  to  her  neck,  and  adorn  her  with  tlio  jewels  they  have 
brought*  Then  some  old  woman  on  the  bride's  side,  placing  one  band 
at  the  back  of  her  neck  and  tlie  other  under  her  chin,  holds  up  her 
face  to  the  view  of  the  party-  Tlien  each  of  the  ladies  of  Hie  biide- 
groom's  suitj  taking  a  peep  at  the  bride's  face,  offer  her  a  present  of 
a  ring  or  bo  me  ready  cash  (two  or  four  rupees  or  a  gold  mohur)^  and 
take  the  huila^mn*  as  they  call  it,  (literal ly^  evils)  from  her  face. 
Independently  of  the  bridegroom's  mother  and  sister,  tlie  father, 
brothers,  near  relatives,  &c.  likewise,  on  beholding  the  bride*s  coun- 
tenance, make  hor  a  present  of  some  jewels  or  money,  and  pronounce 
a  blessing  on  hei\  • 

Hiia  ceremony  of  sJiookraim  is  also  called  ihukur  kimree  (or  eat- 
ing of  BUgar),  nhhut  or  mangne^  (or  the  asking)  &hur(nU  khor^e  (or 
the  drinking  shurbtit)^  and  hufret  bai^l  (or  the  green  creeper) ;  but 
in  some  partiS  (jC  the  country  tliey  have  restricted  tlie  term  nmnyfieeUhM 
the  same  when  perform  oil  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence,  ^ 
and  where  tlic  giving  of  valuable  ckm^uwa  (presents)  to  the  bride,  &c, 
are  necessary  accompanimeuis- 

3.  Mangnee  is  m  follows.  Should  tlie  bridegroom  be  present 
in  the  town,  be  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied with  lAjd'tmjnntitr^  knnchtwtmn  katf  ndcA,  tasd^murfay  thyptxe^ 
tooriom-ee ;  if  at  niglit,  along  with  fireworks  and  flamlicaux  (if  not, 
w^ithont  the  latter) ;  and  witJi  him  ure  carried  the  following  articles 
and  fruits,  in  large  covered  trays,  tnz*  One  or  two  kinds  of  jewels, 
uUurj  odoriferous  oil,  a  cMee^  a  pair  of  bungreemij  a  comb,  a  pair  of 
ungoashtaHy  a  red  tvvist,  a  datrinee  or  eesar  or  a  saloo  in  bays ;  and  in 
eartlien  pots,  dried  dates,  almonds,  raisins,  poppy-seeds,  dried  cocoa* 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  soft  sugar,  sngar-candyj  gear  (ti'eacle),  sngar-eajie, 
pan-sooparee^  flowers,  &c.  according  to  his  means.  He  is  accom- 
panied hy  his  father,  brother,  and  their  relatives,  friends,  and  atten- J 
dants.  The  procession  gene  rally  startii  in  the  allenioon,  and  halting^l 
at  every  ten  or  twelve  paces,  discontinue  the  music  and  cause  the 
dancing-girls  to  dance  and  sing,  to  whom  the  attendants  on  this 
occasion  make  some  present.  Passing  in  thia  way  throughout  the 
bazar ^  they  reach  the  bride's  house  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
^\Tiile  they  motre  along,  the  bands  of  music  continue  playing.      If 


*  BiiUattan  kna^  or  taking  all  another'a  OTila  on  one's-aelf,  i$  a  ctrtaia  form  of  ble«i**^ 
ing.    This  ceitsmony  U  performed  bj  drawing  the  fa  and  i  over  the  head  of  the  person 
blenid,  and  cracMag  her  fipgera  od  her  own  tcmplen,  in  token  or  taking  All  tbo  otber^t 
mlsfoTtonei  opon  horself :  ontj  pruetisod  hj  women, 
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Ty  ibej  arrive  at  the  bride's  before  dudk,  the  women  proceeding  to 
aaaembly  of  females  either  a  little  before  or  after  tlie  rest 
Should  the  bride^oom  not  be  in  town,  the  articles  above-mentiond 
an  jfagpatched  without  him,  with  tlie  same  pomp  and  state. 

When  the  men  have  assembled  and  sat  for  a  while,  the  custom 
itfoufl  heera  (if  it  be  the  one  fixed  upon  by  the  party)  is  then  per- 
famied ;  ajid  neeut  kheyr  hay  fateeha  having  been  offered  over  the 
aboTD-mentioned  articles,  after  a  public  exhibition  of  them  to  the 
1iride*s  firiends,  they  are  sent  into  her  room.  The  trays  being  all 
removed,  the  relatives  as  well  as  the  friends  present  are  entertained  by 
the  bride's  people  with  a  dmner,  consisting  of  sweet  polaooy  or  rice 
•ai  sugar,  as  their  means  will  allow.  In  some  parts  of  India  they 
give  them  on  this  occasion  shurbut  to  drink  ;  hence  the  name  shurbut- 
khotee  (the  drinking  of  shurbut)  is  also  given  to  this  ceremony.  Some,  ' 
while  drinking  it,  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  tjie  salver  one  or 
Iwe  gokl  mohurs,  rupees,  an  eight  or  four  anna- piece,  according  to 
tiwir  means.  On  dismissing  the  company,  they  are  offered  uttuPy 
pat^sooparfe  and  flowers,  the  usual  signal  to  retire.  If  they  be  poor, 
kle{*leaf  alone  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  the  hint. 

Should  the  bridegroom  himself  be  at  the  feast,  it  is  customary 
for  him  to  receive  from  the  bride's  side  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  shawl,  or  a 
dapuUaj  a  red  cotton,*  or  fa/'to-(silk)  handkerchief,  or  rings  of  gold 
or  nbrer.  Should  he  be  absent,  tibese  are  handed  over  to  his  parents, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  despatched  to  him  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  women  are  likewise  sumptuously  and  ceremoniously  enter- 
tained, f 

.4.  Pooreeauy  i.  e.  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  mangneey  the  bride's 
people  prepare  various  kinds  of  pooreeaUf  and  having  filled  the  trays 
and  earthen  pots  (in  which  were  Drought  from  the  bridegroom's  house 
the  mananee  articles)  with  them,  ihey  despatch  them  in  pomp  and  state, 
aMeaded  with  music,  to  the  bridegroom  ;  whose  company  again  convey 
pert  of  them,  aooompanied  with  music,  to  their  several  rdatives  and 
mends  in  the  town. 

5.  D'hayUez  Vhoondlana  (or  treading  the  tlireshold),  is  a  cere- 
mony observed  as  follows.  If  after  mangnee  it  should  appear  requisite 
to  postpone  the  marriage  for  six  months  or  a  year,  or  longer,  they 
penbrm  the  ceremony  of  cf  Aayfe<0  A' Aoondiana,  prepare  meetna  polaoOf 
khara  polaoOy  a  varie^  of  salnay  (or  curries),  and  having  invited  the 


*  Yellow,  red,  and  green,  are  the  only  coloars  used  on  marriage  ceremonieB  ;  blaek 
it  emblematic  of  moarning,  white  of  grave-clothes. 

t  While  onr  anthor  corgorily  pasaet  over  all  that  ocean  in  the  female  apartmenls 
on  this  occasion,  Mn.  Meer  fnmishea  ns  with  a  minate  aecotuit  of  what  took  j^laca  when 
•he  herself  performed  the*  part  of**  oiBciating  friend  ;"  She  dflconited  the  yom^  lady 
with  the  sweet-jessamine  ornaments  and  the  gold  tissue  dress,  and  M  her  wMi  seven 
pieces  (the  lucky  number)  of  sugar-candy  with  her  own  hand^  Ac— -Vol.  i.  p.  3W. 
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bridegroom,  thoir  rolations,  friondsy  &o.,  despatch  dancing-gixh  and 
music  to  escort  them  to  the  honse. 

On  tills  day  the  bridegroom  likewise  receives  Mulani^;  that  i%  €ft 
his  making  a  9ulam  (salutation)  to  his  eaas  (mother-in-law),  ibe  pn^ 
sents  him  with  a  handkerchief,  a  ^Id  ring,  and  some  money  on  a  tngr* 
Tlie  reason  of  tliis  ceremony  is  this :  It  is  not  customary  for  the  bride- 
groom either  to  go  to  tlie  house  of  the  bride,  or  eat  any  of  her  Tietaaby 
until  the  marriage  is  consummated  ;  but  after  this  ceremony  ia  pap- 
formed,  he  may  go  there  and  eat  of  any  dish  seasoned  with  aalli  a& 
any  feast  or  occasion  whatsoever. 

6.  Numtick  chushee.  In  some  places,  a  'day  or  two  after  dia 
ceremony  of  mangnee  or  nislmtj  the  bridegroom^s  people  send  in  trays 
polaooy  birreeaneey  zurday  moozafur^  together  with /mtim^,  many  Ac.  i 


or  less,  according  to  their  means,  as  also  a  pandan  (the  betdAKHX^  to 
the  bride^s  people,  who  eat  and  distribute  tliem  among  their  relafms 
and  friends.     A  day  or  two.  afterwards,  the  bride's  people  aend 
tuals,  in  like  manner,  to  the  bridegroom's.     Tliis  ceremony  is  *"" 
numuck  chus/tee ;  after  which,  dis|)ensing  witli  the  rule  of 
only  of  sweet  things  at  the  bride's  house,  as  heretofore,  he  may  eat 
food  that  is  seasoned  with  salt  or  acid. 


The'bridegroom,  on  repairing  to  the  house  of  his  intended,  < 
ries  along  with  him  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and  beUlAenxeA  on  tnmi 
and  his  relatives  also  take  something  nice  and  acceptable  to  the  brioe'a 
people.  After  mangneey  if  tlieir  means  will  allow  of  it,  the  bridegroooi 
sends  to  the  bride,  and  viceterad^  at  every  feast  eedee  (or  holyday  ff^V 
For  instance,  at  the  Mohurrum  festival,  anteean  abeerj  a  handkerdiiefy 
a  small  purse  filled  with  betel-nutSj  coffee,  sook'hfnook'hj  eardamowu^ 
Ac  and  some  money;  at  the  Akhree-char^Bhoomba  feast,  pot^t'imm^ 
goolgoolay,  Ac. ;  at  the  Shabanj  various  kinds  of  eatables  and  fireworka; 
at  the  Rumzan  festival,  aayweean^  sugar,  Vhopra^  dry  dates,  almondi^ 
ghBt^  kc.  and  money.  At  the  Eed^-qoQrbaneey  a  sheep,  some  cash,  4ai 
At  the  Rumzan  feast,  thev  are  usually  conveyed  attended  with  mnaiei* 
Indei>endently  of  iIk^so,  t]ie  food  over  which  fateeha  is  oiTerod  in  the 
name  of  saints,  drossed  on  tlie  occasion  of  fulfilling  vows,  is  alio  aenL 

Sect.  3.  Conctmmg  the  application  of  Iluldee  {or  Turmerie)  to 
the  Bridegroom  and  Bride^  tdias  Munja  biihana  {or  niting'Jn  eUiie)^  «id 
PutUtj  JuhaZy  and  Mudar  kqeh'handa. 

A  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week,  before  the  application  of  Aalelii  to 
the  bridegroom,  Uioy  fill  the  bride's  lap  with  mulUeda  and  pmm^ 
•ooparee^  and  apply  huldee  to  her.  This  preliminary  ceremony,  whieh 
th^  term  cAor*  huldee,  is  (loriormcd  solely  by  the  ladies  of  the  heQaa, 
and  is  a  mere  excuse  for  havin^r  her  body  perfumed  by  rubbing  it  ^  ^  ^ 
ehUsaj  which  they  do  morning  and  evening. 

*  Cker  (lit  s  thicO  bere  nipiiAct  cUadestiiMlj.  from  the  drenuUnn  of  IH I 
<loM  qaietlj,  withoQt  iBYitiog  anr  one.  or  haYiag  a  dinner,  &r. 
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After  the  t>ridegroom  has  had  huldee  applied  to  him,  either  on  the 
ung  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  they  apply  what  is  called  mooI* 
hddee  to  the  bride.  On  that  day  they  entertain  their  female  relativesi 
flfieods,  and  neighbours  in  the  morning  with  a  meal,  consisting  of  dal 
and  rice,  or  khichresj  and  in  the  evening  widi  a  dinner  composed  of 
MtfCAa  palaoo  or  khara  polaoo.  After  tliat,  having  pu(  some  tnuUeeda 
and  pan-'Moaparee  into  the  laps  of  the  ladies,  and  seated  the  bride  on  a 
aihair  with  a  red  cloth  canopy  held  over  her,  they  spread  a  red  hand«  . 
barchieff  before  her  on  a  red  carpet,  and  singing,  at  the  same  time, 
perfiurm  ehowi  bhuma  thereon,  t.  e.  they  place  a  quantity  of  nnboiled 
rioe  on  it  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  forming  various  devices  with 
ijbe  rice  within  it  They  place  a  log  of  sandaUwoody  woimd  round 
with  red  thread,  near  the  stool  for  the  bride  or  bride^oom  to  place 
Amnet  feet  on,  as  it  is  considered  unpropitious  to  tread  on  the  ckowk 
(or  square).  The  bride^s  younger  sister,  standing  behind  her,  with  a 
nd  daooneej  takes  hold  of  her  ears.  They  take  two  Khopraj/j  fill  them 
with  dry  dates  and  poppy-seed,  roll  them  up  in  red  doth  along  with  a 
k^  of  sandal  wood.  The  bundle  so  formed,  which  is  called  gode  (lap) 
they  place  in  the  bride's  lap.  Then  each  of  the  sohoffin  (or  married) 
hdiea,  applies  a  little  huldee  to  the  bride's  face,  body,  or  appareL 
While  this  operation  is  going  on,  baja  and  damneean  (musical  instru- 
ments and  musicians)  continue  playing  and  singing ;  they  likewise  do 
ao  at  the  time  of  applying  Au/c/^  every  morning  and  evening  from  that 
day  till  the  day  ofjooluxiy  both  in  the  house  of  the  bride  and  of  the 
bndegroom. 

From  that  day,  should  Providence  have  blessed  them  with  the 
meaaSy  they  invite  Uieir  relatives  daily,  morning  and  evening,  to  din- 
ner, and  entertain  them  with  the  performances  of  dancing-girls,  while 
oataide  the  door,  baja,  ftwa,  or  nawbut  (musical  instruments)  continue 
playing. 

After  having  applied  the  huldee  to  the  bride,  they  make  her  sit  in 
a  separate  apartment,  and  do  not  allow  her  to  engage,  as  usual,  in  any 
aort  of  employment  whatever ;  and  as  food,  she  is  permitted  to  have 
m^ng  save  khichree^  roteey  oodyX  and  sugar.  The  frankincense  is 
administered  to  impart  a  sweet  smell  to  the  Dody,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
bouse  rub  her  body  with  ckiha  {vide  Glossary)  every  morning  and 
erening  until  the  jootwa  day,  repeating  the  operation  without  washing 
oflF  the  preceding  application,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  lustre 
of  her  sKin,  and  perfuming  her  body. 

*  ^000  mesos  reTealed,  in  contradistinction  to  chor  (prirate),  bocanae  it  if  done  in 
m  public  manner. 

t  Dyad  red  with  safflower,  not  white,  because  that  retembles  graTO-clolhet  i  sol 
blade,  beeaoae  that  ia  a  moaming-drets,  and  heart  aome  analogy  to  ths  derU  i  aol  a^aeOt 
baeanae  that  is  the  dress  of/vqeen  (or  dtrolees). 

t  Oo(2,  or  benjamin.  In  this  case.  It  is  prepared  bf  potting  sqaaat^f  of  it  biCifsiB 
two  wbeaien  cakes,  closed  all  ronnd  and  fried  la  pAet. 

I 
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The  ceremoiiies  attending  the  application  of  htit^i^e  to  tlie  liride* 
^room  are,  in  every  respect^  similar  to  those  of  the  bridoj  excqit  thdt 
ftie  chiha  is  rubbed  over  him  by  the  barber,  if  he  be  present j  every 
morning  and  even  in  t^. 

Besides,  it  is  customary  with  some  to  obacrva  puUee^  juhaSy  and  , 
mudojt  ka  cftltnnda^  either  one,  two,  ot  all  three  of  tliem*  jfl 

With  many  J  it  is  tlie  custom  to  float  put  fee  ;  tliot  ia^  the  evening 
before  that  othuldeej  tliey  take  a  branch  or  the  pomcgraimte  tree,  and 
having  decked  it  out  in  a  piece  of  red  clothy  and  having  bent  it,  or 
made  it  to  bend  after  the  modest  manner  of  the  bride,  they  ornament 
it  with  garlands  of  flowers^  putting  on  sometimes  even  a  silver  kuml^ 
(or  neck*ring),  they  stick  it  up  into  one  and  a  quarter  set^r  of  unboil- 
ed rice,  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  having  a  wide  raoUth  like  a  wash- 
hand -basin,  and  place  around  it  for  the  niglit  k'haru  polaoo^  meetha 
pofaoOj  and  various  kinds  of  fmits  ;  and  arbaneesy  or  dttf  and  mtrod^ 
players,  ait  up  all  night  in  presence  of  this  pullef*^  imd  playing  and 
singing,  recount  the  hist«jry  of  Salar  Musuood  Qazee,  even  to  the  verj^ 
conclusion  of  his  battle  and  martyrdom.  Some  have  suspended  against 
the  wall  a  curtain  on  which  arp  painted  representations  of  his  mari^^r- 
dora,  battles,  Ac.  Next  morning  the  pttttee  is  carried  in  the  basin  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  bridegroom,  aecompaniod  by  the  above  musical 
fmq^Ts ;  and  burning  frankincense  as  they  go  along,  they  proceed  to 
tl^  water  edge,  where,  having  offered  fateehi  in  the  name  of  Salar  , 
Musuood|  they  set  it  adrift  on  the  water.  ^1 

In  tlie  evening  of  that  day,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  having 
launched  %\\ojuhaz  (or  ship),  the  ladies  apply  huhieeto  the  bridegroom 
after  the  same  manner  as  was  don©  to  tht  bride.  Jlmjtihaz  is  a 
wooden  frame- work  in  the  shape  of  a  atool,  to  the  four  legs  of  which 
are  fastened  as  many  earthen  pots  or  pumkhis ;  or  it  is  made  of  straw 
and  bambooii  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  ^o  as  k>  prevent  its  sinking,  and  || 
is  variously  ornamented*  To  it  are  susfiended  flowers  and  fruits,  sue 
as  lemons,  oranges^  plantains,  guavos,  {vuie  Glossary)  pomegranat 
narielj  kliopra^  (cocoa-nuts  and  jtsflried  kernels,)  &c.  and  having  plaC' 
ed  on  it  hulwa  pooreean,  sugar,  and  betel -leaves,  and  covere<l  it  over  with 
a  red  koos»mm  (salflower)  coloured  cloth,  and  lighted  a  lamp  made 
wheat  flour  with  ghee  in  it,  they  cause  it  to  bo  carried  on  the  bridfl 
groom's,  or  some  other  person^s  head,  and  along  with  it  maUeedanhee 
Ifirrinjj  alias  kluxer  *  milk,  (iuUeea^  fn^efhee  rote^^  &c.  accom]mnied 
Imja  liiMij  auil  with  torch-lighta,they  proceed  U)  the  bankB  of  tlie  river, 
sea,  or  tank,  an<I  ha\"ing  there  offered  faieeltu  in  the  name  of  Khoaja 


raw 


*  There  Arc  thrcc^Taricties^of^dSaheB,  of  rice  and  mflk,  with  lagar,  diitlngaSshed  by 
their  consistcTico  ;    l,  dHfttea,  thinnest  f32»  k*heer,   aomcswhat  thicker  ;   and   3,/ftii 
of  A  still  firmer  cnnaisteticc. 


t  Sweetened,  flat  round  cukes. 
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Khiznr*  (the  peace  of  GKxl  be  on  him  I)  over  the  eatables,  the  ship-- 
wrigfat  takes  them  cff  and  distributes  some  among  the  assembled 
durong  of  poor  who  have  come  to  witness  the  fmi,  as  well  as  among 
Afome  who  attended  the  procession,  then  replacing  the  lamp  on  it,  they 
ni  it  adrift  on  the  water. 

Should  any  one  by  special  invitation  have  been  asked  to 
accompany  the  ship,  thev  are  taken  home,  treated  to  sheer-Urrinjj 
folaooj  ic  and  dismissed  with  pan^sooparee.  All  this  being  done, 
they  apply  the  huldee. 

Mudar  ka  cKhanda^^  alias  bhundarcy  L  e.  They  take  a  cow  and 
some  wheat  flour,  and  desire  some  of  ihefuqeers  of  me  Mudar  tribe  to 
ygeMTecliMkoleean  (alias  daatreean)^  and  to  dress  it  with  the  meat  Then 
litving  offered /cito^Aa  in  the  name  of  Zinda  Shah  Mudar,  they  scram- 
ble for  it  The  history  of  Shah  Mudar  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter  in  the  feast  held  in  the  month  Jummadee^OM^ 
mndj  {vide  chap,  xix.) 

lliose  whose  means  will  allow,  have  the  bridegroom  on  this 
occasion  decked  out  in  a  pink  pugree  and  jama  (the  poor  in  yel- 
low ones),  a  yellow  «Aa/,  a  golu  mala  (necklace),  B,pudduck  and 
ekumdunhar. 

The  bridegroom  does  not,  as  usual,  go  about  shopping,  but  his 
friends  go  in  his  stead  ;  if  he  be  poor,  however,  he  is,  of  course,  obliged 
to  go  himself. 

From  the  day  that  the  huldee  has  been  applied  to  the  bridegroom, 
until  the  day  of  sfivb-guaht^  breakfast  is  daily  sent,  by  su^  as  can  afibrd 
it^  from  the  bride^s  house,  for  the  bridegroom,  consisting  of  ehobaj  «Atir- 
&ttl,  meethapolaooy  or  k^hichree  milk,  muUeedOj  with  a  tumbaloa^  having 
a  red  thread  tied  round  its  neck,  and  being  bespattered  all  over  wit£ 
emuimL  containing  shutbut^  or  plain  (lit  sweety  water,  wherewith  to 
rinse  tne  mouth,  and  a  thin  twig  of  a  branch  of  the  pomegranate  tree, 
with  red  thread  wound  round  it  for  making  a  miewah  or  tooth  brush 
(Olosa.)  and  pan-eoapareej  cloves,  eardamamsy  with,  or  without  gold 
or  silver  leaf  pasted  over  them,  with  the  breakfast,  accompanied  with 
mnsia 

The  first  day,  however,  whether  rich  or  poor,  they  necessarily 
send  meetha  (sweet)  polacoy  in  order  that  after  having  partaken  of  this 

*  The  name  of  a  Prophet,  who,  acoording  (o  Oriental  tradition,  was  prime  minister 
and  general  to  an  ancient  king  of  Persia,  called  Alexander,  or  to  Caioobad  (not  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon).  They  say  that  he  discovered  and  drank  of,  the  Fountain  of  Lift, 
and  that  in  oonseqaence  he  wiU  not  die  till  the  last  trumpet.  He  is  by  some  coofimnded 
with  the  Prophet  Elias.  For  farther  particolars  of  Khoaja  KhUur  (Neptune  ?)  vide 
chap.  zztU. 

t  CfChanda  means  a  share. 
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sweet  dish|  the  bride  and  bridegroom  may  live  lovingly  together,  and 
eqjoy  the  sweets  of  life. 

The  women  who  accompany  the  breakfast  from  the  bride's  paitjr, 
see  the  bridegroom  wash  his  face  in  their  presence,  take  his  braakfiuftv 
and  chew  pan-^Booparte^  before  they  take  toeir  departure.  Sometimes 
they  only  deliver  them  and  go  away. 


SxcT.  4.  Concerning  thi  carrying  of  Iluldee  and  Maynh-du  Jrmn  lAe 
BridegroonCB  to  the  Bridtj  and  vice  ver$L 

Among  the  rich  they  constmct  a  fiitmc-worky  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  fo&oof;  with  reel,  green,  yellow,  or  white  paper,  ornamented 
witn  mica  and  tinsel,  and  this  tlicy  term  maynh'-dre  ;*  within  this 
they  place  a  couple  of  plates,  one  containing  huldee^  to  apply  to  the 
body.  The  other  maynh-detX  for  the  hands  and  feet,  and  accompanied 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  relatives,  and  sumdeean  (or  tlic  lathers 
and  mother-in-law)  as  attendants,  they  proceed  with  music,  snch  as 
Ao/d,  taM  (instruments  of  musie^,  ancf  hiuch-neean  kay  nach  (or  the 
dance  of  dancing-girls),  and  with  lighted  torches,  and  fireworks,  totks 
house  of  the  bride.  They  also  con\'cy  along  with  the  abovoi  OB 
separate  trays,  mulleeda  flowers,  bcti^l-leaves,  mndul^  and  two  or 
four§  phials  of  a  red  dyo,  made  of  fhuhab  (or  safflower)  to  sprui* 
kle  on  the  body,  and  over  these  tliey  hold  a  red  mundup  (or  canopy), 
that  is,  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fastened  by  its  corners  to  four  noliS 
carried  by  men.  Should  they  have  a  shahtneeana  (or  canopy)  of 
velvet,  broad-cloth,  or  chintz,  they  carry  the  phials,  ftc  under 
them.  On  their  arrival  at  the  bride*s,  the  women  proceed,  as  thsj 
are  wont,  to  the  female  assembly,  while  the  men  remain  in  eoBi* 
pany  with  the  men. 

Among  female,  as  well  ss  male  mmdeetrngj  a  number  of  tricks  art 
freouently  pla/cd  at  dinner  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  a  dish  fiillof  bonei| 
witn  a  little  iM/aoo  over  thorn,  is  set  before  a  i»orson,  who  unthinkiiu^ 
ly  dips  hU  nii;{ers  into  what  he  c<jnc«Mves  to  bo  pofaoo ;  when,  beholOy 
he  finds  ir  to  be  a  plate  of  bones  ;  n|K)n  wliieh  the  )»rido*s  iiarty  fiiee- 
tiously  ob*«>rve  to  him,  '' Why,  wh:it  a;;!utton  yon  must  ue,  to  have 
**  finished  already,  and  t4»  have  filleti  your  plate  with  bonoS|  while  tke 
**  re6t  of  the  company  have  si^urcely  begun.** 


*  It  If  MteeoKd  s  highly  onpropliioai  circamsuncc,  if  sny  call  Ihfif  fiibik  hf  I 
■SMS  of  luAouf.  which  io  fact  it  tih  lincv  ihst  t«nD  is  aoldj  applicsbls  to  •  biir. 

t  i.  «.  HM§9  (lurmf  ric),  tritaraicd  with  water. 

(  Mmptk-^te,  •'.  «.  the  IcaTCfl  of  the  JVdjfaA-<f<e-crte  (Lawionia  spiaoia,  Lis.  er  ■ 
em  privot),  together  with  a  little  caiechu.  areca-oat  and  the  ttaUu  of  btlel-lMVW  t  y 
iwtUtd  with  riee  gnwl,  or  water. 

i  Not  thisi.  as  ihst  it  sa  nnpropitiooi  DOBbci. 
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Fnrrioiis  to  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  men  and  women  hftve 
I  dioba  and  ihurbuty  served  up  to  them,  llie  eJwba*  is  a  dish  of 
mmiliapolaoOj  with  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nnt,  dates,  and  almonds 
eufc  into  thin  slices,  mixed  together,  and  covering  it  over :  it  is  brought 
on  a  plate  apd  handed  round ;  and  after  giving  the  guests  a  draught  of 
jkurftift,  they  taste  a  little  of  the  choba.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the 
bride*8  relations  also  winds  a  long  piece  of  thread  round  the  point  of  his 
i>re-finger,  and  dipping  it  into  the  chobay  begs  of  one  of  the  sumf^eeana 
to  allow  him  to  feed  him.  On  swallowing  the  morsel,  the  end  of  tlie 
dnnead  ^oes  along  .with  it,  when  the  feeder  withdrawing  his  finger,  and 
displaymg  to  the  company  the  ridiculous  sight  as  of  a  fish  hooked,  calls 
out,  ^^Look  here,  gentlemen,  this  man^s  intestines  are  all  coming  out !" 
wfaiehi  of  course,  excites  a  vast  deal  of  laughter  among  them ;  and  in 
this  way  they  play  off  many  such  jokes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
aent 

After  dinner  the  men  retire  to  their  houses,  while  the  women  call 
tfie  bride  to  them,  and  with  their  own  hands  apply  the  maynh^dee  to 
bar  hands  and  feet  (t.  e.  to*the  inside  of  the  hands  and  nails  of  the  fing- 
ers, and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  nails  of  the  toes),  and  the  huldee 
to  her  body.  Sometimes  they  rub  her  body  also  with  ckiksa  (Glossary). 
Tbe  ingredients  are  pounded,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  rubbed  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  Moosulmans  are  wont  to  rub  themselves  in  bathing. 
On  every  occasion  where  ehiksa  is  used,  it  is  employed  in  the  above  way. 
There  are  women  who  go  about  vending  cAt^a,  ready  pounded  and 
mepared,  folded  up  in  paper;  while  druggists,  or  shopkeepers,  have  the 
cSflerent  articles  for  it  in  their  natural  state  for  sale. 

If  the  people  be  poor,  they  carrv  the  muUeeda  flowers,  betel,  Ac 
in  irmys,  the  two  phiab  of  red  dye,  and  the  saucers  containing  the  huldee j 
end  maynh-deej  with  a  canopy  held  over  them,  without  the  ma^nh'dee 
(or  tahoat)y  accompanied,  as  above-mentioned,  with  men  and  women, 
mnaic,  dancing-girls,  lighted  torches,  &c 

The  next  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  huldee  and  maynh^dee 
came  from  the  bridegroom's  to  thf  bride's,  it  is  carried  from  her  house 
to  hi&  When  the  bnde's-women  come  to  apply  maynh-dfe  to  the  bride- 
groom,  the  bridegroom's  salee  (sister-in-law),  or,  in  her  absence,  any 
near  relative,  comes  with  them.  If  a  younger  sister- hi-law,  she  stands 
before  the  bridegroom  without  the  intervention  of  a  skreen,  and  makes 
an  sorts  of  ftm  with  him.  If  an  elder  sister-in-law,  she  stands  before 
him  with  a  curtain  held  between  them,  and  having  applied  the  nioynA- 
dee  she  catches  hold  of  his  finger ;  then  the  bridegroom's  mother, 
sister,  Ac.,  by  putting  into  the  aalee^t  lap  a  nuqday  Itajaraj  a  ehotee^ 
or  daotmeBy  get  her  to  liberate  his  finger.  It  is  necessary  on  that  day 
to  give  to  the  Molee  a  suit  of  clothes  conformable  to  the  means  of  tlie 

*  Thb  Una  cheba,  in  this  case,  U  sppUed  to  the  mixtom,  hat  it  pioperl^  Iha  asse 
of  Mqr  of  tlie  three  frotte  cot  into  thin  elieee. 


TO 


CONCBBNING   MARHIAGE. 


[Chap,  XU 


SfiCT.  5.   Camietfiiiig  Paoon  Mi$mi  or  Faoon  Mu^z^  or  the  fneamir 
for  the  Bride  and  Bride ffrooni*»  Wedding  Dresses. 

The  wedtliiig  garments  of  the  bride  are  provided  by  the  bride- 
groom's ]}Eireiit8^  and  his  by  her's,  each  according  to  their  meani^*         ■ 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  the  measnro  for  them,  tliey  send  froirt^ 
tlie  hou&e  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  a  tailor  accompanied  by  an 
old  woman,  a  red  tliread^  some  pan^moparef  and  sugar  carried  in 
trays  J  attended  with  music  While  the  tailor  stands  without,  tlie  old 
dame  goes  in,  and  with  the  red  thread  measures  the  bride  for  a  cfwlee^ 
hmrta^  peshwaz  (alias  tilluck)^  soanm!^  a  pair  of  nhoeSj  &c*  and  having 
given  the  measure  to  tiie  tailor,  they  botli  return  with  the  music  tn 
tliB  bridegroom's  house.  The  tailor  himself  takes  the  measure  of  the 
clothes  for  thebridegroom,  con  listing  of  a  jama,  menia^  pae^  jama^  &e- 
In  some  countries  the  tailor  does  not  go  to  tlie  bride's  house,  but 
women  go  and  bring  the  measure  to  Iiim< 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  measure  they  apply  sundtd  to  the  tailor's 
neck  J  throw  garlands  of  flowers  over  his  head,  and  give  him  (indepen* 
dently  of  tlie  estiiblished  hire,  which  he  receives  aiterwards)  one  seer 
and  a  quarter  of  unboiled  rice,  some  dal  (a  kind  of  pulse)  and  goor 
(or  jaggree)^  together  with  a  few  (lit,  two  or  four)  pke  ;  in  order  that 
he  may  ble^  them  for  their  liberality,  and  being  pleased^  be  induced 
to  execute  his  oommission  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 

The  bridegroom's  clothes  are  sewed  at  the  bride*s  house^  and 
moB  versa.  The  clothes  at  tlie  bridegroom's  house,  when  ready ^  are 
de&patehed  witli  tlie  burree*  to  the  bride ;  and  those  at  that  of  the 
bride's,  with  the  jayhez^  to  the  bridegroom* 

Sect,  6*  Concerning  tlie  Ceremonies  observed  on  tJtt  Shub-ffusht  Da^y 
viz*  1.  The  custom  of  depositing  the  Kulm  hag  Mat  {water* pot) 
under  the  sfied**^2>  The  method  of  painting  the  Tail  ghurrag  {oU-pots)* 
— 3.  The  fashion  oftnakingthe  Mundwag  kag  Beebeean  {ladi^  of  the 
shed).'— 4*  T7te  fortns  attending  tfie  eonvegance  of  the  bridegrooini 
Burree  {wtdditig  gifts)  to  the  bride. — 5,  The  mode  of  earj^ing  the 
bride's  Jagltez  {bridal  paraphernalia)  to  the  bndegroofn^e  house. — 6. 
Tlte  ceremong  of  Jlml  phorana  (breaking  open  tlte  pets).— 7.  The 
fitanner  of  beating  the  Putkay  cliawul  (mrgin  rice). — 8.  The  observance 
of  tlie  fite  Tail  ckurhana  (raising  the  oil*pots). — 9,    Tlie  Shub^gusht 

^.  (nocturned  peratnbidaiion), 

1.  Kulm  kag  mAt  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  tho 
marriage  ceremonies,  a  mundwa  (or  pandauly  alias  a  shed)  is  erected 
in  the  nouses  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  under  which,  on  the 


Vide  p.  71 


t  Vide  p.  78. 
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fciri¥»-day,  it  fa  customary,  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the'moi*ning, 
to  place  a  oonple  of  red  kulv$  hay  w&t  or  water-pots.*  These  are 
8Hed  with  water,  besmeared  with  stindul,  and  placed  on  the  sand 
in  the  shed,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  nonse*  They  also 
scatter  on  the  sand  four  or  five  kinds  of  grain,  in  order  that  these  may 
germinate,  as  emblematic  of  their  good  wishes  that  the  newly-married 
coaple  may  in  like  manner  be  flounshin^  and  productive.  The  kulus 
ixof  tnit  is  in  some  countries  called  jhol  hay  ghurray  ;  into  these,  in- 
stead of  water,  is  put  duhee  (curdled  milk)  and  large  sohaleean  (cakes), 
and  having  covered  their  moutlis  with  red  cloth,  they  reserve  them 
for  fatare  use. 

2»  Tlie  custom  of  painting  the  tail  ffkurroy  (oil-pots).  Previous 
io  Aefateelia  of  the  mundtcay  kay  beebeeariy  at  about  eight  or  nine 
oVdock  in  the  forenoon,  five  w/Mfftnan  women  commence  besmearing 
small  red  tail  ghurray  (or  oil-pots),  seven  in  the  bridegroom's  and 
nine  in  tlie  bride's  house,  with  mitidul  Tliis  being  done,  they  tie  a 
red  thread  round  the  necks  of  the  vessels,  put  into  each  of  them  seme 
Mtfag  powder  and  some  hurra  (cakes)  and  close  their  mouths  with 
9ohaleean  (thin  wheaten  cakes)  fastened  on  by  means  of  red  thread. 
These  pots  are  also  placed  with  the  rest  of  the  things  to  bo  used  at  the 
obhition  to  take  place  at  the  ensuing  ceremony. 

3.  It  is  the  custom  to  make,  both  at  the  houses  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom^  what  they  call  mundtaay^  kay  beebeean  (lit  ladies  of  the 
pandaul  or  shed).  The  particulars  of  the  ceremony  are  as  follow.  On 
the  burrU'-dAy^  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  they  take  some  dal, 
boiled  rice,  duhee^  gliee^  poorearij  mat  kee  hhaieey  sugar,  and  shurbut 
(among  the  poor,  together  witli  the  wedding  dresses  and  ornaments 
intended  for  the  opposite  party),  and  having  offered /a^ff/ta  over  these, 
in  the  name,  first,  of  his  highness  and  all  tlie  other  prophets,  then  of 
their  deceased  ancestors,  and  those  married  women  of  tlie  house  who 
are  defnnct  and  their  nusbands  leil  widowers,  thev  distribute  tliem 
among  the  men.  Some  of  this  food  is  despatched  from  the  house  of 
the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  and  vice  verady  accompanied  with  music, 
and  fa  termed  jun^bhaty  mundway  hay  beebeean  kay  hlianay  and  sliteeh 
kay  bosun, 

Thev  fiirtlier  take  five  or  seven  plates  of  the  above  food,  and  having 
separately  offered  ^^^Aa  o\'er  them,  in  the  name  of  Beebee-Fateema- 
too2-ZdinrB(Fatima  the  beautifnl,  thedaughter  of  die  prophet  Mohum- 
mad  Moostafta)  distribute  it  among  women  of  high  rank  and  noble 
birth  ;  honourable  women,  who  have  been  faitiiftd  to  their  husbands ; 
and  these  are  called  Bed)ee  ha  bosun  (or  Sanuk)  khanay  tcolay  (i.  e. 
partakers  of  the  lady's,  JBeebee  Fateema'sy  dish).  It  is  on  no  aooount 
alkiwed  to  be  indiscriminately  dispensed  among  women  :  others  being 
supplied  with  tlie  food  which  remains,  without  fateeha  having  been 
ofl&red  over  it 


*  And  are  removed,  Vide  chap.  xiv.  sect.  9. 

t  So  named  becansc  the  ceremony  is  obsenred  nnder  the  mundway  (or  thed). 


Moreover,  it  is  customary  among  some  wctnen  to  place  along  | 
with  the  other  fuieefia  tbiiigst  a  red  earthen  cap  containing  some  slak* 
ed  lime*  All  these  are  arranged  on  one  or  two  new  mats  edged  with 
red  tape.  The  fatreha  being  concluded,  the  above-mentioned  ladies^ 
who  have  fasted  all  that  day,  eacli  one  having  6rst  dipped  either  once 
or  twice  the.  tip  of  tlie  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand  into  the  lime  and 
licked  ity  proceeds  to  partake  of  the  otiier  eatables*  On  Uie  day  of 
making  the  mumiway  hay  beelteean^  either  before  or  Kh&f*  fateeka  is 
offered,  they  spread  a  red  cloth  on  the  carptit,  and  having  tied  r^ 
thread  round  the  neck  and  handle  oi^chukkef.  (a  hand-mill),  and  mark- 
ed it  with  sitndul  alf  rouRdj  they  place  it  on  the  carpet,  and  seven  mhagin 
women  in  the  bridegroom^flj  and  nine  in  the  bride's  mnndwa^  ^^^1^ 
chukkeenama  (k  e.  some  song  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
singing  at  weddings,  when  grinding  with  the  hand-mill)  and  pound 
chiKsa*  When  ready,  they  tie  up  some  of  the  ckiksa  m  a  corner 
of  the  daoouff^  of  each  ^ohagin  woman,  put  a  little  of  it  into  the 
tail  ghurra^y  and  apply  it  to  tho  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  bride^ft 
party  put  some  of  it  into  boxes  or  paj>er  parcels,  and  keep  it  in  their 
mn<fardan^  which  is  ^iven  with  the  jar/ he z  paraphernalia*  The  oerd* 
mony  is  termed  chukkte  nowne^* 

4*  The  hnrref?\  apparatus,  in  addition  to  the  wedding-dress  (al^ 
ready  alluded  to),  together  with  some  jewels  (more  or  less^f  according 
as  the  husband  or  his  parents  can  afford  them),  consists  of  the  under^^ 
mentioned  eatables  placed  on  bra^s  dishes  or  wooden  platters,  mj, 
sugar-candy  J  soft-sugar,  almonds,  dates,  pistachio-nntSj  filberts,  Ti^al- 
nuts,  rarsins,  poppy-seed,'  natiel,  khopra^  plenty  of  pan-aonpareef  sweet^ 
meats,  sugar-cane,  and  sohagpoora  (L  e.  a  piece  of  red  paper  folded 
up  oontaini  ng  a  bit  of  nntmeg,  mace,  a  clove  or  two,  some  catecha 
and  poppy -seed  and  a  rupee,  having  externally  a  piece  of  mica  con^ 
forming  to  the  size  of  the  parcel  fastened  on  to  it  with  red  thread)  | 
also  lutkun  mukhnn,  or  a  nit k  twist  with  two  or  four  silk  tasaels  sus-^ 
pended  to  it  for  the  bride's  cAwn//v  (head-ornament),  likewise  flowers, 
and  a  flower  chnnda  (for  the  hair  braided  on  the  top  of  the  head) ;  and 
lastly  a  hinggun  (bracelet).  At  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  they^ 
carry  these,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  people,  including  all  thi 
relatives  an<l  friends  (except  the  bridegroom  and  his  parents)  as  mar- 
fiage  attendants,  with  bands  of  music  consisting  of  haja-hajunlur ^  tarn 
§mirfa^  (mu'^ieal  instruments),  &c  playing,  haiting  every  now  and  thea 
to  look  at  the  performance  of  the  dancing-girls^  and  thus  they  proceed 


I 


;  *  Women  evteem  the  so  cuatoma  mott  »a£r«d  ;  na?,  even  mtira  lo  Uiah  the  Qortat 
iod  Htiddees,  It  Is  owinpr  to  the  li^oranee  m>d  fooHshncfli  of  theie  pecip1«,  thmt  ihtj 
bftTO  been  eatubtiahod  in  Kiudoostiin  ;  in  ArabiA,  Fani*  and  ^ther  coaniries,  thej  >re 
entireljr  nnknciwti*  According  to  the  Qoran  find  Huddut^  Uiejr  Are  innoirAtioni  aoA 
eoni^ttentlf  nnlawfaL 

t  The  Burree  etrtm&njj  laems  in  aome  pATE  of  ikt  coantrj*  to  be  donotnuiBted 
Sttckuq,    Vide  Mrs,  Meer,  vol.  i.  p.  37L 

X  An  J  telected  from  nmoog  those  contiined  in  ihe  list  of  them.    Vide  Appendix. 
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tO'flie  l>ri<le'ft  house,  the  women  m  earriageB,  meeanat  (a  kind  of  pal- 
aiftadii),  either  preceding  or  foUowiog  i£e  prooesBicn. 

If  the  people  a^e  wealthy,  the  above  fruits  &c,  (except  the  sugar-, 
eflMy)  instrad  of  being  earned  on  trays,  are  put  into  iimumerable 
eirdieii  pots  fimciMly  painted  with  various  devices  on  diem  in  differ- 
ent oolonrs  (by  Moodiee-men),  and  are  called  sachiq  hay  mutkeecau* 
Nay^  some  nave  them  conveyed  on  elephants,  camels,  bullocks,  or 
eafta* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  different  articles,  they  are^  in  the  first  place, 
^diibited  one  after  the  other  to  some  of  the  bride^s  relatives,  and  then 
delivered  over. 

After  that  a  very  grand  and  sumptuous  entertainment  is  given 
to  all  the  people ;  u  e.  according  to  their  means.  Some  dismiss 
the  marriage  attendants  by  merely  offering  them  shurbutj  pan, 
aod  flowers. 

Some  people  performing  burree,  iayheZj  and  shub-gtuht  all  in  one 
day,  give  only  one  entertainment  in  the  evening,  called  the  shuh-guakt^ 
dipner  ;  and  the  same  evening  they  also  perform  on  both  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  ceremonies  ottail  chirhana  and  also  that  oiputke 
€kawul  cKhurana^ 

The  description  of  a  Moosulman  dinner  party,  whether  among 
the  rich  or  poor,  is  as  follows  : 

Having  spread  in  the  dewan'-khana\  or  in  the  house  a  car« 
pet  more  or  less  rich,  or  simply  a  doth,  on  the  floor,  the  cem- 
pany  take  off  their  shoes  outside  of  the  door,  and  as  they 
enter,  call  out  Vs'tulam-oon^aUy-koom  or  (^^  peace  be  unto 
you.*')  It  is  not  customary,  and  it  is  even  disrespectful,  to  ^  in  with 
their  shoes ;  and  moreover  it  is  a  sin  to  eat  with  shoes  on.  The  land- 
lord, or  any  other  present,  replies,  wo  ally  koom^oos  mdam  (^*  and 
unto  you  be  peace") ;  and  if  they  be  particular  friends  or  men  of  rank, 
enquires  after  their  wel£sure :  they  then  take  their  seatt  next  liie  wall, 
close  to  one  another.  After  this,  two  servants  in  attendance,  one  with 
a  basin  in  his  hand,  the  other  with  an  ewer  of  water,  serve  the  guests 
with  it  to  wash  their  hands  ;§  commencing  with  the  seniors,  they  all 


*  Or,  the  Maynhdee  poU,  so  called  because  the  latter  accompany  the  former. 

t  A  public  room  detached  from  the  house. 

X  Of  course  on  the  ground,  with  their  legs  crossed  ;  as  is  customary  for  natires  to 
sit. 

§  An  act  of  cleanliness  indispensable,  where  the  hands  are  used  instead  of  spoons 
or  kiiiTes  and  forks.  In  eating,  men  of  rank  have  a  serrant  standing  on  each  side  of 
them  to  wipe  their  hands  each  time  that  they  take  a  mouthful. 
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wash  either  one  oi*  li>oth  haiids  as  they  please*  Tliis  office  concluded^ 
the  servants  proeeed  to  lay  a  dusttiMaean  of  white  cloth  or  chintz^  in 
front  of  tJie  ^le&ts^  on  the  earpet ;  leaving  the  latter  uncovered  in  its 
centre  ;  aflar  which  tliey  arrange  the  dinner  on  it ;  viz-,  plates  contain- 
ing polaoo^  feemee^  and  rottean  (unleavened  hread),  cups  with  curries, 
saucers  with  clmtneemid  kubab^  placing  each  one's  share  (or  tora^  as  it 
is  termeil)  before  Mm,  This  being  done,  the  landlord,  or  tlie  senior 
present j  calls  out  bismUla  (as  much  a^i  to  say,  "  commence")  \  *'  eat," 
for  Moosulmans  never  partake  of  a  morsel  without  first  uttering  the 
word  bismiUa  (tit,  in  tlie  name  of  God),  meaning  to  say,  *^  I  commence 
in  the  name  of  God/'  After  this  they  conimonoe  eating,  and  that 
witli  the  right  liand,  without  tlie  use  of  spoons  or  kniveii  and  forks* 
Tliey  loath  eating  with  the  left  hand,  as  that  hand  is  employed  by 
them  for  ablution  aftcj'  visiting  the  temple  of  Cloacina*  During  the 
repast,  two  or  three  of  the  relatives  act  as  mrburau^^  (or  stewards), 
and  supply  what  is  wanted,  while  some  are  in  waiting  with  gugghtn* 
(goblets)  and  cupsf  to  he]}>  any  one  that  chooses  to  water*  These 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  dhiiug  room.  Dinner  being  finished,  and 
the  plates  removed,}  the  basin  and  ewer  are  again  brought,  and  the 
guests  wash  their  hands  as  before ;  but,  using  baijaim^^  instead  of  soapi 
which  is  an  excellent  substance  for  removing  the  grease  from  the 
hands ;  if  this  cannot  he  got,  they  wash  in  pure  water.  But  previoos 
to  washing  the  hands,  it  is  the  command  of  the  prophet  to  lick  the 
fingei*s :  however,  very  few  adhere  to  this  precept.  Tlie  nobility  gene- 
rally have  twti  dewankJiaiias ;  (one  in  which  the  company  is  received), 
the  other  in  which  the  dinner  is  laid  out ;  and  when  ready,  tlie  land- 
lord respectfully  says  to  the  company,  **  let  us  withdraw*'  (i  e.  to 
the  dinner  room).  If  tliere  be  a  uumei*ous  party,  first,  part  of 
them  wash  their  handa  and  §it  down  to  dinner ;  when  these  have 
done,  the  (others  follow  the  same  practice*  When  dinner  is  ove^i 
they  wdio  plea^  retire  to  the  dewankkana^  w^here  tliey  first  assembled. 
Here  tliey  spend  the  time  in  conversation,  reciting  pieces  of  Hin- 
doostance  or  Persian  poetry,  puzzling  each  other  with  riddles,  com- 
posing acrostics,  &c. 

Of  the*  latter  T  shall  present  a  few  specimens. 


*  Vttlgo  gogglots. 

t  Sevcra]  think  out  of  tht  same  cttpi  wbicb  is  vrasbed  oat  n  UttJc,  ftfUr  every  time 
tlmt  t^ne  h&s  drank. 

I  They  repeat  aloud,  or  whUper  or  8*y  aileutJy  in  their  hearts,  the  words  Atkumd- 
o-tillak, ''Vraise  h^  to  God,"  or  Shookr-e-khoda^  *'tbanki^'  qi  "  gratitude  to  God,"  or 
iotuo  Dtber  prayer,  by  way  of  grace  after  Meat. 

g  finjfjMjf,  powder  of  ihumna  (or  Bengal  horse-gram),  of  moong  ke  dal  (green  gram, 
phascolus  raUiatHsr.  tiin.)  Kii  im^wvr  kee  dal  (pigeon^bean,  eityaiia  cajau.Lia*)  or  of  maeuk 
(black  ulanti^,  pha&^lui  mas.  willd.) 
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Riddles. 


A  well  that  won't  admit  a  hair, 
And  yet  all  animals  drink  there  : 
Not  those,  indeed,  that  fly  in  air, 
But  elephant,  camel,  man,  and  mare. 

An^cer.  ^*  The  nipple." 
2. 

What  IS  it  that's  round  and  runs  about, 
With  two  living  names  though  life  without ; 
He's  an  ass  {khur)  who  does  not  find  it  out, 
Nay,  even  a  goat  (booz*J.  his  wit  would  scout 

Ansioer.  "  A  musk-melon  (iKur-ioo^.)" 

3. 

A  pair  of  pigeons,  black  and  wliite. 
Asunder  always  in  their  flight ; 
And  though  they  ran^e  around  the  sky. 
Yet  from  their  cage  mey  never  fly. 

Answer.  "  Day  and  night" 


There  is  a  place  I  know  full  well, 
Where  lifeless  persons  only  dwell, 
In  war  'tis  peopled  ev'ry  rood, 
In  peace  a  desert  solitude. 

Answer.  '*  A  Chess-boai'd,  with  its  men,  elephants,  camels,"  Ac. 

5.       . 

I  saw  two  husbands  with  one  wife, 
'Twixt  whom  was  no  discord  or  strife  I 
But  both  the  men  from  her  were  sprung, 
'Tis  therefore  fit  they  should  be  one. 

Answer.  "  A-quilt,  consisting  of  two  folds  of  cotton  cloth  stitched 
together,  with  raw  cotton  betwixt  them  ;  the  two  first  being  formed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  latter,  they  are  tlierefore  all  of  one  caste." 

Acrostic. 
Wise  king,  thy  gracious  countenance  I  claim, 

I  ASK  OF  THEE  MY  PURE  BUT  SECRET  AIM. 

Now,  if  you  take  a  letter  from  each  line, 
Ero  long,  my  heart's  desire  you  will  divine. 

Anmer.  "  Wine." 


*  In  Persian  kkur  means  an  ass,  and  600;  a  goat,  which  together  make  khur-boo:.  a 
m  ask- melon. 


And  Fve  seen  it.     An  elejihunt  inomital  on  a  liorse. 

Amtver,  *'  A  Rubber  for  a  horae,  ternied  llathte,^'' 

2 
Paper  whicli  la  straiglit,  Uiey  term  Ttw  ;  (rmoktid). 
To  a  poor  siii^ex*  who  sin^r*  well|  they  siiy  (?ao(ii  cow). 
The  moon  js  mngle,  yet  they  call  it  CAttwd(many)* 
To  a  boat  which  i,^  coming,  they  call  out  iV«  Ao  (don't  i'Oine),tj 


That  they  cook  a  fowl  {jlifir  purX)  on  a  tree,  is  known  to  all 

m  the  town  ; 
Tell  me  &tend,   what  is  it  that  has  two  lega  npqp  its  heudi^ 

i^Sir  pitr  do  pa" on  ?)  § 

Eniostji. 


The  teeth  of  tJie  mountains  were  set  mi  edge  by  tht3  eating  uf  lieteK 
^^lieh  caused  the  ^ea  U>  siavle  on  the  beard  of  the  Hrmameiit  || 

Dancing  girls  are  also  fret^uently  in  attendance  to  entertain  the 
guests  with  their  performances^  w*hilc  the  hoo4jqa  (Indian  pipe)j  aiid 
cheroots  (segars)  are  presented  to  regalo  them  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
pan^SQoparetj  tobacco  j  flowers,  and  uttur  are  handed  ronnd,  and  rose- 
water  sprinkled  over  them*  After  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  (lit^  two 
or  four  ^hurrees)j  they  go  liome,  Un  retiring,  tlje  senior  guest, 
addressing  tlie  host*  suys,  ''  Be  pleased  to  (or  will  you)  givo  us 
"  leave^  (or  permission  to  depart)  T'   addiug,  ''  may  God  bless   and 


V 

1 


^  Hnthtf  mF^ftQi)  both  an  elephnDl  And  a  hair-cloth  g^lovc^  lihetl  in  rnhblng  dcnm  ti 
horfic 

f  7Vio,  alHO  iigTiifies  **  ^  ahei^t  (ufpappr) "  fVoo,  is  Uic  PeisiAa  for*'  a  cow  ,"  but  ml 
HiDdoostaoce  means  '*  sing,"  In  Hindoostnnee,  ckand  fii^ltkd  '*  ihc  moon/'  and  lit  l*^-] 
aian^  ehund  '^  many/' 

%  Mar  si^iifies  *'  having  plnrl;ed/'  a»  weM  m»  •*  a  tree,"  aiiil  pttr,  menus  "  the  finithci  s'' 
as  vftll  aa  "  on^  ^ 

§  ^f>i  A  head  ;  pur,  feathers  ;  and  dopaon,  two  legt.  H 

El  The  fal  (or  redness)  (n)  of  a  sweHhcan*fl  teeth  was  so  bright,  that  when  compared 
ta  the  lul  (or  rub^)  produced  on  mountainit  Ihe  latter  looked  liLtii.  The  sen  ^miled  on 
tht  heard  (that  is,  the  ray»)  of  the  iom  und  ohtcrvH  to  hito,  that  lU  *'  i^'ater"  produced 
a  hrifihter  red  (6)  than  his  '*  heat.''  (c) 


Co)  Oceiiioiifld  by  the  i^hewmgof  jmN,  or  betel-leai  es. 

(A)  AU tiding  to  th?  beli?Mc*f  being  nourished  by  water. 

(f)  Whii'li  I  hey  coiK'ei  ve  U>  he  th«r  caase  of  the  proJuttion  of  rtihiea. 
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*^  prosper  you !  1  have  made  a  hoartv  meal,  or  dined  heartily  (orig. 
*'  eaten  a  bellyful)."  To  whicli  the  other  replies :  ''  It  is  die  will  of 
•*  God  and  Mohummud/'  (i.  e.  not  mine  ;)  or,  **  very  well:"  "cer- 
••  tainly."  Tlum  tlie  whole  company  rise,  calling  out,  "  Us  sulamoon 
**  alfy'hxmr'  (Peace  bo  unto  you)  and  take  their  departure. 

Should  any  one,  through  indisposition,  or  unayoidable  accident, 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  party,  he  gets  up,  makes  his  apology  to  the 
hoat,  takes  leave  as  above,  and  withdraws. 

As  the  men  are  entertained  in  the  male  assMnbly,  so  the  women, 
who  eome  from  the  bridegroom,  are  treated,  in  like  manner,  in  the 
fiaiBAle  party ;  witli  this  exception,  that  there  are  no  dancing-girls, 
mad  no  smoking,  or  use  of  tobacco  takes  place. 

When  the  female  guests,  whether  of  the  bride's  or  bridegroom's 
|iarty,  enter,  and  leave  the  house,  a  lady  stands  at  the  door  of  tlie 
room,  ami  puts  into  the  mouth  of  each,  as  she  passes  her,  a  bit  of 
iiiigar-<;andy,  and  applies  a  little  sundul  to  her  necic,  while  two  others 
hcNG  a  red  cloth  as  a  canopy  over  her  head,  a  white  or  red  chandnee 
(cloth)  bein^  previously  spread  on  the  ground  for  her  to  walk  on, 
extending  from  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  place  where  they  sit 
This  is  likewise  sometimes  done,  though  very  rarely,  among  men. 

At  the  time  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  near  relatives  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  male  or  female,  the  servants  supply  them  with 
akmrbmi.  instead  of  pure  water;  and  while  washing,  they  drop  a 
rmpBtj  an  eight  or  four  anna  plectj  or  a  ring  into  the  basin,  for  the 
attendants. 

Women  of  tlio  lower  class,  on  entering  the  female  assembly, 
must  not  say,  ^^  sulam  r  if  the  hostess  be  a  lady  of  rank,  they  per- 
form qudumbasee  (the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  feet*)  to  her,  and 
merely  make  sulam  to  tlie  rest  When  going  away,  they  request 
permission  in  the  same  way  a<(  the  men,  and  then  take  their  depar- 
ture. Tlie  men  of  the  better  ranks  of  society,  however,  when  coming 
in  and  going  away,  say,  ^^  sulam  buikdugee^  tuslffwat^^  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  I  may  remark  liere,  that  the 
jtf/c3m  made  by  fbmales,  is  not  like  that  of  tlie  males,  touching  the 
forehead  with  the  right  hand,  but  it  consists  in  touching  the  fmttee 
(or  hair  above  the  right  temple). 

In  the  evening  of  the  burree^d^Vy  abundance  of  provision,  con- 

*  Or  fttlMr,  tooch  bar  feet  with  the  right  hind,  and  then  kiM  the  Utter  or»  nore 
fjvaeniny,  make  saUm  with  it ;  while  her  ledjship,  scaroe  allowing  it  to  be  done,  cnt  of 
pofHcneat  and  condeaeention  withdraws  her  foot,  and,  taking  hold  of  bar  bands,  sajs,^ 
•*  nay,  don't  do  that  ;•*  or,  **  enough  ;-  ••  I  ong  may  yon  lire  ;"  "  co■l^  be  seated.**  Or,  if 
she  be  married,  **  may  God  reader  your  wokag  durable"  (i.  «.  may  6e4  presenre  yomr  lm»- 
band).    If  he  be  dead,  **  may  Qod  cause  your  end  to  be  happy** 

1 1,  e.  Vt  ••  Mening"  •*  •trrke'  or  **  talutatkm  to  yon." 
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Bifttiitg  of  polaoo^  curries,  &cvj  aceontpanied  with  music,  is  sent  hot 
ttie  bride's  people  for  the  brldegrooin,  aticl  tlie  tbod  is  termed  nti 
hnrree  ka  Fhamu 

5*  Tlie  next  day  they  carry  tiie  jaifhts*  (or  bridal  paraplmrtialia), 
from  the  bride*s  house  to  tliat  of  the  bridegroom*  J 

If  the  carrying  of  the  jat/ftez  take  place  on  the  day  following 
that  of  the  burreey  it  is  on  the  j^ayAtf 0-day  thatj  in  the  bride's  house,  they 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  placing  tlie  water-pots^  painting  the  oil*  pots, 
and  making  the  mundtmzt/  ladie^^  as  before  deaeribed ;  and  some  of  the 
food  of  the  mundway  ladies,  aeconipanied  with  music,  is  also  sent  to 
the  bridegroom  for  his  dinner.  On  the  ;«^A€r-day,  her  qoran  (if 
she  have  one),  is  first  fon^^arded,  accompanied  with  mu^ic ;  then,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  following  bridal  paraphernalia,  ms. 

A  sayhra  ofmoqeah^^  and  one  of  flowerSyt  or  only  one  of  flowers,  (if. 
a  garland  tied  round  the  head,  and  hanging  down  to  the  knees). 

The  bridegroom's  wedding  dress  ;  consisting  of  a  red  pugree^  ur  turban ; 
a  red  mundeei^  a  cord  of  silk  and  gold,  or  only  of  gold  tliread,  rolled 
over  the  turban ;  a  red  jariia^  a  very  loose  garment  worn  over  the 
ntema;  a  red  7i€a/ia,  or  a  garment,  half  as  loose  as  the  jama;  a  red 
.vAaf,  or  shawl ;  a  red  daputta^  (lit,  two  breadths.)  It  is  like  the 
next  article,  but  of  double  the  breadth,  and  is  tlu-own  over  the  shoiiU 
der  J  a  red  puiha^  a  cloth  worn  ronnd  tlie  waist  ;  a  red  romalj  or 
handkerchief;  a  red  eezarj  or  long  drawers,  with  its  nara  or  hanci ;  a 
red  jootee  ka  jora^  or  pair  of  shoes  ;  a  red  kunffffun^  an  oniament 
consisting  of  a  red  tliread  tie^l  round  the  wris^ts  of  the  bride  anil 
bridegroom  ;  a  red  pliooUoongnee^  any  sweet-seented  flower  enclosed 
in  a  piece  of  cloth  tor  the  bride  to  smell  j  and  two  red  (or  koosmam 
safflower  coloin*e<l)  rmnal^  or  handkerchief^^  to  wave  over  the  brid< 
groom, 

A  quantity  of  the  bride's  cloths  which  hai'e  been  w*>rn. 
A  Sohaffpoora.   {vide  Glossary). 

Jewels;  if  among  the  rich,  a  considerable  number;  if  among  thepoor^ 
in  value  according  to  dieir  means-  For  the  nose,  ar^tjM,  alarge 
ring  worn  on  tlie  lett  nostril,  of  gold  ;  and  a  boohq^  a  ring  woi*n  on 
the  centre  cartilage  of  tlie  nose,  of  gold.  For  the  neck,  a  hwhefia^  a 
neck-lace  worn  tight  round  the  neck,  of  gold  and  glass  beads,  and 
a  membole€  (alias  huUah\  one  ditto  hanging  down.  For  the  wrists, 
a  bungreean  ka  Jora^  a  set  of  bracelets  of  coloured  glass.  For  the 
fingers,  an  nnggotheCj  or  ring,  of  gold  or  silver.  For  the  thumb,  an 
ungooilUan  (thumb-'rmg)  of  the  same  metaU    For  tiie  toes,  an  ofttmel, 

*  Mn^nhdee  n'ould  seem  w  be  the  t«nti  uppUed  in  somi^  parta  of  Hmd^staiir  lo  ih* 
jn^ktz  paraphernalia.     Vide  Mrs.  Meer'x  Uba.  vpL  L  p»  377, 

t  MoqcUh,  (gold  or  silver  thread). 

X  If  thejav'tw  MiA  jthuh^ushi  iftkc  place  *>n  ciiflTercrit  duvn,  loih  iit^Ar^]*  ftfe  scat  oti  1 
Utter  diA).  jij  otbcrwiiip  the  (Kmers  ^^ould  fadf. 
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m  ring  furnished  with  little  bells,  worn  on  the  great  toe,  of  silver, 
and  a  biehwayj  one  without  bells  for  the  other  toes,  of  silver. 

A  Siagcrdan  (reticule  or  toilet-bag,  if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  chintz, 
vdrety  Ac  containing,  a  pandan^  a  box  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  brass,  for  holding  betel  and  its  appendages;  a  chow-ghurray^ 
a  small  box  of  gold  or  silver,  with  four  partitions  for  holding  spices, 
«&•  doves,  caraamoms,  nutmegs,  mace,  &c. ;  an  aeena,  or  k>oking- 
g^agn ;  a  kunggy,  or  comb  of  wood ;  a  meesee-^ny  a  box  of  gold, 
aSver,  copper,  or  brass,  for  holding  meesee  (or  powder  made  of 
vitriol) ;  a  soofTna-danj  a  similar  box  for  holding  soormay*  generally 
^onaidored  to  be  antimony,  but  what  is  used  in  India  is  an  ore  of 
lead;  a  luyiUdafi  (alias  kujlotee)^  a  box  for  holding  kajul  (or  lamp- 
Uad^),  of  gold  or  silver,  with  its  sulaee  (or  probe)  of  gold  or  silver ; 
an  uUurdanj  a  vial  for  containing  uttur  (or  otto  of  roses),  lit  uttur- 
box,  a  receptacle  for  utur ;  a  golabpaahj  a  bottle  of  glass,  gold,  or 
mlver,  out  of  which  rose-water  is  sprinkled ;  a  jeeb  ch'hilneey  or 
tongue-scraper,  of  gold  or  silver. 

An  Aamangeereej  of  to/'to,  chheetj  or  Vhanoa;  or  a  chandnee  of  white 
doth  (a  canopy  or  cloth  fastened  to  the  ceiling) ;  a  deewargeeretj 
tapestry  or  cloth  to  adorn  a  wall ;  a  purda^  or  curtain ;  k  jae-numazy 
a  dodi,  &0.  on  which  they  perform  their  devotions ;  a  shutrunjee 
(tl&Bmiamihana  or  a  large  carpet) ;  a  duiturkkwanj  a  substitute  for 
i|  tabfe-doih,  which  is  spread  on  the  ground ;  a  khwan^posh  (or 
tcfa'P08h)y  a  doth  for  covering  a  tray,  a  tray-lid,  a  cloth  covering 
for  didies ;  a  sur^poshj  a  lid  for  any  vessel,  as  a  cup,  dish,  &c ;  a 
boqehoj  a  dOth  for  wrapping  others  in. 

Furnitures,  viz.  a  PtUlungy  bedstead  or  cot,  with  its  appendages,  viz. 
a  taehuky  or  mattress ;  a  tukeeaj  or  pillow;  a  girday  (dias gul  tuheea)y 
a  small  round  pillow  laid  under  tlie  cheek;  2l ptwung-posh  (cormp. 
palampore)j  a  coverlet,  a  counterpane  ;  a  ruzaeey  a  qmlt ;  aiayjbundj 
silk  cords,  with  gold  or  silver  tassels  to  them,  ror  fastening  the 
mattress  to  the  bedstead ;  a  gaUechay  a  small  carpet  spread  near 
the  bed ;  a  gculety  a  thin  mattress,  or  any  thing  stuffed,  spread  on 
the  gaieeehay  to  sit  or  lie  on ;  a  ehowkeey  or  stool ;  a  sundooqy  a  chest 
or  trunk  of  wood ;  a  mmdooqehay  a  box  of  the  same ;  a  paytaroy  a 
large  rattan  dothes  basket ;  a  paytareey  a  small  one ;  a  jamdcmeey 
a  sort  of  leathern  portmanteau;  a  bayluriy  a  rolling-pin;  a  putray 
board  on  which  dough  is  kneaded  and  moulded;  a  mndul  ka  KhoTy 

Xoe  of  the  heart  (core)  of  sandal-wood;  a  sundUuay^  a  flat  cir- 
stone  on  which  the  sandalwood  is  triturated  or  ground  down ; 
a  miapoeean  ka  tukktay  a  board  for  making  aayioeean  (or  vermicelli)  on. 

Untensils,  viz.  a  Daygy  a  copper  caldron  ;  a  daygehoy  a  small  one  of 
the  same  metal ;  a  kufgeery  an  iron  skimmer  perforated  with  holes, 

*  t.  €.  Conjrium  for  staining  the  eye,  to  give  it  a  brilliant  appearance.— (vu/e 
GloMary) 

t  The  stone  being  too  insignificant  an  article,  is  not  sent  with  the  rest ;  but  fur- 
aiahed  afterwards. 
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like  a  colander ;  a  iambukhxj  a  large  copixsr  spoon,  to  serve  oat  rice 
with  ;  a  fheetij  a  copper  cover  for  pots ;  a  lunggrMj  a  large  sIiaHow 
pan,  used  for  kneading  dough,  and  at  nieals  for  8er\-iiig  rioe,  Ac  ; 
a  luggiiHj  a  large  flat,  hollow,  copper  utensil,  in  tlie  form  of  a  baain ; 
a  thaiai/y  a  small  flat  copper  dish ;  a  htbuq^  a  large  brass  one ;  royio- 
beean^  copper  saucers ;  a  badeea^  copper  bowls  ;  scduti  kay  tmtaragj 
copper  curry-cups;  /ufAfurcMii,  small  copper-plates ;  a  cAuinrAa.  a 
copper  8|ioon ;  a  intnbaloo  (alias  /oto),  a  copper  or  brass  pot  for 
holding  water;  a  rhillumchee  (alias  sylabehee)  a  copper  or  bnu» 
wash-hand  basin  ;  an  a/taboj  or  ewer  of  the  same  metal ;  a  mtraketf 
or  goblet  {gnggltt  or  goglet) of  kala  just  (blende) ;  a  patue  ha  kuiarOj 
or  driiiking-cup,  of  copper  or  kola  just;  a  k^hopra  cKhilnag  hee 
chotrkee  or  an  instrument  of  iron  for  ras|)ing  the  kernel  of  the  coooa- 
nut ;  a  jx>ormean  hay  cho6fiieej  or  a  pair  of  ))incers  for  omamentiiig 
pooreeatis  (a  kind  of  cakes)  ;  a  peekdan  or  vogaldan^  a  spittoon  of 
gold,  silver,  cop))er,  brass,  or  vidry ;  a  ahnma^  or  a  lamp  of  brm 
or  kuMund ;  an  ood  buttee  ka  ek-^tj  a  receptacle  for  pastils,  of  braas 
or  hussuhd ;  a  pfdkc€j  or  palankeen ;  a  batideej  or  female  slave ;  a 
go/am,  or  male  slave ;  a  horse,  cow,  bufiak),  goat,  sheep,  Ac 

They  tic  a  red  thread  to  each  of  the  above  articles,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  animals,  and  mark  it  with  ^undul^  putting  into  each  Ulan- 
sil  a  pafi  ka  beera  (or  mouthful  of  hetd)^  prepared  for  mastication. 

Each  person  gives  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  the  artielea 
contained  m  the  above  list,  as  his  means  will  allow. 

Ah  was  done  with  rcs]>ect  to  the  burrM  apparatus,  so  these  uti- 
clcs  arc  in  like  manner  carried  with  a  similar  train,  accompanied  vrith 
music,  Ac,  and  attended  by  all  the  relatives  (save  the  bride  heraelf 
and  her  parents),  and'  fricncls,  (as  marriage  attendants)  are  taken  to 
and  delivered  at  the  bridcgroonrs  house,  where  both  men  and  woman 
are  sumptuously  entertained,  as  lias  licen  minutely  detailed  on  Ihd 
burred  occasion. 

As  on  the  bHrret  ei'cning.  polaoo^  4ui,  were  sent  from  the  bride's 
house  to  the  brklegroomV,  so  likewise  on  the  jayhez  evening,  mImo 
and  curries,  \c.  are  despatched  from  the  bridegroom  to  the  orUe. 
Tlie  latter,  as  well  as  tlie  former,  is  termed  rnngburr^e  ha  Vkanm, 

The  f'ciyAfr  (or  the  above  parapliemalia),  remains  the  brideN  pn- 
perty  as  long  as  ^ho  lives.  In  the  event  of  her  dying  childli>«,  hw 
nearest  of  kin  may  claim  it.  But  if  she  have  children,  it  beeoBMR 
their  property. 

6.  Jholphorna^  i.  t,  about  three  oVl(K!k  in  the  aflenioon  of  the 
jiAufr-jru'Ar-day,  ha%'ing  docked  out  the  bridegroonrs  Hiaicr  in  a  new 
auit  of  clothes,  they  gi*t  her  to  perform  jAo/  pAoftina;  which  eomials  in 
her  forcibly  pressing  on  the  cloth  tied  over  tlio  mouth  of  the  jhol  Any 
ghnrray  for  iKtUj  before-mentioned  (rrV/i-  p.  71),  which  bein£  rent^ 
.in<l  her  hana  setting  iutr>  the  contentM  t)f  the  pot,  she  tastes  a  little  of 
the  JriA^(cunil<Hl  milk).  hiTsolf.  and  then  distributee  the  ri*st  amongst 
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the  people.     The  same  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  bride^s  sister 
IB  the  bride's  house.    Tlie  ywis  are  left  whore  they  were  unwashed. 

Ihe  Mhitb'ffushi  invitations  being  issued,  and  tlie  guests  assembled 
at  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  men  are  entertained  with  k'harapoiaoo 
fimn  three  m  the  afternoon  till  dusk ;  and  the  women  in  tlie  female 
apartment  in  tlie  evening.     Aft^^r  dinner,  the  latter  go  to  tlie  bride's 

By  and  perform  on  her  tlie  ceremony  of 


7.     Put  kay  ehawul  dChurana  (or  winnowing  the  rice  of  chastity, 
ar  Tirgin-rii^). 

Tbey  put  a  seer  and  a  quarter  of  unboiled  rice  into  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, and  witli  a  vioosul  (or  long  heavy  wooden  pestle,  in  use  in 
ekering  rioe  from  the  husk),  to  which  a  betel-leaf  parcel,  tied  with  a 
red  thread,  nora*  is  attached,  all  the  women,  together  with  the  bride, 
go  through  the  sham  operation  of  beating  it ;  at  the  same  time  sing- 
I  song  usually  sung  on  such  occasions. 


8.  Afterwards,  the  ceremony  of  tail  ehurhana  is  |)erformod  : 
that  is,  tliey  put  tlie  seven  empty  /at7  ghurray  (oil-pots)  painted  by  tlie 
ladies,  togetlier  with  an  arrow  having  a  pan  lee  heeree  and  a  eohalee 
&atened  to  it  witli  read  thread,  into  a  badcet ;  also  a  small  piece  of 
sugar-candy  wrapped  up  in  a  betel  leaf,  and  a  little  fneeeee  tied  up 
in  paper,  and  some  sweet  oil,  or  scented  oil,  in  cups.  But  previous  to 
transporting  lliese  to  tlie  bride's  place,  the  ladies  rub  a  little  tneeeee  on 
the  bridem)oin*s  teeth,  and  give  him  tlie  sugar-candy  mentioned 
above,  to  liokl  between  his  teeth  for  a  few  minutes,  apply  a  little  of  the 
oil  to  his  forehead,  ami  then  placing  the  cups  on  travs  with  the  above 
meesM  and  sugar-candy,  cariy  them,  accompanied  Ly  music,  to  the 
bride's  house.  On  tlieir  arrival  there,  having  brought  the  bride  out 
under  the  shed,  and  seated  her  on  a  stool,  tliey  hold  a  red  handker- 
chief over  her  head  in  die  form  of  a  canopy  ;  and  first  of  all  any  old 
aoAi^iii-woman  takes  up,  witli  tlie  tip  of  her  fore-finger,  two  or  three 
times,  some  of  the  meeseej  and  applies  it  to  the  bride's  teeth,  and  then 
makes  her  rinse  her  mouth :  tlie  reason  of  which  is,  that  tlio  bride  may 
become  as  old  a  jo/iaatN-woman  as  lierself :  and  all  tlie  other  women  in 
rotation  take  hold  of  the  arrow  with  both  Iiauds,  dip  the  end  of  it  into 
the  oil,  and  tlien  apply  it  three  tiroes  to  her  knees,  shoulders,  jmttee 
{ or  hair  over  tlie  temple),  and  forehead  They  then  place  tlie  oil-pota, 
fimr  on  the  right  side,  and  three  on  the  left  of  the  bride.  A  woman, 
atanding  on  tlie  right  side,  hands  tlie  four  pots  over  the  bride's  liead 
to  a  woman  on  the  left ;  and  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  hands  over  tiie 
three  on  the  left  side  to  the  former.  This  oiieration  is  rc|)cated  three 
times. 

During  the  performance  of  all  this,  there  are  certain  songs  cur- 


*  Bxlfn.Me0r*taceoaBt»Ua|ipMnthscitlillMoaeeortbeelderort}i«boiiM  to 
lis  the  wmnt  (which  it  •  ooid  ofoHuqr  threads,  djad  red  And  yellow)  to  the  mootul  on  thit 
oecwion.   (VoL  L  p.  .191.)  The  cnstom,  Mn.  M.  renuuhe,  is  sltogcther  of  Hindoo  origiu. 

L 
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rent  among  women  wliicli  tlioy  sinj;.  Tlie  bride  holds  i)eiween  lier 
teeth,  during  the  ceremony  of  tail  churhana^  the  piece  of  sugar-cmdj 
whicli  the  bridegroom  had  in  hi^  mouth  (page  81);  and  after  the 
ceremony  in  over  she  giveB  it  to  any  child  prewnt. 

Tins  rite  boinrj  conclndofl,  the  bridegroom'*  female  friends  m 
home,  and  the  bri(K'\s  procoed  in  tiicsamo  manner  to  tJie  bridegroom  s, 
with  till?  nine  nil*pots  paintcfd  by  the  ^o/ioytn -women  at  lier  hoiisCf 
tog<*tIu»r  with  tli«»  tnet*9*'ej  nonip  of  which  they  had  applied  to  her  teeth, 
and  a  bit  of  sngiir-candy  wliicli  she  had  held  in  her  month,  lift  the 
oil-|K)ts  (as  justdoscribod)  apply  the  meesee^  and  make  him  hold  ihm 
bri(je\<«  sugar-candy  in  liisi  mouth.  In  short,  they  perform  the  same 
ceremonies  to  him  a«  tln*y  did  to  the  bride. 

It  U  a  general  cufitom  not  to  ime  me^n^  until  a  person,  mab  or 
female,  i*  married  :  it  is  therpfon*  tliou^ht  very  improper  to  do  ao. 
Men,  however,  on  In-in;;  circumcised,  necessarily  apply  it  onoe  (|i. 
':{0),  on  tlip  riny  thnt  tlu'v  are  adoi-ned  with  flowers  :  butfemaloanow 
nso  it  l»i.'f«)rr  tlit^ir  wciMini^-rlay  :  nnd  it  in  by  tho  black  mark  in  the 
crevices  l)ctwo»^n  tlio  tc*»tli,  oivasioncd  by  the  daily  application  of  the 
mfeaefn  that  jwopli*  ffi'Mfrilly  distingui'*h  whether  a  woman  lie  nomiri 
or  not ;  wlu'cli  cirtMun>t;in(*f>  ns  to  m»*n  U  not  so  easily  discovered,  ainoe 
they  never  ap[»ly  w^r*r#»  to  thnir  ipoth,  cxcppt  at  their  marriages;* 
fand  at  circumcision). 

At  the  houses  of  ]>otIi  the  !>ridc  nnd  bridegroom,  tlie  emptjr  oil- 
pot*,  aftor  one  or  two  of  tii«^  Kriilays  of  the  honev-moon,  are  given 
away  to  tlii>  nforcsaiJ  foAo^r/i- women  who  painted  them. 

In  sf>ino  ronntrios,  in  order  to  p<Tfi»rm  the  above  ceremonies 
with  the  oil -pot*!,  thr  Intfer  nm  oonvovpd  with  the  hvrrft  and  j^kn 
n»«per»tivi»!y. 

Among  women  of  soinn  of  tli«»  pastes,  the  two  al>ovc  cnstomi  of 
put  lay  climrul  ch*hnmnfi  nnd  fnil  rhfrhnna  nre  Cfmsidcred  of  siicboon- 
secjuence,  that  nr*  marriairr'  is  thoueht  to  have  l)een  pro|>erIy  celebrat- 
ed, and  no  woman  in  estoi'imvl  fit  tn  movp  in  genteel  Kociety,  at  irhoae 
wedding  either  of  them  hn«  l»een  omitted. 

Should  tlir-  sfnih-gvslif  take  plnce  on  a  different  day  from  that  jf 
fmrr^f  and  jajjhfZ^  :ifti'r  the  eiTt*ui!»ny  uf  tail  charhana^  llie  flower  and 
niotjo*h  x'itfhra^  n)i*ntioned  iu  xhk^jayhez^  and  a  flower  ^li-'Aiirf  for  the 
horse,  an?  despatrhed  with  niusie  to  the  bridegn>om. 


*  Ponwqnefitiv  ihrir  ferlh  arr  iilwnrft  rlcan.  It  U  imlr  hv  rnqai nr  that  the  i 
•ttnrf  can  l>c  iiNri-rtninril  Wc>ni<*ii  ri>iirrivinp  nivMr  to  he  a  »i en  of  bring  s 
invwnahlr  u^f  il.  aih)  a  fow  men  li  i  ilir  »nir  At  ihr  liinruf  the  rrrrnionr  ofimiiekmr- 
haua,  at  ihr  l>ridc'«  and  (iridrgio4.in'«.  thrr  alii>  |«rfiin&  rkmck  hhwma,  m  dctcribfd 
iiniltrr  ihr  hrail  nf  knUft  (p.  r.4  j.     T\\rx  nrvi-r  olivrvp  ihr  fnrnifr  riti»  witboal  iht  Isiur. 

t  PUMmt.  literallj  an  iron  armour  for  thr  defence  of  a  horse  w  rlepbaai ;  b«i 
here  alluding  to  an  omam^nlai  nne  mad^  of  Snwrrt  and  chTtinn  nrnr  thr  hndv  t4  iW 
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'9.  The  bridegroom's  divb^gmhiy  alias  shuhur-gusht  alias  suhur- 
juihi  (L.e.  nocturnal,  city,  or  dawn-of-day,  perambulation) : — 

The  night  on  which  this  takes  place,  justly  deserves  to  be  esteem- 
ed a  grand  one ;  since  the  principal  part  of  the  nuptial  cei*emony  then 
takas  place.  * 

After  the  tail  eliurluxna^  the  bridegroom  has  himself  shaved  and 
halhes ;  and  if  ho  wear  long  hair  on  his  head,  he  has  it  fumigated  with 
the  smoke  of  ood  (btnjamin).  After  this,  in  tying  on  the  turban, 
should  any  venerable  old  man  of  the  family,  whose  wife  is  still  living, 
be  present,  he  makes  two  or  tiiree  turnings  witli  the  end  of  it  on  his 
own  head,*  then  removes  and  places  it  on  that  of  the  bridegroom,  who 
iniisbes  the  winding  of  it  on.  Having  then  decked  hims^f  out  with 
the  reel  of  the  wedding  dress  provided  by  the  bride's  friends,  and  hav- 
ing applied  soarma  to  Iiis  eyes,  meesee  to  his  teetli,  chewed  betel,  past- 
ad  o/kAaat  on  his  cheeks,  put  garlands  of  flowers  round  the  neck,  tied 
the  golden  and  flower  aayhra  on  the  head,  and  thrown  over  the  whole 
the  muqtuit  (or  veil),  he  is  mounted  on  a  horse,  or  seated  in  an  amba* 
f«e,§  and  commences  his  tour  after  midnight,  accompanied  by  a 
HQBierons  tlirong  of  spectators,  relatives,  and  friends.  These  carrying 
.with  him  various  descriptions  of  artiticial  trees,  made  of  different  kinds 
of  coloured  pftpevj  bhend\\  and  wax,  and  ornamented  with  mica  and 
xmwuruq  (gold-leaf  or  tinsel),  lotting  off  fireworks  of  all  sorts  at  in- 
tarvalfl,  proceed  with  flambeaux  and  lights  placed  in  earthen  cups  fix- 
ed  on  laddors,1[  attended  by  dancing-girls,  some  on  foot,  others  dano* 
ing  in  tukhi-e-niwan  (travelling  thrones  erected  on  platforms  carried  on 
jnen's  ahoulders),  tasa  nmrfaj  baja-bugnntur^  nuqara  nowhut  (bands  of 
nuiaio  of  different  descriptions}  innumerable  nags,  sepoys,  a  great 
retinue  with  much  pomp  and  stated  like  the  splendid  procession  of  a 
monarch,  haltingevery  now  and  then  to  witness  the  performance  of  the 
dartting^girls.  ne  thus  proceeds  to  the  musjvi  (mosque),  whence,  hav- 
ing penbrmed  two  rahat  prayers  and  sltookrffeay  he  repairs  to  the  bride^s 
Imne,  while  a  flower  or  paper  umbrella,  beautifiilly  constructed,  paint- 
ed, tml  ornamented  with  mica,  is  whirled  round  over  his  head. 

*  With  this  idea«  UuU  since  be  and  hit  wifo  have  lived  for  many  Tean  luppilj 
tbgetiier,  the  new-married  ooaple  may  do  the  same. 

t  Shreds  ofwutqeUh  or  cloth  woven  with  guld  or  silver  thread,  chipped  very  fine,  or 
klips  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  pasted  on  with  gam.  This  is  properly  a  female  ornament  in 
ose  aaiong  the  lower  orders,  but  men  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  adopt  it. 

X  Among  the  great,  one  woven  with  golden  thread  ;  among  the  poor,  of  red  coarse 
mnslio. 

§  Ambarte,  a  scat  with  a  canopy  placed  on  an  elephant,  in  which  they  ride* 

I  BkMd  or  SMola,  neuy  shrab  or  pith  (aeiehynomene  palndoia,  fioab.)  the  light, 
sptiagy,  white,  corky-lookiag  wood  of  a  handsomn  shrub,  used  in  mtking  srtificlsl  biids, 
flowers,  toys,  hats,  turbans,  &c.»  and  to  float  netv. 

•^  Ctnicd  horizootalJy. 
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On  arriving  at  the  bride's  hoiine,  a  general  BcnimUe  for  tile 
arouA  (artificiaUreeSy  Ac.)  takefi  place  among  the  persona  who  haTo 
aocom|ianied  him.  Sometimes  the  person  to  whom  they  beh>n{c,  pre* 
venta  this  frolic,  and  on  the  ibn^H^nn-day  carries  them  along  with  the 
bridegroom  ;  but  on  that  day,  they  must  "be  given  up  to  be  scrambled 
for ;  unless  they  be  borrowed,  in  which  case,  of  course^^is  doea  noi 
happen.  Dunng  the  scramble,  there  is  much  bustle  and  eonfiiaioBv 
shoving  and  pushing:  some  have  their  elothcH  torn,  and  others  aiw 
tlirown  down  as  I  myself  have  witnessed.  After  that,  the  bridegroon** 
saloj  or  some  one  of  the  bride's  party  if  A€  be  not  present,  liolds  a  faaai- 
boo  across  the  gate,  for  the  jiurpose  of  obtaining  the  (Tkinyana  (wlgo 
dheegana  or  fbmit),  and  witii  the  assistance  of  others,  stands  to  oppoae 
his  entrance.  In  general  they  take  with  them  a  small  earthen  marffcRt, 
either  fanciftilly  painted  or  plain,  (to  receive  the  expected  present)  and 
demand  the  ahingann  ;  on  which  the  bridegroom's  par^  call  out, 
^'  Pray  who  are  you  that  dare  thus  obstruct  Uie  king's  cavalcade  T* 
To  w*hich  the  others  reply,  ^'  Why,  at  night  so  many  thievea  rove 
*^  about,  that  it  is  very  possible  you  are  some  of  them."  In  shoit,  fat 
this  wanr  they  hold  a  long  jocular  conversation  together.  Nay,  at  tnneai 
out  of /ro/ic,  there  is  such  pushing  and  shoving,  that  frequently  manj  » 
one  falls  down  and  is  hurt  At  last  tliey  give  them  ten  or  twenty  rmpmu 
(or  two  or  four,  in  short  something  oroUier),  according  to  their meaiiay 
either  drooping  them  into  the  above  dThingana  budhnee^  or  putting  tbeM 
into  their  nands,  and  thus  gain  ailmittanoe.  In  entering  the  oompomid, 
one  of  the  bridegroom's  people  takes  Iiim  off  his  horse,  and  carriea  hia 
in  on  Mis  back.  The  slaves  of  both  sexes  of  the  bride's  party  aflUB 
demanding  a  present,  obstruct  his  passage  in  the  area,  and  make  a 
great  deal  of  sport  with  the  burden  carrier,  to  his  no  small  annoya 
llie  bridegroom,  out  of  pity  toward  the  unfortimate  fellow  who  f 
him,  consents  to  give  something,  and  proceeds  in. 


On  entering  the  house,  tlie  bridegroom  alone  is  borne  by  the  i 
who  carries  him  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  or  to  the  court-vard  aroend 
it,  where  he  stops.  The  women  then  holding  up  a  cnrtam  betwees^ 
and  one  of  them  having  brought  the  bride  in  her  arms*  to  the  other 
side  of  it,  they  put  into  her  hands  flowers,  sugars,  and  unboiled  rice, 
and  direct  her  to  throw  them  throe  times  over  the  skrecn,  on  the  heed 
of  the  bridegroom,  who  docs  the  same  to  her.  This  ceremony  being 
(concluded,  the  bridegroom  withdraws  to  the  male  (trteanHiafM, 


•  Or  rather,  the  bride  it  MaMd  astride  on  the  ««iin«i*i  hip,  with  the  WBSiT iks 
Utter  ATouBd^  waist,  aa  is  the  genenU  manner  of  >arBia|  amoiicBt  all  rlsMn  sf  Iha 
natives  of  India 
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8aCT.    7.   Omeermtiff  1.  Nethahj*  or  fAe  9ofemnizatum  of  MaJtrvmmy. 
S.  Joolwoj  or  <A«  y!r«<  Interview  of  the  nfW^nutrried  CcupU. 

1*  JWioA.t  Should  the  hour  it  which  tlie  bridegroom  reaches 
tbe  liride^B  house,  after  the  preceding  perambuhitioii,  be  a  propitioas 
one,  tlie  neehah  is  immediately  perfermed  ;  otherwiae  it  is  deferred  to 
tba  feorthy  or  any  otiier  auspicious  liour  afterwards.  In  the  latter 
esMe,  the  people  all  retire  to  ttieir  own  Iiomes,  and  are  summoned  at  the 
Appointed  time.  At  this  juncture,  should  anj  thing  in  the  bride 
r  objectionable  to  the  bridegroom,  the  match  may  be  dissolved. 


Tbe  qazee^  or  his  deputy,  is  generally  present  on  these  occasions ; 
if  not,  they  send  for  either  of  them.  Previous  to  commencing  the 
rending  of  the  neekahj  the  bride's  people  send  a  palke  (palanquin)  ac- 
^oinpmied  by  baja^bMfyntur  (musicians),  for  the  bridegroom's  mother ; 
or,  m  her  absence,  for  his  elder  sister,  maternal  aunt,  Ac  and  until 
tlwir  arrival  tbe  solemnization  otnerkah  does  not  take  place.  They 
tlMn  oommence  the  business  otneekah^  discontinuing  the  music,  danc- 
inff •  4c. 

The  gazee  appoints  two  bearded  individuals  as  witnesses  on 
fhe  side  of  the  bndeirroom,  and  desires  them  to  ^  to  the  bride's 
party,  and  request  them  to  issue  orders  regarding  the  neehah^ 
«nd  to  state  the  nature  of  the  marriage  portion.  When  these 
have  carried  tlie  message,  an  absolute  vmkeet  (agent)  appointed 
on  tbe  side  of  the  bride,  accompanies  them  back,  to  arrange  the  matter. 
On  their  return  from  the  bnde  with  the  tDukeel^  her  people  dismiss 
them  with  a  pankaheera  (mouthftil  of  betel) ;  but,  for  tlie  sake  of 
diversion,  they  inclose  the  leaves  of  some  tree  or  other  in  a  betel-leaf, 
and  fold  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  betel-parcel,  and  give  it  to  them. 
Occasionally,  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  the  hiisband^s  brother-in-law 
with  a  leathern  strap  gives  the  witnesses  two  or  three  gentle  stri]>e8, 
observing  to  tfiem  tnat  this  is  the  punishment  they  deserve  for  giving 
fmlse  evidence.  The  9<u«e  then  rei)eats  the  same  thing  over  to  the 
wnkeelj  who,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  as  it  in  suggested  to  him  by 
some  clever  old  dame  at  the  bride's  house,  nays  many  witty  thinp : 
€.  Q,  that  ^*  die  child's  dowr}'  .is  something  so  considerable,  that  it  is 
**  beyond  the  power  of  the  bVidegroom  to  bestow  it.  But  first  deliver 
*'  to  me,  as  earnest-money,  the  following  articles,  viz.  twelve  ships 

*  Neekak  and  Skadte  are  oAen  ated  tjiMniTmoaily  ;  thongh  in  Bengal  the  former 
h  only  applied  lo  a  teoondary  kind  of  marriage,  called  half-marriage.  By  the  ignorant, 
it  is  ettcemed  anlawfiil  and  ditrepntable,  eqaiTflleot  to  keeping  a  raiitreM.  Whereas,  in 
reality,  it  is  the  foondation  of  matrimony,  tkmlet  rignitying,  and  being  merely  the 
~  njotdngt"  on  the  oocaeion. 

t  This  ceremony  of  neehah  woald  appear,  by  Mrs.  Meer'f  tUtement,  to  be  called,  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  die  redded,  ^mrat  (aaugnmcnt).  Because  on  that  night 
the  dowry  is  flaed,  awl  generally  the  bridegroom  takee  hia  wife  to  his  own  bone.  Vol. 
i.  p.  nun. 
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''  laden  witli  silk,  ten  caniel-lo;ul.s  of  ncccUos,  a  ouuple  uf  vesaeb 
'^  frci<rlittHl  will)  jrarlic  and  union  liusks,  fifty  white  elephants,  and  ton 
''  lok^hs  uf  guld  muhurs  :  1  ^Itull  ihon  ac(|uaint  vou  with  tlio  extent  of 
*'  the  marriage- |)ort ion."  The  tjazee^  on  hearing  UiIm,  enquires  uf  tlie 
witnesses  whether  the  »tut«fni«$nt  of  the  wukrel  be  correct,  or  whether 
he  has  been  bribed  to  speak  thus  in  the  bride's  favour.  The  witoeaaWi 
though  ])resent  at  thii  iK)nfereni*«\  curry  on  the  joke  bv  saying,  *'  He 
^^  went  in  behind  the  skreen,  and  had  a  private  (H^nsuftation  ;  so  tbat 
^'  we  cuunrit  Miy  but  he  niuy  hsive  l)een  bribed.*'  The  ^yuee  mlso,  in 
return,  seiidn  back  a  joeular  reply  :  such  as,  '^  Had  I  previously  been 
«^  aware  of  tlie  circumstance,  I  Aliould  have  forwarded  these  artidei 
^'  with  the  burrte  ujipnratus ;  but  since  you  have  only  now  taken  a 
^*  fancy  to  them,  I  shall  tortliwitli  disipaU'Ii  {>a)»er  dolls  to  procore 
''  tiieni,  and  the  instant  they  arrive  they  shall  Ue  duly  weighed  in  a 
**  balance,  imviii;:  heaven  and  earth  for  its  scales  and  the  wind  for  its 
**  weights,  and  safely  delivered  over.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it 
**  is  necessary  tliat  you  inform  us  what  the  settlement  is  to  be.** 

After  contesting  the  point  in  tiiis  way  for  awhile,  a  marriage- 
portion  similar  to  that  which  the  l>riile*s  mother  or  her  father's  aister 
may  have  had,  being  fixed  upon,  the  <jazee  atutca  the  same  to  the  bride- 
groom, and  inquires  whether  he  Im*  satisfied  with  it ;  to  which  lie 
replies,  '*  Perfectly  so.*'  Some  settle  a  larger,  some  a  smaller  tluwnCy 
tliaii  this,  just  as  the  bridLgrot>m  may  .stipulate.  Then  die  qmMSif 
having  taken  the  mwina  and  uaylira  (veils)  off  die  faee  of  die  bride- 
groom, an<l  thrown  (Iit*in  over  h\>  head,  liefore  which  period  tbey 
were  not  allowed  to  U.*  removed,  mukch  him  gargle  his  throat  three 
times  with  water,  and  >f-ating  him   with  his  fain*  turned  towards  the 

?i/f^,  re<|uests  him  to  rc|>eat  alWr  him  in  Arabic:  1st.  die  eclirglar 
deprecation) :  2d,  the  four  yao/<  (eliapt«'rs  i>f  the  (|>('i-oii  cominoncwg 
with  die  word  7W.  i.  e.  **  >ay,''  viz,  the  lOiidi,  lllfdi,  llSdi,  and 
IHth  chapters) ;  3d,  the  five  kuiutay  (creeds) ;  4th,  the  #iyt-e  nmrnm 
(ardcles  of  belief)  m.  I)elief,  1,  in  Gixi ;  2,  in  his  angels;  3,  in  hia 
scriptures;  4,  in  liis  prophets;  5,  indie  resurrection  and  day  cf 
judgment;  and  6,  in  his  absudute  deeri*e  and  predestination  of  good 
and  evil.  5tli,  Tlie  don-f^ijoouooi  (prayer  of  praise^  ;  and  if  bo  he 
illiterate,  explains  to  him  the  incaiiing  of  these  in  Ilindooataiiee. 

Tlicn,  having  made  him  ro|)eat  the  ueekah  ha  arefpth^  (alao  in 
Arabic,  and  illuf«trati*ii  its  significatitui),  ho  desires  the  ten IM  Bad 
bridegroom  to  join  handa  Ujgether,  and  directs  die  former  bo  say  to 
die  Iatt4«r,  **  »Such  a  onc*^  daughU'r,  Mich  a  one,  by  die  agency  of 
'*  die  wukerl  and  die  totiinony  of  twn  witnesses,  has,  in  your  marriage 
*'  with  her,  had  such  a  jointure  si't  tied  ujmjii  her:  do  you  consent  to 
•'  it?"  The  bridcgrtM»iii  iv|i!ic>,  '•  With  my  whole  luai't  and  soul,  to 
**  my  marriage  with  thi.t  laily,  as  well  a.^  to'  diu  above-mentioned 
'*  settlement  made  Ui>on  her,  do  I  i*on&ent,  consent,  i-onseut  !  !  ! 

During  the  |ierforniRnee  of  the  alMive  (*eiTmony  of  meekakj  a  traj 
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is  placed  before  tlie  Qazefj  containing  some  sngar-camly,  dried  rlates^ 
almondtfy  and  betel -leaves.  In  some  places  a  fetr  or  a  i^er  and  a 
qinarter  of  unboiled  rice,  some  suntitil  in  a  cup,  vrith  a  pote  ka  luchrhha 
(neeklace  of  two  strin/B^s  of  black  glass  l>eads)  in  it,  and  in  the  tray 
nkb  the  Qazee'spiU  (alias  fee),  viz.  two  and  a  quarter  rupees,  toother 
with  such  other  presents  as  tlipy  may  choose  to  give  him,  consisting 
nsoally  of  a  suit  of  clothes  together  with  a  shawl,  according  to  their 


It  may  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  tJie  Qazee  lias  no  right 
fe  espect  a  feo  :  for  when  a  &Ioosulman  wishes  to  enter  into  so  lawftil 
■B  engagement,  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  of  Mohnmmud,  it  is  not 
fmly  highly  imprnjier  and  uiil«»ooming.  but  unlawful,  in  a  Qnz^  to 
take  a  fine  from  him  in  this  wny ;  nud,  for  this  reason,  that  Qazfes 
hare  had  gi*ants  of  land  in  fefinm  (gift)  or  jaye^^*  or  daily  pay,  or 
monthly  salaries  bestowed  on  them  by  fonnor  kings,  which  the  Honor* 
able  East-India  Company  (may  its  good  fortune  l)e  perpetual  I)  lias 
ooatinued  to  them,  solely  for  the  following  purposes,  rt>. :  To  biuy 
and  inter  the  helpless  poor  when  tliey  die:  to  solemnize  their  a^AaA 
(marriage)  ;  to  impart  spiritual  knowledge  to  their  offspring ;  to  act 
^seeinam  (priest),  and  read  prayers  daily  at  the  five  seasons  in  the 
mosqne;  to  ap[>oini  n  tnootmculer  or  superintendent  of  the  mosque  ;  a 
Uaaif^h  (preacher)  to  deliver  the  kliootba  (sermon)  on  feast  dnys  and 
Fridays  (their  sabbaths) ;  a  mmcaznn  (crier)  for  sounding  the  azan 
(mmmons  to  prayer),  and  a  khidmutteej  to  sweep  the  mosauo  and 
bring  water  wherewith  the  congrregation  may  perform  their  abintiont^ 
all  of  whom  he  pays  out  of  his  own  purse. 

If  tliese  neglect  their  duties  in  the  least  degree,  the  ruler  may 
very  justly  remove  and  dismiss  the  Qazfe  fit>m  his  situation,  an(l 
apiioint  another  in  his  stead  ;  for  the  object  of  it  is  to  aifoni  case  to 
(jiod*s  sorvants,  which  is  completely  fnistrated  when  a  poor  UfHi/itf! 
(aoldier)  who  wishes  to  get  married  is  obliged  to  pay  two  and  a 
quarter  rupees  tor  nothing.  But,  in  most  places,  tno  servants  of 
moaanes,  aoove  enumerated,  are  appoiiite<l  by  kings  and  rulers,  and 
receive  pay  from  them,  and  are  not  in  the  Qiuee's  employ,  therefore 
the  latter  (the  Qaue)  will  not  perform  the  ntekafi  unless  he  receive 
the  usual  fee. 

Governors  have  appointed  Qtiz^n  solely  for  the  advantacc  of  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated  ;  men  of  science,  who  can  exen^ise  their  own 
jodement,  have  no  occasion  for  them.  13cin^  masters  in  their  own 
families,  tliey  can  solemnize  matrimony  and  perform  the  funeral 
obsequies,  &c  tliemselves,  against  which  there  is  no  prohibition,  either 
by  God  or  the  Propliet. 

After  nfekah  tlic  Qaztf  ofiers  up  a  supplication  to  heaven  on  their 
liebalf,  sa^-ing,  "  O  great  God  I  grant  that  mutual  love  may  reign 


*  Jofitr ;  iand  givm  bv  gorernment  as  n  reward    fhr  Mukta,  or  at  a  fre : 
n#nti'«Q  in  lamj. 
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*^  between  this  couple,  as  it  existed  between  Adum  (Adam)  and  Haw»:= 
^^  (Eve),  Ibraheem  (Abraiiam)  and  Sara  (Sarah),  and  affection  u  i 
'^  between  Yoosoof  (Joseiih)  and  Zulcekha  (Potiphar*B  wife),  ^~ 
'^  (Moses)  and  Sufeora  (Moseses  wife  Zipporali),  his  hi^hnea 
^*  huinmud  Mooatuffa  and  A-aysha,  his  hi^^hness  Allv-ool  MoortooM. 
*'  and  Fateeinat-ooz-Zohura.^'"  Tlicn  having  helpecf  liimself  to  tf» 
contents  of  the  tray,  and  blown  (t.  e*  the  sup|»lication)  on  the  ragv^ 
candy,  he  in^^rts  a  Hinall  bitot'tlic  latter  into  the  bridef^rooni*8  montti 
and  delivers  the  pote  (orgla-^s  lieads)  and  a  little  sugar-candy  to  tils 
bridegroom's  motlier,  or  any  other  near  relative,  and  desires  liim  to 
convev  them  to  the  bride  ;  and  tells  her,  that  from  tliis  day  she  muA 
conAiJer  herself  married  to  hucIi  a  {lerson,  the  son  of  such  a  one,  aad 
that  such  is  the  jointure  settleil  upcm  her;  tluit  slie  is  to  wear  the 
necklace  as  emblematic  of  it,  and  chew  tlic  sugar-candy.*  On  lieariiig 
this  the  bride  woc]m  ;  or  rather,  as  many  do,  pretends  to  weep. 

In  tlic  assembly  of  tlie  men  tlic  bridegroom  falls  on  their  neeka 
(embraces)  and  kis-ses  their  hands,  and  ia  loaded  witii  congratoJa- 
tions  from  all  quarters.  Were  the  bridegroom  even  a  slave,  he 
would,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  be  allowed  to  embrace  all  the 
gentlemen  present 

tShould  dancing-girls  be  present,  as  a  token  of  partici|iation  ia 
the  bridegroom's  joy,  tlicv  continue  dancing  to  tlie  sound  of  the  muaie; 
in  the  meantime,  the  bri(fegroom*s  {Arty  are  entertained  with  a  dinner 
of  fwfetka  folaoo. 

Along  with  the  bridegroom  two  or  four  of  his  near  relativea  so 
as  BHindeeang  (near  rebtives),  to  whom  the  o|)iiosit)e  party  offer  ntmJUi 
kaVh ;  that  m^  a  red  cloth  \i%  spread  on  tlio  floor  near  the  oar|iet  to 
walk  on,  while  a  red  cloth  canopy  is  Iield  over  their  heaihi,  and  as 
they  enter,  they  have  Mnndnl  apjdied  to  tlieir  kaiCk  (liauds).  In  ao 
doing,  many  out  of  fnilic  bei«niear  also  their  mouths  with  some  of  it, 
and  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  tlieir  ex|iente.  Having  haniled  thaw  a 
pankabeeraj  they  take  and  scat  them  on  the  carpeL  By  plaoii^ 
under  the  car|)et  leather  or  fragments  of  earthen  vosmIs,  tlioy  oontriva 
to  play  them  a  uuml)er  of  tricks ;  after  which  they  bring  the  wash* 
Iiand-lmsin  and  ewer,  and  holding  a  red  cintli  over  them  and  a  rsd 
curtain  all  ruuinl,  lirstt  jiuur  a  little  shurbui  rm  their  hands  and  tliea 
give  them  water  tu  wasli.  Yhey  |rtit  pan  hiyhentty  on  a  tray  and 
•hurbut  into  a  bowl  or  l>ottle,  and  witli  a  hmall  cup  lielp  each  ot  tlmn 
to  some  nf  it,  and  hand  them  a  itamkaltfera,  (>n  jMirtaking  of  the 
l>evcrage,  i*ach  numiJn  dro|)A  a  ni/irr  or  a  fanam  into  the  cup;  some, 
aldo,  into  the  washiiand -basin  while  they  are  washing,  rhrr  fhs* 
cniently,  out  of  fun,  ^ubHtitiite  a  dococti(»n  of  liorsegram  for  mmftmL 
The  instant  any  one  has  drunk  tin*  skurimL,  a  wag,  who  is  a  near 
relative,  in  je<it,  ruliM  Iua  muuth  s«i  excessively  liard  with  a  well- 
htarcheii  towt-l,  haudktTcliicf,  or  brocadci  as  Mmietiincs  to  make  hia 
lijis  bleed. 

*  Ai  caiblciMlK-  of  ilic  »«cfia  uf  iutiiiiuuu« 
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After  that,  tliey  hand  a  pankabeera  to  each  of  the  giiests,  spread 
the  duMiurkhwan  and  serve  up  choba.  Having  mixed  plenty  ot  gJ^ee 
with  the  meetha  polaoo^  and  put  it  on  the  plates,  they  cover  it  over 
wiih  the  bund  (or  slices,  viz.  tne  choba) j  and  set  it  before  the  sumdeeans. 
The  bride^om  also  joins  the  sumdeeans  at  dinner,  when  his  hands 
«re  washed  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  puts  four  or  five  handfuls  of  the 
above  food  into  his  mouth.  At  every  mouthftd  he  makes  some  witty 
ranark,  in  the  manner  detailed  under  tlie  head  of  huldee  maynhdee 
(page  68^,  after  which  the  bridegroom  eats  with  his  own  hand**  If 
the  brother-in-law  be  not  present,  any  one  else  feeds  him.  The 
money  that  is  dropped  into  tlie  cup  or  washhand-basin  in  the  act  of 
drinking  shurbut  and  washing  hands,  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the 
flervants ;  but,  in  some  places,  the  landlord  takes  it  himself.. 

This  being  concluded,  betel-leaf,  flowers,  uttuvy  &c*  are  handed 
round ;  aft;er  which,  the  marriage  attendants  retire,  while  the  bride- 
groom's nearer  relatives  remain  in  company  with  him. 

Neehahy  agreeably  to  the  sacred  Qoran  and  the  Haddees-t-Nubu' 
wee  (prophetical  traditions),  depends  on  three  things :  1st  The  consent 
of  the  man  and  woman  ;  2dly.  The  evidence  of  two  witnesses ;  3dly. 
The  settling  a  marriage  portion  on  the  wife.  Should  any  one  of  these 
be  wanting,  the  marriage  is  unlawful. 

Men  of  property  usually  pay  the  whole,  or  sometimes  a  third  of 
the  dowry  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  while  the  poor  pay  it  by  instal- 
ments. It  being  the  divine  command  to  give  it,  they  must,  partly  by 
jewels,  partly  by  valuable  dresses,  or  in  short  somehow  or  other,  satisfy 
the  women  to  a  certain  extent,  and  get  the  bride  to  remit  the 
remainder.  Should  the  husband  not  have  obtained  an  immunity  or 
cancelled  the  debt,  his  miilt  becomes  great  On  his  death,  his  fiiheT 
or  his  son  is  obliged  to  discharge  it  Should  the  wife  die,  it  becomes 
her  parents'  due;  and  if  not  paid,  they  can  demand  it  by  force  of 
law.  In  this  there  are  certain  provisos;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  woman 
of  her  own  accord  leave  her  husband,  she  forfeits  the  dowry ;  if  the 
husband  turn  her  out  of  doors,  he  is  first  obliged  to  pay  her  toe  mar- 
riage portion. 

2.  The  mode  of  performing  jooZtm  (the  first  meeting  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  in  presence  of  the  relations)  is  as  follows : 

Previous  to  the  bridegroom  withdrawing  fix)m  the  male  to  the 
female  assembly,  the  women,  having  bathed  the  bride,  prepare  her 
for  his  reception,  by  decking  her  out  in  all  sorts  of  finery,  with  orna- 
ments, &C,  adorning  her  agreeably  to  the  wonted  fimhion  on  these 
occasions. 

*  No  f pooDS,  knivei,  or  forks,  are  at  any  time  nied  by  xuttivea  ;  the  fingers  ftrre 
as  a  tubstitnte. 
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After  the  neekah  ib  over,  the  bride's  mykraj  acoompaiiied  with 
musie,  arrivei  irom  the  bridegroom's.  The  women  are  entertBiMi 
with  meetha  polaoOj  in  the  same  way  as  the  meiu 

At  the  time  of  joohtaj  the  bridegroom's  mother,  sister,  and  other 
relatives,  &c  are  all  present  at  the  bride's  house. 

About  five  or  six  o*clock  in  the  aftenioon  of  the  fieekah-dMj^  ^bm 
mooshata  (female  jester)  having  (listened  the  tayhra  on  the  bride's  beaiL 
brings  her  on  her  lap  and  seats  her  on  the  cot  Then,  having  saslM 
the  bridegroom  opposite  to  her,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  6MIi 
other  and  having  a  piece  of  red  cloth  held  up  as  a  curtain  between  ihem, 
she,  holding  one  end  of  a  lon^  piece  of  red  thread,  puts  the  tattsr. 
along  with  some  unboiled  rice,  into  the  bride's  hand,  and  taking  Ikm 
of  it  makes  her  throw  it  over  tlio  curtain  on  the  bridegroom^s  bead. 
The  sister  of  the  latter,  t^dng  a  gold  or  silver  ring  to  the  extremitjr  of 
the  thread,  and  also  putting  some  unboiled  rice  along  with  it  into  die 
hand  of  her  brother,  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  him  throw  them  io  At 
bride.  When  they  have  thus  thrown  it  (the  ring)  backwards  and  for* 
wards  three  times,  all  the  while  singing  some  current  epithalamimn 
(caDed  hujooloha),  the  moothata  desires  the  bridegroom  to  remove  tlie 
curtain.  Afler  placing  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  bed,  the 
female  tester  exercises  her  ingenuity  in  saying  many  witty  things.  ^  On 
the  bridegroom's  mother  or  his  sister  requesting  her  to  show  the  bride's 
faoe  to  the  bridegroom,  she  obsen'es,  ^^  The  bride  eclipses  the  moon  m 
^^  beauty  ;  and  were  1  to  indulge  him  witli  a  single  glance,  the  po4F 
*'*'  fellow  would  go  mad  and  become  distracted."  ^ 

Afler  two  or  three  (lit.   four)  ghurrees  }>assed  in  this  war,  sho» 
places  a  bit  of  sugar-candy  on  the  bride's  head,  and  desires  the  bride-  . 
groom  to  pick  it  up  with  his  month.     That  being  done,  she  pnts  the 
same  on  her  shoulaers,  knees,  and  feet :  but.  instead  of  removing  it  in 
the  latter  case  with  his  month,  lie  offers  to  do  it  with  his  left  hand  (a  \ 
thing  totally  inadmissible  among  them),  whirli,  of  course,  the  mocahaia 
does  not  sanction ;  and  at  this  juncture  amnses  the  bridegroom*s  mo- 
ther and  sister  not  a  little  by  insisting  upon  the  p4*rformance,  observing 
that  it  is  but  right,  since  he  has  taken  up  the  rest  with  his  month,  thai 
he  should  do  so  in  this  case.     After  a  t'rw  iiiiiiut4».««  he  is  allowed  to 
take  it  up  with  his  right  hand. 

Then  the  moothaia^  singing,  takes  liold  of  the  bride*s  head,  movei*  \ 
it  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  (lit.  four)  times,  and  does  the  j 
same  to  the  bridegroom ;  afler  which,  holding  a  looking  glass  between  ■ 
them,  she  directs  them  to  look  at  each  other  in  it  The  bridegroom 
takes  a  peep»  and  obtains  a  faint  glimpse  of  his  fair  one  (inunediatoK 
after  which  the  Qonai  is  exhibited  to  his  view),  while  the  modest 
virgin  does  not  so  much  as  venture  to  open  her  eyes.* 

*  All  thii  ii  prHendcd  roodeity :  tim^.  be&ire  tbo  malch  wm  C9netntdi*  tN  coafUt  I 
hate  rtpMtfdly  bf«i  ia  earb  ncbtr^  c^tmpMif.  mni  become  «aflBcteiiil.r  weH  aiPqaaiBiedl 
VI  lib  MM  Molbrr. 
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They  then  give  the  bridegroom  some  milk  in  a  cop  to  drink|  and 
(ouch  tho  bride's  mouth  with  his  leavings  (hoping  thereoy  to  create  a 
mutual  affection  between  them). 

Having  assembled  all  the  bridegroom's  female  relatives^  and  such 
of  the  near  male  ones  as  are  pri\^leged  to  see  her,  and  displayed  her 
to  them^  the  latter,  on  being  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  Beauty  [not 
unfrequently  she  is  ugly  enough],  put  a  ring,  a  rupee^  or  some  jewel, 
into  her  hands,  and  pronounce  a  olessing  upon  her,  saying,  ^^ Long  may 
•*  you  live  and  prosper." 

The  bride's  and  bridegrounrs  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  other  relatives,  being  assembled,  the  bride's  mother  takes  hold  of 
her  right  hand,  and  placing  it  into  that  of  the  bridegroom's  father, 
says,  *^  Hitherto  has  tnis  girl's  modesty,  honour,  reputation,  and  cha- 
'^  racier  been  in  our  hands,  and  we  now  resign  them  over  to  vou." 
The  opposite  party,  on  tho  other  hand,  by  numerous  consolatory 
assurances,  give  her  to  understand  that  she  need  labour  under  no 
apprehensions  on  that  subject,  that  her  daughter  will  be  well  taken 
care^of. 

After  that  the  bridegroom  stands  up  to  make  his  sulamee  (obei- 
fluce),  and  addressing  each  individual  male  and  female  relative  of  the 
bride  by  name,  makes  his  tusUem  (salutation^  to  them.  The  ladies  in 
vetom,  offer  him  a  present  of  a  handkerchief,  ring,  rcq>ee,  half-rupee, 
dapuUay  or  shawl ;  and  if  any  one  of  his  brothers  oe  present,  they  also 
offer  a  handkerchief  or  a  ring. 

Afler  that,  in  the  same  style  as  the  bridegroom  came  the  preceding 
ni^t  to  the  bride's  house,  he  now  proceeds  home  on  horseback,  and 
she  along  with  him  in  a  meeana  (a  palankeen)  with  doors  shut,  attend- 
ed by  miisic,  dancing-girls,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  relatives,  Ac 
On  reaching  his  house,  the  attendants,  musicians,  &c  are  dismissed 
with  betel. 

Then  the  bridegroom,  on  taking  the  bride  out  of  the  palankeen, 
and  carrying  her  in  his  arms  into  the  house,  meets  with  a  little  oppo- 
sition from  his  sister,  who  insists  upon  his  promising  to  let  her  nave 
his  first  daughter ;  to  which  he  facetiously  replies.  "  You  shall  most 
^  undoubteSy  have  the  first  daughter  of  my  bond-maid,  or  of  my  cat" 
After  a  little  sham  altercation,  he  promises  his  daughter,  and  ti^es  in 
the  bride. 

After  this  a  fowl  or  sheep  is  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  the  couple, 
and  distributed  in  charihr.     Then  having  placed  the  bride's  and  bnde- 

Soom's  arms  round  each  other's  neck,  with  their  ftces  turned  towards 
9  Qibla  (temple  of  Mecca),  they  cause  them  to  make  two  njdaks 
(prostrations).  After  which  the  bride  first  washes  the  bridegroom's 
feet  in  a  mixture  of  sundul  and  water,  and  then  he  her's. 

That  being  done,  the  couple  retire  to  their  bed-room  to  enjoy 
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theoiMlyet  as  they  think  proper,  diflburdening  themadvet  of  bU  tliB 
fatigaee  of  the  preoediog  night;  but  that  is  among  the  bettor  nmkB 
of  society.  The  lower  orders  consider  the  ceremony  of  the  hrnggiim  of 
such  moment,  that  they  never  think  of  consummating  the  ntea  of 
wedlock,  until  this  he  performed  :  for  which  see  the  fonowing 
section. 


Sbct.  8.     Concerning  Kunggun  k'/tdna^  or  untyitig  the  Kunggum. 
(  Wedding  Braceleti)  from  the  wti$t$  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  shub^uaht  it  is  customary  io  imtio 
the  kunggtoi.  If  the  ceremony  take  place  on  the  former  day,  it  b 
termed  bhoora;  if  on  the  latter,  chaicthee. 

The  kunggun  consists  of  a  few  ])earl8,  some  grains  of  unboiled  rioeu 
one  or  two  flowers,  and  a  quarter  rupee  piece  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  roa 
cloth  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  and  fastened  on  by  means  of  red  threod 
to  the  right  wrist  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  shmb^gu^  nigbt* 

On  the  kunggun  day,  in  order  to  fetch  the  bride  and  brideflnroom, 
the  bride's  parents  despatch  a  horse,  a  doolee^  some  k^heer  and  ltkid»m 
for  their  breakfast,  and  chicksa  to  rub  on  their  bodies,  accompaniod 
with  music,  dancing-girls,  &c.  On  this  occasion,  the  bridegroom*! 
uUa  (brother-in-law)  is  mounted  on  horseback,  and  the  bride  •  solsr 
(sister-in-law)  rides  in  a  palkee^  in  coming  to  call  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sala  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
the  bridegroom's  {XK)plc  ha>'ing  gone  out  to  meet  him,  oflfer  him  a 
doputtaj  or  a  printed  handkerchief,  and  assist  him  in  dismomiting 
from  his  horse.  In  the  same  manner  the  females  go  and  welcome  ibo 
nJeej  oflfer  her  a  daoonee^  choUty  and  bunggree,  or  merely  a  ehoUe^  ot 
a  pair  of  bunggrees.  Until  those  are  ^ivcn  they  never  ouit  thdr 
conveyances;  for  it  is  indispensable  on  Uiis  day  to  give  them  these 
presents. 

Al>out  tliree  oVlook  in  die  afternoon,  tlic  bride  and  bridegroom 
proceed  witli  the  same  Rplendour  and  |K)mp  as  at  tlie  shub-auskty  with* 
out  flambeaux,  accompanied  by  all  the  marriage  attendants,  iothe 
bride's  house.  The  females  ot*  the  bridegroonrs  bouse  go  thither  in 
carriages  or  dooUee. 

Among  some  classes  <if  peoiile,  they  drink  tareej  myndhee^  Ac* 
and  women  as  well  as  men  contmuo  intoxicated  with  delight^  mirtb, 
and  jollity. 

All  that  day  the  people  of  both  houses,  men  as  well  as  women* 
remain  soaked  in  red  and  yellow  dye,*  with  whicli,  taking  it  out  of  b 


*  TIm  jvikm  dyt  it  made  hj  intuthtg  in  water  pmlmg  km  pkool  (bstta  lrOBtealwaif.X 
ih«  tif«  OB  which  the  lar-iMect  faadi,  addiBj;  lonDtrir  in  i(  tnd  boiling.  Rtd  4y«  b 
made  of  faflfowfr.    Vida  koottoom  iu  the  Glonan . 
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,  they  bespatter  one  another,  by  squirting  it  through  syringeai 
fM^ltiifg  one  another  with  egg-shells  or  balls  made  of  sealinff  wax, 
9d  very  thin,  filled  with  it,  or  merely  throwing  it  with  the  hands, 
is  called  rung^k^helna  (or  the  playing  with  coTonrs). 


In  the  evening,  at  the  bride's  house,  an  entertainment  with  Vhara 
pdaoo  is  given  to  all. 

After  dinner,  the  men  having  retired  home,  the  bride  and  bride- 
>m  are  seated  on  a  carpet  mider  the  shed.  Into  a  large  seen  (alias 
ee  or  brass  dish)  they  put  some  water,  greens,  mnduly  beUlAe^ye^ 
I  lemons.  The  Mooshata  then  taking  the  hmggun  off  their  wrists,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  dish  placed  between  them,  calls  out,  ^^  Let  us 
•«  see  which  of  you  will  be  the  first  to  take  them  ou[t"    The  bride 


modestly  sitting  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  head  hanging  down,  the 
flHNMiAata,  or  some  one  of  her  relatives,  or  one  of  the  ladies  near  her, 
tekes  hold  of  her  hands,  and  dipping  them  into  the  dish  takes  them  out. 

Siould  the  bridegroom  be  the  first  to  seize  them,  he  is  in  a  trioe 
attacked  firom  all  quarters.  The  bride's  sister  and  near  relatives,  such 
as  are  adroit  in  sporting  and  playing  tricks,  strike  him  with  flower 
€lCkm'eeans  (wands),  pelt  him  wim  sweetmeats,  such  as  mangoes,  figs. 
hmia$ka  and  luddoo,  and  with  guavasy  poortean^  garlic,  or  onions;  and 
<me  of  the  bride's  sisters,  with  others,  rubs  the  poor  fellow's  cheeks 
and  ears  well  In  short,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  merriment 
oo  the  occasion. 

When  the  bridegroom  gets  the  kunpgunSy  he  makes  the  bride  beff 
fer  liiem  in  the  most  humiliating  manner,  saying,  ^^  I  am  your  wife 
^  and  slave."  She,  in  return,  causes  him  to  do  me  same,  should  she 
sneoeed  in  obtaining  them.  Having  thus  taken  the  kungguns  out 
three  times,  they  resign  them  to  the  dish. 

After  that  they  braid  the  bride's  meehree  (side-locks)  and  plait 
her  cue  behind ;  and  then  make  the  bridegroom  unravel  one  or  the 
aide-k>cks  with  one  hand.  The  instant  he  cdls  in  the  aid  of  the  other, 
he  is  assailed  by  the  bride's  sister,  and  handled  in  the  same  rough 
manner  as  at  the  untying  of  the  itun^^n  just  mentioned. 

Subsequent  to  this  ceremony  from  the  bride's,  according  io 
their  means,  presents  of  k^hilatUs  or  suits  of  clothes  are  offered  to  the 
bridegroom's  mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  Ac.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  offer  money  on  this  occasion,  nor  would  it  be  accepted^ 
if  it  were  so. 

Then  taking  their  departure  thence,  all  accompany  the  bride  and 
farid^Room  home.  In  fact,  it  is  that  ni^ht  onl^  that  the  husband 
espenencea  the  delights  of  z^af  (or  ^^  leadmg  a  wife  home"). 
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Sect.  il.  1.  HaCk  burUma^  or  the  resumptum  of  the  uu  of  the  Hamde; 
2.  Joomageiy  or  thepivvig  of  Entertaimnente  on  five  eueoeuice  Fridage 
{the  Mokummudan  Sabbath)  during  the  honey^moon ;  3.  Kuhu  hem 
nuit'h  ooChanay  or  removing  the  befort-mentioned  Water  ^pcte. 

1.  Hd€h  burtana  (or  the  resumption  of  the  use  of  the  hands) 
takes  place  three  or  four  days  after  tlie  taking  ofF  of  the  kmnmmm; 
nay,  sometimes  it  is  deferred  till  the  last  joomagee  (or  the  fifth  Friday 
of  the  honey-moon) ;  and  until  the  ceremony  b  observed,  the  newly- 
married  pair  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  employ mcut 
whatever. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  new  married  pair  and  all  relativea, 
friends,  &c  are  invited  by  the  sending  of  cardamomSy  and  in  other 
forms,  to  an  entertainment  at  the  bridegroom's  house. 

The  bride's  mother,  sister,  &c.  on  coming  to  the  party,  bring  with 
them  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  su^ar,  ghee,  almonds,    dates, 
raisins,  betel-leaves,  flowers,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  ring,     llieny  for 
form's  sake,  tliey  get  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  make  and  fry  two 
or  three  pooreeam  (cakes),  and  afterwards  make  them  perform  some 
other  light  work ;  such  as  lifting  a  pot  of  water,  swinging  a  chheenha!^ 
(sling),  stirring  about  thepolaoo  wiUi  the  skimmer,  oipping  the  hand 
into  the  vessel  containing  gram,  picking  vegetables,  or  causing  the 
bridegroom   to  unlock  a  trunk  and  therem  put  ten  or  twelve  (lit  ten 
or  fif^n)  rupees,  and  getting  the  bride  to  lock  it  again.     But  before 
making  them  fry  pooreeanj  they  cause  them  to  sit  down  in  one  place, 
and  get  them  to  oreak  kancheey  that  is,  they  fill  a  plate  with  wheat 
thooUeey  place  on  the  latter  ten  or  twelve  (fifteen)  hmgoaray  (or  small 
triangular  lumps  made  of  thoolUe\  a  little  apart  from  one  anotheri  sad 
deposit  a  piece  of  thread  in  a  particular  winding  direction  aromid 
them,  with  the  two  ends  of  it  so  artfully  concealml  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discover  them,  and  place  one  or  two  of  these  before  the 
brideeroom,  whom  they  desire  to  find  out  the  extremities  of  the  thread 
and  disentangle  thorn.     Should   the  bridegroom  be  a  shrewd  lad  he  is 
not  long  of  unravelling  it ;  if  the  reverse,  he  continues  a  good  while 
groping  about     In  the  latter  case,  tlie  eala  or  talee  pe\iB  him,  as  has 
been  detailed  under  the  hosd  of  kutiggun  (p.  93).     Ultimately  tlis 
bridegroom's  motlier  or  sister  shows  it  to  him.     After  that,  they  get 
the  bride   and  bridegroom  to  break  the  kungooray^  and  make  them 
eat  a  little  of  it  out  of  each  other's  hands,  and  distribute  some  ♦o  all 
the  ladies.     This  ceremony  is  denominated  kaxiehee. 

Having  entertained  the  men  and  women*  and  the  bridegroom's 
psrty  having  made  presents  of  suits  of  clothes  or  khilauts^  to  the  bride's 
faUier,  motbr,  and  sister,  the  party  break  up. 


*  A  Bctwurk  mad*  of  ttringf  or  conh,  lo  place  mnj  ih\ttg on  ;  tbo oovdsof  s  1 

t  Kkilavt  •igniflct  noUiinic  more  or  lots  Uion  s  nit  of  cIoUms,  Uio  msm  as  Mu  or 

;ora  i  the  former  bcinstkc  conrt  Unf(uac«.  the  laiter  uiH  br  thr  ronmon  r^plt.  isdc- 

poodf  dUv  of  the  ralur  in  eiihrr  caAf . 
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2.  There  are  five  joomageey  or  successive  Fridays  of  the  honey- 
m60B,  on  which  entertainments  are  given :  on  the  first,  at  the  bride's 
hooae ;  on  the  three  following,  either  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the  house 
of  any  one  of  the  near  relatives;  and  on  the  fifth  at  that  of  the  bride- 
groom. On  these  occasions,  musicians,  &c.  are  despatched  to  escort 
uie  bride  and  bridegroom,  together  with  their  relatives,  to  the  feast. 
In  iiie  forenoon  they  are  entertained  with  a  dinner,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  k'heer  and  Khiehree ;  and,  in  the  evening,  of  polaoo.  Then 
nvmg  offered  the  bridegroom  «  present  of  a  ring  and  a  handkefrchief, 
and  bestowed  on  him  their  blessing,  they  dismiss  them. 

It  is  necessary  that  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  be  bathed  on 
Uiatday. 

3.  On  the  fifth joowa^eif  (or  last  Friday)  the  water  pots,  called 
kmbu  kay  math,  are  removed,  and  thus  conclude  the  ceremonies  of 
marriage. 


Skct.  10.      Concerning  Ist^  the  number  of  Wives  authorized; 

2d,  Relatives  wham  it  is  unlawful  to  marry ;  and 

3rf,  the  subject  of  Divorce. 

1.  Agreeably  to  the  precept  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace,  Ac) 
Moosulmans  are  allowed,  both  by  the  Qoran  ana  ShurrOy  to  have /our 
wives.  The  generality,  however,  have  only  one ;  a  few,  two  or  three  ; 
scarcely  any  tour :  though  some,  contrary  to  the  ShurrOj  have  them 
without  number :  such  as,  for  instance,  Tippoo  Sooltan  (now  in  Para- 
dise), who  actually  married  no  less  than  nine  hundred  women.* 

2.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  man  to  unite  himself  in  wedlock  with  the 
following  fourteen  of  his  relations,  viz.  1,  fiis  ma,  mother ;  2,  mv  dur 
ma^  step-mother :  3,  baytee^  daughter ;  4,  rubeeba  baytee^  step-daughter ; 
5,  buhunj  sister ;  6,  p'hoopheey  paternal  aunt ;  7,  kahUiy  maternal  aunt ; 
8,  bhuteejecj  brother  s  daughter ;  9,  bhanjee^  sister's  daughter  :  nieces  ; 

10,  daee  doodh  pUlaeej  or  doodh  ma,  wet  nurse,  or  foster-mother; 

11,  doodh  buhunj  foster  sister;  12,  saas or  khoosh^damunj  wife's  mother 
(mother-in-law)  ;  13,  buhoo,  daughter-in-law ;  14,  salee^  sister-in  law, 
which  last  he  may  marry,  however,  afler  his  wife's  death. 

On  this  head,  there  is  a  certain  limitation  in  the  case  of  foster 
children. 

If  a  child,  previous  to  his  completing  the  age  of  two  years  and  a 
bdf,  dnnk  the  milk  of  another  mother,  her  suckling  becomes  as  his 
brother  or  sister,  and  the  mother  stands  in  the  same  ration  to  him 
as  to  her  own  child ;  and  the  same  relations  whom  one  is  p^lnbited 


*  These,  according  to  Mrs.  Meef,  wn  called  dcoUe  wirea;  of  whom  she  fa«s  Kkewfse 
hrard  of  some  sovereign  princes  in  Hindooiton  post^ttiog  ieren  or  eight  bondred. 
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mmrrying  of  his  own,  he  is  also  prohibited  mtrn         >f  his  

brother's.    After  the  iu;e  of  two  years  and  a  half,  u  no  snok  anothisr 
mother's  breasts  it  is  ofDO  coDsequence. 

3.     There  are  three  forms  of  tulag  or  repudiation :   1st  TVlag  # 
bt/Hy  which  consists  in  the  husband  only  once  saying  to  his  wift,  '^  I 
^^  have  divorced  you."  2d.  Tulaq^-rujaeej  in  repeating  the  same 
3d.  Tulaq^'tnootulugqaj  in  three  similar  repetitions. 

If  a  man  divorce  his  wife  by  the  tulaq^^bynj  he  may  within 
menstrual  periods  take  her  back,  but  not  afterwaixls. 

If  he  have  eiven  her  the  tulaq^'TUJaeiy  he  may,  if  both 
either  maintain  her  within  doors,  or  giving  her  the  dowry  i 
away.  In  the  former  case,  should  the  woman  be  unwilling  to 
die  may,  by  resigning  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  dowry,  depart  with  Urn 
rest  Duch  a  woman  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  take  back,  iinlii  lie 
marry  her  over  again. 

With  a  woman  divorced  b^  the  Tulaq^e-mootulugqa^  it  isonkwfld 
for  the  husband  to  cohabit  until  she  has  married  another  man  andT 


divorced  by  him. 

If  a  woman  wish  for  a  divorce,  and  the  husband  be  disposed  ti^ 
mnt  it,  he  has  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  expressing  to  her  his  das- 
mclination ;  adding,  that  if  she  insists  upon  it,  he  will  induge  her,  Imi 
then  she  must  consent  to  give  up  her  claim  to  the  marriage  portiott. 
The  woman  having  no  alternative,  resigns  her  dowry  and  aocedes  to 
the  divorce.  Haahe  not  adopted  the  above  scheme,  he  would  Invit 
been  obliged  to  have  given  her  the  dowry  before  repudiating  her. 

With  a  slave  ^rl,  it  is  unlawful  for  her  master  to  cohabit  afiertlit 
Tulaq-e-rujaee  (as  in  Uie  case  of  a  free  woman  after  the  third  divotioe), 
and  sne  need  wait  only  two  menstrual  periods,  instead  of  three,  befiwa 
she  marry  again. 

In  repudiating  a  wife,  the  husband  is  to  wait  till  post-n 
and  then,  without  touching  her,  divorce  her.  Should  she  be ' 
child,  he  is  to  wait  until  she  be  delivered ;  and  then,  taking  nnMOorion 
of  the  child,  dismiss  her;  and,  if  he  please,  the  mother  is  obliged  to 
soekle  the  in&nt  two  years. 

After 
to  consummi 

wife,  he  is  obliged  to  give  her  half  the  dowry  :   if  he  give  the  wl 
it  is  so  much  tiie  more  commendable. 


once  settling  the  dowry  (that  is  after  neekah)j  but  preriona 
imating  the  hymeneal  rites,  if  a  man  wish  to  divorce  hia 
s  obliged  to  give  her  half  the  dowrv :  if  he  give  the  wholes 


It  is  directed  in  the  sacred  Qoron,  tliat  a  woman  may, 
months  and  ten  days  after  her  husband's  demise,  marry  again.  Baft 
in  Hindoostan,  some  women  conceiving  it  more  honourable  not  ta 
marry  afier  the  death  of  one  husband,  never  do  so ;  and  when  it  ia 
done,  only  trnkah  is  performed,  not  shadff  (rejoicings),  the  woman 
beiog  a  widow  and  no  virgin. 
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Sect.    11.    Concerning  postponing  and  expediting  the  peformanee 
of  the  matrimonial  rites. 

Most  princes  and  nobles  at  their  nuptials  continue  the  huldee  for 
six  months,  during  which  period  they  have  music  and  entertainments 
daily ;  and  performing  the  other  ceremonies  every  fortnight,  month, 
or  80,  complete  the  marriage  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Such  as  can  afford  it  occupy  two  or  three  months  in  performing 
the  various  matrimonial  rites. 

Among  the  respectable  and  middling  classes  of  society  marriage 
is  usually  finished  in  eleven  days,  or  less  :  e.  g. 

The  first  three  days,  huldee  (or  sitting  in  state^  ;  on  the  fourth, 
the  sending  of  maynhdee  from  the  bridegroom  to  tne  bride,  and  on 
tlie  fifth,  vice  versa ;  on  the  sixth,  the  bride's  vaoon  minut  (measuring 
for  her  wedding  dress)  ;  and  on  tiie  sevenili,  tne  bridegroom's ;  on  the 
eighth,  the  ceremonies  of  kuluskagmai'^hy  taH^ghurrayj  beebeean  and 
burree;  on  the  ninth,  jayhez  ;  on  the  tenth,  jholp  homaj  put  kay  chan^ 
wulj  tail  chnrhanay  and  shUh-gusht;  on  the  eleventh,  neehik  and 
jookoa.  After  two  or  four  days  is  performed  kungun  k^holna  and 
hafh  burtana  B,ny  time  within  the  honey-moon,  usually  on  the  fiftii 
Joomagee  or  Friday. 

Among  the  poor  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  all  the  above 
ceremonies  are  performed  in  three  days.  The  first  day,  the  oeremo- 
Bies  of  huldee  maynhdee  and  paoon  minut;  the  second,  burreej  8fc. 
jayheZj  and  shub^gusht ;  the  thira  neekah  and  joolwa. 

If  they  be  much  pressed  for  time,  all  these  take  place  in  one  day ; 
a  ceremony  every  hour  or  so.  « 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Concerning  the  Mohortim^  or  first  month.  It  comprises 
three  subjects,  viz*  1st.  The  Mohurrumkee  eedt  or  feast. — 
2d.  The  cause  of  the  martyrdom  of  their  highnesses  Eemftm 
Hussun  and  Hosein  (may  God  reward  them  !). — 3d.  The 
ceremonies  observed  during  the  Ashoora^  or  first  ten  days  of 
the  month  Mohurruuu 

Sect.   1.   The  Mohurrum  kee  Eedj  or  Feast, 

The  Mohurrum  feast  was  in  cxistenec  in  the  days  of  his  highness 
Mohummud  Moostuffa  (God  bless  him  !),  it  havin^;  been  observed 
as  such  by  prophets  before  his  time ;  but  the  prophet  Mohummud,  the 
messenger  of  God,  enjoined  on  his  followers  the  obsen-anoo  of  ten 
additional  customs  during  the  Atthooray  vis.  1.  Bathing  ;  S. 
Wearing  finer  apparel  than  usual ;  t3.  Applying  soorma  to  the  eyes  ; 
4.    Fasting  ;   .5.  Prayers;    <>.  Cooking  more    victuals    than  usual  ; 

7.  Making  jKjaco  with  one's  enemies,  or  establishing  it  among  others ; 

8.  Ass<K*iatmg  with  pious  and  ]oarne<l  divines  ;  1).  Taking  com- 
passion on  orphans  and  giving  them  alms  :  and  10.  Bestowing  alms 
in  charity. 

Nay,  in  certain  traditional  and  historical  works  it  is  stated,  that 
it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohurrum  that  the  followinf^ 
events  took  place :  1st.  Tlie  firht  fall  of  rain  ;  2d.  Adam  and  Eve^s 
descent  on  earth,  and  the  establishment  of  the  j)ropagation  of  the 
s|)ecie8 ;  3<I.  Divine  mission  granted  U^  the  souls  of  ten  thousand 
pHiphots  ;  4th.  Tlie  creation  of  rV/*//,  the  ninth  heaven,  or  the  empy- 
rean throne  of  the  divine  glory  and  majesty ;  .')th.  Of  Koorsef^  the 
eightli,  or  crvstaliine  heaven,  sup])osed  to  Ihj  the  judgment  neat  of 
God ;   fitli.  BihiMhty*  or  the  seven  heavens ;  7th.  Ihzukhy^  or  heO ; 


*  The  MohammuilanN,  cxclii>ire  of  the  cii(hth  and  ninth,  which  they  do  noC 
hihinki,  reckon  tervn  hcavent,  vis.  Int.  Dar-ool-jmUal  (meaning  the  mantioD  of  gloiy), 
compoeed  of  pcarli.— Sd.  Dar  oom  Kulam,  (the  mansion  of  reetX  of  rnby  and  garod.— 
3d.  JMnmul  otA  matra  (the  garden  of  mirroTN),  of  jvUow  pewter.— 4th.  Jmmhut  ooi  kkaM 
(the  garden  of  ctemitj),  of  yellow  coral.— >5th.  JuaaaC  oon  A'atfm  (the  gaidaa  of 
delights),  of  white  diamond.— fith.  Jmnnmi  ooi  Firdttot  (the  garden  of  paradise),  of  ivd 
gold.— 7th.  />ur  wU  ifurar  (everlasting  aboiIc)i  of  pare  mnsk. — Sth.  Jmnmrni*^  wAia 
(I he  ganlon  of  Edrn).  (a)  of  retl  pearls. 

t  Of  hell,  also  seven*  n;.— ist.  JhAwiiniiiii  (meaning  a  <lMp  pit),  destined  Cor  aacli 
cf  the  wonhifpera  of  the  true  God.  as  are  guilij.~2«l.  Lmsza  (a  biasing  flaoseK  for  iIm 

;<i)    'Hii*  IS  til'-   name  of   tht- UTrcitnal  |>ar4<li».  nnd    |toI  .iMi  rcfi  r>  to  it.   leatinc 
M.*i!i  taa  Cii*.  .«•  '- f'-i'   ii«»t>ii.'! 
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8th.  Lowhj  or  the  tablet  on  wliieh  the  decrees  of  the  Deity  are 
inscribed ;  9th.  Qyluniy  the  pen  wherewith  they  are  written ;  lOtli. 
TuqdeeTj  fate,  or  destiny;  11th.  Hyaty  or  life;  and  12th.  Mumatj 
or  aeatli. 

These  did  the  Almighty  in  his  infinite  wisdom  create. 


Sect.  2. — Tlte  cause  of  tlie  marti/rdom  of  their  highnesses  Eemdm 
Hussun  and  Hosein  {may  God  reward  t/iem  /). 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  histonr  of  the  death  of  their 
highnesses  Eomam  Hussun  and  Hosein  (may  God,  &c.)  ;  but  all  con- 
cur in  one  circumstance,  viz.  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  instigation 
of  Ayzeed,  who,  wretched  from  all  eternity,  was  the  ring-leader.  It 
was  pre-ordained  that  he  alone  should  be  the  author  of  wieir  martyr- 
dom :  how  is  it  otherwise  possible  for  one  to  be  deprived  of  life  by  the 
mere  enmity,  tyranny,  or  command  of  another  ?  But  thus  it  is,  that 
whatever  tlie  eternal  Moaiishee  (or  Registrar)  has  recorded  as  a  man's 
destiny,  must  unquestionably  come  to  pass;  as  a  proverb  justly 
observes,  '*  diversified  are  the  modes  of  dying,  and  equally  so  are  the 
"  means  of  living  :"  that  is,  though  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  does  not 
appear  visible  in  either,  3'et  he  is  the  author  of  both. 

His  highness  Oosman  (the  peace  I  &c.),  during  his  reign  granted 
the  government  of  Syria  to  his  relative  Maweea,  and  to  his  son,  as 
successor. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  when  Avzeed,  the  son  of  Maweea, 
succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of  Syria,  his  highness  Eem&m  Hussun 
who  was  on  the  throne  at  the  illustnous  Mudeena  (Medina),  having 
succeeded  the  four  companions*  to  the  kheelafut  (or  sovereignty)  of 
Arabia. 

Ayzeed's  subjects  excited  enmity  between  him  and  his  highness 
Hussun,  by  representing  the  latter  to  him  as  a  mere  boy,  the  son  of  a 
fuqeer  (religious  mendicant),  a  poor  miserable  wretch  and  without  any 

Christians. — 3d.  Huttuma  (an  intense  fire),  for  the  Jews. — 4th.  Sueer  (a  flaming  fire), 
for  the  Sabians.— 5th.  Suqur  (a  scorching  heat),  for  the  Magi  or  Gubnrs  (or  fire 
worshippers).— 6th.  Juheem  (a  hnge  hot  fire),  for  the  Pagans  and  idolators.— 7th. 
Haw€ta  (a  dark  bottomless  pit),  for  the  hypocrites. 

I  may  add  here,  that  the  Moham«iadans  also  consider  the  earth  and  sky  to  be  each 
divided  into  seven  parts,  viz.  The  1st  earth  is  composed  of  ashes ;  2d.  of  crystal ; 
3d.  of  gold  ;  4th.  of  pewter  ;  5th.  of  emerald  ;  6th.  of  iron  ;  7th.  of  pearl.— 1st.  Fir- 
mament (Adam's  residence),  composed  of  pnre  virgin  bilver  ;  2d.  (Enoch's  and  John 
the  Baptist's),  of  gold  ;  3d.  (Joseph's),  of  pearls  ;  4th.  (Jesus's),  of  pore  white  gold  ; 
5th.  (Aron's),  of  pure  silver  ;  6th.  (Moses's),  of  mby  and  garnet ;  7th.  (Abraham's), 
of  crystal. 

♦  Aboo  Bukur.  Oomur,  Oosman,  and  Ally. 
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iiiilitar}'  force  :  expressing  their  Aurpriso  that  ho,  who  was  a  mightjr 
luoiiareby  had  an  inexhaustible  treasury  at  his  disposal^  and  a  numer- 
ous army  at  command,  could  for  a  moment  submit  to  be  ruled  by  a 
Medinite. 

Ayzced  {e-pulleedy*  or  the  polluted),  thus  worked  upon,  became 
highly  elated  with  pride  and  demanded  homage  from  Hussun.  He 
wrote  to  him  thus  :  "  Come  and  be  subject  to  my  sway,  and  I  wiB,  of 
'^  my  ovm  accord,  not  only  make  you  king  over  Medina  and  Mecca, 
'^  but  will  bestow  on  you  great  possessions  and  wealth.*' 

Hussun  replied,  ^^  Tliis  is  passing  strange !  Pra^',  whose  dbty 
''  is  it  to  pay  homage?  Whence  did  the  constitution  of  this  subjection 
'*  and  sovereignty  originate  ?  Take  a  retrospective  view  of  it  for  a 
*'  moment,  and  consider  tlie  subject  with  impartiality.  Do  not  pique 
**  yourself  thus  on  worldly  wealth  and  possessions:  to-morrow  yon 
''  may  have  to  answer  for  it  unto  Crod.'  Ayzeed,  on  hearing  this, 
became  still  more  jealous. 

After  this,  another  affair  took  place.  Ayzoed  was  led  to  under- 
stand that  Abdoolah  Zoobayr,  an  inhabitant  of  Medina  in  his  senriee, 
had  a  most  beautiful  wife  ;  and  being  himself  a  debauched  and  dissi- 
pated character,  contemplated,  by  some  means  or  other,  gaining  pos- 
session of  her. 

On  one  o<*easion  he  addrcsscl  Zoobayr,  saying,  '^you  are  a  Medi- 
*'  nite,  and  I  have  amongst  my  relatives  a  virgin  sister,  a  quick,  send- 
''  ble,  and  interesting  damsel :  if  you  choose,  I  will  give  her  to  yoa  in 
**  marriage*/'  Poor  Zoobayr,  unaware  of  his  stratagem,  ansewered, 
"  0  king  of  tln»  whole  earth  !  I  do  witli  all  my  heart  and  soul  consent^ 
He  then  tin^k  Zctobayr  to  the  jialaoe  and  retiuested  him  to  be  seated. 
After  the  expiration  of  an  hour  he  (*aine  out  to  him  and  said :  '*  Hie 
'*girl  observes,  that  your  are  already  a  inarrie<I  man,  and  unless  you 
**  divonw  your  present  wifo  she  will  not  agnte  to  be  yours."  The 
moment  he  hearil  this  he  gave  his  wife  the  tuloi/  e.  mootulw/tfa  (|>.  95-96L 
Ayzixxi  again  rrtire<l,  and  after  s^^veral  hours  liail  ela|»seil,  rotumoa, 
and  said,  ''  llio  girl  has  certainly  coiwiiti'd  to  have  you,  but  rc«)UCStA 
'^  that  the  aiiiouiit  of  the  niarriag(>  portion  may  Ih'  first  paid,  fur  until 
^^  it  be  delivereil  into  Ikt  hands  she  will  nn  no  n<*eount  (*onscnt  to  the 
'*  union/'  Zoobayr  said,*^  I  am  a  |NN>r  man,  and  pndmbly  tlio  dowiy 
*^  is  something  c!onsitlorable;  in  which  ease,  whence  can  I  procnre 
*•  it?"  Tlien  Ayzw-*!  satisiiiNl  him  by  granting  him  the  government  of 
a  distant  |irovinee,  and  sent  him  thither.  In  the  meantime  lie  wrote  • 
off' to  his  pre<lec*e>Hor,  apjirising  him  of  Z«M)bayr's  ap]M)intment  to  sue- 
ei*e«l  him,  and  directing  him,  by  some  means  or  otiier,  to  put  him  to 
«li'alh ;  which  wjls  aiinmlingly  done. 

Then  Ayzei*<l   despat4*h«'<l  McM>sa   Usliurco  um  liis  anibaisador  lo 


Tins  I  [iiiiciilai  imknAim:  clirv  ^'nve  him  on  nrcottnl  of  itarhvDiuis  with  kii i 

iiii.iiii'h  )*i(i<  (nr  III  Ihi-  Ka^l 
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Zoobayr^s  wife,  with  this  meBsage :  ^'  Behold,  your  husband  has,  with- 
*^oat  the  least  cause  or  reason  whatever,  through  sheer  worldly 
"  oovetousness,  divorced  you ;  and,  you  see,  God  has  consequently  not 
**  prospered  him :  and  now,  if  you  will  consent  to  be  mine,  you  may 
"  oe  the  wife  of  a  king." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador  at  Medina,  his  highness  Hussun 
observing  him,  enquired  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  was  going. 
The  ambassador  replied,  ^^  I  am  sent  by  the  Syrian  monarch  to  this 
"  city  to  Zoobayr's  wife,  whose  husband  is  dead,  with  a  message, 
**  offering  marriage."  Hussun,  on  hearing  this,  s^d:  "0  Moosa 
"  Ushuree,  should  she  not  consent  to  Ayzeea's  proposals,  deliver  you 
^^  the  same  message  in  my  name  also." 

When  the  ambassador  had  related  to  Zooba^T's  wife  ^1  that 
Ayzeed  had  commissioned  him  to  do,  and  eulogized  his  wealth  and 
grandeur,  she  said,  "  Well !  what  next  ?"  He  continued,  ^*  Eem&m 
"  Hussun,  the  khuleefa  of  this  town,  the  son  of  Alleeand  of  the  daugh- 


Then  she  taking  a  peep  at  him  from  behind  the  screen,  and  dis- 
covering him  to  be  an  old  and  infirm  man,  said  :  "  0  Ushuree,  vou 
"  are  old  enough  to  be  my  father ;  and  as  to  your  beauty,  it  certainly 
^'  cannot  exceed  mine.  Kespecting  Ayzeed,  who  can  place  any  confi- 
"  dence  in  his  wealth  and  possessions  ?  which  are  only  of  two  days' 
*'  duration,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  moontide  shade,  which  inclines 
"  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  never  remains  stationary.  It  is  prefer- 
"  able,  therefore,  to  accept  of  Hussun,  whose  wealth  will  last  to  the 
"  day  of  judgment,  and  whose  grandeur  and  dignity  are  in  the  very 
"presence  of  the  Deity." 

The  ambassador  informed  Hussun  of  her  having  decided  in  his 
favour,  adding,  that  he  might  now  marry  her,  and  bring  her  home.* 
Then  Ushuree,  accompanying  Hussun  to  her  house,  performed  the 
ceremony,  and  Hussun  brought  her  home. 

After  that,  Ushuree  went  and  related  minutely  all  the  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  to  Ayzeed ;  who  finding  all  his  well-con- 
certed schemes  entirely  frustrated,  was  highly  indignant  at  Ushuree, 
and  from  that  time  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  Hussun. 

To  lengthen  out  this  narrative  will  avail  nothing ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  through  Ayzeed's  contrivance  Hussun  was  made  to  drink  poisoned 
water,  and  became  a  martjrr.  Previous  to  this,  it  is  said  that  poisons, 
&c.  were  administered  to  him  in  various  ways  at  different  times  ;  but 
these  accounts  are  so  contradictory  that  I  have  omitted  them.     How- 

*  Among  Mooeulmans  tho  raarri*ge  rites  are  always  solemnized  at  the  houie  of  the 
bride,  even  though  her  rank  bo  mach  inferior  to  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
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evetj  diis  one  circumBtance  is  undoubtedly  troe,  that  Husstm  waa 
ordered  to  be  poisoned  by  having  poisoned  water  given  him  to  drink. 

Hussnn,  as  I  have  ob&erved  above,  now  became  Ayzeed'a  most 
inveterate  eneniyj  both  in  a  religious  and  moral  pomt  of  view. 
Ayzecd  used  to  write  to  him  hundreds  of  letters  in  the  form  of  royal 
mandates.  Ho  Ukewise  addressed  deceitftil  letters  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Koofee  (Ciifa}^  urging  thera  to  contrive  some  means  to  ontice  Hussun 
into  their  town  aud  slay  him,  promiBfng  the  situation  of  wuzeer  (or^ 
minister)  to  the  man  who  should  kill  him,  H 

The  Koofeeans  were  in  the  habit  of  continually  writing  to  Hussun, 
sotting  forth  hitter  complaints  and  acciisationa  against  Ayzeed's  bad 
conduct  toward  them,  and  stating  their  utter  dislike  to  him  and  their 
having  renounced  his  sway  ;  adding^  that  if  his  liighnof^s  should  comaM 
amongst  thorn,  they  were  prepared  tojoinliini  in  battle  against  Ay zeeAB 
Hussun  placing  confidence  in  the  fiiendly  disposition  expressed  in  their 
letters^  took  his  departure  for  Koofee.     When  he  dia  thisj  Ayzeed^ 
despatched  hia  minister  Murwan  to  Medina*     On  the  roadj  about  twifl 
or  three  marches  from  Koofee,  his  highness  Hussunj  finding  the  elt- 
mato  of  a  ixiwn  called  Mousnl  highly  salubrious,  took  up  his  abode 
thercj  and  resided  in  the  house  of  anotlier*     The  landlord  of  the  house 
ffave  him  poison  along  with  hia  food ;  but  it  had  no  effect     He  gave 
jt  a  second  time^  mixed  up  with  something  else^  and  Hussun  became 
very  ill. 

He  then  wrote  offtoAyzeed,  apprising  him  of  his  having  twice 

administered  poison  to  him,  and  that  although  not  dead,  he  was  seri- 
ously indigsposed  in  consequence,  Ayzeetl  wrote  again,  requesting 
him  to  endeavour  somehow  or  other  tfj  put  an  end  to  Hussun's  life, 
and  that  he  would  reward  him  with  a  waze^-slilp.  This  letter ^  by 
some  means,  fell  into  Hussun's  hand ;  who,  on  Its  perusal,  maintained 
a  profound  silence,  and  said  nothing  about  it ;  sinoe  it  is  unbocoming 
for  one  while  living  in  another  man's  house  to  hurt  his  feelings ;  hot  it 
appeared  evident  to  Hussun  that  his  residence  there  wi^  no  longer 
advisable. 

One  day  an  inhabitant  of  that  town,  pi'ctending  to  be  blind*  and 
supporting  himself  by  a  spear  inverted,  the  point  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously poisonedj  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  Hussun,  and  addressed 
Iiim  thus  :  '*  I  am  a  blind  man,  and  am  desirous  of  rubbing  my  eyes 
**  on  your  august  feet  i  peradventure,  by  so  doing,  they  may  become 
'*  whole,"  So  saying,  he  gradually  approached  Hussun,  supported  by 
the  spear,  and  struck  his  thigh  with  it  Hussun  began  to  experience 
excruciating  pain  and  torture,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely.  The 
people  were  about  to  slay  the  man,  when  Hussun  obseiTed,  '*Why  so  ? 
*^  From  tlie  beginning  it  was  ordained  Mood  for  blood ;  but,  you  see* 
**  I  amstiJl  alive;  therefore  why  kill  the  man  without  cause?  Grod 
*'  himself  will  punish  lum,  by  making  his  ]>retonded  blindnesa  real," 
In  shorty  Uiey  applied  ointments  and  pledge ti^  to  the  wound,  and 
it  healed ;  but  not  ior  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
a  poisoned  otic. 
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•  Then  his  highness  Hussun,  disgusted  with  the  place,  returned  to 
Medina ;  where  at  that  time  was  resi&ig  Murwan,  Ayzeed's  minister,  to 
whom  Ayzeed  wrote,  saying,  "  If  you  will  any  how  procure  the  death 
**  of  Hussun,  you  shall  be  exalted  to  high  dignity.*' 

Murwan  sent  for  a  woman  named  Joada,  and,  handing  her  some 
virulent  poison  folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  said,  ^^  If  you  can  throw 
^  this  into  Hussun's  gugglet,  he,  on  drinking  a  mouthful  or  two  of 
''  the  water,  will  instantly  bring  up  his  liver  piecemeal ;"  at  the  same 
time  loading  her  with  a  variety  of  presents,  and  fiirther  tempting  her 
by  fair  promises  of  receiving  greater  afterwards. 

That  wretch  of  obscenity,  through  his  contrivance  and  her  love  of 
M,  repaired  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  Hussun's  chamber,  and  there 
Sound  a  gugglet  standing  near  the  head  of  his  bedstead,  having  its 
mouth  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  muslin :  through  this  she  sifted  the 
poison  which  she  had  brought  with  her.  Hussun  being  unwell,  asked 
Us  sister  Eoolsoom  for  a  (u*ai^ht  of  water  during  the  night,  and  she 
lumded  to  him  the  gugglet  &e  instant  he  swafiowed  a  little  of  it  he 
began  to  eject  pieces  of  his  liver  (or  rather  stomach),  and  continued 
from  time  to  time  vomiting  blood :  he  became  extremely  restless,  and 
was  affected  with  violent  cramps  in  the  liver*  and  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Having  then  called  his  vounger  brother  to  him,  he  gave  him 
numerous  precepts  and  admonitions,  and  delivered  his  son  <^im  into 
his  charge.  The  families  and  relatives  of  the  Hoosneinf  made  a  dole- 
ful wailing  at  the  sad  catastrophe  of  his  highness  Hussun  (the  peace  and 
mercy  of  Glod  be  on  him !)  resigning  his  soul  to  God.  Alas !  aJas !  what 
language  can  express,  what  tongue  utter,  the  sum  of  their  lamentations? 
(Couplet) 

Pen  ink  and  paper!  vain  the  writer's  art. 
To  tell  a  tale  so  piercing  to  the  heart  H 

Murwan,  on  hearing  this  jovftd  intelligence,  was  highly  delighted; 
and  giving  Joada  a  khiuauty  and  various  other  presents,  sent  her  off  to 
Syria.     (A  verse). 

At  hearing  this  sad  tale  of  Hussun's  fate 
His  friends  roll'd  in  the  dust  and  prostrate  lay ; 

While  his  malignant  foes,  in  guilt  elate, 
To  Syria  exulting  took  their  way. 

His  highness  Hussun  was  buried  in  the  burying  ground  at  Medina, 
called  Junnul'-ooUBuqqeea. 

•  Properly  stomach. 

t  The  word  Hoosnein  inclades  both  Hassan  and  Hosein. 

X  Sabjoined  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  aathor's  own  words.  After  ad?erting  to 
the  incapacitj  of  man's  ability  to  deseribe  the  acateness  of  grief  exhibited  by  the  spec- 
tators,  he  breaks  forth  thns  to  himself.  '*  Destroy  the  pen,  bam  the  paper,  throw 
"  away  the  ink,  and  be  silent  *,  for  how  is  it  poasible,  0  Lalla!  for  paper  to  contain  so 
^  melancholy  a  narrative  !** 
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Then  HoAcin  being  left  alone,  became  verv  pensive ;  and  uid,  *^  O 
*^  tliou  protector !  all  are  become  the  enemies  or  my  house ;  whither  sluJl 
*^  I  flee,  or  from  whom  seek  protection  but  from  thee  ?'* 

iWain  the  Koofeeans  apologized  to  Hosoin  for  their  conduct,  and 
earnestly  besought  forgiveness  by  writing  to  him  various  letters  con- 
taining declarations  of  their  future  fidelity,  saying :  ^^  We,  the  under- 
^^  signed,  swear  by  (jk)d,  that  if  you  come  amongst  us  this  time,  we  shall 
**  all  join,  and  fignt  to  our  last  breath  for  our  religion  with  you  anmst 
^'  Ayzeed.'*  Hosein  placing  confidence  in  their  loyalty  and  gOMwill, 
despatched  his  uncle's  son,  his  highness  Mooslim,  to  Eoofee.  Moosliiny 
on  nis  departure,  took  his  two  motherless  children  along  with  him. 
On  his  higlmess  Mooslim's  arrival  at  Koofce,  thirty  thousand  men 
came  and  paid  him  homage,  and  were  day  and  night  subject  and  obe- 
dient to  him.  His  highness  Mooslim,  dehghted  with  the  behavioar  of 
the  Koofeeans,  wrote  off  to  Hosein,  informing  him  that  the  Koofteaiu 
were  at  present  all  of  one  mind,  and  were  in  his  favour,  and  thai,  if 
he  came  there  now,  they  might  revenge  themselves  on  the  poUatod 
Ayzeed.  Hosein,  with  all  his  own  and  his  brother's  household,  set  off 
fiMrKoofee. 

Ayzeed  wrote  off  to  the  Koofeeans,  saying,  ^'  Behold^  beware!  If 
*^  I  fmd  it  true  that  any  of  you  have  paid  homage  to  Mooslim,  as  it 
*^  is  reported  some  of  you  have,  I  shall  dismiss  you  and  all  your  nouse- 
^'  hold  from  my  service,  and  not  permit  you  to  reside  at  Koofee.** 

When  his  highness  Mooslim  ascertained  from  the  Koofeeans  the  pur- 
port of  this  epistle,  he  inquired  of  them  what  their  intentions  were? 
They  replied,  '^  My  Lord,  we  are  poor  defenceless  creatures,  and  he  it  a 
^'  mighty  prince  who  thus  commands  and  threatens  us.  Besides,  he 
**  has  despatched  both  horse  and  foot  from  Syria,  urging  his  people 
^*  somehow  or  other,  by  intimidating  us  with  his  vengeance,  to  alicniite 
'^  our  affections  from  you  towards  himself,  and  desiring  them  to  make 
"  a  martyr  of  you  at  some  fit  opportuni^."  The  Koofeeans  fortbar 
said  to  him,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  his  roHidcnce  among  them  was  no 
longer  advisable,  bco>au>^),  should  thev  publicly  profess  their  attachment 
to  him,  the  despicable  Ayzeed  would  be  highly  enraged  at  them;  and 
to  see  him  dishonoured  would,  agreeably  to  their  religion,  be  their 
ruin  ;*  since  every  Moosiilman  is  obliged  to  fight  in  the  defence  of 
his  religion. 


His  highness  Mo<>^linl  conccaleil  himself  in  the  house  of  an  I 
inhabitant  of  the  town «  named  Hance.  The  governor,  AbdooUah,  on  hii 
arrival  from  Syria,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  said  to  Hanee,  *'  I 
'*  have  been  positively  informed  tliat  Mooslim  is  concealed  under  your 
*'  roof:  tliereforc  deliver  him  up  immediately,  or  I  shall  cause  ^im  to 
**  be  beheaded,  and  your  h<)n^>,  and  all  your  property  to  he  burnt'* 
Hanee  replied,  **  Ah  lon^'  us  I   live  will   1  not   betray  him."    Tlien 

*  That  i«.  ihfy  >oiil'1  K-  i»hlifcr4  in  ilcfcnd  his  (ihv  jQit)  »n«c,  mhI  w<i«|d  all  tow 
hcii  Incf. 
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AbdooUah,  the  governor,  burning  wifli  rage,  at  the  head  of  the 
Msembly  directed  Hanee  to  be  instantly  whipped  to  death,  and  he 
forth¥ritii  attained  the  rank  of  a  martyr. 

Immediately  after,  his  highness  Mooslim  was  likewise  translated 
by  martyrdom. 

The  two  orphans,  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  were  taken  and  con- 
fined in  prison.  The  gaoler  was  a  good  man  and  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  and  liberating  the  boys,  advised  them  to  make  their  escape. 
They  went  and  hid  themselves  in  the  house  of  a  Qazee  named  Shurra. 

Abdoollah  issued  a  proclamation  through  the  town,  directing  the 
man  who  might  have  concealed  Mooslim's  sons  to  deliver  them  up 
speedily,  otherwise  when  he  should  get  accurate  information  respect- 
ing the  person  thus  guilty,  he  woula  make  him  suffer.  The  Qazee^ 
Sfanrra,  becoming  alarmed,  in  the  morning  before  daybreak  said  to 
his  son,  take  these  lads  and  let  them  join  the  karwan  (caravan)  bound 
fcr  Medina,  which  is  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  Then  the  Qazee^a  son, 
agreeably  to  his  father's  desire,  said  to  the  children,  ^'  Look,  yonder 
"goes  the  qafeela  (or  body  of  travellers),  run  and  accompany  them." 
The  two  boys,  partly  with  good  will,  and  partly  with  reluctance,  ran 
crying.  It  being  still  somewhat  dark  they  lost  the  road,  and  seeing  a 
di^  forest  went  into  it.    (Couplet). 

While  anxious  here  I  meditate, 
There  on  me  smiles  impending  fate. 

The  boys  went  and  hid  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  a  date-tree, 
which  was  situated  near  a  well,  into  which  their  shadows  fell.  Haris's 
bond-woman,  in  the  act  of  drawing  water,  discovering  them  by  the 
reflection  of  their  image  in  the  water,  inquired  who  they  were?  They, 
through  fear,  began  to  cry.  She  asked,  "  Are  ye  Mooslim*s  sons?" 
They,  on  the  bare  mention  of  their  father's  name,  cried  still  louder. 
The  slave-girl  brought  them  home,  and  said  to  her  mistress,  "  I  have 
**  brought  Mooslim 's  sons  with  me."  Tliat  excellent  lady  acted  towards 
them  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  mother.  Embracing  them,  she 
wept  bitterly ;  and  having  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  given  them 
food  to  eat,  she  put  them  to  sleep.  Oh !  how  wonderful  are  the  wajrs 
of  Providence !  While  this  good  woman's  husband,  Haris,  is  from 
morning  till  night  in  search  of  the  lads  to  apprehend  them,  here  is  she 
at  home  nourishing  them.  In  short,  in  the  evening  Haris  came  home 
quite  fatigued,  and  called  out  to  his  wife,  *'  Bring  dinner  quickly ;  for 
"  both  I  and  mv  horse  arc  completely  exhausted  to-day  by  a  fruitless 
"  search  after  Mooslim's  two  sons,  whom,  if  I  could  but  apprehend,  I 
"might,  by  delivering  them  to  Abdoollah,  obtain  a  handsome  reward 
"  from  Ayzeed."  The  wife  said,  "  What,  art  Uiou  deranged?  What 
"  cause  have  we  to  harbour  any  malice  against  the  Prophet's  and  Alice's 
"offspring  and  descendants?  What  sort  of  a  Moosulman  art  thou, 
"  and  how  rcadest  thou  thy  creed  in  their  maternal  grandfather's 
"  (Mohummud's)  name !  Be  ashamed  of  thyself.    Thou  scemcst  to  take 
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'*  sucli  paiiii  in  obtaitiing  worldly  riclies  j  what  wi)l  it  pnjfit  thee  afterfl 
**  all  ?"     That  wretch,  after  loading  his  wife  with  curses  and  reproaches 
partook  of  his  meal  without  the  least  reliah  and  went  to  bed. 

The  two  lads  sleeping  in  the  next  room  dreamed  that  hie  highnesa 
the  Prophet  (the  peace^  &c.)  inquired  of  Mooslim  how  it  was  tlmt  lie 
came  and  had  left  his  two  sons  amongst  his  enemies  ?  To  which  he 
replied^  '*  They  will  doubtless  be  here  to-morrow."  As  the  boys  own 
father  had  appeared  to  them  in  their  dream^  they  were  naturally  cryini 
while  n,Oating  this  to  one  another.  Haris  awoke  at  the  noise,  and 
inquired  what  children  these  were  crying  in  the  house  ?  So  saying,  he 
went  to  them  J  and  discovering  them  to  be  Mooslim's  sons,  exclaimed , 
'*  Well  done,  you  ! — While  I  have  been  fatiguing  myself  in  Pearching 
*'  after  you  all  over  the  jun^le^  (or  forests),  here  you  are  snugly 
**  asleep  I"  Having  tied  the  side-locks  of  the  two  boys  together,  he 
set  off  with  them  early  in  the  morning.  His  bond-man  j  hond-woman, 
son  and  wife,  all  mterceded  in  behalf  of  die  lads  as  he  started  with 
them  ;  but  he,  after  wounding  some,  and  killing  otliers,  proceeded  on 
his  journey. 

On  his  way  meeting  with  a  river,  he  made  martyrs  of  both ;  and 
throwing  their  todies  into  the  water,  carried  tlieir  heads,  and  laying 
them  before  Abdoollahj  said,  ^'  Through  your  goodness  and  bounty  I 
"  am  in  expectation  of  the  promised  reward'*     The  members  of  the 
assembly  J  on  seeing  the  heads  of  the  poor  orphans,  all  wept  bitterly  at 
their  having  been  put  to  death  at  so  early  an  age.     Even  Abdoollah 
could  not  help  being  grieved,  and  in  a  violent  rage  asked  Haris  how 
he  dared  murder  tliese  children  without  orders  ?  For  his  command  was, 
that  whoever  apprehended  the  youths  should,  on  bringing  them  to 
him,  receive  a  reward.     He  further  demanded  of  him  where  he  had 
slain  tliem  ?     On  being  told,  in  reply,   '*  Near  the  bank  of  such  a 
**  river,"  ho  desired  this  tyrant  and  oppressor  to  be  fortliwith  carried j 
thither  and  beheaded  ;  and  directed  the  heads  of  the  children  to  be] 
throvsTi  into  the  same  river.     Accordingly  they  took  Haris  there j  and] 
despatched  liim  to  hell  with  great  torture  and  pain.     In  the  Rojtzui~oo§^ 
Shohuda^  it  is  stated,  that  after  the  heads  had  been  thi'own  into  the'' 
river,  the  two  Iieadless  corpses  rose  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  and 
having  united  witli  their  respective  heads,  sunk  again. 

Meanwhile  Eemam  Hosein  arrived  at  Koofee  ;  and  on  hearing  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Mooslim  and  his  sons,  was  extremely  dejected*  A 
few  days  after,  two  of  the  villainous  Ayzeed's  muzeers  (ministers) 
arrived  from  Syria  to  meet  Hosein,  to  wage  war  with  him,  and  wrote 
to  him  to  the  fo!Io>ving  effect  ;  '*  Hosein,  if  your  life  be  dear  to  yoUj 
*^come  and  pay  homage  to  kingAyzeed;  otherwise j  you  shall  not 
*'  depart  hence  alive.*'  His  highness  Hosein  felt  greatly  incensed  at 
this,  and  replied  :  "  Ye,  of  our  race,  accomplices  of  Ay^eed,  have  ye 
**  no  wisdom  or  discernment  ?  Do  ye  call  yourselves  Moosulmans  and 
**nii>u8  nvni  I  Pray,  whose,  in  troth,  is  the  Khilafut  (successor ship 
**o^'Mohummiid)  ?  In  whose  family  did  it  originate?  Whose  father 
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**  or  grandfather  established  the  religion  of  Islam  ?  Whether  is  it  just 
<<  that  I  should  pay  obeisance  to  Avzeed,  or  he  to  me  ?  Notwithstand- 
**  ing  this,  Ayzeed  has,  without  caase,  butchered  mv  nearest  relatives, 
**  my  innocent  brothers.  If  ye  desire  to  make  juhad  fee^subeel-Ulah 
**  (or  holy  war)  with  me,  I  am  ready  to  offer  up  my  head  in  the  ser- 
<*  vice  of  my  God." 

Having  transmitted  Hosein's  letter  to  Syria,  they  obtained  the 
order  for  battle  ;  which  was  to  this  effect :  Uiat  they  should  cut  off 
Hosein  by  any  means  in  their  jx)wer.  In  short,  they  ultimately  fixed 
on  the  expediency  of  going  to  war.  Ayzeed's  army  encamped  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  roorat  (Euphrates),  and  Hosein's  on  the  other 
aide  of  an  inten-ening  jungle  (or  plain)  called  Mareea.  It  is  the  same 
that  is  also  denominated  Dusht-bulla  Kurb-bulla  (\'ulgo  Kurbula). 

On  Hosein's  arrival  at  the  jungle  he  addressed  his  people,  saying, 
^^  Tc  Islamites  !  as  ye  must  now  stand  up  to  fight,  it  there  be  any 
^^  among  you  who  cherish  regard  for  their  wives  and  families,  I  do 
**  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  grant  them  leave  to  return  ;  for  I  see 
**  plainlv,  that  tliis  is  the  spot  destined  for  my  martyrdom.  And  why 
** should  you  unnecessarily  suffer  trouble  and  distress?"  On  hearing 
this,  some  took  their  departure  for  Medina,  others  for  Mecca  or  Cufa. 

On  that  day  Hosein's  forces,  including  himself,  consisted  of  seven- 
ty-two men.  Afterwards,  however,  a  few  of  Ayzeed's  people  under 
Oomur  and  Abdoollah,  came  over  to  him :  the  first  of  whom  was  Hoor 
(e-Slmheed,  or  the  martyr).  Ho  joined  his  highness  Eemam  Hosein, 
and  fought  most  bravely  against  the  Ayzeed-oeans,  kiUing  many  hun- 
dreds ot  them.  Tlio  enemy's  forces  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
while  on  the  other  side  were  only  seventy-two. 

A  more  minute  detail  of  the*  circumstances  of  the  war  may  be 
found  in  a  Persian  work  entitled  Rcnczut-oosh  Shohudaj*  of  which  uiere 
is  both  an  enlarged  and  an  abridged  edition,  in  prose,  by  Moolla 
Hosein  Kashufee,  the  author  of  the  Tu/seer^e-IIosrinee.  In  Hindee, 
the  Rowzut'od'At/iar  and  the  RowzuUoosh  Skohuda,  in  verse,  are  well 
known. 

Among  the  martyrs  the  following  are  those  who  sufiered  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most ;  viz.  1.  Hoor  (e-Shulieed,  or  the  inart}T); 
2.  Abdoollah  ;  3.  Aown  ;  4.  Huntulla  ;  5.  HayWl ;  6.  Abbas  (e-Ullum- 
dar,  or  the  standard  bearer) ;  7.  Akbur  ;  8.  Qasim. 

When  each  one's  turn  for  attaining  the  dignity  of  martjT  had 
arrived,  save  that  of  Hosein,  his  highness  Zein-ool-Abaydeen,  who 
was  confined  by  a  severe  fever,  and  much  afflicted  at  seeing  his  father 
the  sole  survivor,  expressed  his  wish  to  join  the  fight  and  encounter 
martyrdom.  Hosein  comforting  and  consolii^  him,  said,  ^^  Long  may 
**  you  live  and  prosper,  light  of  mine  eyes  I  By  you  will  the  Almigh- 
^'  ty  continue  my  progeny :  you  shall  not  be  killed ;  therefore  do  not, 
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^^  without  cause,  go  and  hara^ss  your^Ul  Gonie,  and  I  will  impail  to 
**  joo  many  hidden  mysteries  ot  godliness,  as  thoy  havt3  heen  revealed 
'*  to  mo  by  my  father,  paternal  grand  father^  and  brotlier,  word  for 
*Svord,*  in  order  tliat  the  right  of  aueceasion  maybe  known  in  all 
^^the  eartli,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world/'  i 

Having  therefore^  according  to  the  estabH^hed  eostom  among ' 
Peers  and  Mooreeds^  given  Zcin-ool-Abaydeen  fiuch  adnionitton  and 
advice,  praise  and  bless ingj  as  he  thought  proper,  he  mounted  his 
steed  Zool-junna,t  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  thus  addressed 
the  enemy  :  *'  0  ye  tribe  of  the  followers  of  tlie  Faith  !  Be  it  known 
'*  unto  yon  that  I  am  the  grandson  of  tho  Prophet,  and  the  son  of 
*'  Allee,  he^  whose  grandfather's  creed  (There  is  no  God  but  the  tme 
**  true  Gk>d,  and  Mohnmmud  is  his  messenger  1 )  ye  repeat  night  and 
*'  day.  Behold^  consider  who  it  is  of  whom  Mohummnd  is  the  friend.  { 
^  If  ye  have  any  fear  of  God  or  his  messenger  before  your  eyes,  or 
*'  expect  the  intercession  of  my  grandfather  at  the  day  of  judgment,  then 
"  fear  and  tremble.  To  have  already  exalted  many  of  my  relatives, 
'*friendsj  and  companions  to  the  dignity  of  martyrs!  Be  it  so,  I 
^*have  only  one  request  to  make;  and  that  is^  allow  me  and  my 
**  household  to  quit  Arabia  and  proceed  to  TJyum§  (Persia),  If 
^'not,  for  Grod's  sake  give  ub  a  little  water  to  drink.  Your  cattle^ 
**  elephants,  horses,  and  camels  have  plenty  to  drink j  but  my  family 
**  IB  exceedingly  distressed  and  crying  out  for  water.  Among  what 
^*  tribe  do  ye  find  it  thus?  The  children's  throats  ai*e  parched  with  , 
*'  thii*st,  and  for  want  of  water  the  milk  is  dried  up  in  the  mother's 
"breast*' 

Many,  on  hearing  Hosein^s  sweet  voice  and  sound  argnmentj' 1 
were  confounded  and  withdr«w^  from  his  presence.  Immediately  * 
the  tubbid  (or  drum)  of  peace  sounded, 

Hosein^  from  conconutant  circumstances,  was  led  to  conceive 
the  probabilitj'  of  the  Almighty  having  softened  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies ;  and  wishmg  to  see  tlie  result,  whetlier  it  would  prove  a  *' 
meesage  of  peace  or  otherwise,  retiumed  to  his  tent.     Here,  amongst  | 
his  family,  notliing  was  to  be  heard  but  lamentable  calls  of  "  Thirst  1^ 

^^  thirst  r 

Tiie  author  woidd  obser\^e,  that  however  great  the  discrepaneY*- 
JO  the  details  of  the  events  here  nan^ated,  one  thing  is  eortain,  that* 
they  suffered  dreadfnl  distress  from  the  want  of  water,  even  to  audi, 
a  degree  as  none  of  Adam  born  ever  before  endured. 


*  Iij  ibe  r>rigiiuU« "  hand  in  tiondi  Jrom  ear  to  eitr  ;''  aq  ^xprcsabii  in  uie,  from  the^ 
circiimitniice  ot  the  rwd  p«r»<ms  holdiog  each  other'i  hand*,  while  the  Kcret  is  whisper* 
ed  mto  the  tar. 

f  Miiamug  a  wiugtulwoU^ 

I  The|  call  Mohumuiud  the  friend  of  GOil^ 

§  L  €.  Any  couutri'  noi  Arabiai]. 
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The  next  day  the  tvbbul  (or  alarm)  of  war  beat  again.  Hosein 
then  strictly  enjoined  his  family,  on  no  account  to  make  any  noise 
or  clamour  after  his  martyrdom,  by  beating  upon  their  breasts,,  or 
<aying  and  bewailing  with  dishevelled  hair;  observing,  that  such 
customs  and  usages  only  became  the  ignorant ;  but  to  be  sorrowful  and 
boar  it  with  quietness  and  patience  :  for  that  such  was.  the  conduct 
that  Gk)d  and  his  messenger  delighted  in. 

After  giving  them  further  admonition,  his  highness  Hosein 
displayed  great  intrepidity  and  bravery,  driving  the  enemy  twice 
back  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was 
prevented  from  quenching  his  thirst  through  the  artifices  of  the  ene- 
my; on  tlie  other  he  avoided  it,  by  briogmg  to  his  recollection  the 
deplorable  situation  of  his  family.*  His  highness  Hosein  being  faint 
from  *  the  loss  of  blood,  dismomited  and  let  nis  charger  loose ''  on  the 
"  road  to  God,"t  Tlien  Oomur  and  Abdoolkh  Zeead  said  to  their 
horsemen  and  footmen,  *'  Now  is  the  time,  while  Hosein  is  sitting 
"  exhausted  :  whoever  brings  his  head  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded 
'•byAyzeed.'' 

It  is  stated  in  the  Kunz  ool  gurraebj  by  Abil  Hoonnooq,  that  the 
moment  his  highness  Hosein  dismounted  from  his  horse,  a  man 
appeared  to  him  having  a  human  countenance,  but  the  arms,  legs, 
and  body  of  a  horse.  The  figure,  after  making  its  obeisance,  thus 
addressed  Hosein  :  "  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  instantly  vaiiquish 
"  all  your  foes."  Hosein  inquired,  *^  Who  art  thou,  that  at  this 
**  season  of  distress  hast  in  pity  come  to  my  succour?"  He  replied, 
"  I  am  JafFur  the  son  of  Tyar,  king  of  the  Fairies.  I  am  under 
^'  infinite  obligations  to  you ;  for  your  rather  rendered  mine  an  essential 
''service  at  tne  battle  of  Beer-ool-ullum.  When  the  whole  race  of 
'^  Genii  were  over-ruled  and  made  Moosulmans,  he  appointed  my  father 
^*  king  over  them."  Hosein  observed,  "  Thou  wilt  be  invisible  to 
''them,  diough  they  be  visible  to  thee:  such  treacherous  warfare 
'^  is  not  pleasing  unto  God,  nor  will  I  sanction  it"  Jaffur  entreated 
him  a  second*  time,  saying,  "  I  beseech  you,  Hosein,  for  your 
''  own  sake,  to  allow  me  for  a  couple  of  ghurreeaX  to  jussume  a  human 
"  form  and  stand  up  in  thy  defence."  Hosein  again  replied  with 
his  blessed  tongue,  '*  What  use  is  there  now  in  fighting  ?  I  am 
"  only  a  momentary  sojourner  in  this  transitory  world  (lit  a  guest 
"  of  one  breath) :  my  relatives  and  companions  are  all  gone,  and 
''  what  will  it  profit  me  to  remain  behind  ?  I  long  for  nothing 
*'  now,  save  my  martyrdom  ;  therefore  depart  thou,  and  may  the 
"  Lord  recompense  and  bless  thee."  Jaffur  then  departed,  much 
grieved,  and  weeping. 

*  Meaning,  why  should  he  indulge  himself  with  a  draught  of  water  when  his  poor 
tamiiy  were  dying  of  thirst  ? 

t  That  is,  in  pity,  that  the  poor  animal  might' not  also  be  slain. 
X  Two  and  a-half  ghurref  are  equal  to  about  one  hour. 
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As  each  of  A jzeed's  partjr  approaelifvd  Hosein  to  cut  off  his  headi 
they  shrunk  back  at  the  very  sight  of  him  ;  for  who  would,  withoot 
wilUngly  bring  upon  his  head*  the  blood  of  Hosein  ? 


(muso. 


At  last  came  Seen  an  the  son  of  Arwa,  together  with  Shoomnr- 
Zil-Jowshun,  who  had  previously  offered  a  stipulation  to  Oomur  and 
Abdoollali,  that  they  would  brin^  them  Hosein's  head,  provided  thesa 
would  promise  to  recommend  that  each  should  receive  ^jageer  as  his 
reward*  The  point  rested  with  them  ;  tliey  both  consented*  Seen  an 
stood  behind  Hosein,  while  8hoomur  with  a  veil  over  his  face  stood 
before  him,  Hosein  addresaad  tlie  latterj  aayingj  '*  What  is  thy  name? 
"  Take  otf  thy  veil."  When  he  uncovered  his  face,  behold >  he  had  a 
couple  of  boar's  tusks,  and  on  his  chest  was  a  black  mark*  Thisj  how- 
ever^  is  not  a  well-attested  fact,  both  signs  being  doubtful.  Hosein 
said  to  him  J  "Wait  a  moment:  this  m  Friday  (the  Molmmmudan 
**  sabbath),  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohurnwi^  and  it  is  the  season 
"  for  the  zokur  (or  afternoon)  prayer  ;  grant  me  a  reprieve  while  I 
"  offer  up  two  furz-rukat  prayers,'  Shoomur  stept  to  one  side,  and 
after  the  first  mjda  (prostration)^  as ,  lie  was  in  tho  act  of  making  the 
second,  Shoomur  severed  his  blessed  head  from  his  body,  Alas  1  alas  I 
and  woe^s  me  a  hundred  times  !  for  it  was  an  awful  catastroplie  which 
no  man  can  describe. 

After  Hosein's  martyrdom,  Oomur  and  Abdoollah  had  all  their 
own  dead  collected  j  and  having  had  the  numaz-e-junaza  (or  foneral 
service)  read  over  them,  caused  them  to  be  buried. 

On  the  tliird  day,  having  mounted  Hosein's  family  on  camels,  and 
distributed  all  the  heads  of  the  martyrs,  including  that  of  Hosein  (the 
mercy  and  peace,  &c. )  among  part  of  the  soldiery?  horse  and  f&ot,  to 
each  a  few  encloseil  in  boxes,  and  delivered  Hosein's  to  the  particular 
charge  of  an  officer  named  Ivhoolee,  a  relation  of  Shoomur,  he  directed 
diem  to  be  convev6d  to  Ayzeed  in  Syria,  On  passing  through  each 
to%vn  the  head  of  Hosein  was  displayed  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  (Vide 
p.  118). 

As  Hosein's  holy  family  were  about  to  prooeed  to  S}Tia,  the 
soldiers  conducted  them  along  the  road  over  the  field  of  blood  where  the 
headless  bodies  of  their  relatives  still  lay.     Shuhur-bano,  the  wife  of 
his  highness  JEemam  Hosein ^  and  Zynub  and  Koolsoom  his  two  sisters, 
perceiving  the  corpses  of  the  martyrs,  began  to  shriek  and  bewail,J 
beating  their  breasts,  and  crying,   "  Oh  grandfather !  oh  Ahmud  if  J 
*'  Yonder  lies  Hosein,  thy  daughter's  son,  whose  neckj  was  the  spoil 
'*  where  thou  was  wont  to  kiss  j  and  lo,  now  it  bears  the  mark  of  the  J 
^-  bloody  weapon  (the  dagger) ;  and  these  are  of  thy  family  and  houso- 


•  lit.  "  Upon  his  neck,**  ^_ 

f  A  name  of  Mohummad.  ^| 

X  LiteriLllj,  '^  whose  throat  was  thy  Aotu-^A  ;^^  perhftpa  me^cgt  oa  whcwe  neck  he 
used  to  hftDg  in  kis^iag  (him)« 
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•*  h(dd,  now  without  house  or  home,  deserted  and  forlorn.'*  Thus  dis- 
trassed  and  lamenting,  they  were  led  captive  to  Syria,  In  witnesrfng 
how  deeply  Zynub  and  Koolsoom  were  affected  and  agitated,  not  only 
their  firiends,  but  even  their  enemies  shed  tears. 

At  every  stage  on  the  road  some  miracle  or  other  used  to  be 
manifested  from  Hosein's  head.  It  is  stated  by  Eemam  Ismaeel,  on 
the  authority  of  Abil  Hoonnooq,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  heads  in 
the  city  of  Mousel,  they  were  all,  including  Hosein's,  deposited  in  a 
temple,  and  locked  up  during  the  night  One  of  the  mounted  senti- 
nels, in  the  dead  of  the  night  observed,  Ithrough  an  orifice  in  one  of 
the  doors,  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  white  beard  and  of  immense 
stature,  who  took  Hosein's  head  out  of  the  box,  and  kissed  and  wept 
over  it.  By  and  by  a  whole  assembly  of  ancestors  arrived,  and  in 
like  manner  kissed  and  wept  over  it  Conceiving  that  these  people 
might  probably  walk  off  with  the  head,  he  instantly  unlocked  the 
door  and  went  in  ;  when  some  one  gave  him  a  violent  slap  on  the  face, 
and  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  The  prophets  are  come  hither  on 
**  a  morning  visit  to  the  head  of  the  "deceased.  Whither  art  thou 
"  venturing  thus  disrespectfully  ?"  The  slap  left  a  black  mark  on  his 
cheek.  In  the  morning  he  related  the  circumstance  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  showed  him  his  cheek. 

On  the  heads  being  brought  to  Ayzeed,  they  first  brought  Hosein's, 
and  displaying  it  to  the  grandees,  observed,  "  Behold,  ye  nobles  of 
"  Syria,  the  head  of  him  whose  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  race 
"  of  Abee  Soofeean  and  Oome^a,*  and  whose  ambition  was  to  become 
"  the  khuleefa  (caliph)  of  Arabia  and  Uijum  (Persia).  Grod  has 
"  punished  him  according  to  his  deserts,  without  permitting  him  to 
**  execute  his  project"  This  speech  was  considered  highly  improper 
by  Zein  ool  Abavdeen,  who  said,  **  Ye  Ayzeedeeans,  avaricious 
"  noblemen,  residents  of  Svria !  Do  ye  read  the  creed  of  Abee  Soo- 
**  feean,  or  of  my  grandfather  Hosein?  Keep  the  fear  of  God  before 
**  your  eyes."  Ayzeed,  in  a  rage,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  beheaded ; 
observing,  that  he  was  extremely  impertinent  Many  petitioned  and 
interceded  on  his  behalf,  saying,  ^^  He  is  yet  a  lad,  and  the  death  of 
^^  his  father  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory ;  and,  besides,  he  is  an 
^'  orphan."  Ayzeed  then  desired  Zein  ool  Abavdeen  to  state  without 
reserve  what  his  wishes  were  ?  he  replied,  "  Three  things,  viz.  1st 
"  Deliver  up  to  me  my  father's  executioner ;  2dly.  Despatch  me, 
**  giving  me  the  heads  and  families,  to  Medina ;  3dly.  To-morrow 
**  being  Friday,  let  me  read  the  khootba  (sermon  or  service)." 

Ayzeed  consented  to  his  requests,  but  privately  desired  his^own 
Syrian  khuteeb  (priest)  to  read  the  khootba^  and  to  offer  up  praises 
and  eulogiums  in  the  names  of  the  descendants  of  Abee  Soofeean  and 
Oomeea.  Accordingly,  on  Friday  the  Syrian  khuteeb  read  the  khootbay 
and  praised  the  race  of  Abee  Soofeean  and  Oomeea,   and  spoke  with 

*  Oomeea  begat  Abee-Boofeean,  Abee-soofeean  begat  Maweea,  Maweea  begat  Ayzeed. 
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contempt  of  the  descendantA  of  the  Pjrophet,  the  oflfiipriiii;  of  AUee, 
and  or  the  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  both  the 
Eemamt.*  Zein  ool  Abnydeen  was  mnch  hurt  at  this ;  and  obeerred, 
**  If  thou  be  a  monarch,  act  not  contrary  to  thy  promise.  Didst  thou 
*^  not  assure  me  that  I  should  read  tlie  khootba  V 

All  present  petitioned  the  king,  saying,  ^^  He  is  a  Medinitey 
*^  and  one  who  is  in  the  liabit  of  |)erforming  the  pilgrimage  ;t  W0 
^^  also  are  particularly  desirous  of  putting  we  skin  and  eloqueiioa 
*^  of  this  boy  to  the  tost,  and  ascertaining  their  extent''  Then  Zein 
ool  Abaydeen  read  the  kJtootba ;  and,  afler  praising  and  eulogizing  the 
descendants  of  tlie  Prophet  and  of  Allee,  the  Almighty  put  words  with 
such  effect  into  his  mouth,  tliat  Uie  devout  Syrians  on  hearing  them 
wept ;  which  Ayzoed  obsen'ing,  quicklv  directed  the  Mowazun  to  reed 
the  qamut^X  l<^^t  symptoms  of  war  should  ap])ear,  for  the  liearts  of  the 
congregation  had  melted  away. 

Afler  prayers,  all  the  heads,  with  exnenses  for  the  road,  elotbei, 
&c.  having  l)ocn  given  to  Zoin  ool  Abayaeen,  they  wore  sent  off  to 
Medina,  ^mc  say  that  the  executioner  was  also  delivered  np  to  hhn, 
while  otlicrs  contradict  it.  At  all  events,  thcv  were  despatched;  forty 
days  afler,  they  bronght  them  back  to  Kurbulla,  and  buried  the  heeos 
se{)arat4;ly,  each  with  its  own  Ixidy,  and  denarted  to  Medina.  Here 
they  wept  over  the  tombs  of  Mohummnd  jiloostufia  (the  peeoei  &c) 
and  Hussun  ;  and  all  Medina  became  subject  to  Zein  ool  Abaydeeiu 

Hosein's  martyrdom  hap|)ened  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the 
Hijree^  now  1202  years  ago;  since  which,  the  rejoicings  at  the  eed  (or 
festival),  have  l)een  aljolished,  and  mournings  and  lamentations  cstab- 
lishe<l  in  lien  thereof. 


Sect.    3.     The  Ceremonies  deserved  during  the  ^U/ioora,  or  firti  Um 
dtiytt  of  the  Month  Mohurrum. 

The  «l/o/iurrtim§  or  Mohnrrum  fi*stival,  commone(*M  on  the  ovea- 
iti^  the  new  moon  l>uooni(*s  visible,  which  is  calKsl  the  first  k*Munj  or 
day  of  the  moon  ;  bnt  the  first  day  of  tlie  montli  Mohurrum  is  dated 
from  the  iiiomingji  following. 


*  I.  r.  Ilossun  and  llotcin. 

t  Thwr  ur©  t^.'iicrRlI y  rcry  clo(|acot 

:  Qammt  (ur  rrretl)  ;  meanmg,  to  prooeed  with  the  imricfl. 

§  Thi»  feasc  if  in  commenoration  of  the  muljrdoai  of  liiMmii  wid  Hostia  *  iba  la^ 
tvr  of  wbom  wtf  kilM  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  after  a  doipcrate  hsttle  ct  twvMjr 
•!■/•  i  the  former  was  poiaoned  a  ihort  time  hcfore,  as  haa  b«cn  nlaiMi  in  the  pincadim 
Miction 

il  The  MohumniutUuik  calculate  their  ilajk  from  6  a  h.  U>  f  r.  ii.«  and  nigbl  ncf- 
r  ff  Ml ,  «iiil  consider  the  niKht  prvcrtini;  the  ilajr.  as  tht  one  bokmging  lu  it. 
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The  Af oAurrum,  including  the  Ze^rti^/  maybe  said  to  last  till 
the  twelfth  of  the  month  (L  e.  the  thirteenth  Khun) ;  but  the  feast 
Hoelf  oontinnes  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month,  which  period 
is  called  Ashoora, 

Houses  are  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  in  which  tliey  set  up 
uUumsj  iabootSy  shah-nusheenSy  booraqsy  &c.  ;  and  sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  ornament,  they  set  up  tutteeanSn  (screens,  vide  page  121)  around 
them,  made  of  micay  &c.  These  places  are  called  Asfiocr-khana  (ten- 
day-house)  ;  Tazeea^kliana  (the  house  of  mourning) ;  and  Asttma  (a 
threshold,  or  fuqters  residence).  Strangers  are  not  permitted  to  go 
near  them,  as  the  threshold  is  required  to  be  kept  pure  and  undefiled 
for  the  purposes  of  reading  ihefcUeeha  and  durood. 

Five,  or  six  days  previous  to  the  Mohurrum^  they  prepare  the 
Ashoor-khanaj  by  plastering,  white-washing,  erecting  a  shed  in  front, 
&c.,  and  wait  in  expectation  of  the  new  moon.  The  moment  that  they 
see  the  Afohurrum  now  moon,  they  perform  kodalee  mama.  That  is, 
after  having  offered  faUefia  over  some  sugar  in  the  name  of  the  flbo»- 
fietn,  attended  by  music,  at  the  spot  wnero  they  intend  digging  the 
aUcnoa^  they  strike  the  kodalee  (spade)  two  or  three  times  into  the 
earth,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  dig  the  hole. 

In  front  of  each  as/ioor-khana  is  dug  a  circular  pit,  from  one 
cubit  and  a  half  to  eight  cubits  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth ; 
occasionally,  with  a  small  wall  round  it  This  is  called  an  auawa 
(bonfire).  These  are  du^  annually  on  the  same  spot.  Commencing 
from  that  day  inclusive,  mey  kindle  fires  in  these  pits  every  evening 
during  the  festival ;  and  the  ignorant,  old  as  well  as  young,  amuse  them- 
aelves  in  fencing  across  them  with  sticks  or  swords  ;  or  only  in  running 
and  playing  round  them,  calling  out,  Ya  Alleef  Ya  AUee!  {Oh  Alleel  Oh 
Alice  !  ) ;  Shah  Hussun  !  Shah  Busmn  !  (noble  Hussun !  noble  Hus- 
sun !)  ;  Stiah  Hosein  !  Shah  Hosein  !  (noble  Hosein !  noble  Hosein !)  ; 
Doolha  !  doolha  !  (bridegroom  !  bridegroom  ! )  ;  Haee  dost !  haee  dost ! 
(alas,  friend  !  alas,  friend  ! )  ;  Ruheeo  I  RuJieeo  !  (stay !  stay ! )  every 
two  of  these  words  are  repeated  probably  a  hundred  times  over,  as 
loud  as  they  can  bawl  out. 

Of  those  who  have  vowed,  some  leap  into  the  still-burning  embers, 
and  out  again  ;  otIici*s,  leap  through  the  flame,  and  some  scatter  about 
handfuls  of  fire. 

Women  likewise,  without  an  asftoor-khanay  dig  an  allatoay  and 
re|)cating  murseeat  beat  upon  their  breasts. 

In  general  it  is  customary  to  play  round  tlie  allawa  at  night ; 
seldom  in  the  day. 

•  Or  Tisiting  ;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  visiting  the  grave  on  the  thhrd  day  of 
r»nc's  demise.  Vide  Chapter  xxxix. 

t  A  funeral  culoginm,  particularly  one  song  dnhng  the  mohurrum  in  commemoratioii 
•^f  the  descendants  of  Alice. 
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Women,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  exdamatioiit,  eaD 


cot  aloud,  while  violently  beating  their  breasts,*  htmdreds  of  tinea 
over,  tlie  following  worcu  :  H<iee  !  haee  !  (alas !  alas  I ) ;  Shak  mwtm  I 
Sliahjmcan!  (excellent  youths  !  excellent  youths  1);  Teem)/  tsma! 
(all  tluree  I  all  three  !) ;  Lu/toomen  I  Lulntomen!  (in  blood !  in  blood  !) ; 
Doobau  !  doobay  !  (drowned  !  di-owncd  !) ;  Giray  !  giray  !  (fidlea  1 
fallen  I) ;  Muray  !  rnuray!  (dead !  dead  !) ;  Puray!  puray  !  (prostrate  1 
prostrate ! ) ;    Ka  AlUe  !  (Oh  AUee !) 

Having  called  out  Ya  Alltej  (pronouncing  it  only  once  and  vety 
long,)  as  a  sign  of  conclusion,  and  taking  breath  awhile,  should  tfaey 
know  any  murseea  (dirgc^,  or  recollect  a  line  or  couplet  of  one,  tfaflj 
repeat  it,  with  moumftit  lamentations  ;  and  beating  upon  their  breasta, 
again  reiterate  the  exclamations  above  mentioned. 

Some  women  substitute  in  the  place  of  an  aUaiwa^  a  lamp  plaoed 
on  a  wooden  mortar,  or  an  inverted  earthen,  jwt,  over  which  thej 
moke  their  lamentations. 

On  the  first,  tliird,  or  fourtli  i7i?/«,  they  deck  out  the  OMhoor^ 
khana  f  with  caqM^ts,  ceilings,  tajKJstry,  transparencies,  hanging-lampii 

*  Women  who  thus  beat  upon  tlieir  breasU  are  called  Seena  -zmnnte  (brMtt-bcaten), 
and  are  all  uf  the  Skuak  pcraaasion  ;  Soonnee*  consider  it  unlawftil  to  do  so. 

t  **  Tbe  opulent  people  of  Mussulman  iocietj  (particalarly  In  apper  IIln4ooil8B)» 
'*haTe,  instead  of  an  axAoor-AAanci,  what  thcjcall  an  rmaiii&ara,  which  is  a  sacred  plMS 
**  erected  ktr  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  Mohurrum.  The  foander  nol  aa- 
•*  fre<inently  intends  this  also  as  the  mausoleum  for  himself  and  familr.  It  is  a  sqoaie 
**  building,  generally  erected  with  a  cu{)oIa  top,  the  dimensions  guided  b j  the  cin 
**  stances  of  the  founder.  The  floor  in  matted  with  date-leaf  mats,  in  common  use  in  \ 
**  on  which  is  a  Shutmnjef  (cotton  raqict),  and  orer  this  a  clean  white  calico  eov 
"  on  which  the  assemliliMl  )>srty  are  seated,  during  the  wveral  periods  of  '***"*'*llf^ 
**  together  to  remember  their  ieadem.    These  meetings  are  termed  m^Ut, 

**  Tlie  iitzrea  is  iiloced  against  tlic  wall  on  the  side  facing  Mecca  nndcr  a  eaiM|ij  nf 
**  rich  eniliroidcry.  A  roadiiig-<lcMk  or  pulpit  (■imfrvr)  im  plare«l  in  a  con¥eni«it  sUanliaB 
*'  for  thf  rva^ler  to  fucc  Mecca,  and  his  voice  tu  be  heanl  by  the  rrhnlr  SMrmhlj  of  psopin  ; 
•*  it  in  cijnstriieted  uf  •ilver,  ivory,  eliuny.  Ac.  to  ci»m>|Mjnd  widi  the  laseea,  if  poaabin  : 
**  the  MtcfM  are  cuvcrctl  Mjmvtinits  with  gultl  cloth,  or  broaiMoth  of  black  or  graen  If  n 
^  Sjfetfn  property,  Iwing  tliu  odour  worn  by  that  race  for  mourning.  Tbeshapsofn 
**  mimhur  is  a  Hight  of  stepH  with  a  flat  top,  without  any  railing  or  enclosed  plan  ;  tfm 
**  reailer,  in  his  re<'itings,  occabititially  sitting  ou  tlie  sU)«  ur  standing,  as  Bwj  be  mot/L 
**  convenient  U*  himself. 

'*  On  the  wttlln  of  the  vmambara^  mirrors  and  looking-gUnsea  are  fixed,  in  snitdbla 
*'  aitnations,  to  givcttfect  to  the  brilliant  display  of  light  fnnn  tlie  roagnificcot  rliaiidalien 
**  sus|)ended  from  the  cu|io1b  an<l  eoruiccs.  The  nobles  and  Uie  wealthy  are  cJtHiad  viU^ 
**  n  drpkire  to  emulate  each  otlier  in  Uie  spK  iidour  of  their  display  on  tbeat  ocrasioiia.  All 
**  the  mimint.  glam  lu^trefi,  chandeliin*,  \r.  axv  ttmuu'ht  together  to  this  plaoe  Iraa  I 
*'  several  a utiiMiB  in  the  mansion  -,  and  it  is  due  in  Ihoni,  to  admit  therfiedtobt 
•  ini|«o«in^ly  ;:rand,  and  the  bbu-  of  li;:ht  i»pKndi<l 
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lustre^  chwidoOy  floor-lamps,  wax-candles,  beiizoia-pastUe  stands,  fishes 
fimoied  of  paper  or  tinsel,  ostrich  eggs,  artifical  flowers  of  paper, 
liMmtains,  &c 

The  ulluma  are  also  called  almdday^  punjay^  eemamzaday,  peerauj 
saMbanj  and  eemamein  ;  and  all  such  as  come  out  previous  to  the  tenth 
k^hufiy  are  further  termed  auwaree  (mounted)  ullumsy  and  distinguish- 
ed by  having  two  or  three  lemons  suspended  to  them. 

An  ullum  is  a  representation  of  a  staadard.  Among  all  royal 
forces*  there  are  standards  called  mahee  and  mooraiib.  Haliee  (fish) 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  figure  of  the  head  af  a 
fish,  made  of  silver  or  gold,  being  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole, 
which  is  decorated  witli  a  task  or  tnoqeish  doputta  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  moarattb  is  any  one  of  the  ullums  (crests)  similarly  fiistened  to  a 
bamboo,  and  decorated  with  tosh  and  badluy  moqeish  and  zurbuft^  shawl, 
tafiaj  or  white  clotL  These,  mounted  on  elepnants,  are  carried  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment,  and  are  meant  for  colours. 

In  like  manner,  at  the  Mohurrum  they  form  ullums  intended  to 
be  £sLC-similes  of  Hosein's  banner,  and  to  these  the  people  of  Hindoostan 
have  given  the  names  of  particular  martyrs.  Thus  they  have  the 
punja-e  Hyduvy  alias  Hydureepunja  (Hydur'sf  palm  i.  e.  of  the  hand)  ; 
punja-e^moartooza  Allee  (the  palm,  or  fist,  of  AUee  th^  chosenf)  ;  punja^ 
sher-e-klioda  (the  palm  of  the  lion  of  Godf)  ;  punja-e-muzhurool  ajaS 
(the  palm  of  the  displayer  of  wondersf)  ;  punja^-mooshkil  koosha  (the 
palm  of  the  disperser  of  difficultiesf)  ;  Beehee  ka  uUum^  or  ullum-e' 
Beebee  Fateema  (Lady  Fatima's  standard) ;  Hbseinee  ullum^  or  JSfoseinee 
mirwur  (the  Hoseinee  standard  or  leader) ;  ulium-e-AbbaSy  or  Abbas-e^ 
uUumdar  (Abbas,  the  standard-bearer)  ;  ullum -e-qasimj  idlum-e- Allee- 
akbuTy  and  ullum-e-usguvy  (these   are  likewise  called  Eemam-zadayy 


*«  On  each  side  the  tazeea^  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  banners  are  arranged,  in  great 
**  Tariety  of  colonr  and  fabric  ;  some  of  them  are  costly  and  splendid.  I  have  seen  many 
'*  constructed  of  the  richest  embroidery,  on  silk  grounds,  of  gold  and  silver,  with  masqr 
**  gold  fringes,  cords,  and  tassels  ;  the  staff  is  cased  with  gold  or  silver,  worked  into 
**  figures  of  birds  and  other  animals  in  every  variety  ;  the  top  of  which  has  a  crest,  in 
**  some  a  spread  hand,  in  others  a  sort  of  plume,  and  not  unfirequently  a  crest  resembling 
**  a  grenade,  formed  of  the  precious  metals,  and  set  with  stones  of  great  value. 

**  On  the  base  of  the  tattea,  the  several  articles  are  placed  conceived  likely  to  have 
*^  been  used  by  Hosein  at  Kurbulla  :  a  turban  of  gold  or  silver  tissue,  a  splendid  sword 
*^  and  belt,  the  handle  and  hilt  sot  with  precious  stones,  a  shield,  the  Arabian  bow  and 
^  arrow.  Wax-lights,  red  and  green,  are  also  placed  in  great  numbers  about  its  base,  in 
**  silver  or  gold  candlesticks  ;  and  censers  of  gold  and  silver,  burning  incense  perpetually 
**  during  mohurrum.  Many  other  minor  tributes  to  the  emamB  are  discovered  near  the 
**  tazeea^  as  choice  fruits  and  garlands  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  offinrings  of  ladies  of 
"  the  family  to  their  relative's  tazeeo."— Mrs.  M.  H.  All's  Obe.  on  Mnssnlmans  of  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  33. 

*  I.  e.    Of  Indian  princes.  t  Different  names  of  Allee. 
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(priest- born)  ;  uilum-e-dofizdn  Eemaniy  (tho  twelve  Emaafm^  or  cluof 
priests)  ;  uitum-cEemmn  :;iimin ;  tThal  mldh ;  Inirzukhee  or   tjoodruii 
ullum  zQoifuqqar  (or  double- bladed  sword  of  Alice,  origiually  Mohuvi^^ 
mud's) ;  iial  scJiih. 

These  ullums  aro  generally  made  of  copjier^  brasis^or  steel,  occa-| 
Bionally  of  gold  or  sdvefj  and  even  set  with  j>ruci(>us  stones ;  and  »i«/— I 
suliibj  besides,  of  paper  or  wood. 

Tliose  made  of  metal ^  whether  new  ones,  or  old  oties  given  to  be 
cleaned  and  biuiiishedj  arc  brought  in  pomp   and   states  on  traysj 
aceompanied   with  niusiCj  from  the  gohkniitir^j  house  to  the  mhoor- 
khanaSj  in  each  of  whicb^  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  ai*c  set  uj).     Tht^y  are 
fixed   on  sticks  or  staffs,    which   are   f)frcasionaIly  of  silverj  thougli 
generally  of  w^ood,  and  decked  out  inelothes  j*  and  on  the  first  j  fourth, 
or  fiflh  evening  of  the  moon,  stuck  njj  iu  holes  made  in  the  floor,  or 
are  fastened  on  stools,  and  in  front  of  them  are  placed  lights,  tmny^rh- 
7iii/s,|  oodm^t  toys,  &q*  ;  and  sometimes  on  one  sido  is  a  representation 
of  ibe  foot  of  the  messenger,  called  Qmhim^c^russool  {vide  page  152), 
At  the  time  of  setting  up  tho  ullum^y  wliiio  burning  incense,  they  offer  i^ 
fateeha  in  the  name  of  tho  martyrs,  over  sugar  or  ^hurbut^  and  thenri 
distribute  them  to  both  rich  and  poor-     In  like  manner ,  every  evening  ] 
they  make  fateeha  and  kItniimi~e~tjorfhi\   and  adtnm  the  jmnjat/  with  i 
flowers.     Fiujeet's  of  various  deseriptiojis  are  in  attendance.     In  tfjo-j 
morning  tfjey  only  read  the  Qoran^   and  sit  up  all    night  reading  thoj 
Rmoz  u  t  oo^h  Shoh  it  da  (Book  of  M  arty  rs) ,   o  r  r  ee  1 1  i  n  g   m  u  rseea  n  mchj 
(mournful   dirges) j   and   make   lanientations^  beating   their   l>reasts.7 
Should  Providence  have  blegsetl  tbem  with  the  means,  then  either  iiijj 
tlie  morning  or  in  the  evening,  or  at  both  periods,  they  have  k^Mchre^^ 
cooked  witliout  meat,  and  .^Imihuf  prepared ;  and  having  ottered  fakekal 
over  these  in  the  nanic  of  Ecniam  Hoosncin,  they  partake  of  Uiesei 
themselves,  as  well  as  distribute  them  among  tho  poor. 

Every  night  mur$fe(t  khwanee  (tho  recitation  of  funexal  enlogiums) 
takes  place  in  the  mhoor^k/mna  of  some  one  or  other.  They  train 
up  for  the  purpose,  boys  possessing  musical  voices,  invite  tlieir  friends, 
fuqeer»^  and  numerous  spectator'^  to  bear  them ;  and  hokl  $hubAmydari*e 
(nocturnal  vigils).  The  day  is  ftpent  at  each  Ww/or-MaMa  in  reading 
Fi'om  the  first  to  the  seventh  iVf m«,  with  the  exception  i 


•  **  These  arc  in  the  ahftpe  of  «  Ioiik  ^cnrf  nf  nswiUly  white  rnDsHn,  hut  flomeiimea 
"  of  rich  silk  of  Urighi  florid  rolours,  fomiin^^  an  agreeable  variety,  some  being  bitic, 
"pariilc,  preen,  yellow,  &c.  cmhmiclerecl  '¥orj  tJccp  at  ftie  cntls,  which  are  funiishe*!  with 
**  gold  and  silTcr  hulHon  fringes.  It  ii  csoght  together  .near  the  middle  nnd  lied  with  rbh 
'^gokl  and  silver  cords  And  tasielslotbc  lop  of  the  staft;  ju&t  nndtr  the  head  or  crvsi.  *'  \ 
— Mrs,  Mcer  H*  AU,     These  drttRses  of  the  iJUums  arc  called  dhuitetti, 

t  Fans  for  driving  away  flies* 

X  UtensilR  for  hnmini;  tml  aK  a  perfitmc 

^  KhuUm.  a  reatling  through  of  tlic  eiitirt*  Qomn       Fur  the  methoti  of  doing  it,  vide  I 
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of  the  above-mentioned  fateelia-duroody  khUum^e-  Qordn,  Murseea^  pre- 
paring victuals,  shurbuty  &c.  nothing  takes  place.* 

On  the  seventh  h'liun  (and  by  the  io;norant  on  the  seventh  day  of 
tiieTaonth),  the  ulbim-e-gasim-e-shuheedy  distinguisliedbyliaving  a  little 
silver  or  gold  umbrella  fixed  on  his  head,  makes  his  debut  out  of  doors 
in  the  afternoon,  f  He  is  borne  by  a  man  on  horseback,  accompanied 
with  music,  &c. ;  but  instead  of  the  dancing-girjs  who  are  present, 
sinmng  songs,  they  repeat  murseea  noioh  (funeral  eulogiums) ;  and 
making  lamentations,  beating  upon  their  breasts,  proceed  to  the  places 
desired.  If  they  cannot  aftbrd  a  horse  for  the  ullum^  a  man  on  foot 
carries  it,  nmning  every  now  and  then,  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man,  pretending  to  be  distracted  witli  grief;  while  many  run  after 
him  like  so  many  madmen,  all  exclaiming  ahnd  doolah  !  doolah !  {u  e. 
bridegroom  !  bridegroom !),  on  account  of  Qasim's  recent  marriage 
before  martyrdom. 

When  tlie  nllum-e-qcmm  meets  with  any  alldwas  on  the  road, 
he  goes  to  tlicir  ashoor^khanas,  and  having  made  his  obeisance  to  tlie 
uUums  there,  and  offered  faUeha  over  the  smoke  of  Benjamin,  takes 
his  leave. 

After  having  thus  gone  round  his  visiting  excursion,  with  a 
moorchihid  waving  over  him  and  frankincense  burning,  he  is  conveyed 
home  to  his  own  asJioor-khana^  where  they  lay  him  down  on  a  stool. 
Considering  him  just  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  they  cover  him  up 
with  any  description  of  cloth,  and  treat  him  as  a  real  corpse ;  and  as, 
on  the  death  of  any  one,  they  are  wont  to  strike  their  heads  and  beat 
their  breasts,  so,  in  like  manner,  they  weep  sometimes  for, the  deceased 
and  lament  his  loss.  After  having  offered  fateeha  over  two  or  tliree 
earthen  pots  of  shurbuty  termed  run  ka  shurbut  (the  war  lemonade), 
they  distribute  it  among  such  attendants  and  spectators  as  partake  of 
Moosulman  food  and  drink.  They  then  go  away,  and  the  landlord  sets 
np  the  ullum  again  in  its  place. 

•  Bj  Mrs.  M.  H.  All's  accoant,  (vol.  i.  p.  57)  it  would  appear  that  at  Lucknow  the 
banners  are  taken  out  of  the  ashoor-khanaa  or  emamharas  on  the  fifth  daj,  and  conyejrcd 
in  solemn  proecssion  to  a  particular  durgah  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  iKjing  consecrated,  which  is  done  by  touching  with  them  the  original  crest  of 
Ho0ein*8  banner,  deposited  there.  The  order  of  procession  of  one  of  the  Uilums,  and  that 
of  a  rich  man,  she  describes  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  ;  justly  adding,  that  some 
are  more  splendfd  than  others,  and  that  the  very  poor  people  parade  their  banners  with 
perhaps  no  other  accompaniment  than  a  single  drum  and  fife,  and  the  owner  supporting 
bis  own  banner. 

t  "  This  night  is  called  the  night  of  Maifnhdee  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where 
'*  they  have  a  public  display^  intending  to  represent  the  marriage  ceremony,  so  called , 
'*  for  Qcuim,  who  was  married  to  the  favourite  daughter  of  Hosein  on  the  morning  of 
"  the  celebrated  battle.  On  this  night  they  have  the  same  showy  parade  which  distin- 
**  gnishes  the  Maynhdee  procession  of  a  real  wedding  ceremony.**  Mrs.  M.  11.  Ali,  vol. 
i.  p.  74. 
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Oil  die  seventli  k^hun^  in  the  forenoon  or  after n  odd  ^  they  aW  take 
out  the  neesa  (spear)  on  its  peregi-ination*    The  neeza  h  a  lance  or  gpeur, 
which  tliey  dress  up  witli  clotJies,  leaving  two  &humiay*  waving  in  tha^^ 
air,  and  fix  a  lime  on  the  top  of  it,  einhlematic  of  Hoseiii's  headfH 
which  wag  tlius  carried  by  Ayzeed's  order  tlirough  different  eitieg  oit^ 
tlio  point  of  a  javelin  (vide  p,  110),  Some  snbstitute  a  thin  bamboo  for 
tile  sj)earj  on  which  tliey  wind  a  turban  cloth,  and  near  tlie  top  of  it^ 
below  tlie  lime,  fanten  a  split  bamboo  bow  across,  to  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  which  they  sometimes  suspend  a  couple  of  swords ;  and  above 
tliG  bow  they  generally  wind,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  red  and. 
wliite,  or  black  and  white  cloth,  in  a  spiral  form.     Accompanied  wit" 
mnsicj  fugcefSy   &c,    they   walk  about  with   it  from  house  to  housaJ 
begging.     The  people  of  the  house  first  tlu'ow  one  or  t^vo  pots  of 
water  on  the  fie<f^a -bearer's  feet,  and  then  make  him  a  present  of  I 
rtipeei  fanam,  or  pice,   or  a  httle  grain*     The  moojuwvr  (attendant  o\ 
the  axhoor-khana)  with  his  own  hands  takes  some  eeltodee^  or  the  ashe 
of  the  ood'dauj  and  gives  it  to  liim  :  he  receives  it  with  great  devotion* 
and  applies  it  to  his  own  eyes  as  well  as  to  those  of  hiJ^  cliLldrcn ;  ang 
sometimes  even  eats  a  little,   and  makes  them  eat  of  it*     After  tha^ 
tJxey  bring  it  Iiome  and  stick  it  up  in  front  of  the  ashoot'-klmna  ;  and 
when  tlio  laLoot^  and  uUums  are  t^kcn  out^  the  neesa  is  carried  in 
front  of  tliem*     Tliere   is  one  of  these  at  each  ashoor^kfuincu 

ll 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  they  take  out  the  Btebee  ka  uUum^m 

Hoseinte  ullum^  ncd~mhih^  and  zoolfuipjur^  aceoinpimied  with  flainbeauXy'T 

33  before,  repeating  murseea-nmch^  making  lamentations  after  tlie  sam#| 

fashion  as  lias  been  detailed  in  tlie  case  of  uUum-e-fjadm^  but  withoutj 

the  horaOp 

Nal'sahih  (vulgo  nalsah ;  literally  Mr*  Horse -shoe)  is  made  of 
gold,  silver j  steel,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metals  ;  or,  what  is  morflJ 
common,  of  wood  or  paper  besmeared  with  gundul^  of  a  somowha 
larger  sizef  than  a  common  horse -shoe*     With  this  (as  an  embleu 
of  Hosein's  swift  horse),  they  run  most  furiouslyj  frequently  upsetting 
infirm  men,  women,  and  cldldren,  to  the  infinite  divei'sion  of  the  by-"| 
etanders,  who  quiz  them  (the  sufferers)   into  the  bargain,     Som6|J 
through  ignorance,  construct  w^itli  cloth  somediing  of  a  human  shape|i 
and  substitute  tlie  shoe  for  its  head.     Many  people  take  a  long  thinl 
bamboo,   like  a  fishing  rod,  wind  round  it  any  two  kinds  of  paijerjl 
pasting  them  over  its  whole  length,  and  on  the  upper  end  of  it  fix  an* 
aftah-geeree  (parasol )j  consisting  of  a  fan  in  the  sliape  of  f  p^epuWeaf, 
to  wai"d  off  tlie  rays  of  the  sun.     The  fan  is  made  of  coloured  paper, 
tinsil^  or  mica,  witli  a  fringe  all  round,  prettily  eonfitructed  with  one 
or  three  mmrtfthuh  tied  to  the  point  of  it  j  and  they  fasten  a  rope  or 
two  which  reaches  to  the  ground  close  to  the  afiab'^eene.     Resting  the 
|ower  end  of  tlie  bamboo  on  tho  htmmurhund^  they  support  it  with 

*  ^ytmlay,  the  warked  or  embroidered  ei]d  af  &  tarbati  ar  kummurbund,  Bom^imAtt 
tuckod  Into  the  folds  and  8onietlm6&  left  fljing  loofie. 
f  SomelimcB  a  fool  long, 
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one  hand  while  they  balance  it  by  means  of  the  rope  with  the  other, 
and  thus  ran  with  Nal-sakib^s  cavalcade.  When  it  is  too  heavy  for 
onoi  other  two  men  assist  him  in  balancing  it,  by  means  of  two  ropes 
iwtmg  like  the  stay  of  a  ship's  mast  Whenever  he  halts,  they  lower 
the  c^taih-geerees  and  shake  them  over  his  head ;  and  in  their  eager- 
ness to  do  so,  they  very  often  strike  them  against  one  another,  by 
which  they  are  broken.  Many  do  this,  after  their  wishes  have  been 
accomplished,  to  fnlfil  vows  (vide  Nuzur^o-myaz,,  chap,  xxvii)  which 
they  may  have  made. 

Sometimes  a  woman  makes  a  vow  to  Nat-aahib^  saying,  '^  Should 
"  I,  through  your  favour,  be  blessed  with  oflspring,  I  shall  make  it 
**  run  with  your  equipage."  Should  it  so  haj^en  that  she  afterwards 
brings  forth  a  child,  she  accordingly  puts  an  akdb^eeree  into  its  hand 
when  it  attains  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  its  age,  and  causes  it  to 
ran  along  with  the  cavalcade.  The  rich  make  their  children  run  only 
a  short  distance,  and  then  let  servants  run  for  them  ;  whereas  the 
poor  are  wont  to  run  themselves  ;  and  some  with  swords  and  shields, 
or  only  with  sticks,  run  round  and  round  the  procession.  A  greater 
crowd  accompanies  it  than  any  other. 

In  short,  in  this  way,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  k^kun^  they 
take  out  the  hurzukhee  alias  qoodruttee  uUum ;  and  on  the  following 
night  (the  ninth)  the  Abbas  ka  ullum  and  Hoseinee  ullunu 

The  day  for  taking  out  the  various  uUums  differs  in  a  lanfling 
degree  in  different  countries.  If  two  uUuma  on  their  mounted  excur- 
sions meet  one  another  on  the  road,  they  mutually  embrace  (or  rather 
the  men  cause  them  to  touch),  and  having  offered  fateehay  after  burn- 
ing incense  they  pass  on. 

On  the  tenth  k'hun  all  the  tdlums  and  taboots  (except  the  xdlum-e-' 
qasim)  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  by  fuqeera  of  every  de- 
scription, perform  shub-gusht  (nocturnal  perambulation)  in  great  pomp 
and  state  ;  the  lower  orders  in  the  evening,  and  the  higher  at  midnight. 
On  that  night  the  streets  are  illuminated,  and  every  kind  of  sport 
takes  place.  Among  others  is  an  exhibition  of  the  phantasmi^ria 
or  magic-lantern  kind,  in  which  the  shadows  of  the  figures  fall  on  a 
white  cloth  skreen,  representing  battles,  Ac,  which  attracts  crowds 
of  people  to  the  spot.  In  short,  the  whole  town  is  awake  that  night,  and 
presents  one  general  scene  of  noise,  busde,  tumult,  and  confosion. 

The  taboot  alias  tazeea  (or  bier)  is  a  frame-work  of  bamboo  in 
die  shape  of  a  mausoleum,  (intended  to  represent  the  one  at  the  plain 
of  Kurbulla  erected  over  the  remains  of  Hosein,)  made  with  a  sort 
of  net-work  of  paper  nicely  clipped  (sometimes  with  plates  of  mica, 
on  the  back),  and  pasted  to  it  it  is  ftirther  ornamented  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coloured  pap^r,  formed  into  various  devices,  tinsel  fringes, 
&c,  with  a  dome,  which  is  sometimes  so  contrived  as  to  move  round  at 
the  slightest  breath  of  air.  When  the  whole  is  lighted  up  within  and 
without,  it  has  a  bcautifal  appearance.     It  is  a  square  edifice,  its 
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siilori  vAryin^  from  two  to  fuurioon  cubits,  and  the  proportion  of  its 
licij^ht  is  half  as  much  afrain  as  that  of  one  of  its  sides  (vide  Plate  L 
ti*r.  1).  Within  it  are  placed  ullums^  or  a  couple  of  little  artifioU 
tomboy  intended  to  represent  those  of  Hussun  and  Hosein.  Some, 
instead  of  Uie  net-work  |>ai)er  al)out  tlie  taboot^  construct  it  by  tying 
buwjrtean  to  one  another,  and  over  the  places  where  the)'  touch,  fasten 
varioas  kinds  of  flowers  made  of  white  |>a|)er ;  and  behmd  the  bufwrem 
they  tie  red  (X-ocMoom-coloured)  elotii,  or  paste  red  paper.  When 
lighted  up,  it  has  a  very  pretty  apiMiarance.  This  is  termed  bunffgremn^ 
ka'(ab(H}(. 

^  Others  a;;:iin,  instead  o(  using  Uie  paper  net-work,  make  it  of 
flowers  and  leaves  tonneil  of  wax  of  various  colours,  so  admirablT 
executed  :is  to  resemble  natural  roses  and  tuberoses  ;*  which  the  people 
view  with  astonishment  When  it  is  carried  about  on  the  shub~ffm§ii 
night,  they  squirt  water  on  it  by  means  of  syringes,  to  prevent  He 
melting  by  die  heat  of  the  torches  and  blue-lights.  Witli  the  hcanti 
ful  eiiect  |)roduce<l  by  the  reflection  of  tlie  torches  and  blue-ligfate,  it 
is  not  unlike  a  chumum  (parU^re)  with  flowery  shrubs  in  full  Uoonu 
Tin's  is  called  tnmn  ta  taboid  (or  wax  taboot). 

Some  construct  a  (azeeay  consisting  of  a  representation  of  the 
MiuUena  nwj$ha  (Medina  picture),  which  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Prophet** 
mausoleum  there.  This  they  ornament  variously  with  gilding  and 
enamelling,  and  so  l>eautifully,  that  by  candle-light  it  has  a  very 
splendid  ap{>oarance.  It  is  so  elegantly  formed  tliat  tlie  spcctaton 
never  tire  of  viewing  it 

Tlie  generality  of  |>eopIe  conceiving  it  to  l>e  an  exact  resemblanot 
of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  proeee<I  eagerly  to  the  spot  to  obtain  a  glimpae 
of  it  Insteail  of  the  net-work  on  the  talnxftny  some  people  suMtitnte 
cloth,  and  by  dabbing  it  over  with  earth  get  wrsoH  (mustard-seed)  to 
vegi^Ute  on  it,  which  makes  the  taboot  look  by  oamlle-liglit  as  if  it 
were  entirely  formeil  of  emerald.  In  the  same  way,  they  sometimee 
cimstruct  and  ereet  a  oamel,  pf^ffjoyy  and  iiUftms  witJi  Mursorij  and  aone 
make  an  artificial  chumUuflee  kay  miuuhcn^  uncommonly  well  executed^ 
in  imitiiiion  of  the  r/ii/m/Miv/^i^ (jasmine)  criH^iter  on  a  mumlita  (shed); 
and  as  they  csury  this  al>out  on  the  ehuhadHt-ilayj  |)eopIe  tlirow  f^tfrof 
on  it  as  it  piuises  along  the  streets.! 


Some,  instead  of  a  tiilH)otj  erect  a  $hah'fiu*/wm  (royal  seat)^ 
doiUmnhal  (palaiv  of  justice).  This,  like  the  taboot^  is  constmeted 
of  baiuUtos,  pa|)er,  tinsi'l,  d^e.,  and  in  sha|)e  Munewhat  rcMMnblinff  a 
palace.     It  is  ptatvd  against  the  wall,  and  uUwn»  are  set  up  thoroin; 


*  ruljanthuf  tubcroM.'LiN. 

t  In  ihort,  the  tazeta  it  formed,  m  Mrt.  Meer  obtenret,  "of  every  Tvtaly  of 
'*  mairriali,  rrom  the  purest  uUtt  down  to  bamboo  and  paper.  Some  haTo  ihs«  of 
"  if<irv,  rbonjr,  Mnilal-wotMl.  rcdor.  A:r."  and  »lie  has  Men  lomc  beaatifnltj  wrooabt  in 
tiUcr  filiKit'e.  The  IuuhImmucsI,  to  her  tante.  ii  in  the  poMe«»ion  of  hb  M^italy  lk« 
king  i4  Ou«k',  comfiowd  of  j^rcen  ^lte&  with  bran  nii«ihltn(««,  manufactured  is  EogfaUMl. 
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It  has  sometimes  in  each  comer  a  transparency  in  the  form  of  a  tablo- 
shade,  whirled  round  with  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  hence  its  name, 
durkhee  fanoos  (revolving  sIulIo).*  These  shades  are  at  times  made 
apart  and  placed  in  front  of  the  shah-nushepn.  Some  also  con^t-u'^ 
around  the  taboofs  and  uUums^  or  set  up  separately  in  the  oskooi-khnnas^ 
what  they  call  <M^toan,t  made  of  w/>ni^  (mica)  and  meieurv,  .vliieh 
glitter  and  shine  with  great  splendour  by  the  reflection  of  the  light. 
When  blue-lights  are  burnt  before  them  they  present  such  an  elegant 
appearance  that  it  bafHes  description  :  it  can  only  be  credited  on  ocular 
demonstration.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rupees  are  annunlly 
expended  in  tlie  construction  of  these  tuttees :  in  the  city  of  Hydrabad 
they  are  particularly  in  vogue.  Some  erect  in  the  ashoor-kJianaa 
artificial  mango^  pine-apple,  custard-apple,  and  other  trees,  so  beauti- 
ftdly  formed  that  tliey  appear  like  real  trees  laden  with  blossoms  and 
fruits;  and  on  these  they  have  likewise  representations  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  birds  and  squirrels,  in  the  act  of  eating  the  fruits. 
Crowds  of  people  assemble  to  see  them,  and  view  them  with  astonish- 
ment; for  they  resemble  real  trees,  birds,  and  animals.  Sometimes 
they  set  up  human  figures  of  different  kinds,  of  various  colours  and 
shapes.  Some,  for  instance,  are  represented  as  in  the  act  of  ^  raying, 
or  of  going  through  the  different  forms  of  sitting,  standing,  and  pros- 
tration ;  one,  in  the  character  of  a  gfpoVwap pears  as  sentinel,  with  his 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  walking  up  anaan^vn,  keeping  watcli ;  one 
sitting,  moves  his  head  backwards  and  forwa^^Js  ;t  another  saluting 
(i  e,  making  aulam).  Near  to  these,  a^ain,  thm^  also  place  artificial 
birds  and  animals ;  such  as  buglay  (paddy  biriu)^  mgna  (martins), 
parroquets ;  also  snakes,  ducks,  cats,  dogs,  &c.  ;  and,  by  some  inge- 
nious contrivance,  an  artificial  dove  comes  every  now  and  then  out 
of  its  cage,  and  after  cooing  awhile  like  a  real  dove,  he  walks  into 
it  again.  In  some  allawas,^  on  a  raised  chuhootra^  they  setup  a  large 
doll  or  female  figure,  made  of  cloth  or  wood,  dresse*!  up  as  a  fomale, 
and  place  a  chukkee  (hand-mill)  before  her :  she  taking  hold  of  the 
hanole  of  it  with  one  hand,  and  putting  wheat  or  rice  into  it  with  the 
other,  goes  through  the  operation  of  gnnding.  As  the  flour  accumu- 
lates round  the  mill  the  proprietor  removes  it 

Sometimes  they  take  a  cucumber,  a  water-melon,  or  a  green  plan- 
tain, and  having  pierced  it  through  near  its  centre  with  a  cuuple  of 
sharp  knives,  with  their  cutting  edges  inclined  from  one  another, 
pointing  upwards  and  downwards,  they  suspend  the  one  by  its  two 
ends  to  a  beam  or  rafter,  whilst  tliey  attach  a  stone  weighing  ten  or 

•  Also  X/tTmtA  fanoos-e-kheeal ;  a  lantern  which  rerolves  by  the  smoke  of  the  candle 
within,  and  has  on  the  sides  of  it  figures  of  various  animals,  &c.  For  these  sec  Plate  I. 
fig.  3  and  3. 

f  TuUetan,    Frameworks  containing  square  pieces  of  mica  made  into  looking  glasses. 

X  As  Moosolmans  are  wont  to  do  in  the  act  of  reading. 

$  AMhoor-khantu,  in  commoa  conrersation,  are  called  aUawat;  because  the  latter 
are  in  front  of  thenu 

Q 
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twelve  Mfr$  (iwent}'  or  twenty-four  |)Ound!»)  to  tho  other;  andstnuim 
as  it  may  soem,  the  knives  do  not  divide  tliis  very  suocalent  vegetable. 

On  tlie  night  of  tho  7th  of  the  montli  Afohurrum.  the  hooriq^  made 
of  wood,  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  beautifully  ]iainted  and  deoo* 
rated,  with  such  neck,  arm,  nose,  and  ear-jewels  and  head  orna- 
ments as  arc  usually  worn  by  Moosulmans,  is  brought  from  tlie  painter's 
liouse,  accompanied  by  lighted  torches,  AficneM-now/i-reciters,  Ac. 
to  tho  ot/ioor-IrAaiia,  where  it  in  placed  before  tlie  uUuma  bucmg  for- 
wardtf.  This  is  intended  to  bo  a  fac-simile  of  the  hooraq^  or  horse,* 
which  tho  Almighty  sent  from  heaven  by  tho  angel  Jibreel  (Qabriel), 
to  convey  to  him  his  highness  Mohutnmud  Moostuffa  (the  peace,  4e.) 
on  a  visit  The  description  of  this  animal  is  as  follows: — He  had  the 
head  and  face  of  a  man ;  G^n  long ;  forehead  broad,  and  shining 
like  tlic  moon  ;  eves  black,  like  those  of  a  deer,  and  brilliant  as  iim 
stars  :  noc'k  and  breast  of  a  swan  ;  loins  of  a  lion  ;  tail  and  two  wii^ 
of  a  |ieae<>i*k  :  stature  of  ^aofrreea^gaee  or  of  a  mule;  spcc<l  of  Anrr/ 
(lightning) :  hence  the  derivation  of  its  name,  booraq. 

Many  of  the  Hindoos  have  bucIi  faith  in  these  tahooU^  ullumsj 
boorcufSj  &c.  tliut  thoy  even  rrect  them  and  likewise  become /nfffrt. 
And  if  any  fighting  and  bhKxlshed  t;iko  |»la(*c  l)otwecn  tlie  two  eastmf 
during  the  Mohyrfumy  the  lIin(l<MH»  who  have  turned  Mohummndan 
/uqeerstakG  the  part  of  the  M(><»(ulmaiis  and  H;xht  against  the  people 
of  their  own  ciLste;  nor  do  tliov,  during  that  |)eriod,  tmrtake  of  any 
animal  food  that  has  not  U^en  reguhirly  made  zubuhj  ur  sacrificed 
ncconling  to  the  Moosuhnan  rites  (vide  zubnhj  Glossary). 

During  tho  thirte<.*n  days  of  the  Mohurrum  festival,  Moosulmans 
keep  their  dwellings  and  garments  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  and  their 
bodies  pure  and  undefilod.  They  even  refrain  from  conjugal  embraoee ; 
and  what  is  also  extrsiorrlinary,  some  from  the  first,  oUiers  from  tbe 
fourtlu  fifth,  sixth,  (»r  seventh  day  of  the  moon  till  the  nintii,  prohibit 
theinselven  even  the  use  of  meat  and  fish,  6eff/-leaf,  and  sleeping  on  a 
bed.  Should  tliey  sleep  on  a  cot,  it  is  turned  topsy  turvv ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  in  them  to  sleep  on  an 
elevation,  when  their  t^mtwia  (nriests)  are  standing  on  tlie  ground. 
On  the  tenth  some  partake*  of  these  ei\jo}'ments ;  but  others  abstain 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirtiiMith  day. 

From  the  fiftli  A'Ama,  at  ever}*  oMhoor^lAana^  tlie  nobility  in  firani 
of  their  deiran^k/nMHiut,  merchants  at  their  gates,  and  ab^kecpan 
Ijcfore  their  sliops,  have  abdar-khanat  (places  wliere  water  is  kepi  for 

*  Or  an  «•■.  woordiuic  to  suaia  MUKMritlM.    Pkie  L  fig.  4. 

t  At  WAS  Uw  rMc  At  CuddAiiah  in  liiSl  i  when  owing  to  the  gwstsst  fasst  sf  SSifc  sf 
tbs  two  caftM,  rti.  tlM  MJtvrmm  oT  die  Slokaomwdmas,  sad  Um  Ihummk  m  Chmrmk 
f'bnja  of  Uie  UhmIom.  occurriai;  on  Uw  nne  dej,  ntitlMr  woold  give  wagr  sad  mtmj 
w«R  kiUed.  Ii  auj  here  be  ranerked.  that  egreeshlj  le  lloeealoMa  caHoa^  iMr  tasi 
ran  not  be  arfcrrcd  -,  whereas  thai  of  the  Uiodoji  oiaj,  and  they  maf  kg  hribsd  lo  psM- 
l>one  their '» to  a  motv  coorcDicnt  seston. 
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driiiking)^  nicely  decorated  with  a  dodi  ceiling,  and  other  ornamental 
omtrivanoes.  There  they  dispense  milk,  sJmlmt^  water  coded  and 
scented,  to  all  the  people ;  and  at  night  haye  ^lomiJiations,  Ac  at 
theae  places. 

On  the  fifth  k'huriy  almost  all  people,  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  put  on  a  st/lee*  or  gujray  especially  unmarried  people,  who  are 
partimlarly  fond  of  it :  tiie  mamed  seldom  wear  th«D.  Married 
women  are  not  allowed  to  show  their  fiuses  to  their  husbands  daring 
the  ten  days  of  the  first  Mohurrum  after  marriage,  at  which  time  lliey 
are  kept  apart  firom  one  another.  They  obeerye  the  same  custom 
dmring  the  tai/ra  tawsee  (first  thirteen  days  of  tiie  month  Sufur)  as  abo 
during  the  days  of  the  bora  wufat.  from  the  first  until  tiie  oor^f-^ay 
(in  the  month  Ruhbee-oos^sanee)  ;  for  these  dajrs  are  esteemed  eyil,  and 
no  pleasure  or  enjoyment  should  take  place  during  them.  The  learned 
consider  such  ilungs  unlawful  and  neyer  wear  them. 

It  is  undoubtedly  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  Mohommudan 
law ;  but  so  it  is,  that  in  Hindoostan  they  attend  more  to  tiiese  oiis- 
toma  than  to  the  (Jwrz)  diyine  cMnmands.  I  mean,  such  as  implying 
ti&0«r  to  the  faces  of  children,  putting  on  them  green  dresses,  each  aa 
jamasj  ungurhhasy  or  koortasj  and  wearing  tiiese  themaelyea.  The 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  respectable  among  the  middling  dasses  of  peo- 
ple, content  themselyes  with  merely  tying  a  st/lee  or  ffujra  round  their 
wrists. 

Veseriptifm  of  the  Mohurrum  Fuqeers. 

Of  these  there  are  many  yarietiei,  most  of  whom  attire  themselyes 
in  thdr  new  garb  on  the  fifth  Vlmn;  a  fow  on  the  second ;  and  still 
lewer  on  the  sixth  or  seyenth.     These  t  shall  separatdy  notice ;  and 

1st  The  Sylee  wala  (yulgo  Suhaglee  vjola^y  or  those  who  wear  a 
sjflee  (a  necklace  of  coloured^  tiiread  worn  hy/ugeers). 

Attaraxi  (perfumers)  and  nutway  (makers  of  fringe  and  ti^ie) 
manufiEUsture  for  the  occasion  rea  and  green  sytee,  aKas  antee  (a  neck- 
lace of  a  skein  of  thread),  as  well  as  bracdets,  termed  soomurun  and 
ffi^ray  beaut^folly  ornamented  with  gold  and  stlyer  thread,  which  are 
purdiased ;  but  preyious  to  putting  them  on,  they  place  together  witii 
them  on  a  tray,  some  sweetmeat,  and  majpjoa  (yh.  ehoorwoyy  sugar, 
andjpAootoiu^),  and  a  churagee ;  and  haying  oftsreA  faieeha  oyer  tiiem, 

^8glu  if  emblematac  of  the  dress  of  the  real  Saii«a*/ii9eeri>ho  are  laid  to  hare 
tansd  fiiqeen  through  arief  for  Htusun  aad  Hoeein.  Thegr  have  it  made  of  hair  \ 
whereas,  on  this  ooeasion,  it  is  made  of  thread,  green  or  red,  the  former  to^repreeent  the 
green  colour  of  Hnssnn's  bodj,  rendered  so,  soon  after  his  death,  bj  theeffiKtS  of  the 
poison  ;  the  latter  the  blood  with  which  Hbsdn'a  bodj  was  imbned  when  ilain  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

t  Yida  Own,  Glossary, 

X  S^leti  of  flowers  are  worn  on  other  occasions. 
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they  first  put  a  small  anUe  around  the  shuddayi  necky  and  then, 
either  there  or  after  poing  home,  wear  them  round  their  necks  and 
wrists.  If  the  gtijni  t>e  worn  only  on  one  hnnd,  it  is  invariably  on  die 
right ;  the  ttoomurun  is  always  on  the  right  only.  Their  dress  is  the 
usual  one.  The  moojawir  after  the  fatee/ta  helps  himself  to  the  churagee 
and  some  of  the  fruits,  and  returns  tlie  rest 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  old  and  young  people  tie  a  piece 
of  green  cloth  on  both  the  upper  arms. 

Some  of  these  fuqefru  apply  uhfer  to  their  faces  ;  and  holding  an 
ood  huttee  (benjamin  |)astile)  lighted   in  their  hands,  go  out  abeggmg. 

2.  Banuica  (prop,  bay  fit^tra,  i.  e.  indigent,)  fuqeercau,  T^Wf 
are  distinguish«»(l  by  tlie  following  dress.  They  wear  on  the  head  a 
toj'ff  ( fw/et-rM  t*ij  or  cap),  a  sylee^  a  shawl,  or  a  gold  munded;  on  the 
neck,  a  kufnfe  or  an  a//b,  red,  greon,  or  white,  and  a  iylee^  ttaheA 
(fee  Glossary),  and  kuntha  ;  on  the  wristH,  a«oo/ittinin  ovgajra;  round 
the  waist,  a  loong^  dhntef^  or  lunggote ;  and  round  the  right  ankle,  a 
dal  or  a  silver  tora^  or  nothing  at  all.  They  apply  uheer  to  the  laoe, 
and  carry  in  the  hand  a  fan  or  cKhurree  (a  switch),  a  sword,  or  mm§ 
(a  javelin  wholly  composed  of  iron). 

Thcfuqeers  of  this  class  have  a  distinct  guroh  (band)  among  them- 
selves, with  different  ranks  and  denominations,  thus:  1,  a  moorwhudor 
sur^guroh  (chief  of  the  troop),  whom  they  all  agree  to  obey.  Under 
him  there  is,  2,  a  khuUefaj  who  stands  m  the  same  relation  to  him  aa 
a  minister  to  a  king;  3,  a  Vhundaree  ahah^  a  house-steward  who  haa 
cbirge  of  the  storehouse,  or  distributer  ;  4,  an  iznee  shah^  to  call  and 
assemble  the  pe(»ple  and  convey  orders  (an  aide-de-camp  ?) ;  5,  an 
adalut  shahy  to  direct  the  order  of  movements ;  (>,  a  koiwalj  to  keep 
order  and  disciplim* ;  7,  a  ilostj  the  friend  ;  8,  an  al  hoohn^^liUak 
(literally,  God  is  the  judge) ;  9,  an  al-umr-e-Hllahj  commander;  10, 
a  nufjfd»'Ool'/(Xjraj  whose  business  it  is  to  proceed  in  front  of  the  troop, 
and  proclaim  tiie  praises  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  an  injunction 
to  tlie  oXlior  fwjeers. 

On  arriving  at  an  ashoor'khanay  the  troop  oifuqeera^  drawing 
themselves  up  in  two  or  three  lines  in  front  of  it,  the  dost  calls  out  hia 
own  name  *'  J</a/ ;'*  the  lotwal  ansu ers  '* hur-chai/'ruza'au-aat,^^*  ^len 
the  al'hookm'"liliah^  from  tile  right  flank  calls  out  his  own  name 
twice,  :uid  from  the  letl  aUumr-e-lillah  re-eehoes  his  name  twice. 
After,  the  wialttt  thah  re^K^ats  ilu*j\i(eiha  kay  durja^  alone  with  alood 
voici-,  and  at  the  eonelu>ion  calls  out  the  word  '^/atfeha  ;**  when  aD 
tlie  fufjeers   re])eat  the  AOora-e-a//jtii;i(/§  once,  and  the  tjoot^hoO'cUaAl 


*  *«  What  pleiirt  Him."  i.  r  the  Almightj. 

t  Which,  like  AI'umr-^^UIaA,  ugniflfa,  *'  thfl  comnuiid  ii  frooi  God." 

I  Or  introdoctorj  put  of  Uic  faUeha. 

$  Chap.  L  Qornm,  n  Chap.  cxii.  Qofam, 
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three  tunes,  and  read  the  durood,  and  finish  b^  drawing  their  hands 
over  their  faces.  Then  the  adahU  shah  (lawgiver)  repeats  sentences 
or  couplets  which  have  reference  to  the  excellence  of  his  own  profee- 
ssion — the  law, — and  then  bawls  out  the  following  exclamations :  ^^  Ek 
nara-e-hi/duree  ;^^*  when  the  rest  resound  "  Ka-Zioo /"f  Again,  the 
former  calls  out  "  ek  nara-e-punjutun  P^t  they  all  exclaim  "  ya  hoo  P* 
^^  ek  nara-e'char-yar-t-biimffa  P^\  the  rest  call  out  ^^  ya  hoo  P*  "  ek 
**  nara'€''shiiheedan'dusht'€'kurbulla  /"||  they  reply  "  ya  hoo  f  After 
that  the  adalut  shah^  having  repeated  the  following  hemistich,  remains 
silent,  viz.  ^^  ya  hooya  nun  hoo  la^il-la-ha  U^lul^la^ho  :^'1[  the  band  of 
fuqeen  reply,  **  tm/A  do-hoo  la  shureeku  /ti  hoo  o  uah-hud-do^ufCna 
^*  Mohum'mudoonubdu'hoo  oomdu-hoo^  o  rtis9ool''lu''hoo.^^**  Then  the 
adaliU  stiah  repeats  this  line,  ^^  arzoo  darum  kay  khakayan  ^dum."tt 
The  band  answer,  ^^foo^tee^^ayj  chusm-^-sazumy  dum-bu'dum.^^tt 

As  they  proceed,  the  nuqeeb  ool  foara  calls  out  ^^  hosh  burdum  ; 
^^  nuzur  bur  qudum ;  suffur  dur  vmtun ;  hnUvout  dur  anjomuru  Bu-fuzul'-e 
punjutun.     Ya  allee  mtM/iii."§§ 


a 


If  this  band  oifuqeert  sit  at  any  ashoor^khanay  the  proprie  tor  of  it 
treats  them  with  a  nooqqa^  tumhakoo  (tobacco),  shurbutj  cloves,  and 
cardamoms  ;  and  if  he  can  afford  it,   entertains  them  with  k^hicktee. 

Those  dus^masetj  or  ten-month-^/u^^er^  (so  called  because  for  ten 
days)  speak  and  converse  in  the  same  style  as  the  real  juqters  or  de- 
votees, who  are  termed  bara-'masee^  or  twelve-month*/ii^tf«r«,  because 
they  continue  so  firom  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Among  them- 
selves they  call  one  another  by  the  name  of  ^^  eea  hadee  allah ;''  ^^  e$a 
^^  moorshud  aUah^^  ^^  eea  hoseinj^  ^^  eea  eemam  ;"  and  if  they  call  one,  or 
address  him,  they  say,  "iatra  .'"or  ^^dataP'  or  **  dooneeadarP'  **  What  I 

*  An  exdanuition  to  Hydnr.  ^O  Htl  {jue,  God.) 

X  A  ciO  to  the  fire,  L  e.  Mohammiid«  Alloe,  Fataema,  Hntton,  and  Hotein. 

§  A  ciO  to  the  fonr  Tirtnoof  firienda,  rtt.  Aboo  Bokor,  Oomnr,  Oosman,  and  ADm. 

Q  An  exclamation  to  the  martjn  of  the  plain  of  Knrbnlla. 

^  <*  O  God,  thon  art  the  onlj  titie  God,  and  there  i«  none  elie/* 

^  "  He  ii  One  and  there  i«  not  another  with  him,  and  I  giTO  tme  witneas  that  the 
*'  man  M ohnmmnd  is  his  fiuthfiil  senrant  sent  bj  him.** 

ft  Grant  me  the  dost,  beneath  that  foot  which  lies. 

tt  As  a  coDjriam  to  adorn  mine  ejea. 

§§  literally  '^  gnard  joar  breath  ;**  t.  e.  hare  always  God's  name  on  jonr  Upt. 
'*  Keep  jonr  eyes  on  yonr  feet  ;"  t.  e.  whilst  walking,  constantly  repeat  the  hidma.  (a) 
"  TVavel  sitting  at  home  ;**  t.  c.  let  yonr  mind  contemplate  God  and  his  works.  "  In  at-' 
'*  sembliea  conTerse  with  yonr  belored  ;**&.«.  in  all  places,  eren in  a  crowd,  hnTesweet 
oommonion  with  God.    *<  By  the  grace  of  the  Panjnton.    O  AUee  !  Assist.*' 


(a.)  This  consists  in  four  words  which  the  pioos  inTariably  repeat  over  and  orer 
when  walking,  and  rerohre  in  their  minds  one  word  at  OTery  step  they  take.  The  words 
are,  1st.  Lak,  2d.  n-iah-hah,  Sd.  May,  4th.  Lak, 
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will  you  not  give  the  fnqeerM  nome  kowra^kotmrfe*  (money)  to 
woombool (anienic--their  food)?*'  Fuqeerg  technically  denominite 
kmaro'hofwrfe.     If  any  one  doeii  not  f^^ve  tliem  somethings  tbej 
the  following  ooaplct : 

Data  ihay  no  mur  gy^at/y  mh'^y^y  mukk^hee  ehooi; 
Dayna^laj/na  hooch  nu-h^eUy  lurnay  ho  mawfood, 

Tlie  gen'rous  all  arc  dead  and  gone. 
And  niggard  churlft  remain  alone  ; 
Of  charity  wc  hear  no  more, 
But  fttruggling  each  to  swell  his  storcf 

When  they  are  about  to  de|)art  from  any  place,  the   nv^tfCtftHNftf- 
foqra  repeats  the  following  couplet : 

Ugur  gaytee^  sur^a-sur^  bad  geerudj 
Churag''€~Mooqbillan  hurgiz  numeerud. 

Were  this  vast  universe  one  blast  of  rushing  air. 
The  lamp  of  GodV  elect  would  bum  undying  there,  t 

and  afler,  calls  out  ^^  shahir  ko  shukur^  moonkir  ho  ^^  teUtr/^f 

llien  the  band  reply,  ^'  rah  e-mowla  deen-^pygumbur.'^^ 

These  fuqeers  go  about  repeating  and  acting  as  above  deacribad, 

3.  MwfTUMnLH    The  dress  is  as  follows :  on  the  head,  a  feoTs  cap, 
or  a  long  sugar-loaf  paper  cap,  having  a  aueu  behind,  made  of  afipaof 

Cper,  trailing  along  the  ground,  beautitnlly  ornamented  with  goU- 
f,  Ac  Sometimes  the  cap  is  made  with  panes  of  riasa  aD  rofuid,  in 
the  form  of  a  lantern,  having  suspended  on  the  outside  of  it  shreds  of 
hofffur  (tinfoil)  or  tinsel,  or  white  and  red  net-worked  paper.  Thqr 
put  a  lighted  wax-candle  inside  of  it,  and  wearing  it  at  night,  waHi 
about :  it  has  a  pretty  appearance.  Instead  of  a  cap  they  aometiniaa 
wear  a  shawl  or  red  domUta^  or  any  other  cloth  ;  others  aMin  have  ripe 
lemons  threaded  dangling  all  round  the  head.  BooncT  the  neck,  a 
red,  yellow,  black,  or  white  doouUa  is  twisted,  and  worn  in  the  fonn 
of  a  hudd'hee  or  heemael,  or  a  shawl  or  handkerchief  passed  through 

*  Kemra  litcnllj  meaai  s  Isrgs  flhdl ;  kowrte  s  Miall  eae. 

t  Utmlly. 

'*Tb6  generoiit  sr«  all  dead,  miMn  are  only  Mt ; 

«*  Tbare  to  no  grnng  or  Uking,  }mi  ihtj  mn  e*er  rsady  to  falit** 

;  LH  "Were  the  wlwla  onifenaitM  wflli  wiad.  U  coaU  aol  pmiUji 
**  At  Kght  (i.  #.  the  oAprtair)  of  the  Beet" 

I  LilvaUj."iiigartotbe  bafioriag  ('.  r  gralsM  wenklppcr).  aadal 
**  aabtlMiriiic  1**  i  •.  BBj  IIm  btsivetaal  ba  lewarM.  aad  Ikoss  whDtor  as Wf 
or.  MaMiDfi  be  to  the  charitabla  and  cimaa  to  thaae  who  rafaat  as. 

I  "WearaoBtliaroadtoheafan.SBdo«ri«liciOBtotbatortbe  FfopM. 

1  Liltrany.'*fkmtfe*lbaBatoaafafteraailoTtr.wboaaariMi«iwa»l7ls<^.l«7)- 
Um  Abtlard  and  Htloito  of  iha  Bait. 
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rings.  Tho  body  is  besmeared  witli  wfidul  or  k'hurree  (pipe-clay^. 
On  each  aim  two  or  three  handkerchiefs  are  tied,  with  their  ends 
dangling,  and  sometimes  a  bazoo-^bund  over  one  of  them.  Bound  the 
waist  is  a  gporgee  (breeches)  or  toonagee.  Li  their  hands  they  carrj- 
m  torla  (prop,  kora)  cat-o-one  (thick)  tail,  a  hWhar  or  dagger,  a 
sword,  a  bicVhwa  (sort  of  dagger),  a  maroo^  or  two  antelope-horns 
joined  at  their  base,  a  satM  (a  javeUn  all  of  iron),  a  qumehee  (whip), 
or  a  cKhurrte  (switch).  On  the  legs  is  a  g^hoongroo  or  g'hdntee.  Some 
also  having  fixed  limes  to  the  points  of  a  couple  of  bich'hway  fasten  one 
on  each  arm. 

Thus  equipped,  they  proceed  to  each  aslu>cr'khana  and  dance  in 
a  cirde  (which  dance  is  termed  ghoammaj  or  whirling),  and  keep  step 
to  the  music  of  the  duf.  (Append.  Mus.  Instr.)  The  figure  of  the 
dance  consists  in  four  motions,  to  which  they  keep  time  by  repeating 
the  following  words  protracted  in  the  utterance  ^  alUe  !  allee  !  aUe$  f 

• 
4.  Lylaj  the  wife  of  (the  preceding)  Mujnoon.  Among  the 
Mufruxm  set  of  fuqeers  there  is  one  to  represent  Lyla,  whose  dress  is  as 
foDows:  He  has  tne  whole  surface  ofnis  body,  from  bead  to  foot, 
glued  over  with  cotton ;  even  the  cloth  which  he  wears  in  the  form  of 
a  htrnggUe  around  his  waist  (the  only  dress  he  has)  undergoes  the  same 
operation.  In  his  hands  he  holds  a  cup,  sometimes  full  o($undul  or 
Mhurlmty  or  a  man's  skull-cup,  a  ooooannt  shell,  or  a  turtle  ckippa 
{eidipash)  and  a  fan  or  paper  nosegay.  On  the  head  he  wears  a  three- 
cornered  paper  cap. 

i.  B'lmrrung.  This  man's  whole  body  is  besmeared  with  M 
gofffft^o  (red  oobre)  mixed  with  water.  He  ties  a  shawl,  handkerchief, 
or  any  ooloured  doth  on  the  head  with  a  small  flag  fixed  on  the  top ; 
and  like  the  mujnocfnM  he  wears  heemaeU  (shoulder-belts)  of  dopuUaa. 
On  his  loins  or  legs  are  g'hoong-rooj  ghaniee€aiy  or  zung  and  goorgee 
(breeches).  He  girds  his  loins  well,  and  in  dancing,  kicks  ms  pos- 
teriors with  his  heels,  calling  out  ''AlUs  !  Allee  I  AUee  !  tm^  r 

6.  MuUung.  Their  head-dress  consists  of  a  knob  or  knot  on  one 
side  made  with  tlie  hair  or  doth,  passed  through  a  chukhuTj^  around 
whkh  they  twist  red  thread,  lannarUyt  or  got^luLi  On  eaoh 
wrist  are  two  or  four  hurray  (metallic  bracelets  Q).  The  ec^  of  a 
handkerchief  (gooloobund)  is  passed  under  one  arm  and  the  two  uppw 
ends  fiewtened  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  a  ayilf^,  kunt^hoy  maUj 
and  tMth^eh  are  put  round  the  neck.    A  humaamrbund  of  any  kind  of 

*  Jffhm,  or  Bhoomf  a  oorraptkm  ofg'koom  (t.  e.  go  round). 

t  ChMnar^  s  wMpon  (rwcimhlhig  s  qnoit  in  iiss  tad  riispc),  vmA  prmdptlfy  bj  the 
99ekM{nkhM)  fonriiting  ofan  iraariag,  whidithej  throw  with  great  doteiltj.  Thtj 
e$rrj  it  aboat  them  on  the  head  placed  on  the  top  of  their  torbant. 

X  JTiRMrec,  broad  gold  or  eOrar  lace. 

S  Go<'Aa»  narrow  gold  or  eflter  lace. 

I  OfiroBybraie,  or  copper. 
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cloth  encircles  the  waist  ;  a  lutiffoia  is  passed  round   the  loins,  and  cm 
the  right  ankle  is  a  dal  or  tara. 

These  men  likewise  roam  about,  visit  the  ashoor'khanaj  and  mov« 
ing  their  hands,  rattle  the  kurray ;  and  so  doing  call  out  ''  Kurk  shah 
"  mudar  /''•  or  "  Kurk  /too  /"t  Then  one  of  the  mullungs  repeats  the 
following  couplet  : 

IlnrdiH  daretj  surfkoon  dur  rah'^  hoo^ 
Lnn  iunaloo'l  burn  huta  tun/ttqoo  ; 

Ijct  all  your  wealth  to  pious  works  be  given, 
What's  sown  in  charity  is  reaped  in  Heaven.^ 
then  all  the  rest  sing  out  in  reply,  "  Kurk  deen  r\ 

7.  Anggayfhee  nhah  (or  king  Chafing-dish).  His  garb  is  as 
follows,  viz.  :  the  bead  bare,  or  a  m/Iee  wound  round  it ;  a  lunggcUs 
round  the  loins,  and  an  iron  chain  for  a  waist-belt  The  body  is  nib- 
bed over  with  k'hurree  (pipe-clay)  or  bhubhoot  (cow-dung  ashes)  ;  and 
he  carries  in  one  hand  a  dust-punna  (or  pair  of  tongs). 

He  walks  about  with  an  anggayilue  or  chafing-dish ;  i.  ^.  a  fing- 
ment  of  an  eartlien  vessel  held  on  the  pahn  of  his  hand,  kindling  and 
blazing  a  fire,  in  which  he  heats  one  end  of  an  iron  chain,  while  the 
other  end,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  it,  hangs  outside.  Thus  he  viaita 
the  ashoar-khanat ;  and  there  holding  up  the  chain  by  the  rope  with  one 
hand,  dips  the  other  into  oil,  and  draws  it  along  the  rea-hot  part ; 
when  instantly  an  immense  and  sudden  blaze  is  produced,  to  the  great 
consternation  and  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  who  are  equally  aston- 
ished that  his  hand  does  not  bum  by  can^'ing  in  it  so  much  fire  on  a 
thin  earthen  vessel.  The  latter,  however,  he  contrives  to  do,  by  fil- 
ling the  bottom  of  the  chafing-dish  with  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  ofaloea 
and  cow-dung,  and  placing  over  it  ashes,  which  remain  moist  under  a 
kindled  fire  twenty-four  hours,  and  prevent  the  vessel  getting  hot 

8.  Sidde$  (pron.  ^/^dtr),  or  African.  Ten  or  twelve  men  black- 
en their  bodies  with  lamp-blark  and  oil,  to  rcM-'uililo  so  many  negroea. 
Their  di'ess  iii  as  follows.  For  the  head,  an  ill-shai>ed  cap,  made  of 
sheep  or  goatskin,  with  the  wool  or  hair  on,  or  of  blanket  or  mat. 
Bound  the  waist,  over  a  small  lunggotee^  thoy  wtmr  det^r  or  sheepskins 
with  the  hair  or  wool  on,  blanket^,  sackcloth,  or  mats.  In  tne  left 
hand  they  carry  a  Ih»w  made  of  baml)on,  an^l  in  the  ri;rht  a  small  stick 
fastened  to  a  cocoanut-shell,  containing  some  gravel  covered 
white  cloth,  and  sometimes  having  ghoongrooB  (small  belk) 
atached  to  it. 

Thus  equipped  they  visit  the  ashoor-kt^mnas^  and  danoe  to  tbe 


*  A  call  to  oar  taint.  Shah  Mndar  ?  t  A  call  to  Uim  ! 

I  LiL  What«m  yoo  have,  ipend  Uontharoad  of  IliiB(iii  CteiOTiosof  Ood)  : 
ihfy  will  B«Tcr  obUin  any  good  ootil  they  hettow  ic. 
{  A  call  10  religion  ! 
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ntllmg  of  their  coooanut-shells,  with  the  handle  of  which  they  strike 
their  bows. 

In  place  of  the  bow  and  cocoanut-shellf  they  sometimes  have 
a  moosul  in  the  left  hahd,  on  which  they  strike  with  a  stick  in  the 
right. 

By  contorting  their  mouths,  they  mimic  the  talk  of  negroes,  to 
which  the  imitation  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  and  they  appear  to 
people  like  real  Africans. 

Sometimes  among  their  troops  one  assumes  the  character  of  the 
gentler  sex.  Her  complexion  and  head-dress  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  men,  but  she  has  a  blanket  wrapped  round  her  waist,  hanging 
down  to  the  feet,  and  wears  a  cholee  (bodice),  and  is  more  particularly 
distinguished  by  having  an  artificial  breast  dangling  down  to  her 
knees.  She  is  employed  in  beating  the  ground  with  a  mooml  (or  long 
wooden  pestle),  while  the  men,  dancing  round  her,  laugh  and  joke 
with  her. 

9.  Bu-go-lay  or  bug^lay  (paddy  birds).  Ten  or  twelve  men, 
all  of  one  height,  rub  the  whole  of  their  bodies  over  with  cow-dung 
afthes,  and  wear  on  their  heads  white  paper  caps,  all  of  one  pattern, 
and  a  lunggota  round  the  loins. 

They  go  about,  holding  one  another  by  the  waist,  imitating  the 
sound  of  paddy-birds.  One  of  them  assumes  the  character  of  a  bhyree 
shah  (king  hawk),  and  every  now  and  then  suddenly  darts  upon  the 
paddy-bi^  ;  who  instantly  crouch  or  disperse,  and  oonceal  themselves 
behind  the  people.  If  they  surround  any  one  out  of  fun,  they  keep 
whirling  round  him  and  do  not  allow  him  to  escape.  In  short  they 
sport  like  real  falcons  and  herons. 

10.  Kuwtoay  shah  (king  crow).  They  besmear  their  whole 
bodies  with  pioe-day,  wear  B,jama  made  of  a  blanket  and  eyUes  on 
their  heads  and  around  their  necks ;  and  saying  a  variety  of  ludicrous 
things,  walk  about  each  with  a  cage  in  his  hmd,  containing  a  crow, 
(sometimes  also  a  frog)  or  carrying  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  a  crow 
fastened  to  it  by  the  legs. 

11.  Hat'h  kutoray^waloy  (carriers  of  jugs  in  their  hands).  They 
wear  a  shawl,  sylee^  or  daputta  on  the  head,  and  a  gooloobund  and 
ku/nee,  or  heemaely  all  red,  green,  or  yellow,  round  the  neck.  The 
body  or  face  is  besmeared  with  sundulj  and  they  htive' gujrai/  on  their 
wrists ;  handkerchiefs  on  their  arms  ;  a  loang  round  their  loins,  and  a 
silver  tonxy  or  dal  round  the  right  ankle. 

With  a  cup  in  the  hand,  they  go  about  recounting  the  sorrows,  of 
the  Mohurrum  before-mentioned,  narrating  celebrated  battles,  or 
reciting  eulogiums  on  individuals.    The  people,  on  being  pleased  with 
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these,  drop  some  money  into  the  cnp,  Theie  go  about  in  ^pmfWad 
moving  their  cups  from  side  to  side,  sometimes  sing  to  the  mkmmg 
effect : 

Pysa  day  na  ray  Baboo  : 
Pysa  day  na  ree  maee  : 
Pvia  day  na  ray  AUah ; 
H&i'h  kutora  doodhka. 

0  Grod !  grant  some  money ; 
Gk>od  master !  some  money ; 
Sweet  mistress  I  some  money; 
For  the  milk-jug,  my  honey  !* 

or, 

Durreea  menjuhazan  chulana; 
Deen  ka  bawta  churhana ; 
Basfgee  Bungala  layna  ; 
Syr  hirro  Room  o  Sham  ka. 

Our  ships  must  sail  across  the  ocean. 
Our  sacred  flag  be  put  in  motion. 
To  seize  Bengaia*s  plains  combine. 
Then  march  througn  Rome  and  Palestine,  t 

Concluding  with  the  chorus  <^  Ilat'h'baora  doodk  la,*'  (er  ibe 
milk  hand-jug). 

12.  Jullaleeaa  or  khalrefan.  These  have  no  particular  dreaSylmt 
wear  fanciful  caps  of  every  dcflcription,  and  immense  turbans  of  stmr, 
leather,  or  mat  On  the  neck  they  have  rosaries  and  necklaces  made 
of  all  sorth  of  fruits.  Some  have  their  faces  half  blackened.  Thev 
bodies  are  covered  all  over  with  pipe-cUy;  they  wear  dionsands  of 
kinds  of  garlands  around  their  neck^t;  and  sometimes  have  dried 
pimipkins  hanging  suspended  from  all  parts  of  them. 

One  of  the  band  carries  in  his  hand  a  female  doll  of  abide 
form,  with  which  he  taunts  people  by  telling  them  that  it  is  i 

Kjidmothcr ;  wliile  each  of  the  rest  has  some  leather  roOod  «p  ii 
form  of  a  club,  with  which  they  strike  every  poor  nan  ori 
on  the  head  that  comes  in  their  way.     Thus  tfiey  go  about  i 

13.  Nuqnfui'hHndff  (a  partirtilar  olass  ot  fii^^^i  so  called).  Taqf 
few  assume  tiiiA  character.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  tha 
BoMuwafuqe^a  before  mentioned,  with  two  things  additionalf  a  Aoirw 
ia  and  an  alfa ;  but  their  characteristic  mark  is  a  lamp  bumiMin 
the  hand,  and  their  making  their  appearance  only  at  ni^htM9 


*  Ut  lMj.iiuut«r«giTapioe!Isi/,mittras^fk«spiMlOGo4gnali 
To  Uie  csBisr  of  iho  BUk-Jsg. 

t  Or  rsthw  ibvomli  8rna  aad  Tvkqr  or  Hm  Ruimm  mi^ptt. 
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lamp  it  formed  into  two  compartments,  the  upper  one. (in  the  centre) 
ountaina  the  oil ;  the  other  is  empty,  to  receive  the  pice  or  cowries, 
or  such  presents  as  the  charitable  are  disposed  to  give.  Thej  walk 
aboat  the  lanes  and  ba»arsj  repeating  excellent  verses  in  praise  of 
the  Deity,  and  on  the  anguish  of  tlie  grave:  also  rehearsing  the 
innumerable  advantages  of  a  light ;  thus : 

L&kV&n  kurar  khurch  ka, 
BanidChay  uggur  muhulj 
KMlee  purra  ruhayga 
Dumree  ka  nuheen  churag. 

If  on  one  palace  millions  you  expend, 

Without  a  lamp  of  half  a  farthing's  cost. 
Your  edifice  is  void  from  end  to  end, 

Its  colours  blank,  its  gorgeous  beauties  lost. 

He  is  generally  accompanieil  by  a  groat  number  of  spectators, 
men,  women,  and  children.  When  any  one  brings  a  child  to  him, 
he  applies  a  little  of  the  burnt  wick  of  his  lamp  to  its  forehead  or 
cheek,  in  order  that  the  child  may  not  cry  much  ana  be  obstinate. 

•  14.  Hcqee  Ahmuq  and  Ilajee  Bay-tm^joof  (Pilgrim  Fool  and 
PQgrim  Idiot).  They  wear  uncommonly  long  caps  on  the  head; 
alfa,  or  a  large  joo6/>a  and  mala  round  the  neck ;  and  each  one  carries 
in  the  hand  an  enormous  sized  rosar}',  a  wooden  platter,  large  or 
small,  and  an  immense  long  walking-stick.  Tliey  have  a  beard  reaching 
down  to  the  navel,  mustachios,  tno  hair  of  tfie  head  formed  of  flax, 
and  enormous  artificial  paunches ;  which,  visiting  the  ashoor-khfinoiy 
thej  strike  against  one  another  ;  and  standing  back  to  back,  say  their 

K avers,  ana  stoooing,  also  strike  their  posteriors  together.  They 
la  such  comical  conversations,  and  have  such  ogling  with  one 
another,  that  a  person  who  has  not  smiled  for  a  dozen  years,  or  is 
absorbed  in  religious  reverie,  will  at  tlie  very  sight  of  these  buffoons, 
and  on  hearing  their  arguments,  scarcely  oe  able  to  refrain  from 
langhing. 

15.  Booddha,  Booddhee  (an  old  man  and  an  old  womtm^.  A 
couple  of  men  representing  these,  sit  on  a  high  scaffolding.  Tne  old 
man  exhibiting  a  male  countenance  painted  on  cloth  fastened  to  his 
fiu»,with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  wooden  sword  in  his  hand,  threatens 
the  spectators  below,  if  any  one  utter  aught  against  the  old  woman, 
his  wife.  He  sits  in  a  state  of  taciturnity  shaking  his  head  ;  the  two 
every  now  and  then  kissing  each  other.  The  old  woman,  also  wearing 
a  female  mask  painted  on  doth  with  a  large  nuth  (or  ring)  suspended 
Id  her  nose,  and  imi&ting  the  shrill  voice  of  an  old  woman,  keeps 
obattering  a  number  of  such  ridiculous  things  as  no  one  ever  heard 
before.  As  to  the  volubility  of  Hajee  Ahmwjj  &c.  they  may  be  said 
to  be  children  or  infants  compared  to  this  old  woman  whose  gifl  of  the 
gab  exceeds  anything  of  the  lund  to  be  met  with  among  old  women  is 
real  life,  and  can  onqr  be  oonoeivwi  by  heiKring  her. 
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IH.    Biffh  (or  timr).    They  make  an  artificial  B^an  of  a  tigar 
ad  cover  it  with  cloth  painted  like  ita  akini  arm- 


with  split  bambooe  an( 

ing  hia  nails  with  sharp  iron  claws  like  those  of  that  animaL  The 
man  entering  his  cell  runs  crawling  on  all  fours,  playing  about  in  the 
bazar.  Or  they  paint  their  own  bodies  in  imitation  of  a  tiger,  wear  a 
eholna  and  kach'Aa  about  the  waist,  and  a  chain  or  rope  tied  to  the 
loinsy  with  a  long  bamboo  tail  supported  by  two  or  three  men  ;  and 
walking  and  running  about  witii  a  piece  of  flesh  in  their  mouths, 
ftighten  the  people.  The  children  run  away  at  the  sight  of  them.  If^ 
to  witness  sport,  any  person  gives  one  of  them  a  sheep,  he  throws  it 
Jciwn  on  the  ground,  and  like  a  real  tiger,  catches  it  by  the  throat 
with  his  teeth  and  sucks  its  blood  ;  and  tearing  open  its  ahdomen,  he 
takes  out  its  entrails  and  even  eats  a  little  of  its  nesh  :  the  people  who 
attend  him  walking  oiF  with  the  rest  Some  make  a  hollow  tiger*8 
head  with  wood,  and  insert  the  head  into  it,  and  wear  a  shurraee  and 
angwrVha  painted  over  like  tlic  skin  of  a  tiger. 

17.  Mutkee  Shah,  Four  or  five  of  ihejullalee/ugeerBCKrryemA 
a  mutkee  (small  earthen  pot)  in  thoir  hands,  containing  chunnay  (Ben- 

SJ  horse-gram),  rattling  them  as  they  go  along.  Every  now  and  then 
ey  take  a  handful  of  the  gram  and  offer  it  to  tlie  people  ;  but  the 
moment  any  one  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  they  put  it  into 
their  own  mouth  and  jwint  to  the  heavcn.s. 

First  <»nc  of  them  ro|)cats  some  ludicrous  voi>»c  or  other  by  him- 
self ;  then   the  rest  join  him  and  repeat  tlie  same  in  chorus. 

18.  Chutnee  Shah.  His  dress  is  like  that  of  the  jallaUf^  bat  he 
has  a  small  mortar  tied  to  his  loins  and  a  i)estle  in  his  hand.  Having 
put  into  the  mortar  a  little  green  ginger,  garlic,  tamarind,  rkHtim^ 
sweetmeats,  majixnij  hhung^  in  short  any  thing  eatable,  he  jpounds  them, 
singing,  "  I  am  making  qaze^^  chutnee  /"  '*  1  am  making  koiwat$ 
"  chUnce  r  "  I  am  making  wohuhdar's  chitnef.  r  "  Most  dclicioiiB 
^^  chutupe  r  "Bravo,  chuhwer  and  as  he  sometimes  distribatea 
some  of  it  among  children,  there  is  p»norally  a  great  number 
surrounding  him.  Oceasiunally  lx)th  nit^ii  and  women  among  the 
Hpeetaturs  beg  some  of  it  and  cat  it ;  for  biding  iH>ni]>oscd  of  a  variety  of 
eatables,  it  has  at  the  time  a  very  agreeable  taste ;  but  when  majoatk 
tir  bhnug  is  mi\e<l  witli  it,  tlie  young  and  oKl  iioojile,  not  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  inebriating  substances,  an*  so  much  artei*ted  by  it,  that 
some  lie  inn^n^iblf*  for  hour?*;  whilt*  others  lieoonie  incoherent  in  their 
speech. 


19.  Hukeein  (or  physician).  His  dress  is  like  tlwt  of  the 
itanwra.  Tie  assumes  tin*  character  of  an  old  sago,  and  having  pre* 
i*ured  a  loan  misenible  hntking  tattoo*  pUces  on  his  back  upwaroa  of 


*  Avrry  infrrior  ipci-irt  of  horif,  brvd  iu  the  ooantnri  «bIuc  from  levca  to   ivcatj 
mpcet.  I.  r.  rron  sbout  foortcen  to  forty  thilliiigR. 
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two  bondred  little  ba£8,  wiiii  all  soiis  of  seeds,  leaves,  finits,  flowers, 
AflL  and  either  takes  ms  seat  on  the  animal  or  walks  alongside  of  him. 
Wherever  he  rests  he  takes  the  drugs  off  the  horse ;  and  repeating 
their  names,  jocularly  descants  on  the  peculiar  and  excellent  virtues 
of  each.  For  example,  holding  up  a  parcel  to  the  spectators,  he  ob- 
serves :  ^^  This  contains  an  excellent  powder  which  is  a  capital  laxa- 
**  tive ;  if  given  to  one  whose  bowels  are  regular  and  who  does  not 
^^  require  it,  it  gently  opens  them,  procuring  certainlv  not  more  than 
^^  a  hundred  evacuations,  and  each  motion  i^ucing  the  patient  to  his 
**  last  extremity.  By  the  use  of  it,  not  the  sh'ghtest  vestige  of  impu- 
"  riiy  or  corruption  will  remain  ;  nay,  the  very  intestines  themselves 
"  wiU  be  purged  out :  but,  that  is  a  matter  of  not  the  least  conse- 
"  quence.  To  remedy  the  looseness,  I  shall  administer  such  a  bolus, 
"  tiiat  the  discharge  will  continue  even  after  death."  Again :  "  I 
"  have  a  pill  of  such  virtue  in  my  possession,  given  to  me  by  my 
"  father  on  his  death-bed,  called  ^'ummo/  akhia^  that  if  it  be  exhibited 
"  to  a  ba-vmaoof  (sensible  man),  he  will  in  a  very  few  minutes  be 
"  transformed  into  a  fakhtay  alias  a  hay-vrnqoof  (or  fool)."  And 
"  Here  is  an  unjun  made  of  a  seed  which  his  highness  my  preceptor, 
**  Zad  oolla  Iioo  OomurufioOj  first  of  all  taught  me,  named  jummdl 
**  ffota  :*  a  capital  application,  and  an  excellent  remedy  for  diseases 
**  of  the  eye.  If  you  apply  the  jummdl  gota  to  one  eye,  instantiy 
"  both  become  lota  (blind).  In  short,  I  have  such  excellent  reme- 
**  dies,  that  whoever  makes  use  of  them  dies  even  before  his  appointed 
**  time." 

In  this  way  he  talks  ironically,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being 
listened  to.  He  adds :  "  The  Almighty  has  endowed  me,  to  such  a 
**  wonderful  degree,  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  healing  art, 
**  that  into  whatsoever  house  I  enter,  my  footsteps  seem  to  it  like  the 
**  welcome  approach  of  the  angel  of  death.  Should  any  one  say  to  him, 
"  Doctor  Sanib,  feel  my  puke ;"  or  should  the  doctor  himself  offer 
to  do  so,  he  applies  some  of  the  down  found  on  the  pod  of  the  cowitchf 
to  the  end  of  his  fingers,  and  rubs  it  on  the  wrist  while  in  the  act  of 
feeling  the  pulse.  The  instant  it  touches  the  patient's  skin,  it  occa- 
sions such  an  intolerable  degree  of  itching,  that  by  unavoidabtB 
scratching  swellings  are  produced.  The  patient,  in  distress,  inquires 
of  his  physician  what  he  has  done  to  him.  To  which  the  other  replies, 
^^  Nothing  at  all,  my  child ;  Almighty  Gtxl  has  blessed  me  with  such 
"  powers  of  working  miracles  and  cures,  that  the  mere  touch  of  my 
"  finger  has  developed  your  malady.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  now 
^^  about  to  apply  such  a  capital  embrocation  to  it,  that  it  will  make 
"  the  artery  burst,  arid  cause  the  blood  to  flow  so  freely,  that  tiie 
^^  moment  life  becomes  extinct  the  itching  will  cease."  So  saving, 
he  is  about  to  apply  something,  when  the  patient  alarmed  and  in  a 
great  rage,  loads  mm  with  abuse  and  walks  off. 

*  Crotoa  nat    Croton  tigUnm,  Willd. 

t  Ck)w-ifich  or  cow-age.    Stiiolobiiim  pmriens,  P.  S. 
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20.  Mooiofir  Shah  (or  his  miyestythe  traveller).  Hi«  dnm^  de- 
ls like  that  of  the  fHmutca  fuqeen.  He  carries  a  large  bag,  with  a 
ft^reat  number  of  smaller  ones  in  it,  containing  eatable  matenalaand 
cooking  utensils,  together  with  a  mortar  and  pestle,  sieve,  fumaoe,  4a» 
on  his  back,  in  imitation  of  a  traveller,  visits  every  askoor^kkaMOj  aod 
there  makes  a  display  of  them.  He  is  so  well  provided  with  aU  the 
requisites  of  a  traveller  tliat  he  does  not  require  to  co  elsewhere  fiar 
anything.  Sometimes  goinff  to  one  of  the  ^incipd  oiAoar-JUaiias^ 
i.  e.  where  there  is  a  turguroky  he  puts  down  his  load,  lights  a  fire  and 
prepares  rotee  or  scdutij  and  takes  and  deposits  it  in  preeenoa  of  tiie 

surguroh^  eating  a  little  of  it  himself,  and  distributing  some  by  i " 

portions  among  tlie  other  /uqurt ;  ibr  it  is  a  technical  phrase  i 
them 

Where'er  their  bed,  there  is  their  seat. 
And  where  they  sleep,  they  cook  and  eat 

21.  J/ogo/ (Mogul).  His  dress  is  like  ihzi  of  H<yei 
but  he  carries  in  his  hand  only  a  rosary  and  a  stick.  He  has  four  or 
five  attendants  about  him,  dressed  like  himself.  The  names  of  all  of 
them  terminate  in  beg:  thus,  Gajur  Beg,*  Shulgum  Beg,t  Mircheo 
Beg,t  Bygun  Beg,§  with  whom  he  jocundly  converses  in  a  jargon  of 
Persian  and  Hindee. 

22.  Btyaj'khora  (usurer).  Their  dress  is  like  that  of  tho 
jullalee ;  only  that  some  have  their  faces  half  blackened,  others  wholly 
so  ;  and  they  observe,  ^^  I  am  such  a  fair  beauty,  tliat  1  shall  be  tb 
^^  first  individual  whom  the  Almighty  will  summon  at  the  day  of  reanr* 
"  rection ;  for  I  shall  be  speedily  rectt^ized  by  every  one,  who  will 
^'  observe,  ^  Ah  !  this  is  one  of  God's  eli^ct.'  As  to  the  profession  of 
*^  gaining  my  livelihood  by  usury,  it  has  descended  to  me  from  mj 
^^  forefathers,  and  tlierefore,  should  even  my  own  father  owe  me  inter- 
^^  est,  were  it  merely  a  cmorety^  I  woidd  not  {>ermit  his  corpse  to  be 
^^  buried  until  the  said  interest  was  paid  ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
^'  borrow  money  from  me,  let  him  first  pay  me  the  interest  of  the  saaso 
^^  for  the  period  he  is  desirous  of  having  Uie  loan  of  it,  and  when  thai 
'^  time  is  expired  as  much  interest  again  ;  for  Uod  has  enioined  in  the 
^'  Qoran^  that  the  face  of  every  man  who  receives  usury  shall  be  turn* 
^*  ed  black  at  the  day  of  resurrection, — mine  excepted.*' 

He  mortH>vcr  carries  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  looking  into  it  aifa 
to  every  one  he  meets,  ''  I  have  a  small  account  to  adjust  with  too* 
^^  Look  here  :  on  such  a  day  you  borrowed  money  from  me,  and  hvre 
^*  not  discharged  die  debt ;  I  may  remit  the  principal,  but  I  ahall,  on 
*^  no  account,  give  up  the  inU*rost'* 


*  Lord  Carrot    f  I^o*^  Turnip,    t  Lord  Chillf ,  (kju  peppsr). 

%  Lord  BriniAl,  or  «gf  plant  •.  tolunui  — fciafins>  Un. 

q  A  mrrff.  fron  ftihty  lo  OM  Imtfred  of  wbieb  ro  to  a  pir«  (or  balf-poaajr). 
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SS.  Mwrdafarmh  (oaniers  of  the  dead).  Tm  or  twelve jvUa- 
ImanM  kj  an  artificial  fattman  figure,  shrmided,  on  a  oountiy  (Indian) 
O0I,  with  a  shoe  and  adipper  nnder  the  head  for  apiUow ;  and  waving 
over  him  a  broom  for  a  moorchhulj  tiiey  pot  some  -fire  on  a  larM  piece 
ef  a  broken  Ma%  f  earthen  pot),  or  on  a  plate,  and  instead  of  burning 
inoeoee  they  bom  oried  cow  or  horse-duns,  near  its  head.  Weeping 
and  saying  many  amurin^  things,  they  W8&  i^Mmt  with  it  through  the 
ioMotSy  owing  out,  ^^  This  individual  died  without  any  owner  ;  pray 
**  bestow  something  for  its  burial."  The  people  of  every  home  to 
which  they  go,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  disagreeable  and  inauspi« 
cious  a  sight,  instantly  give  them  something  as  an  inducement  to 
depart  Snould  they  not  give  any  thing,  but  begin  to  dispute  the 
pomt,  they  throw  red  chiUiea.  hair,  and  aU  sorts  of  offensive  materials, 
into  the  mre  on  the  plate,  and  placing  it  before  them  observe,  ^^  This  is 
'^  scent  which  will  refresh  your  spirits  :  smell  it  well ;  for  it  is  the 
^^  odour  destined  for  you  dler  deatb.^^  They  get  vexed  at  this,  and 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  additional  annoyance,  thdy  hasten  to 
give  them  a  trifle ;  and  tjliese,  on  the  other  hand,  never  depart  until  they 
get  something. 

24.  Thar  ^hah  (king  tiree).  His  dress  is  that  of  the>fl/a2ee. 
He -takes  a  small  tree,  suspends  various  kinds  of  frnits  on  its  brancbesy 
ties  a  orow  to  it  by  the  legs,  and  carries  it  abouti  calling  out,  ^^  Tidw 
^*  care  !  crouch  down  I  for  a  blacd^  owl  has  made  its  appearance  and 
"  devoured  the  prince  of  firuits  !"  concluding  with  "  H&t^  h&t  bku- 

S5.  Jog^ean  (Bindoo  mendicants).  Four  or  ^ve  men  having 
rigged  themselvee  out  in  the  gtxrh  of  Hindoo  jogees  (mendicants),  go 
and  remain  at  the  ashoor^khanat ;  and  playing  upon  seetar^  duf^  dhoi' 
keej  and  khunjeeree.  sing  songs,  elegies,  mournful  ditties,  and  funeral 
poems,  in  a  beautiful  manner. 

26.  Buqqal  (a  Hindoo  shop-keeper\  He  is  dressed  like  one  of 
that  oasto,  viz.  on  his  head  a  tnrban  ;  on  nis  forehead  streaks  of  cow- 
dung  ashes,  with  a  spot  in  the  centre,  made  with  a  mixture  of  turmeric 
and  quicklime,  or  mndul  and  turmeric  ;*  to  his  ears,  vogool  (alias  koonr 
did)  or  large  Hindoo  ear-rings  ;  suspended  from  nis  neck,  a  zoonar 
(Brahminic^  thread)  ;  on  his  wrists,  kurratf  (bangles) ;  on  his  fingers, 
gold  or  silver  rings  ;  round  his  waist,  a  kurdarcy  and  round  his  loins, 
a  white  punehee.  He  carries  in  his  hand  an  iron  style  and  a  bundle 
of  palmyra  leaves  whereon  to  write  his  acooimts. 

One  accompanies  him  in  the  ODifom  of  a  sepoy,  who,  enrer  awl 
anon,  beats  and  threatens  him,  ^V^j  ^^  1m^  tn&t^  you  fod,  yoa 
^^have  considerably  overcharged  me.  He,  on  the^iwer  hand,  not 
understanding  a  word  the  sepoy  aays,  retnms  him,  in  joke,  plenty  of 
abuse  in  his  own  peculiar  phiaseolqgy. 

*  An  exckDttion  for  driviiig  awsy  birds,  &e. 
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•  27.  Shawbala  (or  boy).  They  select  an  nneoinmoiily  pretty  boy, 
deck  him  out  in  female  apparel  of  gold  or  silver  tissue,  and  adorn  Inm 
with  a  superfluity  of  ornaments  and  jewels,  and  seat  tiim  on  a  small 
eminence.  While  he  assumes  a  very,  sedate  countenance,  jesters  and 
buiibons  stand  below,  and  say  a  variety  of  obscene  and  ludicrous  thingp, 
endeavoring  to  make  him  laugh,  but  in  vain.  Should  he,  however, 
betray  tlie  slightest  symptom  of  a  smile,  they  instantly  drop  a  curtain 
to  prevent  its  being  perceived  by  the  spectators,  and  a  few  minatea 
afterwards  raise  it  again. 

28.  Sur-e-bay-tun ,  tun^e^bay-gur  (head  bodiless ;  body  headless^. 
In  some  aBluxjr^khaucutj  one  man,  by  some  contrivance,  conceals  his 
head  under  ground  or  under  a  country-ro^,  and  only  displays  his  body  ; 
while  another  buries  his  body,  and  makes  his  head  appear  above  ground, 
to  represent  a  decapitated  corpse.  Between  these  they  place  a  bloody 
sword,  and  sprinkle  tlie  spot  with  a  red  dye  to  imitate  blood.  Some- 
times two  persons,  resembling  robbers,  are  seen  tliere ;  and  a  man, 
acting  in  the  character  of  a  woman,  sits  crying  and  saying,  ^^  BobbeiB 
^^  have  murdered  my  brother  (or  husband) ;  bestow  something  that 
"  I  may  go  and  bury  him.'' 

29.  NuqU4  ttftali  (king  Story-teller).  His  dress  is  that  of  the 
juUaUf.  He  keeps  about  him  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rat,  a  crow,  and  an 
ass,  and  relates  a  number  of  most  amusing  anecdotes.  A  large 
concourse  of  people  always  surround  him. 

30.  Kummul  shah  (king  Blanket).  Th'o  or  three  people  take 
each  a  country-blanket,  and  having  made  a  hole  in  it,  put  tiwir 
heads  through.  Advancing  forwards,  and  stepping  backwaids,  tliey 
repeat  verses  replete  with  ludicrous  allusions,  such  as 

Upon  mv  wedding  day  a  good  fat  cock  was  slain. 

And' with  two  pounds  of  rice  we  fed  ten  thousand  men. 

A  penny  was  provided  for  a  treat  so  grand. 

And  when  the  bills  were  paid  tlirec  rarthings  left  in  hand.* 

Cliorus.   Sav,  how  how  how  ?  Say  how  how  how  ?  Say  how  how  how  ? 
\Vhy  !  so  so  so !  why  !  so  so  so  !  why !  mi  so  so ! 

Again : 

My  doating  mother  reared  me  with  tenderness  in  stores ; 
She  decked  me  in  a  blanket,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

31.  Khogfer  WWi  (king  Saddle).  One  in  the  dress  of  %jylUm 
wears  a  Khogeer  (a  native  saddle)  round  his  neck  and  arediyfat 
wound  round  his  head  :  and  promising  a  hevse  to  a  parcel  of  bojai 


*  Liu  At  mj  iiuirriagt  wm  ilaufhlered  one  cock  : 
Half  •  Mer  of  riM  diilribaUd  to  Uk'hi  • 
At  mj  wedding  wu  Mid  lo  U  cxpendtd  om  pice  ! 
B«i  oe  ttttliaf  accoonU  raoMlaod  tliit«  qurtcn. 


Skk  &.]i  wmijmmmmim*  Wi 


WLi^.^^lmx.  fga^u^  i^g#t9hfiia4^  giv^a.  you  1 1  im  going  to  ^et 

jyiUlM^  wl  otit^foUowiag  hio^  ^^  Now h^ ba^proyedhUoselCa liAfiT 
^f  KbiW'  be  }ia8i  proTod  hini^If  »  eonfmnded  li«£  I< '    He  only  amw^rsi 
mim  goes  along^  ^^  Han  l!  hm  I  (yes^  yea),  I.  am:  going  to  get  a  horse 
*^  given  yon  I" 

Sometimes  he  repeats  verses  somewhat  to  this  effect: 

In.  every  lane,  in  every  stre^^t. 

The  neaps  of  sweetmeato  rise  ; 
No8e-jeweU*d  damsels^  not  less  sweet, 

View  them  with  longing  eyes.* 

32.  Shurabee  (a  drunkard).  He  is  dressed  as  2ijuUaIee  or  haim- 
viay  havii^  a  black  alif{ot  letter  A  thus  t^)  marked  on  hift,  forekead, 
wkk  a  grog^bottle  filled  wiib  shupbtU  or  water  in  his  hand,  r^eating 
Toaraeaand  sentences  of  the  Qoran  in  praise  of  wine,  and  imbibing  it 
at  the  tame  time  in  liberal  potations.  Many  of  the  Moliurnim  fuqeers 
sit  with  him  for  two  or  fonr  days  together  in  the.  same  spot,  contend- 
ing and  disputing  on  the  subject  with  much  argument  and  controver- 
sy; as  in  the  ^ovan  (ioi,  has  pronoimced  both  drinking  wine  and 
eating  pork  to  be  unlawful ;  yet  he,  declaiming  eloquently  on  the 
kwfiuhess  of  his  beverage,  helps  himself  to  it  He  sometimes  wears 
a  leathern  zoormar  (or  Brahminical  thread)  lu*ound  his  neck. 

3d.  Qazee^-e-Liteen  and  QazM-^Bay  deen  (the  cursed  priest  and 
the  irreligious  priest—that  is,  Uie  deviFs  chapfaiins).  Thev  wear  a 
large  o^,  a  leathern  oap,  and  flaxen  beard  and  mustachios,  and 
counting  chaplets  which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  they  disseminate 
their  religious  principles  and  doctrines  among  the  people  ;  but  all 
ironically.  Thus  :  "  He  that  prays,  fasts,  or  gives  al^,  will  be 
"  exalted  to  the  seventh  hell  ;  he  that  gets  drunk,  gambles, 
'*  commits  adultery,  accepts  of  usury  or  bribe,  will  be  doomed  to 
"  the  seventh  heaven.** 

34.  Nfiwwab  (nabob).  This  man  has  his  whole  body  wound 
round  with  straw,  wears  an  enormous  cap  or  turban  of  the  same 
material,  long  flaxen  beard  and  mustachios. 

He  ie^  mounted  on  hor9ebaeky  and  has  four  or  five  people  attached 
to  his  train,  one  of  whom  carries  a  chair,  another  a  kooqqa  (consist- 
ing of  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  bamboo  fixed  to  it),  ana  like  other 
great  folks,  he  talks  big,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone  delivers  his  com- 
mands to  his  dependents,  while  in  mounting  his  horse  he  frequently 
tombles  over  on  the  opposite  side. 

*  In  erery  lane  I  traversed,  I  beheld  hflape  of  godgooleem 

And  a  nufh'(pT  JBoola^-)  lady  casting  at  them  longing  looks. 
t  Qazee  signifies  a  judge  or  nyig'rtr^  dTil  orcodeiiastiol ;  here  the  latter  only, 
or  rather  a  priest 

8 
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35.    Magkk  Skak  (king  teni-pegV  He  is  dreiaed  like  one  of  Am 

~  roiina  I ' 


jaUaUiy  but  has  a  few  oords  tied  roiind  his  waist,  to  the  end  otamid 
whieh  a  parcel  of  tent-pins  are  fastened,  trailing  akmc  the  grcMnd. 
He  carries  a  tent-peg  in  one  hand  and  a  mallet  in  the  ouier.  and  aagna 
to  every  one  whom    he  meets:  ^^If  you  dare  speak,  111 


*you; — if  you  dare  stir, — if  you  dare  sajr  ^yes,' — if  you  dare  aqr 
'^  'humph! , — if  you  dare  look  at  me, — if  you  dare  remain  silent, 
"  — FU  nammer  you." 


36.  Khodtm-ganm  (dig  and  bury).  He  wears  on  his 
a  straw  cap  or  turban  encircl^  with  ropes  ;  on  his  body,  a  mat  with 
a  hole  in  tne  middle  through  which  the  head  is  thrust';  his  waist  ia 
entwined  with  ropes ;  he  carries  on  his  shoulder  a  spade,  and  on  Us 
back  a  tuttee  (or  frame). 

Thus  attired  he  goes  about,  saying,  '^  whomsoever  I  please,  I 
"  take  hold  of,  throw  down  (ib'Aodon-^aron),  dig  and  bury  (orVheim 
**  gara)j  have  dug  and  buried;  and  should  he  spMik,  I  throw  a  ftar 
*^  additional  tutiee*  (or  frames)  of  earth  over  him.  For  digging  a  smaD 
**  grave  I  charge  a  hundred  rupees,  for  a  large  one,  five  rupeea.** 

At  times  he  stands  still,  eulogizing  the  beauty  of  his  soitof 
clothes,  saving:  ^'I  am  docked  out  in  a  turban,  a  mundeel^  tLJamm 
*^  and  a  $hil^  and  armed  with  a  pickaxe ;''  as  well  as  a  variety  of  oihar 
pleasantries ;  and  through  mischief,  when  he  sees  a  villager,  be  quick* 
\y  digs  a  small  hole,  and  catching  hold  of  him  lays  him  down  in  it, 
and  Sirows  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  on  him.  Then  one  obterveato 
him,  '^  Arise,  thou  dead,  and  eat  some  k^heer;^*  and  he,  nearly  i 
cated,  gets  up  as  auickly  as  he  can,  and  runs  off;  while  the 
enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense. 

37.  IIoanMoat  Ilaein  hay  fuqefrtm  (juqeers  of  St  Hoonnoor 
Hosein).  One  or  two,  dressed  like  the  Aoitiiiea,  save  that  their  alfa  ia 
dyed  with  red  ochre,  and  that  they  have  over  their  ears  ringMs  of 
natural  or  artificial  hair,  carry  in  one  hand  a  smaU  tray,  or  a  aooplmf 
with  a  couple  of  cakes  of  dried  cow -dung  on  it,  covered  with  tn  or 
twelve  beautiful  gold  and  silver-tissue  handkerchiefs,  and  adomad 
with  flowers;  in  the  other  a  mooreh'^hul  waving  over  it,  declaiming  in 
praise  of  it  thus:  ''  The  remains  of  a  personage  of  no  small  oonaa 
*'  quence  are  concealed  here:  he  performed  wonderfiil  miraclea.  Who- 
'*  ever  will  undertake  a  visit  to  hu  tomb  and  make  the  circuit  {imBaf) 
^*  of  it,  shall  never  experience  the  torments  of  hell^fire;  therefimpiti- 
**  tion  him,  and  make  your  requests  known  unto  him."' 

When  any  express  great  anxiety  to  see  the  gentlemaOy  ha 
removes  the  handkercliicfs  one  by  one,  with  great  dilatoriness,  and  at 
last  displays  the  oontents  of  the  tray;  on  beholding  which,  those  who 
asked  him  for  a  sight  of  it,  feel  quite  ashamed. 

38.  Nanmt  ikah,  alias  Namuk  puMtAi$  (a  follower  of  i^Miih. 
Four  or  five  men  assume  this  character.  Thev  wind  round  dwir  hoada 
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two  or  three  eoloxxred  m/leety  or  wear  white  caps;  in  the  centre  of  theif 
Areheads  is  a  teeka  (or  spot)  of  lamp-black;  their  frees  ate  besmeaied 
with  gundul;  on  their  necks  are  a  gooloobundj  heemaeely  and  a  neddaoe 
of  white  beads  ;*  round  their  waists  two  colonred  daputtaa  are  twisted; 
and  they  carry  in  their  hands  a  couple  of  dubs. 

They  visit  every  askoor-khanay  and  to  the  music  of  their  clubs 
struck  together,  they  sing  verses  in  honour  of  Hosein. 

39.  G'kuagree  walay.^  Their  dress  is  either  white  or  red. 
Their  faces  and  bodies  are  rubbed  over  with  cowdung  ashes ;  they 
wear  on  their  heads  a  doputta  with  a  st/leiy  or  a  quantity  of  fringe, 
tape,  thread,  or  either  broad  or  narrow  gold  or  silver  lace  wound  over 
it,  or  only  syleej  with  gold  or  silver  tassels  dangling  from  it ;  on  their 
ears  they  have  ^Id  or  silver  toorra  (or  feather  cockades) ;  round  each 
arm  three  handkerchiefe  are  tied  i  la  Mujnooaiij  and  round  the  upper 
ann  bazoo^bunds  or  bhooj-hunda  (armlets) ;  a  lungotee  or  loong  round 
their  loins,  and  on  their  right  ankles  a  torray. 

One  of  them  precedes  the  rest  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  two 
standard-bearers  carry  the  colours,  which  are  white,  green,  or  red. 
AU  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  adaltU  shah^  wear  on  the  right 
thumb  a  couple  ofg^huggrees ;  and  while  repeating  the  versified  narra- 
tive and  eulologies  of  Hosein,  they  keep  time  by  rattling  them. 

In  front  of  the  band  offuqeers^  a  couple  of  boys,  or  rumnay  loalayj 
each  having  a  painted  earthen-pot  with  some  gravel  in  it,  or  with  a 
eioim-t«rf  m  their  hands,  dance  or  rather  move  their  legs  backwardi 
and  forwards ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  verse,  by  stooping  or  sit- 
ting, and  getting  up  quickly,  they  mark  time. 

Two  or  four  adalut  ahaha  (p.  125)  stand  on  each  flank,  or  walk 
up  and  down  in  front,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands ;  ^d  two  men 
act  as  sang  burdar  (spearsmen),  u  e.  they  carry  a  spear,  or  a  long  thin 
bamboo  in  the  shape  of  a  spear,  rolled  over  with  two  or  three  kinds  of 
coloured  paper,  in  their  hands,  and  go  before  the  guroL  When  the 
latter  halts  any  where,  they  tie  the  $ange  in  the  middle  like  a  pair  of 
•eissars,  and  stand  with  them  in  front  at  a  short  distance,  to  prevent 
^/bfftgurohs  approaching  them,  and  continue  reciting  verses  in  praise 
^  iheir  jaioelins. 

Ihese  have  likewise  a  fur  gwroh  (chief  of  the  troop),  and  in  many 
refl|)eoti  resemble  the  banuwaB. 

40.  Cro-rro^ee  shah.  His  dress  is  like  that  of  the  jullaUey  but 
he  wears  a  toorra  or  feather  on  his  turban,  and  carries  a  poonggee^  in 

*  Snch  ai  Bajpoott  wear,  made  of  nmA'A,  or  a  ipeciei  of  largtt  shall. 

t  From  ^kuggree,  which  are  hollow  bnm  ringa  wom  on  tha  thumb,  rwitalalaf  a  iwr 

ihoti  which  tingle  on  being  shaken, 
t  C!loiraHv',orcAoio9rM»aDinstniinantfordnTiagawajffiaa. 
{  Pbtm^gee .  Vide  list  of  mniieia  iaatmnMBts,  Appeadia. 
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hift  hand.    Ton  or  twi-l\i:  form  this  band,  and  perform  at  evevy  plaoa 
many  jugglers'  tricks. 

41.  Chmdurr  $hah  (or  king  Ragamuffin).  A  n»n  eneffdea  Ua 
head  with  a  quantity  of  rags,  which  he  also  suspends  all  romid  Ma 
neck,  hanging  down  to  his  teet,  and  thus  he  quietly  walks  aboutilM 
lanes  and  bazara^  without  uttering  a  single  word  to  any  one. 

42.  IChittd'Ur  shah  (Tatterdemalion,  or  king  Clout).  Eijg;fat  «r 
ten  men  wear  rags  on  tlieir  heads,  or  only  Vhtud'-rray*  rouna  their 
neokn,  and  cholnay ;  have  A'AiW-roy  handkerchie&  in  their  hands*  aad 
going  in  frunt  of  each  a^hoor-khafia^  first  flog  one  another  with  thonip 
and  tlieu  come  to  kicks  and  blows,  and  fiilling  down  roll  and  tumbla 
themselves  about  on  the  ground. 

43.  {iuleez  sha/t  (king  Filth).  He  is  marked  with  a  Mack  teAaor 
spot  on  the  forehead,  and  wears  a  raw  leather  godoobund  wnA  9l  Umf* 
gotee.  Ho  has  his  whole  l)od y  anointed  with  honey,  to  attract  fliea,  am 
walks  about,  singing  satirical  and  ludicrous  verses;  and  invariaUy 
makes  it  a  rule  to  go  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

44.  ReecKh  shah  (king  Bear).  A  man  dresses  himself  oat  in  tl 
black  goat's  skin  with  the  hair  upon  it,  and  two  or  three  fellows  dreaaad 
in  blankets  run  after  him,  all  imitating  the  growling  of  the  bear. 
They  go  about  in  every  lane  and  bazar  frightenmg  women  and  difl- 
dren. 


45.  Boorr^hoo-rrook  »hali  (king  Double-drum).  Two  or 
men  representing  this  character,  of  a  clam  of  Hindoo  devotees  of  that 
name,  wear  their  garb.  They  wear  an  enormous  turban,  made  up  of 
two  or  three  different  colours,  a  jama  and  eezar^  with  a  dopmHa  tied 
round  tlie  waist,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  boorboorka.\ 

Whenever  he  sees  a  ))erBon  approaching  him,  lie  says,  *4  saw  « 
*^  good  omen  tf)-dav  :  you  will  bec<ime  a  very  wealtliy  man,  and  reoeivv 
^*  a  palkefj  an  clopdant,  and  a  horsio,  in  a  present.  Thus  sayings  ke 
goes  about  soundmg  his  hoorboorka^  and  blessing  people. 

4<)«  Marwarte.  Tlieir  dress  is  like  that  of  the  Marwar^.X 
They  stick  a  long  pen  in  (»ue  of  tlieir  ears  witli  a  book  of  aooonnta  IB 
the  hand,  and  one  or  two  hags  full  of  small  broken  pieces  of  earthM- 
ware,  tlio  mouths  titMl  up  and  sealt^l,  placed  on  tlie  shoulders  of  one 
or  two  men  ;  thev  have  them  carried  along  with  them  to  repreaantbagi 
of  ru[)ees  or  guld-niuimrs  :  and  walking  about,  they  aay  in  the  Mar* 
warrue  tongue,  to  every  one  they  meet,  ^^  So  long  we  have  had  dealinga 
**  witli  one  anotlier,  lot  us  now  settle  our  accounts ;  for  I  am  about  to 
"  procee<l  to  my  native  country. 


*  8t- vcral  foldi  of  olil  cloUi,  cUdik,  ngi,  Ac  sewtd  logMhir  km  tht  fam  «C  a  Utfck 

t  A  imaU  double -dnun. 

X  Marwaree.  tht  tahsMtanli  of  Mmrar,  s  dMiioa  of  Ito  i 
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^^  My  wife,  after  an  sbaenoe  of  twelve  yearsi  haa  written  to  at 
<<  that  she  hag  been  brought  to  bed."  AVlien  any  enquire,  eaying,  ^^  Hr. 
^f  Merchant,  why  you  have  been  here  for  the  last  twelve  years,  how 
^^  could  your  wife  bear  you  a  child  ?  It  is  probably  some  other  per^ 
*^  8on^8 :  *  he  replies,  ^^2fo,  sir  ;  I  had  a  meeting  with  her  in  my  dream, 
'^  and  she  conceived  ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  women  of  our  casla^ 
^^  that  they  bring  forth  children  without  the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  on 
<<  the  birth  of  the  child  send  word*  to  the  husband  wherever  he  may 
<^  happen  to  be,  and  he  on  heai*uig  of  it  becomes  so  delighted,  that  m 
^^  prepares  UuUiooa  and  distributes  tliem/'  Those  of  the  Marwaree 
caste,  on  hearing  tliis,  feel  very  much  ashamed  and  angry ;  while  the 
spectators  e^joy  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  ThiM/uqeer  says  so  many 
ludiorons  things,  tliat  people  eagerly  crowd  .round  him  to  listen. 

47.  Oont  shah  (his  majesty  king  Camel).  They  construct  a 
small  camel  with  bamboos,  cover  it  over  with  paper  or  cloth,  and  paint  it 
over  with  a  colour  resemblinff  that  of  the  camel.  A  hole  is  left  from 
the  back  to  the  belly  of  the  neure,  and  the  man  entering  it  stands  on 
the  ground,  witli  his  head  and  chest  above  the  camel's  back,  to  repre- 
sent a  man  mounted  on  it,  while  his  body  and  legs  down  to  the  cal( 
are  concealed  within  its  body.  The  camel  is  fastened,  with  its  legs 
above  ground,  to  the  waist  of  tlie  man,  who,  thus  eauipped,  goeit 
dancing  with  it  round  e\'cry  allaica.  It  is  so  well  fbrmea,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  legs  of  the  man  being  visible  and  its  low  stature,  it  would 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  a  real  one. 

lArnggHT  Neehcdna  (or  the  taking  out  the  anchor),  is  as  follows : 

Men  as  well  as  women  sometimes  make  vows,  that  if  a  son  or 
daughter  be  bom  to  them,  they  wUl  take  out  a  Itmgour  (anchor)  annur 
ally,  for  three  years,  or  for  twelve,  or  as  lon^  as  the  child  lives.  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  parents,  the  individual  for  whom  the 
vow  was  made  fulfils  it  himself,  by  carrying  out  his  own  lunggur. 

Those  who  have  thus  vowed,  perform  the  ceremony  in  general  on 
the  fifth  k'hun  (i.  e.  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  Mohurrum)  ;  some- 
time not  until  the  sixth.  In  short,  it  may  be  done  on  any  day 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth. 

They  fasten  to  the  waist  of  tlie  boy  or  girl  a  string  of  flowers, 
or  of  the  leaves  of  suhzayj  with  or  without  an  iron  chain,t  both  long 
enough  to  trail  along  the  ground.  They  put  into  one  hand  of  the 
eliHd  an  cod'buttee  hay  jhar  (benjamin-pastile  tree) ;  into  the  other,,  a 
silver  ullum  of  two  or  four  annas'  wortli,  or  a  golden  one  of  ten  or  fif- 


*  The  BAtivei  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  monej  to  their  relattTis  ssd 
fnente  at  a  distance  bj  the  hands  generally  of  friends,  sometimes  of  a  mere  aoqaalntanee ; 
and  ii  iaswpnsiag  that  ihej  ace  not  oftener  robbed  of  such  reanittaBtes. 

t  This  is  intended  to  rq>resent  the  anchor. 
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teen  rapeet ;  nd  holdiiM;  a  oanopj  ovw  hiniy  be  is  aooompukd  «■ 
both  ikfai  by  a  erowd  of  boys,  each  canying.  for  shew,  a  uuuttMai 
leaf,  or  a  Utde  flag.  In  ten  or  twelve  red  eai^en  jars  they  ptttalw 
buij  and  covering  them  with  earthen  sancerB,  place  a  small  pot  on  At 
top  of  eacL  To  the  necks  of  the  jars  they  fasten  nrlands  of  ilowan 
and  mbxaj^AetLYeB  with  red  thread,  coat  tliem  oatsicfe  with  mmdttl^  sbA 
carry  them  in  bhunffeeaa  {banoiea^  or  on  Coolies*  heads;  in  tn^  Ihsjf 
have  sugar  or  jjoar ;  in  a  couple  ut  dishes  po^ooo  or  Vhidu^y  mtOBtmdf 
money,  Deniamim,  flowers,  a  bundle  of  wood,  accompanied  with  ansta^ 
/uqeen  of  the  6anartoo,  g^huggree^  tuu  kind.  If  it  be  at  night,  thej  aM 
accompanied  with  flambeaaz  and  fire-works ;  and  loodly  vooiforMiig 
;<  Shdk  Hatemr  <'  Eea  Eemam  r  "  Eea  AUee!''  and  burning  ben- 
jamin they  proceed  to  the  oBhoor-khamau  On  reaching  it,  having  walk- 
ed round  the  aUawa  three  times,  and  thrown  the  bundle  of  wood  into  it^ 
and  ofiered  /otoe&a  in  presence  of  the  uUunUy  the  moqjiurir  (or  piiK 
prietor)  puti  the  flowers  which  were  brought,  on  the  pwi^:  takaa 
the  hmggur  from  off  the  loins  of  the  child,  and  gives  the  beqjamin  traa 
back  to  Uie  party ;  keeps  the  plate  of  k'hichree  or  pofaoo  and  a  oonpla  of 
jars  of  $hMunUf  togetiier  with  the  resdy-money  offered  to  the  mUmiL 
Then  having,  after  faUtha^  poured  one  or  two  g^hMrrug  of  '  * 
into  the  atlawa^  and  with  the  retinue  returned  home  in  the  saoK 
ner  as  they  went,  the  attendants  are  totertained  with  K'kkkrmf  i 
Atietj  ehutneeanf  uinayj  turkareean^  without  animal  food  or  fish. 


In  some  countries  the  poor  and  indigent,  Hindoos  as 
Moosulmans,  make  a  vow  for  the  child,  or  merely  as  an  < 
that  in  the  event  of  success  attendinir  their  wishes,  thev  will 
send  to  the  ihuddayj  one  or  two  small  silver  utlums^  and  three  or  fimr 
pots  of  gooT^htrhut^  together  with  some  k^hiehret,  one  and  a  onacAsr 
or  one  and  a  half  pice  as  a  drnfogte^  and  some  beiyamin  and  wrneaa 
for  the  %Mum$. 

The  nobility  and  wealthy  also  take  out  lunguty  whether  it  be  to 
fulfil  a  vow  or  not  This  they  do  in  great  pomp  and  state,  e.  a.  Knt 
proceed  the  standards  carried  on  elephants ;  tnen  follow  rorni  wimp 
drummers,  Ac  succeeded  b^  a  line  or  infantry  ;  in  the  rear  of  tliBai 


nuqarehee  in  howdoi^  pb^y>>^K »  ^^^  >^>n  come  the 
(niatehlock-men),  a  numbor  of  respectable  people,  some  cm  ^ 
others  on  foot ;  men  firing  off  muskets  (or  maloh-looks),  horaea  riekl^ 
caparisoned,  musicians  followed  by  porters,  carrving  branches  of  liMi 
and  orange-trees,  and  abundance  of  cocoanut-feaves.  After  tkil  m 
ekmueama  (canopy)  embroidered,  or  of  plain  white  cloth,  oilisr  wUoh 
goes  the  indiviaual  in  whose  name  tne  vow  was  made,  with  iStm 
wreath  of  flowers,  and  a  silver  chain  fastened  on  to  his  loina.  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  ten  or  twelve  small  silver  uilumsy  and  four,  Ui9%  «r 
six  benaoin«pastale  trees.  Sometimes  dandng-girls  aonompa«y  mmtf 
repeating  nvrMfa;  and  all  round  about  him  call  out,  ^*Em  AMml 
''EioAiUel  EmOumml  Em  Hmemml  Em  Hmm/  Bmibmimf 
''IhUahl  Doolakr 


&]  uoaonxm  mam-mmx.  lit 

WImb  tlMjr  tend  the  hmgptt  mmij  Ibr  the  Mika  of  tlMit  ova 
w«Ubi«t  or  M  an  offering  (and  not  to  fulfil  a  tow),  it  it  eerried  bj 
a  eenrut  imder  a  aAomeMma,  aooompanied  by  two  or  three  ealdroiia 
of  Vkkkne,  one  or  two  pmk^halif  and  hundreds  of  earthen  poti 
of  $kmrhU  prepared  with  sngar-candy,  soft  sogar,  Ac  having  dotha 
tied  over  their  months ;  and  one  or  two  bundles  of  wood,  also  oovered 
wiA  red  ototk  If  the  person  vowed  for  pleases,  he  rides  in  an 
mmbatrm^  or  kowda^.  Last  of  all  oome  the  nuqarajf^  beating,  on  an 
ckphant  or  eamel ;  and  thus  thejr  proceed  to  the  partioular  uUmm 
to  whieh  they  had  vowed  to  go. 

I  shall  now  desoribo  some  of  the  JtfbAiimMi  Nwntr^o^Ifyai  (or 
HMMrmai  vows  and  oblations)  as  practised  by  women. 


They  vow  thus :  **  If  such  or  suoh  a  thing  whioh  I  wish 
*'  to  pass,  I  shall,  fitting,  sweep  the  ground  around  such  an  atham^ 
«<  kkana'i  allawa  with  my  wet  loeks.^'  Or,  ^^  shall  bathe  my  head 
^*in  fire.'*  In  which  latter  case  she  sits,  having  her  head  oovered 
widi  a  sheet,  and  the  moofawir  (or  proprietor)  throws  some  fire  on 
hsr  head,  with  a  kufgter  (skimmer),  tluree  times,  and  as  readily 
Irahea  it  off  again  with  a  moordehtlX  Or,  ^^l  shall  brsak  ftst 
'*with  no  other  feed  than  what  is  procured  bV  begginff."  Or,  ^*at 
^sneh  an  a»koor^hhoma  I  shall  bum  a  gkm  nunp  and  nave  faiNka 
**  cthnd  over  sugar.**  Or,  ^*  I  shall  suspend  to  (lit  mount  on)  such 
^*an  uUum  a  flower  gmigtihwara  or  a  silver  role.**  Or,  ^^I  sludl  go 
^'  and  tie  on  to  such  an  uUmm  an  unripe  or  a  silver  lime,  over  which 
^'I  have  had  fat^a  offered. 

When  their  partioular  desires  are  accomplished  they  ftdfil  (lieir 
vows  most  rigorously.  Or  they  00  and  beg  at  ten  or  twelve  houseiu 
and  to  what  they  may  coUect  add  some  money  of  their  own;  ana 
having  had  gold  doo  or  baooUi  (ear-rings)  made  on  the  Shmhadui^ 
ka  rot  (lit  day  of  martyrdom  ^  t.  «•  the  tenth  of  the  month  MokwmmS^ 
they  have  it  inserted  mto  the  ears  of  their  boys  by  the  goldsmitn, 
mider  ths  iahoot  borne  on  men*s  shoulders.  If  the  offspring  be  a 
giri,  a  hoolaq  is  put  into  her  nose.  The  goldsmith  at  the  same  time 
receives  a  present  of  some  dal^ehmoul^goor^  and  a  few  jnce;  or  merefy 
aftwjnoe. 

On  the  nig^t  of  the  tenth  ik*Aam  takes  i^aee  the  Mokmnmhaif- 
8htlhgu9lu  (or  the  Mohumm  nocturnal  perambulations). 

On  that  night  an  innumerable  throng  of  men  and  women, 

*  Ambarm^ikkomdm  with  a  awopj  or  cover. 

titodb,  mvpm  litHf  fammiiossiislephsnt,sadawdittttossstiawyflkito 


t  JTMrvTM^  ate  ftv  dfirliif  SWS7  aiM,  eqpsflisUy  Mds  or psssoek^ 
■ssloktBorrogrslty,  *&  Also ia  1  wuoulw wMilln 
te.  al  llM 
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liimthm  awl  Mooialiiians,  in  riiort  the  people  of  the  nei^blNNiriiig 
▼illiM  frein  the  distance  of  eicht  or  ten  mOes,  aasemUe,  awl  Am 
shopEeepen  abo  decorate  their  uiops  on  the  ocoadion. 

All  the  ullumsj  (largo  and  small),  tabootSy  boaraqSj  Ac.  after 
faUtha  has  been  offered  over  ftheerinrrtnjy  polaooj  ahurbutj  kliichreey  Aa 
in  tlie  name  of  the  Hoosnein,  are  taken  out ;  by  the  lower  clasaea  of 
people  during  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  by  Uie  great  at  about 
midnight,  accompanied  with  flambeaux,  fireworks,  haja  bujuniur^  iota 
murfay  tlie  various  troops  of  fuqeers  (called  mayia)^  and  dancing  girif 
reciting  murseea ;  or  sometimes  without  any  niasic,  Ac.  Having  per- 
formed with  them  the  circuit  of  tlieir  respective  allawoM  thrice,  they 
traverse  ever}'  bazar  and  lane,  burning  incense  and  Benjamin-paetilaa, 
making  lamentations,  and  re^»eating  mnrneea  nowL  Having  done  this 
with  great  noise  and  bustle,  they  return  home  with  the  uttumij  tabooU^ 
Ac.  to  their  respective  ashocr-khanas  at  daybreak,  or  somewhat  earlieri 
next  morning ;  and  having  laid  the  ullnms  doyvn  to  sleep,  betake  them- 
selves also  to  rest 


Some  people,  after  offering  the  above-mentioned /al^rAc,  i 
of  taking  tlie  uUumSy  Ac.  on  their  peregrinations,  merely  perform  the 
circuit  of  their  allawas  three  times,  bring  them  in,  and  lay  thena  wUb 
{thmda  kartay  ;  lit  cool  them). 

Ihe  next  day  (tenth  of  Afoliurnim  or  eleventh  k^hun)  is  the  jSAmJU 
adtU^ka^ros  (day  of  martyrdom). 

On  it,  from  nine  a.  m.  to  throe  r.  u.,  gonerallr  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  all  the  f(i/um«,  Ac.  from  every  ashoc^khana 
are  carried  with  the  same  pomp  and  state  as  on  the  preceding  nighti 
save  without  lights,  to  the  Kurhnlla  ka  mydan  (or  plain  of  KurhuBm\ 
i.  «.  a  plain  near  the  sea  or  any  river  or  tank,  whitlier  tliey  are  anaii* 
ally  in  the  habit  of  carrying  tliem. 

On  taking  out  the  ullunuj  Ac.  from  tlio  different  aJtoor^khanaOf 
they  first  kindle  tiie  fire  in  tlieir  res{»ectivo  allaicaay  go  rouad  the« 
three  times,  and  with  tlie  ullum«  facing  the  QiUa  |)erfomi  faUAm^ 
After  tlmt  tlie%' put  int^i  a  little  earthen  |)ot  a  half  or  a  whole  piea, 
with  some  milk  and  $hurbu(y  and  having  adaptt^l  a  (*ovor  to  it,  place 
il  at  the  botttmi  of  tlie  aHawa^  and  fill  it  up  with  earth«  fuming  a  lit- 
tle mound  over  it,  and  liaving  stack  up  a  branch  of  the  pomegraaali 
tree  on  it  proceed  to  the  ]>lain  of  Kurbulla.*  Tlie  following  year, 
when  the  same  spot  is  dog,  the  pot  formerly  buried  is  foand ;  ancl  the 
women,  by  givmg  something  to  the  maajmnr  (proprietor)  of  the 
fuhoor-khtmoy  obtain  the  pire  whidi  was  put  into  it  Uaving  bored  a 
hole  or  attaohed  a  ring  to  it,  they  suspend  one  of  these  ooina  to  the 
ne<?ks  of  each  of  their  ehildn>n,  witli  tlie  \new  of  warding  oflTevil 
apirita. 

*  For  fartbcr  panicnUn  of  thii  impotiai;  ppcclsclr,  ndejiMn.  II.  11.  All's 

lion.  ^ul.  i.  p.  81. 
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Some  people,  after  the  allatoa  is  closed,  pour  a  pot  of  shutbut 
over  iij  and  j^aoe  on  it  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  inverted. 

Some  burn  a  light  on  it  every  night,  for  three  or  for  forty 
days,* 

Some,  chiefly  shopkeepers,  to  fulfil  vows  which  they  have  made, 
throw  at  the  ulhun$j  &o.,  as  they  pass*  their  shops,  or  on  the  plain  of 
Knrbolla,  handftds  of  nttqoly  rayooreean^  or  cowries ;  and  women,  esteem- 
ing aneh  oowrisa  or  shells  sacred,  eagerlv  pick  them  up,  and  threading 
eadli  one  senarately,  suspend  one  round  the  necks  of  tneir  children,  in 
order  that  tliey  may  be  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  the  devil. 

In  the  progress  of  the  uUufnsj  &c.  towards  the  plain,  whenever 
they  meet  with  an  ashoor-khana^  they  offer  fateeha  at  it,  and  proceed. 

Some  vow  that  should  they  recover  from  any  particular  disease 
with  which  they  may  be  afflicted,  they  will,  in  front  of  the  ullrnn  or 
tabooif  so  rolling  on  the  ground,  all  (or  part  of)  the  way  to  the  plain 
of  Kurbulla.  Should  such  wishes  be  accomplished,  they  tie  on  a 
loonff  which  covers  the  pelvis,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked,  and 
roll  themselves  on  the  ground.  Women  perceiving  them  thus  roU- 
ing,t  throw  water  on  them  to  cool  them ;  while  their  friends  precede, 
dearing  the  way  through  the  crowd,  and  removing  any  stone,  bone, 
thorn,  or  other  obstacle  on  the  road,  to  prevent  their  sustaining  any 
injury. 

At  the  plain  of  Kurbulla  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
assemble ;  ricn  and  poor,  great  and  small,  of  all  classes  and  denomi- 
nations. The  crowd  is  so  great,*  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  it 
In  some  parts,  shopkeepers  of  every  description  erect  booths ;  and 
turn  which  way  you  will,  you  see  nothing  but  shops  full  of  fruits, 
sweetmeats,  pau'soaparee,  cofiee,  sookhmooVh^  all  sorts  of  pla}rthings, 
tnafoan^  hhnngy  &c  ;  and  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  tumblers,  jug- 
glers, wrestlers,  bear  and  monkey  dancers,  &o.,  whirligigs  and  swings 
(in  which  ^eir  owners  allow  people  to  swing,  on  paying  some  ptctf); 
and  spectators  sitting  under  awmngs,  or  in  tents  and  raooUesy  enjoy 
the  si^ht  There  are  also  abdar-kkanasy  where  water  and  shurbui 
are  disp^ised;  and  water-carriers  going  about  witli  leathern  bags 
foil  of  water,  ringing  their  cups ;  and  either  by  taking  a  few  ootortes 
or  gratis  (in  which  case  they  call  out«  sibbelj  Mbel^  i.  e.  gratis,  gratis) 
they  give  the  people  water  to  drink. 

Having  placed  the  iaboots^  uUumSj  &c«  near  the  water-edge, 
and  given  fateeha  in  the  name  of  the  Hoosnein  and  the  martyrs  over 

*  In  imiution  of  visiting  the  grave  of  the  deceased  on  thoee  dajs  after  death.  Vide 
chi4>ter  39  and  40. 

t  Probably  in  the  middle  of  a  sultry  day,  under  a  burning  sun,  on  a  heated,  dusty, 
or  sandy  road ! 

T 
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Tot€j^  Bkurbut^\  choonmayyt  boott^ie^^  k'^hichret^W  poluoo  sweetmeats,  1 
they  distribute  part  of  it  on  the  spot  and  bring  the  rest  home  as  a 
Bacred  thingp     Those  who  can  procure  even  the  smallest  morsel  of 
this  food,  consider  themselves  very  fortunate  ;  and  partake  of  it  with 
great  satisfaction*  J 

After  the  faie^a^  having  taken  off  all  the  tinsel  about  the  uAoot  ^ 
and  removed  the  ullnms  out  from  the  interior,   they  take  the  two 
models  of  the  tombs  that  were  m  it,  and  dip  them  in  the  water* 
Some  bring  home  the  laboot  uninjured,  while  others  throw  them  into  I 
the  water.     In  wUch  latter  case,  should  any  one  express  a  wish  to  hATir  1 
any  part  of  the  paper  net- work ^  &c.  no  objection  is  made.  If 

The  taboots  that  are  brought  home  unrautilated  are  set  up  as  they 
were  before,  for  the  three  days*  *  following-  After  that,  having  offer-' 
edfateeha^  they  take  off  the  net-work^  P^P^^?  ^^<  ^^^  ^^^P  ^^  ^^^  future 
u^. 

From  tfie  ullutru  they  also  take  o^ ih^  dkuitee^  flowers,  ornaments > 
&c*  J  which  they  put  into  puttaras^  dip  them  naked  in  the  water  two 
or  tluree  times,  and  wash  tliem.  Men  and  hoys,  Hindoos  as  well  as 
Moosolmans,  eagerly  run  into  the  water  after  them,  and  catch  the 
drops  of  water  as  they  fall ;  and  conceiving  it  good  (possessed  of  | 
peculiar  virtue),  drink  it,  and  apply  it  to  their  eyes.  After  washini^ 
them,  they  lay  them  m  puttara^y  {i.  o.  rattan  boxes),  or  on  trays ; 
and  having  covered  them  up  and  oifered  fateeliaYi  over  some  of 
tho  hofore-mentioned  food,  distribute  it,  carrying  a  small  portion 
homcp 

Tlie  booraqs  and  nal'sahibs  do  not  undergo  the  operation  of 
ducking*  They  are  taken  home  and  laid  aside ;  the  former  is  painted 
afresh}  and  the  latter  annually  bosmoarod  with  mudnL 

Waving    nworcklmU  on  all,  buniing  incense,  repeating  murseea 

and  aheeda^  they  returii  to  their  respective  asIwor-kmnaB  ;  and  there 
having  aet  them  down  and  made  lamentations  over  them,  they  offer 
fatitJia^  eat4  and  distribute  the  victuals  brought  home.  Aft^r  wliicb 
the  different  people  retire  to  tlieir  own  houses. 


I 


*  Roit-^  eweetened  whcaten  cakes  b^m cared  with  sundul. 

f  £/iicrAu£,  m&de  of  ^vxor  (raw  sugar)  and  water,  and  prepared  in  a  nett  rvd  pok 

%  Cht^fmppa^t  ^^  fntd  cakea  made  of  wheat  dour,  angar  (or  ^oor}  and  ghee^ 

§  Bmtteti^  Of  A  mixtare  of  tyar  (curdled  milk)  and  nee. 

{[  IChichref,  that  variety  prepurcd  with  meat. 

^  Dariog  the  first  tea  days,  it  ii  aupposed  to  be  alive  (or  to  contain  th©  real  hodlei 
of  the  martjTi)  ^  whoi  no  European  is  allowed  to  touch  it  i  but  now  the  corpie«  being  f6- 
tnoved  and  this  bier  of  no  further  u^,  may  be  kicked  ahout  and  anj  tMng  done  with  iL 

"  Mohummadani  reckon  part  of  ft  day  for  the  whole  i  thn&j  what  they  mean  by 
threo  days,  la,  the  day  on  which  it  ii  brought  home  and  the  two  following  ;  i, «,  |&e 
eleVeiithp  ti^elfth,  and  thirtaenth  k'hun. 

ft  Thc/aUtha  is  oiered  either  bdbre  or  Aller  the  bathing  of  the  diumi. 
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Th0  b(Hfraq$  and  tabo^U  haire  poly  a  thin  clpth  curtain  iiirown 
pf^  tbeniy  wd  #16  jbrought  home  as  the  uUums  to  their  o^liocr^khanqM^ 
mA  placed  near  the  latter. 

The  uUumsy  &c.  which  were  not  taken  to  the  plain  of  Eurbulla 
are  this  forenoon  taken  oat,  and  made  to  perform  me  circuit  of  their 
nflfitpoB  threp  times,  bathed^yo^eeAa  ofieredi  and  the  food  distributed. 

Those  who  have  become  fuqeerSj  either  at  the  plain  of  Eurbulla, 
or  hiOTDg  oome  home,  bathe  tnemselves,  and  lay  aside  their  men- 
4l]canl'8  garb,  &c  ;  and  those  who  had  worn  sylee  and  guira^  either 
Huraw  them  away  into  the  water,  or  waft  them,  and  bring  tnem  home. 
And  every  band  offuqeersy  previous  to  taking  off  their  fuqeer^s  dress,have 
fateeka  ^offered  ^n  the  name  of  the  Hoosnein  over  sweetmeats,  send 
some  cf  it  to  each  sur^gurohj  and  distribute  the  rest  among  themselves. 
Sometimes  all  tiie  fuq&tri  sit  in  the  market-place  at  the  plain  of 
Kurbulla,  oonversing  together  for  a  short  while,  and  reciting  fimeral 
eulofi;iams.  Some  do  not  change  their  fuqeer^s  habit  till  after  tiie 
thira^y-2«faric<. 

On  that  dav  (the  ehuhudut^ka-razL  in  ever^  house  they  must 
cook  polaoo  or  khzckr^^  currieSj  meat,  &c.  and  having  uttered /oto^Aa 
over  them  in  the  name  of  Mowla  Allee  and  the  Hoosnein,  they  eat, 
distribute  among  their  friends,  and  give  them  away  in  chariiy. 

From  that  day  (the  11th  A' Aim),  the  generality  of  people  oom- 
aeiioe  eating  meat,  though  some  not  untQ  tiie  twelfth  or  thirteenth. 

Some  people  on  the  Bhuhadut^ka-rozj  in  the  afternoon,  take  out 
what  is  called  run  ka  tabooij  or  runka  doUij^  which  consists  in  little 
square  firame-works  made  of  thin  pieces  of  bamboo,  somewhat  in 
the  riiape  of  tabootSy  and  covered  witfi  white  doth.  These  are 
/carried,  with  the  same  pomp  and  state  as  the  tabooU  were,  to  tlie 
plain  of  Eurbulla;  and  on  returning  thence  tiiey  run  with  them, 
calling  out,  ^^  Been  !  DeenP*  and  every  now  and  then  halting  and 
repeatmg  murseeoy  beat  vehemently  on  their  breasts;  and  having 
broughtt  hem  home,  set  them  up  as  they  were  before,  till  the  third 
day  afteTf  when  they  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  reserved  for  future 
use. 

The  zeeamt^  of  the  uUumSj  or  the  diird-day  teejaj^  follows. 
On  the-  12th  k^hun,  they  again  sit  up  all  night  reciting  tnur^eea^  read- 
ing the  Qaran  and  Mudh~e-IIo9ein.t     Earty  next  morning  (the  13th 

*  Thej  are  intended  to  represent  the  boxes  in  which  the  heads  of  the  serenty-two 
mirtjrs  were  carried  (ride  page  1 10),  and  sometimes  are  composed  of  that  number,  as 
in  Bengal 

t  Zeeara£  (or  the  risitiqg)  ;  that  is,  of  the  grare  of  decease  pe^ns  Qii,t^e  third 
^7  after  their  demise  ;  which  is  also  called  TVgo,  meaning  **  tl|e  third  ^j**  .vfiffii 
oblatioos  are  offered.    For  further  particnian,  Yide  chap,  xzzis. 

t  Mudh't-Hotein,  or  enlogiams  on  Hosein. 
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/-7<iiif ),  ilioy  prepare  jwlaoo  or  kliichreey  with  meat,  or  Vkiekra^  and 
fhttrlmty  Ac.,  and  having  offered  fateeha  in  the  name  of  the  Hooaiwi&t 
they  eat  and  distribute  them  in  charity.  That  night  they  place  near 
the  uUums  all  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers,  urffujjuj  uttur^  betel-leaves,  fte. ; 
and  after  tlie/o/ce/ui,  distribute  tlictso  likewise. 


They  take  down  the  sheds  that  were  erected  in  front  of  the  i 
khanasy  and  lay  by  the  xillurm  in  boxes. 

Should  they  have  borrowed  the  dhuttee  clothes  from  any  one,  Ihqr 
go  and  return  Uie  same  to  them  ;  but  if  they  be  tukhtee  (L  e.  ooverad 
with  gohl  and  silver-leaf  ornaments),  bought  in  the  bazar,  they  reaenra 
them  for  future  use.  If  any  one  at  that  time  desire  to  have  part  of 
them,  they  grant  it,  receiving  something  by  way  of  a  nuzur  in  retam; 
or  give  those  awav,  which  |)coplc  had  bnmght  and  mounted  on  thaniy 
to  fulfil  vows.  Women  generally  take  these  and  tie  them  round  tbe 
necks,  or  upper  arms  of  their  children,  to  prevent  the  shadows  (evfl 
influence)  ot  Genii  and  Fairies  from  falling  u]X)n  them. 

Some  likewise  ol>senc  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fortieth*  day  of 
mourning,  &c.,  nav,  some  even  the  interme<liate  days,  when  thoy  cook 
various  kinds  of  U>od,  have  fateeha  oflered  ever  them,  and  eat  and 
distribute  them. 

Some  perfonn  the  fortieth  day  (eefa  {vide  note  below  and  chMjp.  xl), 
and  on  that  day  assemble  a  great  crowd  to  repeat  murseea ;  and  if 
they  please,  invite  tiie  assembly  by  letter.  Whetlier  the  crowd  meet 
during  the  day  or  ni^ht,  tliey  come  in  parties  in  succession,  sit  in  tbe 
assembly  for  a  short  time,  and  recite  mwr9eea.  The  auditors,  cm  hearing 
the  melancholy  narrative,  make  grievous  bewailings. 

Tlie  dnnfful^kurnay-walay  L  e.  assembler  of  the  crowd,  ofiera  to 
the  intir^^eei-recitors  coffee,  botel-nut^t,  M>oklimook^hy  or  sweetnieata; 
and  those  who  can  afford  it  entertain  tliem  with  dinner. 

From  that  day  till  the  following  year  there  is  xm  end  of  tho 
mohumim  mourning. 

During  the  thirteen  festival  davs  M(K)sulmans  ne\'er  do  any  warfc| 
perform  no  conjugal  duty,  and  neit)ier  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  nor 
marry,  &c.  Should  any  one  happen  to  die,  they  arc,  of  coarse, 
obliged  to  i)erfonn  the  funeral  rites;  but,  with  this  exception,  they  do 
no  work  otany  description  whatever. 


*  Chicflj  on  the  fortieth  daj,  which  happeiM  on  the  twentieth  of  tho  fnlhaii^ 
month  St^fmr^  sml  In  lorao  part  of  the  coantry  m  held  u  a  iestiTnl  cnllcd  ear  •  IM,  m 
held  and  bod j,  in  coamtnomtion  of  the  Janction  of  the  heed  and  body  of  flwia 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Concerning  the  Tayra  tayzee,  or  the  first  thirteen  evil  days ; 
and  the  Akhree  Char  Shoomba  kee  Eed,  or  feast,  held  on 
the  last  Wednesday  of  the  second  month,  Suffur. 

The  Tayra  tayzee  (or  the  first  thirteen  days)  of  the  aospicioas^ 
month  Sv^r  are  considered  extremely  unlucky,  on  account  of  the 
Prophet's  (the  blessing!  &c)  having  been  seriously  indisposed  during 
those  days,  and  it  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  that  some  change  for  die 
better  showed  itself  in  his  malady. 

Should  a  marriage  take  place  about  this  time,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  on  no  account  allowed  to  see  one  another,  nor  is  any  good 
work  undertaken  on  those  days. 

On  the  13th  ixLVzee^  (i.  e.  the  12th  day  of  the  montli),  and  some 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month,  all  bathe.  They  tdce  some  maa$hy 
unboiled  rice,  wheat,  and  tU^  mix  them  toc^ether,  and  put  them  on  a 
tray,  and  deposit  a  small  cu^  containing  oil,  in  the  centre  of  the  dish 
of  com  :  sometimes,  in  addition,  eg^  and  a  pice  or  two.  They  then 
look  at  their  faces  in  the  oil  three  difierent  times,  and  each  time  tak- 
ing up  a  few  grains  of  com  drop  them  into  it  After  this,  these  arti- 
cles are  given  away  in  alms  to  beggars  and  hulalkhor8,t  Instead  of 
the  above,  some  prepare  thirteen  small  rotes  and  dispense  them  in 
charity. 

On  this  day  tlicy  prepare  and  eat  Vhichree^  sheep's  kuUeqee  and 
head,  and  despatch  some  to  their  relatives  and  fi*iends. 

Others  make  a  decoction  of  chunna  and  wheat,  and  add  to  it 
sugar,  sliced  k'hopra,  and  poppy-seed  ;  and  havin<]^  offered  fatfeha  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  (the  blessing  I  &c.),  they  throw  a  small  quantity 
on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  eat  and  distribute  the  rest. 


*  Sererml,  not  all  of  the  months,  baTe  some  such  bonorarj  title  aiRxed  to  tbem  $ 
thos,  Itt.  Meknrrum  ool  Huratm^  or  the  sacred  mdith  MakMrrum;  2d.  Smffur  ool  Motutf/br , 
or  the  Tictorkms  month  Suffur ;  7th.  Rujub  ooi-Maorujib^  or  the  honoured  month  Bmfub ; 
8th.  Shalfam  ool-Moajin,  or  the  revered  month  Shaban  ;  9th.  Rumzan  ool-Moobarikt  or 
the  blessed  month  Rumzan  ;  1 0th.  Shuwal  ooi-MooAurrumj  or  the  noble  month  SkuwaL 

t  Calculated  from  the  evening,  on  which  the  moon  becomes  visible ;  whence  called 
Tayz€€  (the  daj  of  the  moon),  similar  to  what  k*kuH  was  in  the  month  Mohwrnm,  The 
first  daj  of  Sn^fwr  not  beginning  till  six  ▲.  m.  the  daj  following. 

t  Oateasts,  or  at  least  the  lowest  caste  of  people,  generally  sweepers  or  employed  in 
the  meanest  or  dirtiest  employments  ;  so  called,  because  by  them  all  sorts  of  food  are 
considered  lawfnl. 
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There  ih  no  proper  reason  tor  ob8er\'ing  the  bathinffi  Ac  on  tfait 
ilay  :  it  is  entirely  a  new  cnstom,  introduced  by  the  female  sex. 

The  last  Wednesday  of  this  month  is  termed  akhree  char  ihoambaj 
i.  e.  the  last  Wednesday.  It  was  on  tliis  day  that  the  Prophet,  expo- 
rieneiBg  some  degree  of  mitigation  in  the  violence  of  his  diateMper, 
bathed,  but  never  after ;  havmj^,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  foUowjiig 
month  (vide  n.  152),  resigned  his  soul  to  God.  It  is  on  this  aooomit 
customary  with  every  Moosulman,  early  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
to  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  the  seven  aulamitj  with  saffiron-wmtaTy 
ink,  or  rose-water,  on  a  mango,  peefmt^  or  ]>lantain  leaf,  or  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  m.  1st  Sulamoon  qowlvn  min  rihbir  ruheem;  Peaoe  shall  be 
the  word  spoken  unto  tlie  righteous  by  a  merciAil  Lord  (  QaroHy  duqi. 
xxxvi,  Sale,*  p.  306).  2d.  Sulanuxm  alia  Noohhi  filahnmeen ;  Peeee 
be  on  Noah  among  all  creatures  (chap,  xxxvii  p.  312).  3d.  Sulaanom 
alia  IbrcJteem ;  Peace  be  on  Abraham  (ib.  p.  314).  4th.  Sulatficom 
aUa  Mooaa  wollarooti;  Peace  be  on  Moses  and  Aaron  (ib.).  Sth. 
Sulamoon  alia  Eeleeasem;  Peace  he  on  Elias  (ib.).  Cth.  Sulameom 
allykoom  tibtoom  fu  udkhoolooha  khalideen ;  Peace  be  on  you  !  ye  hare 
been  good  ;  wherefore,  enter  ye  into  Paradise ;  remain  therein  for 
ever  (chap,  xxxix  p.  333).  7tli.  Sulamoon  hetf  huita  muila  il  /ufr;  It 
is  peace — until  the  rising  of  the  mom  (chap,  xcvii  p.  497).  Thej 
then  wash  off  the  writing  with  water,t  and  drink  the  liquid  that  they 
may  be  preserved  from  afflictions  and  enjoy  peace  and  happineaa. 


•  BiJe'f  AToroii,  edition  of  ISSS. 

t  Thif  woald  at  first  sight  Mcm  strange,  that  the  writing  could  lie  no  easily  < 
bat  Mrs.  Ali  has  the  fidlowing  remark  (vol.  ii.  p.  G9).  **  The  ink  of  the  natires  fa  not 
**  durable  ;  with  a  wet  vpange  may  be  erased  the  Ubour  of  a  man's  life.**  A  od  again  :  "  o«t 
**  of  rererencc  for  God*s  holy  name,**  (always  expresscil  in  their  letters  and  ervj  otkar 
species  of  writing  by  a  character  at  the  top  of  the  flrkt  page,  which  is  an  J,  w  far 
AllaK  an  abbreviation  for  Bu  hm  Allah :  contr.  BitmiUah,  i.  e.  in  the  name  of  God). 
**  written  paper  to  be  destroyed  is  first  torn,  and  then  waslied  in  Hater  before  the  whole 
"  is  scattered  abroad.  They  would  think  it  a  sinful  act  to  bum  a  piece  of  paper  oo  vlilBk 
**  that  holy   Dame  has  been  inscribed. " 

As  even  Mrs.  Meer  confesses  her  ignorance  of  the  rompositioii  of  IndioB  ak,  kf 
obeerving  that  she  has  that  '*  yet  to  learn.*'  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  (or  inserting  1mm  «i 
excellent  receipt  for  preparing  the  aame  :— Take  of  lamp-black  twelve  pice  weight  (rix 
ounces)  {  gnm  arabic  five  pice  weight  (^ro  and  a-half  ounces)  ;  Httr%  kmakitk  {gnm 
Titriol),  and  MmMphmi  (gallnnU),  of  each  a  half  pke  weight  (two  drains)  ;  and  i 
mia  (aoooiofine  aloes),  a  third  of  a  pice  weight  (eighty  grains).  Boil  a  kaadM  of  Nm 
leaves  (Melia  aaadirachta,  Lin.)  in  any  qnantaty  (say,  one  aeer)  of  water.  WImi  I 
throw  into  ii  the  laap-bUck  {kajmi)  tied  up  in  a  bU  of  cloth.  After  a  liMle  wkiki,  iha 
oil  which  the  Uaip-blaek  maf  have  eoolaiaed  will  be  Ibaod  fioaiing  oa  the  iwthM  i 
then  take  it  out  and  throw  away  the  water.  Pound  and  sift  woU  the  other  finr  h^i*- 
dients,  pot  thcoi  into  a  eopper  vomoI  or  cop.  with  the  lamp-Moek,  aad  wUh  a  paUa 
«adeof  the  wood  of  the  AWw-tne,  ■noted  at  the  end  to  ahool  m  ineh  \ 
mix  them  all  btgethcr.      Make   an   mfniion  of  Hetjmptmr  (Dakh  X  and  i 
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The  writliiff  of  such  amulets  is  the  province  of  M&wluweean  and 
preceptors,  wno  from  regard  to  Gk>d  write  them  gratis. 

On  the  above  account,  it  is  highly  proper  on  this  day  to  bathe,  wear 
new  ol«t&e^  use  uttutj  prepare  ffoolgoolayj  offer  fateeha  over  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Prophet,  eat  and  distribute  them,  to  enjoy  walks  in 

erdens,  and  say  prayers.  Some  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
▼e,  for  their  pleasure  and  amusement,  either  in  gardens  or  their 
own  hottMB,  dftnoing  girls  to  dance  and  sing  to  them,  and  a  numeroui 
throDfl  r^;ale  themselres  on  such  occasions  with  saf/nd^hee  and  other 
intoxicating  beverages. 

On  this  day,  also,  tutors  grant  eedees  (p.  33)  to  the  scholars  ;  u  €. 
t)iey  write  a  verse  on  illuminated  or  coloured  paper,  and  insert  at  tlio 
bottom  of  it  the  hame  of  the  pupil ;  and  giving  it  to  the  child,  desire 
the  latter  to  take  and  read  the  same  to  its  parents.  The  child  accord* 
ingly  does  so,  not  only  to  the  parents  but  other  relatives,  who  on  hear- 
ing it  give  the  scholar  a  rupee  or  two,  according  to  their  meanS|  to 
cany  to  the  schoolmaster. 


Bewtali-kiiita  (Tel)  f6iir  pioe  weight  (two  otmces).  Infote  tat  two  d$yn  In  boiling 
wst«r»  t#o  poofndf.  Tritunte  the  powders  with  a  fafBdent  qoandt y  of  the  intelofe  twtf 
dtjr  for  tottf  dMft  ;  (or  firt  or  six  dttyn  ;  the  kmger  however,  the  bettter  ;)  till  aUte 
diseolTed.    Then  font  locengeft,  &tj  them  hi  the  iiin,  and  preeerte  fbr  ose. 

A  fltoie  eonnnon  procees  and  simpler  method  for  preparing  ft,  is  thai  dMailsd  In  Aina- 
lie*ii  "*  Materia  Medka  of  Hhidooetan  :"— **  Take  of  lamp-bUiek  and  gnm-arabid,  ffaal 
^  (|nantifles^  and  potted  ttiem  togetheir  into  a  fttj  fine  powder.  lIoisiSB  it  wHh  the  Jvaa 
**  of  the  pidpof  the  kkUahy  (small  aloe),  and  mb  well  at  interrala  for  tw<oda)ft  togMbt  t 
**  aAtt  wMdif  form  it  into  HtHe  cakes,  pnt  tfa^m  on  plantain^leaTes  and  dry  fai  tha  ate." 
Wkea  Hi^iftA  for  nae,  dissolte  In  wacer. 

A  laie  pabKeatkMi  gitei  anoOier  receipt  for  what  K  slates  lo  be  the  PSNiaa  ao4a  of 
ttftkteghik,  and  that"  the  iftest  slid  aiost  durable  in  the  workL"    It  la  ss  foBasM  t-^  . 
^Taha  of  iaaBr-blaeka*d(gr«aD)vllriol,eqal  parti:  the  weight  ofbotfi«f  idi  gds, 
•llMwsigMsrnUteaaaf  ymgVBMMMot  pohwisa  sM  tritefeta  «hsB^  a  terUe 
"•  slab  for  fora  or  iiz  aiinilei^misfaigwiiter^ffl  it  be  of  apNfiirMiiifMbjr  towAtawflk^' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Concerning  Bant  Wufaty  or  the  Death  of  the  Prophet  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  third  month  Rubbee-ool-atcul. 

The  Rubbee-ool'^nDul  month  Ih  likewise  denominated  &ara-wtf^ity* 
bectUBe  on  the  twelfth  day  of  tlie  month  his  high  excellenev  the  Pro* 
phet,  Mohommud  Moostuffa  (on  whom  be !  &c)  departed  this  life. 

On  this  account)  on  tliat  day,  tlie  following /o^^^Aa  is  observed  by 
all  Moosulmans  in  every  country,  whether  Arabian  or  foreign.  It  ia  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  of  them  to  perform,  for  its  virtues  are  superior 
to  that  of  the  mohurrum  and  all  other  fateehaa.  It  is  therefore  but  ngjtki 
that  sipahees  should  have  leave  on  this  occasion  for  a  couple  of  days,  to 
enable  tliem  to  celebrate  the  8undut  on  the  1 1th,  and  the  oor$  on  the 
12th. 

Where  there  arc  learned  and  scientific  men,  they,  either  inntiif^iiiff 
or  in  their  own  houses,  eon»tantly  rehearse,  during  the  first  twelve 
days  of  the  month,  the  pniises,  eulogies,  and  excellencies  of  Mohum- 
mud  Moostufia  (the  peace  !  &c.)  a^  contained  in  the  sacred  Hmddem^ 
in  Arabic  or  Persian,  and  explain  it  in  Hindee  to  the  vulgar. 

Some  assemble  daily  in  the  morning  or  evening,  either  at  their 
own  houses  or  in  the  mosques,  and  read  tne  sacred  Qoran ;  and  havins 
cooked  volaoo  or  Khichreej  with  nan  and  tpileea  or  sheerlArrug^  and 
arrangea  every  one's  ]M)rtion  separately  on  the  dusiurkhwanj  burning 
benjamin,  they  offer  fatetha  before  and  after  dinner  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet  (the  [>eace!  &c.),  and  transfer  the  beneficial  influences  of 
the  sacred  Q(min  to  their  souls,  f 

Some  people  keep  a  qwinm-^^rmsoolX  (Footstep  of  the  Prophet), 


*  From  bam^  twelre  ;  and  w^fat^  death. 

t  Mootalmans  ooooeiTe  men  to  have  three  touli  or  spiriu  ;  one  the  Rook-t-Sifm 
(lower)  alias  Rook-t-Jartt  (the  trarelling  spirit),  whoM  scat  during  life  and  death  Is  tkt 
brain  or  bead  ;  td.  Book-t-moqeen  (the  resident  spirit),  which  Inhabiu  the  gravv  ttim 
death  ;  and  Sd.    /iooA-e-oo/v^  (the  lofty  spirit),  which  dwells  aloft  in  the  heavMn 

I  The  history  of  the  blessed  fiiot  is  said  to  be  as  follows.  As  the  Pirophel  (tha 
peace  I  kc)  after  the  battle  of  Ohnd  (one  of  the  forty  or  fifty  battles  in  which  tbt  Pfe»> 
phet  had  been  personally  engaiced)  was  one  day  ascending  a  hill,  in  a  rage,  by  ika  hMA 
of  hii  passion  the  mountain  softened  into  the  consistence  uf  wax,  and  rstainad,  aiMBa  i^f 
eighteen,  others  forty  impressions  of  his  feeu  When  the  angel  Gabriel  (panoo  ba  mlo 
him !)  brooght  the  divine  revelation  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  get  aagiy,  tha  PMpkat 
(the  peace  I  kc)  inqaired  what  was  the  cause  of  this  rsbnke  ?  Gabriel  repUad,  ■*  Lack 
**  behind  yoa  for  a  momaat  and  behold."  His  ezoeUency,  when  ha  pereeivad  the  i 
aiooa  of  bis  feet  on  the  stones,  became  greatly  aatonishad,  and  his  wrath 
eaaaad.  Soma  people  have  these  very  tmprassion^  while  others  make  attlldal  mm  to 
baititt  then.— iVoi^  e/rA#  i4«fAer. 
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or  the  impression  of  a  foot  on  stone  in  their  houses,  placed  in  a  box 
and  ooven3d  with  a  muhtabee  or  ^^^^  covering ;  and  this,  they  say, 
is  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace  1  Ac) 

On  this  day  such  places  are  elegantly  decorated.  Having  cover- 
ed the  chest  with  moqeish  and  zurbaft,  they  place  the  qudum-e-mocha" 
rik  (blessed  foot)  on  it,  or  deposit  it  in  a  tabooty  and  place  all  round 
it  beautiful  moorclihuls  or  cliGum-urs ;  and  as  at  the  Mohumun  festi- 
val, so  now,  they  illuminate  the  house,  have  music,  bum  frankincense, 
wave  moorcKhuls  over  it  Five  or  six  persons,  in  the  manner  of  a 
song  or  mttrs^^,  repeat  the  motrZood,  durood^  Qorariy  his  motojeezay 
(or  miracles),  and  tcufat  nama  (or  the  histoiy  of  his  death)  ;  the  latter 
in  Hindoostanee,  in  order  that  the  populace  may  comprehend  it,  and 
feel  for  him  sjonpathy  and  sorrow. 

In  short,  on  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  splendid  processions  take 
place,  similar  to  the  Mohurrum  shub-gusht  {vide  p.  143.) 

On  the  eleventh,  in  the  evening,  some  people  a  little  before  sun- 
set, perform  the  Prophet's  (the  peace  !  &c.)  sundul;  u  e.  they  place 
one  or  more  cups  containing  urgurja  (Gloss.)  on  one  or  two  boordqiy 
or  on  a  tray,  or  in  a  tabooty  called  maynlidee  or  muyid  (p.  68),  and 
cover  it  with  a  p^hool  hay  chuddur  (or  flower-sheet).  Along  with 
this  they  carry  ten  or  twelve  trays  of  mulUeda  with  a  canopy  held 
over  them,  accompanied  by  b&jdj  tdsdy  &c  fireworks,  flambeaux, 
repeating  durood  and  mowlood  in  Hindoostanee  or  Persian,  and  burn- 
ing frankincense  proceed  from  some  celebrated  place  to  the  house 
where  the  qudum  is.  On  their  arrival  there,  having  offered  fateeha^ 
each  one  dips  his  finger  into  the  mndul  or  urguijay  and  applies  a  little 
of  it  to  the  foot :  they  then  spread  the  flower-sheet  on  the  qudum  and 
distribute  the  mulleeda  amongst  all  present 

The  reason  why  they  carry  the  mndul  on  a  booraq  is,  that  it  was 
the  Prophet's  steed.  The  booraq  should  not  be  taken  out  at  the  Mo- 
hurrum  as  is  usually  done  ;  it  would  be  more  proper  to  take  him  out 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  common  people  may  know  that  it  was  on 
such  an  animal  Mohummud  Moostuna  (the  peace  I  &c,)  ascended  into 
heaven ;  but  agreeably  to  the  Shurray  doing  such  things,  and  keep- 
ing such  models,  as  well  as  keeping  other  pictures  in  ^e  house,  are 
umawful.  The  booraq  is  left  near  the  qudum  until  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth.  In  general,  the  landlord  of  the  qudum  likewise  makes 
a  booraq  and  carries  out  sundul  on  it,  and  all  vowers  also  have  them 
made  and  bring  them  as  offerings  to  the  qudum. 

On  the  twelfth,  or  day  of  Oors,  they  have  grand  illuminations, 
and  sit  up  all  night  reading  mowloody  duroody  HuddeeSy  Qoran  kkwanee ; 
and  having  prepared  poUwOy  Sac.  distribute  them  to  all. 

The  women,  each  agreeably  to  her  means,  carry  some  ghee^  sugar, 
gooTj  sweetmeal^  oody  and  a  ehurragee  to  the  qudumy  and  burning 

u 
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frankincense,  imvc  fateeha  offered  tliere,  give  a  little  of  the  sweets  to 
the  landlord,  pour  the  ghee  into  tlie  lamp,*  and  bring  the  rest  F 


At  the  place  where  the  foot  is,  tliey  bum  benjamin  and  benjamin- 
pastiles  daily,  for  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  month. 

For  the  Prophet's  (tlie  peace !  &c.)  fateeha  they  usually  prepare 
iheerbirrinjy  as  he  was  particularly  fond  of  that  dish,  and  at  tunes 
called  it  syed^ool-taam  (the  prince  of  foods). 

Some  people,  during  the  first  twelve  days  or  any  day  in  the 
month,  fill  two  or  more  hiondon  (large  earthen  pots)  with  sheerbirtittf 
and  poareeanj  which  ceremony  is  called  poor  (full). 

Some  keep  by  tliem  an  asar-e^shurrtef  (i.  e.  tlie  sacred  emblem), 
alias  asar^'tnoobarik  (the  blessed  token^,  which  they  say  is  a  hair 
either  of  the  Prophet's  beard  or  mustacnios.  This  is  preserved  in  a 
silver  tube,  imbedded  in  ubeer^  and  its  dignity  is  supposed  to  be  even 
greater  tlian  that  of  the  sacred  foot 

At  tlie  place  where  the  hair  is  tliey  likewise  offer  fateeha^  repeat 
duroodj  liave  illuminations,  music,  &c.  Most  of  these  huirs,  however, 
are  impositions  and  countci*fcit«i. 


*  Which  If  a  \argd  one  -,  mod  when  fall,  iftcr  Che  donors  haTe  uktn  thoir  dspaitHw, 
it  if  in  a  xfMt  Bsssiire  emptied  into  s  vceeel,  for  the  rrc^ion  of  «  freth  rapplv.  sad  the 
deesatcd  ^kn  la  menrcd  for  nilinan-  purp0fe«. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Concerning  his  excellency,  Peer-e-Dustugeer  Sahib's 
Geearweeiiy^  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  fourth  month 
Rvbhee-ooS'SaneCy  aiid  the  putting  on  of  the  Bayree, 
Towq,  or  Bvddhee. 

His  high  excellency  Peer-e-Dustugeer  (may  God  sanctify  his 
beloved  sepulchre!)  has  no  less  than  ninotv-nine  names;  but  the 
mincipal,  and  those  best  known,  are  the  following :  Petran^'Peer ; 
QowS'Oot'Azum;  Gows-oos-Sumdanec ;  Muhbotpb-e^Soobhanee ;  Meeran 
Ma^hy^cod^Deen ;  Syed  abd-ool-qadir-Jeelanee  Hussunee^ool'Hoseinee, 

He  is  esteemed  the  chief  amon^  wulleesy  and  is  a  great  performer 
of  miracles.     Tlie  disciples  and  foTlpwers  of  his  household  are  very' 
numerous.     To  tliem  at  various  times  he  appears  whilst  they  are 
asleep,  and  gives  lessons.  •  The  author  speaks  from  personal  experience ; 
for  to  him  at  times  of  need,  when  he  was  oppressed  in  mind  concern-  ^ 
ing  things  which  he  desired,  he  used  constantly  to  repeat  his  ninety- 
nine  names,  and  vow  before  the  Holy  God,  imploring  his  assistance 
by  the  soul  of  Peer-e-Dustugeer;   and  through  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty,  his  excellency   (rows-ool-Azum  presented  himself  to  him . 
in  his  sleep,  relieved  him  of  the  perplexities  which  distressed  him, 
and  vouchsafed  his  behests.      Let  those  of  my  persuasion  not  conceive 
these  assertions  absurd  or  false,  or  that  I  affirm  them  with  a  view  to 
raise  the  dignity  of  my  peer^  or  to  aggrandize  myself ;  for  should  it 
prove  true,  may  God's  curses  descend  upon  those  who  disbelieve  it, 
and  may  their  religion  and  livelihood  be  annihilated  ! 

The  ioannees  consider  Pcer-e-Dustugeer,  a  great  persona^,  and 
in  their  hearts  believe  in  liim ;  whereas  some  of  the  sneeluxsy  uorough 
ignorance,  slander  him,  by  asserting,  that  in  the  days  of  king  Haroon- 
oor-Rusheed,  this  peer  j  Mahboob-e-Soobhanee  {msLV  God!  &c)  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  excellency  Eemam  Jafiur  Sadiq  (may  God  I  Ac.) 
by  causing  him  to  swallow  melted  lead.  This  proceeds  from  pure 
malice,  and  is  impossible ;  for  the  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  days  of  his  excellency  Eemam  Jafiur  Sadiq  and  that  of 
his  excellency  Muhboob-e-Soobhanee,  was  no  less  a  period  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  sacred  tomb  of  Peeran-e-Peer  ^the  saint  of  saints)  is  at 
Bagdad. 

On  tlie  tenth  of  this  month  they  perform  his  sunduly  on  the 
eleventh  his  churagan  (lamps)  alias  oars  (oblations).     That  is,  on  the* 


Geeancfen,  or  the  eleventh. 
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evening  of  the  ientli,  thoy  carry  out  a  largo  green  flag,  having  impn*ft- 
sioiis  of  tlio  hand  made  on  it  with  sundulj  and  witli  it  thejr  ctirry  nmdui, 
mulleeday  sugar,  flowers,  benjamin,  accompanied  with  numeroiia 
flambeaux  and  music,  and  havini^  perambulated  the  tovm  in  p^nftt 

Kmp  aud  state,  proceed  to  the  place  appointed,  and  there  set  it  up. 
len,  having  oflfcrcd /a^^v/ia  in  the  name  of  Peer-o-Du»tugeer,  they 
apply  the  flowers  and  sumiul  to  the  flag,  and  distribute  the  mmkeia^ 
&c.  to  tlie  people. 

On  the  eleventh  day  they  coijk polaoo,  &c.,  read  Mowloodj  Ihavod. 
and  Khutum-e-Qoran*  offer  fateeha^  ami  distribute  the  victnalS|  and 
sit  up  all  night,  having  illumination,  and  reading  the  Matelcodj  Durood^ 
Qof^aUj  and  repeating  the  ninety-nine  names  of  his  excellency  Beer-c- 
Dustufjoer. 


"la" 


When  the  cholera  or  any  plague  is  raging,  they  take  out  in  the 
above-mentioned  manner,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Peeran-c-Peer, 
afhuruia  (flag)  and  walk  about  with  it  through  every  street  and 
lane,  halting  every  now  and  thiii,  when  the  azan  is  proclaimed.  At 
this  time  HindfKis  as  well  as  SIcwsulmans,  a<;eonling  to  their  means, 
make  them  presents  of  something  or  other,  \<'hich  they  de|)08it  on  the 
ood'dan.  Sometimes  they  also  offer  fateelia  over  sweetmeats  or 
sugar.  After  j)eranilmlating  the  city  thoy  bring  it  back  and  set 
it  up  in  its  f»riginal  place.  In  this  way  they  walk  about  with  it,  either 
one,  or  three,  or  five  successive  Thursdays  in  the  month.  Many 
make  small  fhundan  in  the  name  of  his  holiness,  and  having  offered 
fcUeeha  over  them  in  his  name*,  set  them  up  in  their  houses  or  over 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  that  with  tlni  view  of  obtaining  secnrity 
from  misfortunes.  In  general,  by  having  recourse  to  this  means, 
through  the  blessing  of  his  holiness,  the  viridence  of  such  plague 
is  arrested. 

Some  ]MV>ple  vow  to  this  saints  tliat  siuiuld  they  be  blessed  with 
a  son  or  <laughter,  they  will  make  him  or  her  his  slave;  and  shouM 
their  wishes  l)e  acreomjtlished,  on  the  teiiUi  or  the  eleventh  of  this 
month  thuy  take  a  large  silver  hulqu  (ring),  alias  Bat/ree  (lit  a  fetter, 
but  here  meant  ft»r  a  ring  worn  round  the  ankle),  on  wliich  they 
annually  pass  a  small  riug.  Tliey  dres^  some  mnlUtda^  place  on  it 
eleven  small  lam])s  made  of  flour-paste,  and  light  them  with  5p4et 
and  red  e4»tton  wick&:  and  burning  wo<Kl-:di>es  or  benjamin,  offer 
fateeha  and  put  them  on;  if  a  /fiyref,  on  the  right  ankle;  if  a  iaw^ 
(collar),  around  the  n<H*k  of  the  f*hild.  Some,  instead  of  these,  have 
a  silver  or  leathern  Jiuddl^f  (\hM)  made,  and  put  on.  The  generality 
only  prc^iaru  a  small  quantity  of  jH>laoo  merely  for  the  faUehi; 
while  a  few  have  abundam^e  of  poLw}  (*ooked,  nivito  tlieir  rriatives 
and  friends,  and  ent4*rtain  them  (as  also  feed  fw/eern)  with  it 

*  Kkutum-fQuram,  or  ihc  dDi^liioK  the  rcadioi;  t>f  Ui«  «hol«  Qotam.    llkimtiu 
two  dars.    Vide  chip,  xxaiz. 
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The  faUtha  is  termed  geeanoeen  (or  the  11th)  on  account  of 
its  being  the  day  that  6row8-ool-Aziim  departed  this  life.  Some, 
however,  say  that  he  died  (lit.  marched,  i.  e.  to  the  other  world) 
on  the  17th  of  that  month.  But  as  for  eleven  days  in  every  month, 
he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  oifering  fateeha  in  the  name  of  the 
Prophet  (the  peace !  &c),  and  usually  abstained  from  eleven  things, 
the  former  day  has  been  preferred  as  uio  one  on  which  to  offer  fateeha 
in  his  name. 

Some  people  on  any  day  during  the  month,  others  on  the  11th 
of  every  month,  have  fateeha  offered  in  the  name  of  his  excellency 
Peeran-e-Peer  over  polaooy  or  merely  over  some  (more  or  less) 
aweets. 

Some  have  a  maynhdee  in  tiie  shape  of  a  taboot  (vide.  p.  68), 
made  with  green  paper,  or  of  wood  painted  green,  with  some  silver 
about  it;  and  on  the  oor«-day,  or  on  any  day  of  that  month,  suspend 
to  it  flowers,  sayhrcuy  and  fruits  moist  and  dry,  light  lamps,  and  set 
it  up. 

Many  have  the  maynhdee  carried  about  in  pomp  and  state, 
accompanied  with  music j  &c.,  and  after  having  perambulated  the  town, 
bring  it  home  again  and  set  it  up.  Some  people  collect,  in  the  name 
of  Peeran-e-Peer,  what  is  called  gw/ia  ;*that  is,  they  take  a  tumbaloo 
or  mutkeCj  besmear  it  outside  with  mnduly  tie  up  its  mouth  with  a 
piece  of  doth,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  make  a  small  I'ent,  place  it 
in  some  dean  spot,  and  deposit  into  it,  through  the  opening  in  the 
cloth,  a  pice  or  two  daily,  or  a  handful  of  cowries  or  pice  cmily,  or 
four  or  eight  annas,  or  one  or  two  rupees,  every  week,  fortnight, 
or  month,  according  to  their  means;  and  that  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  And  on  the  aor«-day,  or  on  any  day  in  that  month, 
they  take  out  all  the  gullah  and  sum  up  the  amount,  and  with  it  per- 
form his  holiness^s  geearween.  Some,  adding  more  money  to  what 
hajB  been  collected,  give  sumptuous  entertainments. 

His  excellency's  hhanja  (sister's  son)  was  Syed  Ahmud  Kubeer 
Rufaee  ;  from  whom  has  descended  the  class  of  religious  mendicants 
called  fuqeer^e-rufa^e  or  goorzmar:  for  an  account  of  whom  vide 
Chap,  xxviii,  which  treats  of  the  different  classes  of  fuqeers. 


*  Literally,  grain  or  com,  but  here  ligaifying  money. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Concerning  Zinda  Shah  Mudar's  Churagau,  and  Buddhee ; 
Dhummul  hoodanay  and  Gaee  lootana^  observed  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  Jummadee-odlrAwuL 

His  excellency  Shah-Buddee-ood-Deen,  alias  Zinda  Shah  Modar 
of  Syria  (may  the  holy  Gbd  sanctify  his  sepulchre !)  was  a  grasl 
wulUe  (saint)  and  a  pedformer  of  miracles.  He  lived  to  a  great  age ; 
nay^  some  consider  him  ever  alive,  thoup^h  apparently  dead|  where- 
fore he  is  called  Zinda  (i.  e.  the  living)  Shah  Aiudar.  He  was  partial 
to  black  clothes,  and  neither  married  nor  ever  had  sexnal  interooorso. 
He  travelled  through  varioas  countries ;  and  on  reaching  Hindooatan 
admired  the  situation  of  Huk-k'hunpoor^*  and  took  up  his  abode 
tlierc,  whore  his  blessed  tomb  now  is.  f 

As  in  the  preceding  case  of  Peer-e-Dustugeer,  so  in  this,  they 
vow ;  and  making  flower  or  leathern  gold  and  silver  buddheet^  put 
tliom  round  tlie  necks  of  their  children. 

It  wasontlie  17th  of  this  month  tliat  he  died.  Some  on  that 
day,  others  on  the  16th,  prepare  sootreean^  polaooj  or  tnulUedaj  and 
having  placed  thereon  seventeen  lamps,  otter  fateeha  over  them,  and 
put  tlie  buddhee  on  the  child. 

Some  perform  d^hummul  koodana ;  that  is,  tliey  kindle  a  large 
heap  of  charcoal,  and  Iiaving  sent  for  the  tubqatee  or  Shah  Mudar 
fuqeers  (ch.  xxviii  sec  2),  offer  them  a  present  The  latter  perform 
faietha^  sprinkle  mndul  on  tlie  fire,  and  tlie  chief  of  the  band  first 
jumps  into  it,  calling  out,  ^^  dnm  MudarTX  when  the  rest  of  them 
follow  him,  and  calling  out  ^^  dnm  Mudar!  dum  MMdarT  tread 
out  the  fire.    After  that,  they  have  the  feet  of  tliese  fuqeen  washed 


*  A  town  abont  fortj  miles  from  Cawnpore. 

t  HU  ihrise  it  Titited  Annoallj  bj  nearlj  a  million  of  people, 
childreo.  A  mmffla  (lair)  is  the  cooeeqneiioe  of  thii  anonal  pilgrimafe,  which 
eeveateen  days  in  eocceMion,  and  brioKi  together,  from  manj  milee  diatSBl,  tlie  bmb  of 
boaiaeae,  the  weak-minded,  and  the  fiythfol  deroleet  of  erery  claas  in  the  npper  proriMtt. 
**  Women  caa  never,  with  safety  to  themielres,  enter  the  maosoleom  coatainif  kk 
**  ashes ;  they  are  immediately  seised  with  violent  pains,  as  if  their  whole  body  was 
**  immersed  in  flames  of  Are.**    Vide  Mrs.  Meer's  Observations,  vol  iL  p.  3tl. 

:  Dum  Mmdar,  or  •'by  the  breath  of  Mndar.**  having  the  same  sopentitioaB  faitk  ia 
this  eharm  as  the  Persiaas,  who  believe  it  to  secure  them  against  the  bite  of  taakcs*  sad 
the  fting  of  seorpkms  ;  and  the  coarage  with  which  those  who  art  sapposed  to  poms  it 
sacoanter  those  rrptUes,  is  remarkable. 
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with  milk  and  mndiUj  and  on  the  examination  of  the  (probable)  injury 
find  that  not  a  hair  has  been  singed^  and  that  they  are  all  as  they 
were  at  first  They  then  throw  garlands  of  flowers  around  their 
necks,  ofier  them  snurbtU  to  drink,  and  having  given  to  each  some 
polaoo  or  90otreean  alias  ckukolean  and  mulkedoj  with  some  ready 
money,  a  handkerchief  or  loongy  grant  them  their  leave,  Le.  to  depart 
-  • 
Oaee  lootana.  Some  having  vowed  a  black  cow,  a  few  on  the 
17th,  either  at  their  own  houses  or  at  any  of  the  astanas  (p.  113), 
make  Sizooba  sacrifice)  of  it  in  the  name  of  Shah  Buddee-ood-Deen, 
and  distribute  it  in  charity  ^mongfuqeers. 

In  some  places  they  set  up  an  ullum  in  the  name  of  Zinda  Shah 
Mudar,  and  the  place  is  called  Mudar  ka  tistana.  Here  they  gener- 
ally erect  a  black  flag  {fhunda\  and  on  the  17tli  perform  his  oors ;  on 
the  16th  (the  day  preceding,  agreeably  to  custom)  his  mndul;  and  in 
a  similar  manner  they  carry  this  flag,  with  the  same  pomp  and  state 
as  ^ey  did  that  of  Peer-e-Dustugeer.  Both  nights  they  sit  up  read- 
ing and  recounting  his  mudah  (eulogiums),  moanaqib  (virtues),  cele- 
brate his  praises.  At  the  oars,  as  at  all  ooraesj  they  have  splendid 
iUuminations  and  perform  nocturnal  vigils.  The  above  ullum  is  left 
all  the  year  round  in  its  original  situation,  and  never  removed  as 
those  of  the  mohurrum  are. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Concerning  Qadir  Wullee  Sahib's  OorSf  obseired  on  the 
11th  day  of  the  sixth  month  Jummade^-ool-Akhir  (or 
Akhir  Muheena), 

The  sacred  shrine  of  Qadir  Wullee  Sahib*  is  at  Nagoor  near 
Nagputun  (Ncgapatam)  ;  the  Mohnmmodan  inhabitants  of  which 
place  are  chiefly  of  tlie  shafaeei  sect,  such  as  luhbctySjX  mapuUayM  (Mop- 
iays§)  &C. ;  and  these  people  highly  revere  this  great  personage. 

At  that  place  is  held  on  the  ninth,  his  mndut;  and  on  the  t^ith 
his  oors ;  both,  in  the  manner  above  described  (p.  155).     Sneh  a* 
preparing  maleeda,  cooking  pclaoo^   reading  motdcodj  &Cy  sittiiuj^  up 
all  night,  making  illuminations  ;  and  that  in  a  splendid  style.     Pro-   • 
bably  upwards  of  ten  thousand  rupees  are  expenaed  on  this  oocasion* 

On  the  eleventh  they  break  the  k*heer  kee  hundee  (the  rioe-and- 
milk  pot) ;  that  is,  on  seeing  the  new  moon,  or  on  the  second  or 
fourth  day  of  it,  a  sir^urroh  of  any  of  the  nUilloij  or  else  a  fuqeerj 
generally  one  of  the  Mullung  tribe,  sits  on  a  beddingl  spread  on  the 


*  It  would  iieem  bj  an  account  given  by  MoDfienr  Oarcin  de  TaMj  on  the 
rity  of  Jawan,  in  his  work  entitled  *'  Bara  Maaa,**  that  this  Mint  if  likewiee 
Khwaja  Moyccn  ooddeen  Chishtee  ;  and  hence  the  month  iteelf  ii  mmflioiee  ealM  by 
that  name.  '*  Mfmotrx  »ur  dea  partirulariUM  de  la  religion  Muiwimam  dams  t  Ii^m,** 
p.  63. 

t  There  are  four  principal  qomm  (lecla)  of  the  MohommiidAii  (kith,  called  after  tWr 
renpectivo  founders  ;  nr. 

1 .  Hmmm/ee       '^'f^rt  or  Hamifites,  from  their  founder,  Aboo  Honaeik,  chiefly   Ib«a4 

in  Turkey  and  Usbec  Tartary;  but  comprisinf^  persons  from  among  all  the  fonr  seeli» 
Syed,  Skeikh,  Mogol  and  Putthan. 

2.  Sha/aee  ^^aA^  or  ShafeiUs,  from  their  founder.  Aboo  Abdootlah  Shafeet,  mM 

with  principally  at  Nagore   (Coromandel  Coast);  comprising  the  Naws-aytnyB  aad 
Lubbays  (both  Sheikhs). 

3.  MaUkte  ^Jt«  or  MaUkiU;  from  their  (bander,  Malek  Ebn  Ans,  moil  itiiahai 

in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Afirica. 

4.  MwmbmUe     JLul^    or  Hanbaliiea,  from  their  founder  Ebn  Ilanhal,  chaafly  fonad 

at  Bagdad,  in  Arabia;  generally  Tery  devont 

Of  the  two  last  of  these,  none   are  to  be  met  with  in   Hindonstan  ;  bnt  Ihay  Mv 
numenws  in  Arabia. 

I  A  clasa  of  people  who  go  about  selling  beads,  predoas  itoass,  Ac 

§  This  class  of  people  are  chiedy  to  be  met  « itb  on  the  MaUbnr  coast 

N  I   r.  A  mattraisor  qnilt 
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ground  in  a  (Joset ;  and,  without  eitlier  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or 
obeying  the  calls  of  nature,  he  engages  himself  the  whole  time  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Deify.  He  does  not  go  out  of  it,  nor  speak  to 
any  one,  until  the  11th,  when  the  moqjaurh  s  cook  k^heer  in  a  large 
pot,  and  placing  it  on  tlie  head  of  one  among  them,  convey  it  in  great 
)K)mp  and  state,  attended  by  Baja  Bujuntury  to  the  above-mentioned 
fuqeer.  The  latter  offers  fateeha  over  it  and  tastes  a  little  of  it ;  then 
getting  up,  leaves  his  closet  and  goes  and  joins  his  own  class  of 
Jttqeers ;  while  the  moqjamrs  take  the  k* fieer-f otj  with  the  same  pomp 
and  state  as  before  to  the  sea-beach,  the  spot  where  they  are  annually 
wont  to  carry  it,  and  there  dash  it  to  pieces.  Then  all  the  people, 
falling  one  upon  another,  scramble  for  some  of  the  k'iuer  :  nay,  many 
*  regard  even  a  piece  of  the  broken  pot,  as  well  as  the  sand  of  the  spot, 
sacred  relics.  In  the  act  of  scrambling  they  take  up  so  much  sand, 
as  to  leave  an  excavation  of  a  cubit  or  a  cubit  and  a-half  in  depth  ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  appeal*,  amidst  all  this  bustle  and  concision 
not  an  individual  is  ever  hurt 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  oora,  various  tribes  of  fuqeers  from  a 
distance  as  well  as  from  the  vicinity,  resort  to  the  place  and  sit  in 
assembly  together  {chowk  byt^h-tat/*)^  but  tlie  diflFerent  bands  apart 
from  one  another.  In  each  there  is  a  sir-gurroh  or  leader.  If  any 
one  of  the  Juqeers  have  been  guilty  of  an  improper  act  unworthy^  of 
his  calling,  he  is  punished  on  this  occasion  agreeably  to  the  decision 
of  the  sir-gurrohy  by  being  loaded  with  numerous  beddings  procured 
from  all  tiiG  fuqeers  present,  or  in  some  other  way;  he  is  fruili^ 
made  to  express  contrition  for  his  fault,  to  beg  for  mercy,  and  to  give 
a  wTitten  bond  to  that  effect  He  is  then  restored  to  hi§  former  tribe  ; 
or,  in  presence  of  the  jumma-oollah^  his  tusma  is  cut  into  two,  and  ho 
is  excommunicated  from  their  gurrolu  In  the  latter  case,  he  is  consi- 
dered unwortliy  thereafter  to  sit  in  the  assembly  oi fuqeers. 

They  act  also  in  this  way  at  other  noted  oorses ;  such  as  that  of 
Tubur-e-Alum^  Bawa-hoodvii  {eliasHt/at-Qulnndur)  and  Bawa^Fuqur- 
ood-DeeUy  &c. 

When  a/uqeer,  or  one  of  their  peers  has  never  been  to  an  oorSy 
he  is  esteemed  imperfect 

At  some  oorsesj  fuqeers  accept  of  money  from  moojatcirs  by  way 
of  present  (nuzzurs),  and,  distributing  it  amongst  them,  take  their 
departure  home. 

Moosulman  ship-captains  and  sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
vows  and  oblations  in  tlie  name  of  his  excellency  Qadir  Wullee  Sahib  ; 


*  Chowk  byCh-na  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  the  assembly  oSfwqeera,  aod  it 
signifies  sitting  together  in  a  circle,  though  the  term  chowk  literally  means  a  square. 
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c.  g.  when  tliey  meet  witli  any  misfortune  at  sea,  tbev  vow»  thai 
should  the  vessel  reach  the  desired  haven  in  pc»ce  and  safiifejr  widi 
their  property  and  cargo,  they  will  spend  a  certain  sum  of  n 
oiTcring /a/«fAa  to  him. 

On  first  beholding  tlie  new  moon  of  that  month,  they 
flag  (or  gomj*  as  it  is  called)  in  his  name,  about  five  or  six 
long. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  also,  as  at  Nagoro,  those  Mooaal* 
nuuis  who  venerate  this  saint  set  up  a  ffotn^  and  annually  offer  faUAa 
in  his  name;  or  some  (each  according  to  his  means,)  merely  oAr 
fateeha  in  his  name  over  a  little  maleeda. 

As  to  his  miracles,  they  arc  innumerable  :  suffice  it  to  relate  two 
or  three  noted  ones  as  specimens. 


1st  A  certain  |)erson*s  ship  sprang  a-leak  at  sea,  and  the  ' 
was  nigh  sinking,  when  tlie  nahhoda^  (captain)  vowed  with  a  li 
heart,  that  should  Q^r  Wullee  Sahib  vouchsafe  to  stop  the  leak,  be 
would  offer  up,  in  his  excellency *s  name,  the  profits  of  tne  caico.  and 
likewise  a  couple  of  small  models  of  vessels  formed  of  gold  and  silver. 
At  that  moment  the  saint  was  engaged  with  the  barber,  in  the  open- 
tion  of  shaving,  and  instantly  became  acauainted  with  the  predioameiit 
in  which  the  cantain  stoodl  Out  of  kindness  he  throw  away  tbe 
looking-c^lass  he  neld  in  his  hand,}  which  by  some  wise  dispenaaftian 
of  Providence  fiew  off  to  the  vessel,  and  adfioring  to  tbe  aperture  of 
(ho  ship  stopped  the  leak.  On  the  vessePs  reaching  its  destination  in 
safety,  the  commander,  agreeably  to  promise,  brought  his  offering  of 
gold  and  two  little  vessels,  one  of  gold,  tlie  other  of  silver,  and  presented 
tiiem  to  him.  The  saint  directed  tlie  captain  to  restore  to  the  bariber 
his  looking-glass  ;  on  which  the  skipper,  in  astonishment,  inquired  what 
looking-glass  he  meant  ;  and  rc(H;ivcd  in  answer,  that  it  was  the  one 
adhering  to  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  his  ship  where  the  water  had 
entered.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  Hrmly  attached  to  the  vesael ; 
and  was  accordingly  removed  and  pnxlucod. 

2nd.  On  one  occii^iion,  us  he  was  washing  his  face  near  the  edge 
of  a  tank,  having  at  the  time  a  Hmall  boil  on  one  of  his  hands,  ho 
obHer\'e<l  a  woman  with  unusually  large  breasts.  He  imagined  Ihey 
were  large  l>oiIs  (or  al>sccssos§ ) ;  and  feeling  compassion  for  her,  asKi 


•  Oim  or  ivntipcilcd  Ha;:.  beraoM  mm\t  Mimewhmt  in  \ht.  »)i«pf  (if  a  ceaitpMlCL 

t  Nmkkoda,  lh>m  mao,  vemwl.  and  AAodb,  goilt  tbt  kml  or  nuMtor  of  lk«  vamL 

X  It  ii  cnitonary  with  natives,  while  the  barher  thavet,  kt  iho  iadivklnal  wba  aadsr^ 

:;ocs  the  operation  t<i  l<Mik  at  him»4.'lf  in  a  small  louking-Klaaa  which  he  hol<^  heJw  lUB. 
$  Thia  taint  i»  mikI  to  have  |Mis.*cd  hn  life  in  dcwrtm  and  never  iren  a  woman  Mbit; 

wharea*.  ai  Masorc,  the  womvD  gu  aboat  with  the  u|i|>er  half  ol  their  bodw*  f  yklciy 

cxpowtl. 
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to  himself,  if  the  pain  that  I  experience  from  so  small  a  boil  be  so  in- 
tolerable, what  excruciating  agony  must  that  poor  woman  not  endure ! 
He  supplicated  heaven,  saying  :  ^'  Grant,  0  God  !  that  this  woman^s 
"  boils  may  be  far  removed  from  her  ;"  and,  it  is  said,  her  breasts 
instantly  withered  away.     Tlie  woman,  in   consequence,  became  sadly 

E*  »ved,  and  related  to  her  neighbours  that  a  fuqeer  had  seen  her,  and 
mumbling  something  to  himself  had  caused  ner  breasts  to  dry  up. 
y  repaired  to  his  noliness,  and  stated,  that  at  his  desire  the 
woman's  breasts  had  dis^ippeared ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had 
supposed  them  to  be  immense  boils,  and  hoped  that  since  they  were 
breasts,  the  Almighty  would  restore  them  to  their  original  condition. 
On  his  saying  this,  her  breasts  re-appeared. 

3cL  Near  the  sacred  tomb  of  this  saint  is  a  grove  of  cocoanut- 
trees.  The  custom-house  officer  observed  to  the  owner,  that  the  revenue 
which  it  yielded  was  considerable,  and  that  therefore  it  was  but  just 
that  he  should  pay  a  tax  for  it  The  proprietor  replied,  that  the  gar- 
den belonged  to  a  great  wullee  and  had  never  been  taxed  before,  and 
why  shouul  it  now  ?  The  other  said,  it  did  not  signify  to  whom  it 
belonged  ;  tlie  duty  must  be  paid  :  adding,  that  cocoanuts  had  no 
horns  that  he  should  be  afraid  of  them.  No  sooner  had  he  uttered 
these  words,  than  horns  sprouted  out  of  a  couple  of  them  I  From  this 
circumstance  the  duty  on  these  trees  has  been  dispensed  with.  To 
ihi»  day  are  the  two-horned  cocoanuts  suspended  near  the  head  of  his 
blessed  shrine. 

Gk)d  knows  whether  these  things  be  true  or  not.  I  huve  only  stated 
wliat  I  have  hearrl.     The  lie  be  on  the  neck  (head)  of  the  inventor  of  it ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Concerning  1.  liujub  ^dhir's  Knnihree;  2.  Syed  JtUldlrOod- 
Deen's  (of  Bokhara)  Koondou  ;  :^  His  holiness  Mohum- 
mud  Moostuffaa  (the  peace !  Ac.)  Miraj  (ov  Ascension), 
observed  in  the  seventh  month  Rujyh. 

Sect.    1. — Rujub  Sdars  KumUvrfe, 

This  takes  place  on  any  TIiunHlav  or  Friday  in  the  month  Ritj^lt^ 
ugreoably  to  a  vow  prcviouHly  made,  in  the  name  of  Rujub-8alar,  alias 
Salar-Musuood  Gazee,  whose  miracles  are  well  known,  and  whom  peo* 
pie  esteem  a  great  xcuUee,     His  sepnlohre  i^  nt  Bhuranch.* 

TIic  ceremony  o{  kundortf  is  |>erforni<Ml  uh  fon(»w«.  First  of  all  n 
hole  whidi  was  dug  at  the  first  hmdifire,  either  within  doors  or  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  hands  over  it,  and  of  throwing  therein 
any  refuse,  such  as  lM)nes,  rinds  and  stones  of  fruits,  tlio  parts  of  vece- 
tables  not  eaten,  &c,^  and  that  has  licen  covered  up.  is  opened  after 
offering  the  kundoree  ka  fateelui ;  and  the  vow  l>eing  eoncluded,  it  18 
closed,  afler  this/aW<a  has  he<M)  a^^ain  of}orc<l.  This  hole  is  termod 
an  allaica  : — w*hicli  many  ]>eople  dis|H'n8C  with  alti>gether.  It  is  the 
superstitious  part  of  the  female  sex  alone,  who,  sup]K>sing  it  inauspi- 
cious for  the  sky  t4>  U*hold  any  part  of  this  fix>d,  dig  allawatt^  an<l 
burv  the  refuse  in  thoni. 

Witli  the  exception  of  fish  antl  eggs,  they  prepare  all  sort*  of  riots 
bread,  curries,  vegetables,  also  wheat -flour  hors(*s  lK>iled  in  syrup,  and 
take  fruits  radishes,  onions,  h?eks,  mint,  chutuee^  chet^se,  vinegar,  4c., 
and  arrange  them  on  plates  and  in  cups  on  the  dmdurkhtau^  each 
one's  portion  separately  by  it.self.  Then  burning  incenw,  they  offer 
fatrehaj  eat,  and  distribute  them. 

Some  make  little  horse.<«  <»f  wh«Mt-tlour  and  l)oiI  them  in  aymp 
made  of  sofl  sugar  or  ^oor  (j<'yy/v« ),  M)ineiinu»s  adding  milk,  aiul  a 

Sdate  or  two  <if  rhunnat^  kaif  dul^  M^aketl  in  ^«yru]>  of  t/uor,  as  if  intended 
or  the  horses ;  nn<l  having  offennl  /atre/ia^  vai  an<l  distribute  them 
within  doors;  tin*  generality  of  |H.*oplf  partaking  fiiM  of  a  little  of  tin* 
chunun^  and  then  of  tin*  other  virtiials. 

Some  occasionally  prt'jmn-  what  they  call  klnHtUiy^ffhont^  (loow 
horses),  so  called  liocause  the  eating  of  tlH^m  is  not  confinecl  witliin 
doors  as  the  former;  but  faltuhn  having  be«»n  offenMl,  tliey  are  distri* 
buted  and  sent  abn>:id. 

*  A  \o%tk  about  ihirtv  inilri  north -fa«t «/  I«arkao« 
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The  reason  for  observing  this  fateelia  is  as  follows.  Sick  people, 
especially  those  affected  with  disorders  of  the  legs,  vow  that  should 
they,  through  the  favour  of  his  excellency  Saiar  Mumood  Gazee^  reco- 
ver, they  will  prepare  k'hoolay^'horay^  iiave  fateeha  offered  in  his 
name,  and  distribute  them. 

Sect.  2. — Syed  JidUil-^ood^Deeiis  Koondon, 

Some  people,  on  any  Thui'sday  or  Friday  of  that  month,  place 
either  in  conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned  kundoree,  or  separately, 
two  or  four  (or  more)  large  or  small  koondon*  containing  rneetlui- 
polaooj  or  k'hara-polaooj  or  aheerbirrinjj  almonds,  dates,  &c.  The 
generality  of  people  fill  them  brimful,  nay,  as  high  as  possible,  with 
dtiliee,  sugar,  and  boiled  rice ;  and  having  offered  fatee/ia  in  the  name 
of  Syed  Jullal-ood-Deen  (of  Bokhara),  some  eat  them  out  of  the 
iMOfidoriy^  while  others  serve  them  up  in  plates,  eat,  and  distribute 

them. 

• 

Some  people,  especially  s/ieeaJiSy  perform  koondon  in  the  name 
of  Moivla  Allee, 

The  observance  of  such  rites  is  not  enjoined  in  lx)oks  ;  they  are 
only  current  in  Hindoostan.} 

Sect.  3. — Mohummud^s  Miraj  {or  Ascension). 

On  the  15th  or  16th  (most  of  the  learned  say  on  the  27th)  of 
Rnjuhj  the  angel  Gabriel  conveyed  his  holiness  tiie  Prophet  Mohum- 
mud  Moostuffa  (the  peace!  &c.)  mounted  on  the  hooraq  {vide  p.  122) 
to  the  Almighty.  People  regarding  that  as  an  important  night,  com- 
memorate it  by  sitting  up  all  night,  reading  the  numerous  narratives 
written  concerning  it,  and  next  day  (the  27th)  keep  fast  I  may,  how- 
ever, remark,  that  tlie  custom  is  peculiar  to  the  learned,  pious,  and 
devout ;  the  vulgar  neither  observe  nor  know  any  thing  about  it 

The  account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  huddees  (or  traditions 
regarding  Mohumiriud).  The  particulars  may  be  learnt  by  consulting 
a  work  entitled  Marijin-nuhooa^  as  well  as  others  well  known. 


*  Koondon^  or  earthen  pots  used  for  kneading  dongh  in. 
t  Eight  or  ten  dipping  their  hands  in  at  the  same  time. 

X  The  above  ceremony  -would  appear  to  be  also  called  Hazarte^  according  tp  pro- 
fes^r  Garcin  do  Tassy,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bara  Maaa,  by  Jawan,  page  59. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Concerning  the  Shahan  feast;  viz.  Shiib-e-Burat,  held  on  the 

14th ;  and  its  arfa,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  eighth 

month,  Shaban. 

The  word  Imratj  agreeably  to  the  interpretation  in  the  Qoran  and 
dictionaries,  ugnifies  a  register.  It  is  the  book  of  record,  in  whidi 
are  registered  annually  all  the  actions  of  men.  which  they  are  to  per* 
form  oaring  the  ensuing  year ;  and  is  said  to  be  on  the  fifteeodi  nigfal 
of  this  month,  that  the  true  and  holy  Gkxi  annually  records  tbem  in 
the  book.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  feast  m  oonrniemorataon 
of  the  event  has  obtained  the  name  of  Shub^'Buralj  or  the  night  of 
the  record. 

In  the  Khuzana'Juwahir'Jullaleeay  by  Mowlana  Foaxnl-Odlah* 
son  of  Zeea-ool- Abasee,  the  burat  is  thus  noticed,  viz.  Thai  Almiffhly 
God  has  in  the  Qoran  given  four  names  to  this  ni^t  He  has  cdled 
it — 1st  Buratf  or  the  night  of  record ;  2d.  l^btU'Ool'moolarity 
or  the  blessed  night;  3d.  RuhmtUy  or  the  night  of  merqr;  4th. 
Faragqay  or  the  night  of  disoeVnment 

The  ceremony  of  its  ctrfa^  is  obser^'ed  by  some,  and  is  as  follows. 
On  the  13th  of  tlie  month,  either  during  the  day,  or  in  the  eyeiiing,t 
they  prepare  in  the  name  of  deceased  ancestorst  and  relatives,  polaaOf 
and  cumes,  or  hUwa  and  bread,  or  only  some  meetha  polaoo ;  and 
putting  some  of  it  on  separate  plates  in  each  one's  name,  they  ofier 
faUehay  first  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  over  one  dish,  then  over  the 
others  in  the  names  of  the  respective  individuals.  That  being  donsi 
they  pat  the  rice,  &c  on  a  large  platter,  and  having  offered  faUAa 
over  it  in  tlie  name  of  all  tlioso  collectively  to  whom  they  are  under 
obligations,  or  from  whom  they  hope  for  favours,  Uiey  dispatch  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  to  the  houses  of  all  their  relatives  and  friends. 

The  14th  is  the  feast  day.  Those  who  have  not  obsconred  the  arfm 
prepare,  eitlier  during  the  day  or  at  night, §  certain  delicious  viandsu 
and  offer  fateeha  over  them  in  the  name  of  the  prophet  (the  peace  I 


*  Th«  oj/a  of  feMtf  are  always  ol«enrfd  on  the  day  prcviow  to  the  fasit  ItMlf. 
TKa  followiof  two  oalj  bara  tbem,  rtx.  the  Si^Utom  feaat,  aliaa  Shtk^-Bmtmt^  and  tha 

t  Which  ia  tha  araaiag  of  the  Uih  of  the  month  aeootdlSK  to  tha 

t  i.  c  of  aa  BUBj  aa  thaj  can  ranambar  \  lor  thay  kaap  no  writlea  ragiif  of  I 

§  I. «.  tht  night  of  tht  15Ch  of  the  Mohnmmndsn  mmth. 
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Ac)  and  their  deceased  ancestors,  and  amuse  themselves  in^letting  off 
fire^  works. 

Bojrs  ffen^rally,  for  two  or  three  days  preyioas  to  the  feast, 
go  about  playing  on  a  small  tumkeean  and  tasay. 

Those  who  have  performed  arfa  prepare  on  this  day  sheerbirrhy 
or  meedia  polaooy  and  after  fateeha  over  it  in  the  name  of  his  holiness 
Mohnmmud  Moostofia  (the  peace!  &c.)* 

Some,  in  the  name  of  their  children,  when  they  have  a  family, 
make,  if  they  be  boys,  elephants,  if  girls,  jpaootoe^^f  of  clay,  ornament- 
ed or  plain,  either  large  or  small,  and  light  lamps  on  them.  Li 
front  of  these  on  trays  they  place  choorway^  Khoprayy  dates,  almonds 
sliced,  and  sugar,  with  all  kinds  of  firuits,  and  offer  Jateelta  over  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace!  &c.)  * 

Some  also  offer  fateeha  over  the  elephants  in  the  name  of  Moor- 
tooza  AUee,  and  over  the  paootees  in  the  name  of  Beebee  Fateema, 
This  last  is  also  a  species  of  vow. 

In  front  of  the  elephants  and  paootees  they  erect  a  soi^Iding 
with  sugar-cane  or  wood,  and  make  illuminations  by  lighting  lamps 
on  them:  they  have  also  fire-works,  such  as  blue-lights,  matches, 
and  flower-pots,  &c. 

The  female  Relatives,  aftet  the  conclusion  of  the  fateeha^  drop 
into  the  kmp  a  rupee  or  half-rupee  piece.  The  following  mortiing 
the  dtoenmtjr,  fruits,  Ac  are  sent  from  the  person  who  pmormed  the 
vow,  by  the  hundd  of  the  boys  arid  girls,  to  the  near  relatives ;  who, 
on  receiving  them,  put  into  their  hands  a  rupee,  a  half,  or  a  quarter 
rupee  piece,  as  a  present  With  this  money,  as  well  as  with  that  put 
into  the  lamps  the  preceding  night,  they  prepare  chukoleean  (alias 
9ootreean)y  and  distribute  them  among  their  friends ;  after  which  they 
place  the  elephants  and  paootees  over  the  doors  of  their  houses  or 
on  the  walls  of  their  compound. 

The  sitting  up  all  that  night,  repeating  one  hundred  mtat 
prayers,  reading  the  sacred  Qoran  and  duroody  &sting  next  day, 
are  aU  ccmimands  of  the  Prophet  The  oTfa  is  bidaut-e-hooena  ;t 
but  all  the  other  ceremonies  are  innovations,  and  are  superfluous  attd 
extravagant 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  many  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  all 

*  Leanied  men  fierer  ofiitar  foMia  onst  food ;  ytohMj  because  Ihe  Prot^hM  iMh^ 
did. 

t  PaooUt4  a  kind  of  lampi 

}  ThM  is,  it  may  eiiher  be  obaenred  ol*  not  Ite  observmceis  fltftSaeHloriOtts,  md 
oics  vtrwa^ 
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kiiuls  of  iire-worksy*  and  frequently  have  sham  battles,  by  standing 
onpimed  to  each  otlier,  and  letting  off  fire- works  one  upon  another. 
This  8|K>rt  generally  terminates  seriously;  for  tlio  clothes  of  many 
catch  fire,  some  even  lose  tlieir  lives  on  these  oocaaions,  and  numbers 
are  wounded. 

At  this  feast,  likewise,  schoolmasters,  by  distributing  eedtmn 
(n.  33)  among  tlieir  scholars,  exact  presents  of  money  from  the 
cnildrcns'  parents,  in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of  akhre^'- 
char  ishootnba  (p.    151). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Concerning  Ist.  The  Bumzan  ha  Roza  {or  Fast)  ;  2d.  The 
Turaweeh  Prayers  ;  3d.  Aytay-kaf  byt'hna  :  4th.  Lylut- 
ool-qudurs  Shub-bfuj-dciree,  observed  in  the  ninth  months 
Ruvizan. 

Sect.  l.—T/u:  Bumzan  /a*tt 

The  appointed  time  for  breaking  fast  {iuhur  or  Muhuf^ga/tefj  as  this 
meal  is  termed  during  the  llohummudan  Lent)  is  from  2  to  4  A.  IL, 
lieginning  with  the  morning  that  succeeds  the  evening  when  the  Aum- 
zan  new  moon  becomes  visible.  From  the  above  period  until  son-sot 
it  is  unlawful  to  eat,  drink,  or  liave  connubial  intercourse. t 

In  this  manner  thoy  fast  every  day  during  this  month,  and  oonti- 
nue  day  and  night  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity. $ 


*  There  are  more  fire- works  let  off  at  this  feast  than  at  any  other,  and  preaenU  to 
one  another  on  thii  day  invariably  consist  of  fire- works.     VuU  p.  15. 

t  It  was  in  the  sacred  month*  Rumzan,  that  the  sacred  Qoram  descended  from  heaven. 
It  is  the  divine  command,  that  both  the  commencing  and  the  breaking  of  fiM  daily 
shonld  be  preceded  by  the  performance  of  metmi^  or  vowing  to  that  effect. 

{  In  the  evening,  before  the  Mugrib  (page  M)  prayer  season  tbcj  brMkfasI  ;  tkii 
meal  is  termed  Iftar. 

I  **  There  are  some  few  who  are  exempt  from  the  actual  necessity  of  fiHtic^  darii^ 
**  Kwwtsan  ;  the  sick,  the  sged,  women  fp^'iug  nonrishment  to  inianta,  and  thoM  in  expec- 
**  tats<m  of  adding  to  the  members  of  the  family,  and  very  young  children  :  tbeiM  are  all 
**  cueunanded  not  to  fast.  There  is  a  latitnde  granted  to  iravellert  alto  ;  bat  nuay  a 
**  weary  pilgrim,  whose  heart  is  bent  heavenward,  wiU  be  ibnnd  Inking  Us  rank  noMag 
*'  the  IZnxaiarj  of  the  time,  without  deeming  he  has  any  merit  in  refraining  from  the 
'*  privileges  his  code  has  omferred  upon  him.  Such  mea  will  fast  whibl  their  ilT«ogth 
"  |icnniu  them  to  punoe  their  way."— Mrs.  Biccr's  ObeervatioQA,  vol.  i.  page  ISO 
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The  blessings  attendant  on  the  obsei'vance  of  this  fast,  with  farther 
particnlars  respecting  it,  will  be  found  in  Chap,  xii,  sect.  '3  p.  38. 

Sect.  2. — T/te  Turcmeeh  Prayers, 

These  consist  of  twenty  rukat  prayers,  which  it  is  the  Prophet's 
conunahd  (to  his  followers)  to  read  aloud  in  the  company  of  others, 
with  the  eemamj  after  the  time  of  the  ai/sha  (p.  38)  prayer,  and  when 
three  rukats  of  the  wajib-ool-wUtur  frvLjers  (p.  52)  are  still  unrepeated. 
After  the  former  being  concluded,  the  latter  are  to  be  read. 

For  the  purpose  of  reading  the  turaweeh  prayers  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  an  eemam  or  hajizj  as  mey  finish  them  in  a  few  days.  When 
the  whole  Qoi'un  has  been  read  through,  the  turaweeh  prayers  are  dis- 
continued. The  hafiz^  or  he  who  has  officiated  in  reading  the  turaweehy 
is,  afl»r  the  conclusion  of  the  Qoran^  rewarded  with  money  or  clothes, 
as  may  have  been  previously  settled. 

Some,  after  the  Qoran  has  been  once  read  through,  continue 
repeating  the  turaweeh  prayers  and  reading  the  chapters  of  the  Qoran^ 
commencing  fi*om  the  one  entitled  Alum-e-turh/fov  Feel  (Elephant, 
L  e.  chap.  105),  or  from  any  succeeding  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
over  Btid  over,  until  the  day  before  the  last  of  the  month. 

If  there  be  no  haJiZj  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  turaweeh  for  thirty 
days.  At  the  end  of  every  foiurth  rukat^  the  eeniam  with  uplifted 
hands  offers  supplications  to  heaven,  and  all  the  congregation  respond 
Amen  !  and  Amen  ! 

The  sheeas  do  not  read  these  prayers,  nor  even  enter  the  mosque  ; 
and  for  this  reason  :  that  after  every  four  rukats  the  congregation,  as 
well  as  the  priest,  repeat  eulogiums  in  the  name  of  the  four  compa- 
nions, which  they  cannot  bear  to  hear. 

Every  Friday*  the  congregation  assemble  in  the  mosque,  and  the 
qazee^  khuteebj  or  even  the  mouHxzimj  stands  in  fi'ont  of  them.  When 
the  mowazun  is  present,  he  first  of  all  sounds  the  azan  (or  sununons 
to  prayer,  p.  51)  they  then  repeat  any  thing  that  they  may  remember 
or  are  in  the  haoit  of  doing ;  after  wnich,  the  khuteeb  (priest)  reads 
the  khootba  (sermon),  which  contains  {)raises  and  eulogiums,  admoni- 
tion, and  advice;  but  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  month,  they  give  such 
a  solemn  and  pathetic  discourse  on  the  Rumzan  separation  called 
ulweedaj  and  on  the  excellencies  of  the  night,  first  in  Arabic,  and  than 
expound  it  in  Hindee  or  Persian,  that  many  of  the  respectable  and 
learned  are  seriously  affected  by  it,  even  to  tears. 

The  ^nerality  of  Sheeas  observe  the  night  of  his  excellency  Allee ; 
(may  God  reward  him !)  and  that  in  a  grand  style,  either  on  the  2l8t 
or  20th  of  this  month.  They  form  a  zureeh  (tomb)  in  the  shape  of  a 
tabooty  and  take  it  out     Beating  upon  their  breasts,  they  perambulate 

*  The  Mobummudan  sabbath. 

W 
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the  streetB  and  bring  it  home;  and  having  cooked  vtrious  kindii  of 
foody  they  offer  fatteha  in  tlie  name  of  his  excellency  Allee,  and  est 
and  distribute  thenu  The  reason  for  ob8er\'ing  it  on  these  partieular 
days  is,  that  his  excellency  Allee  departed  this  life  on  one  of  them 
(which  is  uncertain). 

The  SooMhees  likewise^  without  taking  out  the  zunehy  aeeordiiig 
to  their  means,  cook  victusds  and  offer  fateeha  over  them. 

8ect.  3. — Ajf'lay-kaf  bj/flina  {or  to  be  emjaged  in  coniUud  projfer 

in  the  mosfpiej. 

Most  people  during  the  whole  montli,  some  for  fifteen  daje, 
while  others  merely  on  the  last  day  or  during  three  days  and  three 
nights,  remain  in  a  comer,  of  the  mosone  enclosed  by  a  cortahi  or 
skreen,  never  go  out  except  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature,  orfbrthe  legel 
purifications  wuzoo  and  goBooL  They  never  converse  with  any  one 
on  worldly  matters,  and  never  cease  reading  the  Qoroa  or  prmisiiic 
the  Almighty.  It  is  highly  meritorious  to  read  it  in  a  bod  aoa 
audible  voice.  By  such  actions  many  have  become  men  of  exoellenoe 
and  penetration,  and  .whose  words  are  |)Owerful  as  a  sharp  swoid.* 
In  the  case  of  those  professional  men  whoso  Dressing  avocations  affiinl 
no  leisure,  the  observance  of  Ay'tay'kaf  for  a  day  and  e  night  is 
sufficient. 


The  rite  of  ay'iay-kaf  byt^hua  is  /urz-keefaeeuj  by  which  tera, 
in  fact,  many  denominate  it ;  tiuit  is,  if  one  individual  of  a  town 

Cerform  it  for  the  whole  ])opulation,  or  a  single  perston  out  of  an  asaem- 
ly,  this  is  eauivalent  to  all  liaving  observed  it  In  the  same  wa^  as 
at  rumzarij  wnen  one  man  out  of  a  town  sits  gotha  nusheem  (i  e.  m  a 
comer  or  retired  place,  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity), 
it  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  did  so ;  e.  g.  if,  when  one  makee 
a  fff JoJii  to  an  assemblv,  any  member  of  the  c«)mpany  rise  and  lutem 
it,  every  one*s  ^^  neck*'  is  tnerob>'  equally  relieved  from  tlie  obligaijes. 

Sbct.  4. —  The  Lylui-ool'ifudur  {niyht  of  power). 

Tliis  has  been  de(*i<lcd  by  learned  men,  both  in  Arabia  and  Vjjmm^ 
to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Qonaa,  the  twenty-seventh  night  of  the  mondh 
Rumzatu 

On  this  date  tliey  sit  up  all  night,  burning  frmnkinoenae-mMrtike, 
repeating  nujltHy^  ^  reciting  the  praises  of  the  Almighty,  roaaing  the 
Qoran^  and  proclaiming  tno  a;aii|  (ru£e  p.  51). 


*  Whow  MoMiags  or  carsM  uke  eflcrt. 

t  PI.  of  ii«>if— psrUenUr  |»raycr».    Vide  p.  M.  sml  GlaMW>. 

t  Tbcy  fTocteim  the  van  (or  •umomit  lu  prsjcr),  CTsry  nam  ud  ihca  dariog  Uie 

ughi. 
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On  those  who  remain  awake  all  that  ni^ht,  the  angels  from  heaven 
eontmue  showering  down  every  hour  me  peace  and  blessing  of 
Qody  even  until  sunrise  next  morning.  The  excellencies  of  that 
night  are  innumerable.* 

Among  the  people  of  the  faith  (Moosulmans)  there  are  two  things, 
which  are  not  known  to  any  but  prophets  ;  viz,  1st  Lylut'<H)l''qudurj 
a  night  on  which  the  whole  vegetable  creation  bow  in  humble  adora^ 
tion  to  the  Almighty,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean  become  sweet;  and 
that,  all  in  an  instant  of  time.  2d.  Ism-^-cizutn  (the  great  attribute). 
It  is  an  attribute  possessed  of  such  virtues,  that  a  person  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  it  can  effect  whatever  he  pleases.  He  can  kill 
the  living  and  raise  the  dead  to  life  :  and  he  can  instantly  transport 
himself  wherever  he  pleases. 

The  G^  MuMee  (p.  9)  erect,  each  in  his  own  district  of  the 
town,  a  Jiimmaut^kliana  (meeting-house),  where  on  tlie  night  of 
LybU^ool-qudur  they  assemble,  read  dogana  (two  rukat)  prayers  in 
the  name  of  Mulideey  after  which  they  call  out  three  times  these  words  : 
^^  AUah-Ulah'Unna  Mokummud  Nubeena  al  Qoran  wul  Mubdee  amurma 
"  wo  sidqunna ;"  t.  e,  "  Grod  is  almighty,  Mohummud  is  our  prophet, 
^'  and  the  Qaran  and  Muhdee  are  just  and  true  ;'*  and  conaude  by 
saying,  '^  Emam  MuMee  has  come  and  is  gone ;  whoever  disbelieves 
"  this  is  an  infidel. "  On  hearing  which  the  soonnees  become  so  enraged^ 
that  they  first  get  boys  to  pelt  them  with  stones  as  if  in  sport,  and 
then  attack  them  with  swords.  The  adversaries,  on  the  otner  hand, 
considering  it  martyrdom  to  die  on  such  a  night,  stand  up  in  self- 
defence  at  the  risk  of  tlieir  lives.  For  the  above  reason  this  mveterate 
hatred  continues  to  exist  between  these  two  classes  of  people  to  tliis 
very  day,  and  numbers  of  lives  are  in  consequence  annually  sacrificed. 
13ie  author  has  himself  been  present  at  two  or  throe  of  these  bloody  bat- 
tles, but  has  never  seen  tlie  Qyr  Muhdees  come  off  conquerors.  He  has 
also  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  a  common  .report,  that  dieir  d^nd 
invariably  fall  on  their  faces.  When  people  bring  this  ciroumstqjoee 
to  their  notice,  saying,  that  their  falling  in  that  position  arises  from 
their  unbelief,  they  reply,  ''  Not  so :  our  corpses  are  in  the  act  of 
'*  sijdah  (or  prostration  in  devotion)."  The  real  origin  of  their 
enmity  is'this  :  the  noonnees  and  sheens  expect  the  coming  of  Eemam 
Huhdee,t  while  the  Gyr  Muhdees  consider  Syed  Mohummud  of  Jeoon- 
pooree  ( Jeypoor  ?)  to  have  been  Muhdee,  and  assert  that  he  has  been 
on  earth,  and  is  departed,  and  will  never  return ;  and  they  veneratd 

*  Wkat  is  included  in  this  tection  uoder  the  hwd of  I^UU-ool  qudmr's Shub'ba^daree, 
would  aeoiD  to  have  been  confounded  by  Mrs.  Meer  with  Shulh-t'Burat,  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  chupter,  and  observed  in  the  preceding  month. —Vide  Mrs.  M.  H.  All's  Obs. 
vol.  i.  p.  303. 

t  Ecroam  Muhdee,  the  tweiah  and  last  Emam,  Mohnmmod  8orname4  lf«ib<ke  ; 
t.  e.  the  director  and  leader,  whom  the  Partialis  beHeve  to  be  still  alire,  and.  wba,  aecoitl- 
ingto  their  belief,  will  appear  again  with  Klias  the  prophet  ou  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Htthdee  aia  iiighly  as  tliey  do  the  Prophet  (tho  nesu-e  !  &c.)y  and  say, 
whoever  denies  him  \a  undoubtedly  <le8tiiied  for  nell.  On  that  aoeomit 
they  are  called  by  others  Gyr  Muhdee  (without  Muhdee\  while  tbejr 
name  themselves  real  Muhdee-walay^  or  Daeeray-tealay  ;*  and  dfliia* 
nunate  others  by  the  appellations  kajir  (infidel)  or  Dusiugeer-waiay : 
by  the  latter,  because  they  theiosclvesi  place  no  faith  in  Peer-e-Dnaln- 
geer  (p.  155).  The  generality  of  Qyr  Muhdees  (Note,  p.  9),  are  of 
toe  Putt^han  tribe ;  but  their  number  i8  so  small  in  comparison  to  the 
Soonnees  and  Slieeasy  tluit  this  ada^  is  quito  applicable  to  them  :  '*  a* 
"  salt  in  wheat  flour/'t 
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I'onceriiinc^  AVr/-//o/;///r.  or  Runnan  kee  Eedy  held  on  the  lat 
day  of  the  t^nth  month,  ShuvHil. 

The  Efd'Ool'fiir  (or  fea>t>  of  alms),  railed  also  the  feast  of 
Bmnzan^  is  observed  on  the  first  <la\  of  the  montli  SkmcaL%  This 
month  is  likewise  termeil  Doodh^ka-Muh^ena^  Khalee  AfiheenOj  and 
Eed'kaV'Mii/ieenaj  or  the  feast  month.  It  is  ealled  Doodh^ia-Mnkeema 
(the  milk  month)  by  the  lower  orders,  from  the  circumstance  of 
ueir  preparing  nayweean  (vermicelli)  boiled  in  milk  on  this  occasion; 
and  Khalee  Juiiheeria  (or  the  vacant  month)  for  this  reason,  that  it  in 
the  only  month  in  which  no  fea.st  takes  pla(!<*.§ 

On  this  day,  f>efore  the  feast- prayers,  all  Moosulmans,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ai^s,  bathe,  apply  jfoarma'to  their  eyes  wear  new  dochas, 
and  perfume  tncmselve^.     But  previous  to  f^nufc  to  the  Hd^gak  |  to 

Srayers,  it  is  first  ne(*eH«ar\'  to  distribute  tla*  fudqaS  alias/rl/ra  (p. 
9)  in  alms  amongst  /w/eern  or  the  {K>or.  It  consists  of  two  ■taw 
and  a  half  of  wheat,  dates,  p*a[>eH,  or  any  ^n^ain  commonly  used  for 
food  in  the  r<iuntrv,  or  the  value  in  e«»in  :  they  may  then  fcn  to 
prayers. 

In  general  the  |>eonle  i*onduet  the  tMzrr  from  his  house  Ui  the 
numaz-ffah^  and  bring  him   lNu*k  again  in   great    pomp   and  stale, 

*  Thf  nsmc  of  (he  rircnUr  wall  which  they  erert  oo  this  ocoMion. 

t  Allndinf:  to  the  nnAll  (|uaotity  of'  mU  which  ia  mixed  with  •  Urge  propoftioa  oi 
Soar  in  prepwini;  the  wheatra  raket.  which  cooaiiCHlca  the  chiaf  food  of  Um  P^kmu. 

t  This  fesit  fonni  thr  concloMtno  of  the  ftwt  kept  darmg  the  preeading  i 

(  The  one  ahoat  to  be  detailed  beinf  eooaidaved  sa  baloBfteg  lo  cba  ] 
iDOQlh  Jfanuaa.  hence  deoomiBated  the  Rmwumm  Aec  ffarf  or  the  ilaauaii  fcoat,  H  belaf  llir 
bfeskiflf  «p  of  the  Mohmnnittdaa  Lent,  and  ronaefiQefltly  atiachad  lo  it. 

I  JBud-fai,  a  plaoa  nf  feaat .  or  .VvMu-odk.  a  f^mrr  c€  pravrr  :  from  £aA  feast  : 
MMMi,  prayer ;  and  foA,  a  plare. 

a  Judfa.  abne.  propitiatory  oftrhiifft.     Vide  tilo«aar> 
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• 
accompanied  by  baja  hujuntur;  and  the  people  of  every  quarter  of  the 
town  also  assemble  and  proceed  thiiher,  and  retam  home  in  th^  same 
manner.  On  their  retum,  their  mothers,  sisters,  ftjC  take  some 
water  coloured  red  or  yellow,  and  while  still  outside  of  the  door  wave 
it  over  their  heads  and  throw  it  away ;  in  order  that,  should  any 
nudignant  eye  have  fallen  upon  them,  or  should  they  have  trampled 
apon  any  thing  unpropitious,  the  effect  may  be  averted.  This  cere- 
mony, however,  many  dispense  with.  While  proceeding  from  Aeir 
houses  to  the  eed-gah^  they  repeat,  or  should  repeat,  softly  all  the  way 
the  tukbeer  (or  creed)  viz.  allah-ho^kbur,  anah^ho^kbury  &i-tUaA-Aa 
niaylahj  allah^ho-akbury  aUcJi-ho-akburj  wul  lUltMoo  ul  humd;  (p.  54) 
i.  e.  "  God  is  great,  Grod  is  great,  there  is  no  other  Gbd  save  the  one 
*'  true  God ;  God  is  great,  God  is  great,  and  praise  be  to  God." 

Should  those  who  keep  the  fast  neglect  to  give  the  Jittraj  their 
fast,  turaweehy  ay-tay^kaf^  and  prayers,  will  be  kept  suspended   in 

the  air  midwav  between  earth  and  heaven. 

tt 

The  khuteeb  (priest),  after  repeating  two  rukat  prayers,  alias 
shookreea^  ascends  to  the  second  or  middle  step*  of  the  mvmbut^  and 
the  congregation  being  seated,  he  reads  the  khootba ;  L  e.  offers  glory 
to  Grod,  praises  the  Prophets,  and  passes  eulogiums  on  his  companions. 
He  then  descends  to  the  lowermost  step,  recounts  the  many  virtues  of 
the  king,  and  offers  up  supplications  on  behalf  of  him.  The  king  is 
he  whose  coin  is  carrent  in  the  realm,  and  in  whose  name  prayers  are 
offered  up  after  the  khootba  is  read  at  the  mosques  and  at  feasts,  f 

Should  a  nuw'iaab  (nabob),  as  the  king^s  representative,  be 
present,  he  makes  the  khuteA^  at  tlie  time  of  reading  the  khootba^  a 

[present  of  a  khilaut ;  or  some  opulent  native  of  the  town, .  or  the 
iberal-minded  among  soobah-darsX  and  jumadars^  spread  a  j^ece  of 
muslin  over  him  as  a  present  Some  throw  gold  and  silver  flowers 
over  the  qazee^a  head,  and  which  his  servants  or  relatives  pick  up  for 
him. 

After  that,  the  khuteeb  again  ascends  to  the  middle  step  and  offers 
moanajcU ;  i.  e.  supplicates  heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  their  religion 

*  The  SctmneeM  have  three,  the  Shteas  four  steps  to  their  mimbmr  or  pnlpit,  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  which  constitates  the  Eed-gah^  or  a  place  of  assembly.  It  is  said* 
that  the  Prophet  osed  to  stand  on  the  nppennost  step  ;  his  saocessor,  Aba  Bokar,  on  the 
second  ;  and  Oomr,  his  successor^  on  the  third  or  lowermost ;  but  Oosman  his  successor, 
remarking  that  at  this  rate  thej  woald  reach  the  bottom  of  the  earth,  discontinued  the 
practice  of  descending  one  step  at  each  succession,  and  fixed  upon  the  second,  or  middle 
step,  as  the  established  one  for  standing  upon,  in  reading  the  khootba  or  sermon. 

t  At  present  (IS32)  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Dehli;  but  in  the  author's 
opinion  erroneously,  as  it  should  be  in  the  name  of  the  Honounible  East-India  Companr. 

i  Soobah-dar  (holder  of  provinces*,)  but  now  applied  to  the  first  rank  in  the  native 
army  of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company. 

IS  Jumadar  (properly  Zumeendar  or  land-holder),  to  the  second  rank. 
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and  for  the  remieBion  of  the  aim  of  all  MooanlmaBs,  fiur  the  aafetjr  of 
pilgrims  and  travellen,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  for  increase  of 
rain,  for  abondanoe  CKf  com,  for  preaervation  from  misfiirtanesy  fir 
fireedom  from  debt  He  then  descends  from  the  pnlpit,  sits  on  a 
jat-^mmaz  (p.  52,  79),  and  offers  np  supDiications  in  behalf  of  all 
peofde ;  the  congregation  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  (or  prayer)  aqr 
amem  (amen).  On  the  conclnsion  of  the  moomajaiy  the  whole  ooi^g^e- 
gation  rising  ap*  call  out  the  word  ^^  deen*'  (religion),  and  fire  off  gima 
and  muskets,  llien  friends  mntnally  embracing,  and  strangers  sharaur 
hands,  congratolate  one  another  by  wishing  eiu^  other  ^^good  health 
en  the  occasion  of  the  feast ;  and,  repeating  the  tlurood  (or  bliWBing)i 
they  perform  duHbotee^  or  shake  (lit  Idas)  hands  with  the  jasff. 


At  such  times  there  is  a  large  conconrse  of  fuqeern  and      

assembled,  who  crave  charity ;  when,  those  who  can  afford  it,  dispense 
among  them  cowriUj  fic€j  or  quarter,  half,  or  rupee  pieces.  Snonld 
people  at  that  time  not  have  haa  an  op|)ortunitv  of  meeting  with  any 
of  toeir  relatives  or  friends,  or  with  any  men  ox  rank,  they  proceed  to 
their  booses,  to  pay  them  visits,  when  the  latter  offer  the  visitors  pan- 
mMpare€y  and  sometimes  also  apply  sundul  to  their  necks  and  yttur  to 
their  okithes,  and  even  entertain  them  with  M>metlung  in  the  way  of 
food. 

The  same  ceremonies  are  obsen^ed  at  the  brnqr-eed  (vide  p.  176). 

The  above  prayers  are  to  be  read  between  7  or  8  A.  M.  and  nooo, 
and  not  to  be  deferred  till  afler  that  time. 

On  this  day,  previous  to  ^ing  to  hear  the  khoalba  read,  they 
prepare  satfweeatif  and  cook  it  with  gheey  milk,  sugar,  almonds,  dates, 
dried  cocoa-nuts  sliced,  popppr-seed,  cheerownjre  and  moonnqa ;  and 
havinA>ffered/af«fAa  over  it  m  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (the  peaee  I 
Ac),  Uiey,  either  then,  or  afler  their  return  from  hearing  tlie  tnooCAo, 
send  off  a  portion  of  it  to  all  their  friends,  distribute  some  among  the 
poor,  and  partake  of  it  themselves. 

Some  people  semi  to  their  relatives  and  friends  more  or  leas, 
according  to  their  means,  of  the  different  ingredients  of  whioh  it  is 
composed,  uncooked. 

At  Uiis  feast  also,  sdioolmasters  (as  related  before,  p.  33)  distri- 
bute e^deeaxi  (holiday  gifts)  among  their  scholars  on  the  day  procediqg, 
and  receive  presents. 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 

Conceraing  Bundou  Nuuoaz's  Churagan  (or  lamps,  i.  e.  illu- 
minations), observed  on  the  16tli  day  of  the  eleventh 
month,  Zeeqaeda ;  also  called  Bunda  nuwaz's  month. 

His  holiness  Bunda  Nuwas^  somamed  Gagdoo  dumz,  or  ^^  the 
^'  long-rmglettod/'  (may  God  sanctify  his  sepnlohre  I)  was  a  greait 
vfulke.  He  observed  in  one  of  his  relimous  reverieS|  that  in  the  etant 
of  people  being  nnable,  for  substantial  reasons,  to  undertake  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  tiieir  visiting  kie  mausoleum,  once  in  their  livas^ 
would  be  attended  with  the  same  benefit  as  performing  the  pilgrim- 

rHifl  blessed  shrine  is  at  Gool-burgah*  (Calburgah).  THiere,  on 
16th  of  the  month,  in  the  d^-time,  they  perform  his  iundulj  and 
on  the  ni^ht  following  the  17ih  day  {i.  e.  the  18th  night  of  the 
Mohummndans),  they  observe  his  oara  with  the  same  splendour  and 
state  as  that  of  his  excellency  Qadir  Wullee  is  observed  at  Nagore- 
Nagputtun  (p.  160) ;  nay,  if  any  thing,  with  greater  splendour. 

In  other  countries,  however,  it  is  on  the  15th  and  16ili  that  they 
have  Illuminations  in  his  name,  cook  maleeda  or  poUteoj  offidr  fateeka 
over  them,  send  some  to  their  relatives,  partake  taemsebres  of  it,  and 
distribute  to  others. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  (t.  e.  the  17th  night  of  "tte  Moosd- 
mans,)  some  people  pour  ghee  into  sixteen  lamps  ^previously  pjppared 
of  silver  6r  paste,  and  having  therein  lightea  wicks,  place  tnm  on 
maleeda  and  offer  fateeha  over  them,  as  described  at  p.  i56. 


CM'bur^,  or  a  place  of  roses  (  ftom  900(^9,  roee-petals,  and^sflace. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Concerning  the  Buqr-eed  (q^orhanee^  or  sacrifice)  ;  alias 
Eed-ool-zoha ;  its  Arfa  and  Eed  (or  feast),  held  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  Btiqr-eed. 

On  the  day  or  evening  of  the  9th  of  the  month  ZilkMJja  or 
Buar'ttdj  they  oook  do&ioo,  hulwa,  and  chupaieeanj  and  perform  arfm^ 
in  ue  tame  way  as  the  shabany  alias  9hHb'<'4mrat  arfa^  was  obsorved 
and  deicribed  at  p.  166 ;  such  as  offering  faUeha  in  the  naaMS  of 
deceased  ancestors ;  and  on  that  day  some  even  keeping  tui  ;  a  fiitt 
called  ntihuTj  which  continues  for  one  and  a  quarter  watch  (u  t*  till 
within  a  quarter  of  ten  a.  il) 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  proceed  to  the  etd^gah  to  prn* 
ers,  repeating  the  tmkbeer  aloud  all  the  way  from  their  louses  to  toe 
Md^aky  in  tM  same  manner  as  they  did  at  the  Eed'-e-Rumxtm  (or 
Eed'^'JUr,  p.  172).' 

Among  the  opulent,  each  persou,  after  prayers,  sacrifices  a  sheepf 
(carried  thither  on  purpose)  in  the  name  of  Oo2l ;  or  seven  individnalSy 
men  women  and  chilaren  conjointly,  sacrifice  a  cow  or  a  camel,! 
(p.  45)  for  those  who  offer  such  sacrifices  will  be  carried  by  these 
animals  as  quickly  as  a  horse  goes,  or  as  lightning,  over  the  Pad' 
iirat.^  This  does  not  include  poor  people,  because  the\'  are  not 
&iiUfr-tf-iwt«a&  (p.  39). 

CKner  particulars  relative  to  the  sacrifice,  having  already  been 
detailed  under  the  head  ot  Pilgrimage  (p.  41),  Tumceea  (p.  44),  and 
Qoarhanee  (p.  45),  1  have  here  treated  the  subject  concisely. 

Moreover,  afler  overj'/irrr  prayer,  from  the  morning  kA  Arfu 
(the  9th)  until  the  season  of  the  ^isiur  (or  afternoon-prayer,  p.  38)  on 
the  13th  of  the  month,  thev  are  to  repeat  onoe  the  /K/;&eer||-#-/v«Arsdt 
(p.  47), 


*  King!,  prineei,  or  Nmw-wU  proeeed  lo  Um  E^dgmk  ia  grMt  ponp  aad  ■taaa»  A 
v«7  iBtareflUng  aad  aocBrmie  arcoaiit  of  proccirioiii  on  tbctc  occasiont  is  fitea  by  Mm. 
M.  H.  AH.  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

t  Thii  feast  is  held  in  coauBcmoralioii  oC  Attrahaiii's  intcadiaf  to  sarriSct  bis  toa 
Ismiiiftl,  agreeablj  to  the  MohammBdaoa,  and  noft  Is-haq  (laaac). 

X  Tba  raaaoB  for  sacriSctng  the  ramel,  Ac  (aocortiaf  to  lira.  MacrX  is  tbat  wfb 
aauaab  will  ba  in  readinoM  to  aasiat  tboae  wbo  ollar  tbfln.oa  Ibair  psaap  ofw  tlit 
fWlRr«i,laeieniit7.    VoL  L  p.  140. 

I  /W^iral,  tba  bridga  ovar  tba  etaraal  fire,  aciws  wbkb  tbc   Mouaahaaai  brliavc  ^ 
tbij  BBilpaMial 

I  P»gi  17a. 
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After  prayers  they  prepare  kubcJ)  of  the  meat  sacrificed  as  above^ 
and  rotee  ;  and  each  one  at  his  own  house  having  had  fateeha  offered 
over  them,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Ibraheem  and  Ismaeel,  and 
having  distributed  them  to  people,  they  breakfast. 

Some  fast  till  after  the  khootba,  when  having  prepared  seekh- 
roUe*  they  offer /ai^e^Aa  over  it,  and  eat. 

Many  cook  various  delicious  dainties  on  the  occasion  and  distri- 
bute them. 

Some,  who  possess  the  means,  send  to  each  relative  or  friend, 
according  to  their  rank,  one,  two,  or  more  sheep ;  while  others  a^n 
send  one  or  two  fore  or  hind  quarters,  or  distribute  only  some  portions 
of  it. 

The  flesh  of  the  animal  so  sacrificed  is  divided  into  three  portions ; 
one  is  for  the  use  of  the  sacrificer  himself ;  a  second  is  given  in  alms 
to  the  poor  and  indigent ;  the  third  is  bestowed  among  relatives  and 
friends  (p.  45). 

As  at  the  Eed'e-Rumzan  (p.  174),  so  at  this,  schoolmasters  dis- 
tribute eedeean  (p.  33)  among  their  scholars,  and  procure  in  return 
eedeeana  (holiday  presents). 

Among  Moosulmans,  the  eed-ool-fitr  and  eed-ool-Zoha  (or  Bugr^-eed) 
are  two  grand  eeds  (festivals).  On  these  occasions,  both  the  learned 
and  illiterate  resort  to  the  eedgah^  considering  them  real  feasts.  Inde- 
pendently of  these,  however,  there  are  others;  such  as  the  Ashoora^  Akh' 
ree-char-shoombaj  Shnb-e-buratj  Ac.  which  properly  are  not  feasts,  but 
are  observed  as  such ;  consequently,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
former,  all  that  has  been  related,  as  occurring  in  the  other  months  of 
the  year,  are  nothing  more  ihsLn  fateeha  offered  in  the  names  of  eminent 
saints,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  eeds 
or  feasts. 

In  many  towns  and  villages  there  are  the  shrines  {chillas  or  astanaSj 
as  they  are  called)  of  celebrated  saints;  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  annually,  in  different  months  of  the  year,  perform,  according  to 
their  convenience,  sundulj  oorSy  and  fateehaj  in  their  names.  For 
example,  at  Hydrabad,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Mowla  Allee,  they 
perform  his  sundui  on  the  16th,  and  his  churagan  (or  oors)  on  the  17tii 
of  the  month  Rujubj  and  that  on  a  hill  named  after  him,  about  five 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  cantonment  of  Secunderabad  and  about 
three  or  four  coss  (six  or  eight  miles)  from  the  city  of  Hydrabad. 
The  noise  and  bustle,  which  take  place  there  on  that  occasion,  oan 
only  be  conceived  by  an  eye-witness.  It  continues  during  the  above 
two    days   in   all   its  grandeur,     but    people  are     busily  occupied 

*  Seekh  properly  meani  a  skewer;  but  here  signifies  meat  trussed  on  skewers  broiled, 
and  serred  up  with  rotee  or  bread. 

X 
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about  it,*  a  day  or  two  before  and  after.    Nay,  there  if  more  (on  and 
sport  going  on  at  thia  than  even  at  the  oMhoora.^ 

On  the  18th  day  of  this  month  another  feaat  is  celebrated,  and 
that  solely  by  the  skeenha  or  Ernameinij  called  Qudeerj^^  (allaaed  to 
at  p.  7).  It  is  described  in  the  Jiara  Masa  asbeing  a  great  solemn- 
ity,  which  the  soul  rejoices  to  ruflect  upon,  the  hi^y  mention  of 
which,  is  listened  to  with  delight  All  use  but  one  language  (the 
author  observes)  in  extolling  tlie  excellencies  of  this  feast,  wkidi  it  in 
commemoration  of  the  express  declaration,  made  on  Uiat  day  by 
Muliummud,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  God,  Uiat  Alleci  the  com- 
mandcr  of  the  fidthiul  and  tlie  king  of  saints,  was  to  be  his  sucoeeaor. 
This  message  was  delivered  at  a  place  called  (htdeer  Khoom^  a  haltjqg 
station  for  karwam  (caravans),  wnero  there  are  a  number  of  conat^nthr 
running  streams,  situated  half-way  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  la 
from  the  name  of  tliis  place,  that  the  feast  lias  derived  its  appellation. 
It  is  moreover  said,  that  whoever  observes  this  feast  will  oe  entitlad 
to  place  bis  foot  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


[  booth*  where  all  lortf  of  thiagi,  eataUce,  drinkmhlee,  ht*  wn  loli  i 
ntba  hoMee  (lome  of  the  latter  with  Enropean  artklca  of  fanlint),  ftoai  Iks  1 
wlndowi,  and  Terandaht  of  whieh,  a  Sue  view  Uobiaiiitd  on  the  AitlYsl  il^i^iftW 
•etM  below,  whcte  as  ionomerable  crowd  of  men,  wonMO,  ehUdren*  i 
caparUonad,  bonea,  te.  paatinf  and  r^saing .  pcemi  s  0101^7  < 
t  I.  #•  IMamna,  q.  ▼.  p.  I  IS. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Concerning  Nvzur-o-Nyaa,  or  Vows  and  OblationB. 

!Q^ore  are  various  kinds  and  descriptions  of  vows  and  oblations, 
or  dedioations. 

Men  bM  yg^tiaiij  Bhudhs  find  Sd&hn^j  f6  fiie  dxfemt  of  eai(3i 
one's  belief  in  these  things,  vow,  that  when  what  they  desire  shall 
66]ttef  to  pites,  they  will,  in  the  iiam6  of  Gbd,  the  Prophet,  his  com^- 
iffotfs;  or  some  wuttee^  present  offerings  and  obkfions.  For  iiisUinoe, 
if  Mthr  lAotdd  recover  froiiti  dickness,  or  findald^t  sheep,  or  obtain 
edi|»0vtteni  (service),  ot  be  biased  ^ib  of&pring,  or  if  his  foe  be 
ttAcLm  or  killed,  6r  if  his  mstster  be  pleased  with  him,  or  if  he  o|>tmi 
pl^ttlofion,  iheti  in  the  naime  of  each  of  these,  there  are  certain  rorms 
observed,  and  particnlar  victuals  cooked.  Of  this  I  shall  select  a  few 
examples. 

Nuzur-OoUah  (an  offering  unto  Gfod).  This  consists  in  prepar- 
ing polaooy  qoormoy  and  roteej  and  distributing  them  among  friends 
and  the  poor,  and  giving  any  sort  of  grain,  a  sacrificed  sheep,  clothes, 
or  reiidy-money  in  alms  to  ihe  indigent 

^ine  women  prepare  doadCh-payrayj  or  pindeeaiiy  with  sugar, 
niilk,  and  rice,  or  wheat  flour  ;  others  also  mutUedd  and  goolgoouayy 
oSerfodeeha  over  them,  and  distribute  them  to  alL 

It  is  not  essentially  necessary  ihsit/ateeha  should  be  offered  in  the 
name  of  Qod ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  at  the  time  of  making  the  vow, 
that  the  oblation  is  in  the  name  of  God.  It  is  merely  the  vulgar  who 
have  stidi  fidth  in  it,  that  they  never  dispense  with  the  custom,  or 
ea*  tfie  food,  without  first  taving  offered  faieeha  over  it.  The  atk>ve 
pindeean  are  called  oollah-ruhum  hay  pindeeaxiy  or  only  ruhum* 

Some  fry  flour  in  ghee^  add  to  it  sugar,  fruits,  k^hopra^  dates, 
sifted  alirtonds,  and  cMtvnJe^y^  aiid  offer  fateeha  over  them.     Thfc  is ' 
oSkA  asati  (ea^). 

Many  women  prepare  rahum  {vide  ab6ve)  goolgooUayy  muUeeda^ 
and  observe  rutiugga  (nocturnal  vigils),  sitting  up  all  night,  playing 
on  the  d'hol  ana  singing. 

Some  women,  at  weddings,  or  at  any  other  time,  after  their 
wishes  have  been  realized,  prepare  pindeean^  in  the  name  of  Peer 
Shittab.  Hie  manner  of  doihg  this  is  as  follows.  A  Bohagin  (married) 
woman,  or  a  widow,  is  bathed,  dressed  neatly,  and  suppli^  with  rea 

*  t.  e.  Thta  mtft^  God's  Pindeetm  ;  or  <*ib6  merdfoL" 
t  Nut  of  the  chironils  sapida,  Roib.  alio  caUed  Pjfal 
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twisted  thread,  on  which  are  formed  nine,  eleven,  or  nineteen  knoto. 
She  18  then  dispatched  to  all  their  relatives  and  friends  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  t)ej;^ing.  On  her  arrival  at  the  doors  of  the  different  hooaea,  abe 
calls  out,  "  I  nni  coino  to  untie  the  knots  of  Peer  Shittab."  Then  the 
people  of  the  house  throw  into  her  lap  half  a  seer  or  a  seer  of  unboiled 
rice  ;  whereu|K>n  she  unravels  one  of  the  knots.  When  all  the  knots 
have  l>ecn  thus  undone,  and  she  has  bogj^ed  at  the  several  houses 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  knots,  and  returned  home,  the  miatroaa 
of  the  house,  with  the  rice  thus  obtained,  prepares  pitideeaxij  and 
transmits  one  to  every  house  where  the  woman  had  begged. 

Or,  in  the  name  of  Peer-millaoo,  they  prepare  rotee  of  wheat,  or 
dress  maaf-kay-bhajeej'^  and  place  along  with  them  gooTj  sugar,  ghee^ 
or  /i7  (gingilie)  oiI,t  offer  fatee/ta  over  them,  eat,  and  distribute  them 
within  doors,  but  never  carry  them  abroad.  Some  dig  an  aUawm 
(p.  1^34),  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  over  which  they  wash  tlieir  handa;) 
and  having  thrown  the  food,  together  with  the  remnants  of  the  m&Hf 
into  it,  they  fill  it  up  with  earth. 

Or,  they  fill  Peer  Det-dar's  kt^fttdat/,^  with  ifuhee  and  boiled  rioik 

Or,  in  the  name  of  Kat  Bawa  Sahiby  they  prepare  a  curry  of  a 
cock  and  rott^fy  offer  fateeha  over  them,  and  distribute. 

Some  women  preserve  rhotnUeenW  (p.  21),  from  one  to  five  ni 
number,  on  their  children's  head:9,  and  i-onsecTute  them  in  the  namo 
of  some  celebrated  wallee^  saying,  ^'  I  (Ufdicate  this  to  so  and  so ;  and 
^'  when  the  child  has  attaine<(  such  an  age  (s|>ecifying  it),  I  shaB 
*'  pn»pare  y*o/rtfH),  Ac,  oflVr  fateeha,  and  have  the  c?ioontees  sliaved  hr 
•'  the  barber." 

Again,  some  in  th«^  Diikk^hin  (or  s^juth,  erroneously  written 
Deci^^i),  afler  their  wishes  have  t>cen  fulfilh^l,  float  juhaz  (mimic  ships). 
as  has  alreaily  been  deserilK^l  under  the  head  of  huldee^  in  the  thim 
section  of  the  chapter  treating  on  ''  Marriage." 

Or.  they  merely  take  one,  two,  or  three  lamps  ma<Ie  of  paste  or 
eai'th,  light  thrm  wiih  thread-wieks  hxyhee^  put  them  on  an  earthen 
or  bniss  plate,  with  cotrrirs  in  them,  more  or  less  aciMnling  to  their 
means,  and  carry  them  to  the  si*a-lN>aeh,  or  to  the  margin  tif  any  river, 
spring,  or  well,  *»rter  fnteeha  over  them,  and  leave  them  there.  In 
carrying   them  thillier,   shopkeepers  as   well  sis  travellers  put  rtnerie^ 

*  AinanitithuK  tristi^,  I.in. 

t  Ol.  StfMm.  iiiicnulr.  Lin. 

;  The  InJUn  mole  of  wMhioK  haoilft  ili Arm  from  the  Kuro|«an:  they  donoidip 
ilieir  hanil«  inbi  the  WAtcr,  Ktit.  while  an  AttrmUiit  |^>ur•  water  out  uf  an  cwcr.  waih  Ua 
hftmli  ovrr  thr  hA-m. 

$  An  rarihen  vc*acl.  sumewhai  in  the  »hA|ir  uf  a  il<>wcr-|iii. 

'   ^'^'-nf^r.  the  f-laU  or  tir  of  hair  behurl  ihf  hvad. 
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and  frice  into  them.    After  the  fateAa,  children  scramble  for  the 
eovfries  and  pice ;  but  the  brazen  dish  is  brought  home  by  the  owner. 

There  are  some  people  who,  every  Thursday  in  the  year,  put  a 
few  flowers  and  some  sugar  in  a  dona^*  and  launch  it  on  the  water,  in 
the  name  of  Khoaja-khizur,  and  at  times  throw  a  number  of  kaumes 
into  the  water.  . 

I  understand  that,  in  Bengal,  it  is  usual,  on  any  Thursday  (but 
among  the  rich  generally  on  the  last  one)  of  the  Bengalee  month  Bha- 
darij  tor  both  men  and  women  to  fast  all  day  in  the  name  of  Khoaja- 
khizur ;  and  that  having  made  one  or  two  jukcutj  alias  bayra^  or  mohur- 
punk^heSj  or  luchkay  of  split  bamboo  frame- work,  covered  with  coloured 
pmer,  ornamented  with  tinsel,  beautifullv  formed,  and  elegantly 
lignted  up  with  kuum-vml^  and  decorated  with  flowers,  they  bum 
incense,  and  carry  sheerbirrinj  or  duleea,  and  roteeaUy  or  fowl-curries 
with  rooteeauy  or  sweetmeats,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
rupees'  worth ;  and  playing  on  tasa-murfa^  baja-bujuntur^  nuqaraVj 
letting  off  fire- works  in  great  pomp  and  state,  accompanied  by  friends 
and  relatives,  convey  them  on  men's  shoulders,  as  they  do  taboots 
(p.  119),  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  they  fix  them  on  floating 
lafts,  made  by  trussing  the  trunks  of  plantain^trees  on  .bamboo  skew- 
ers. They  also  take  a  couple  of  plates,  one  containing  the  food  of 
oblation,  tiie  other  the  paste  or  silver  lamps,  lit  up  with^A^6  and  thread 
(as  a  wick),  and  having  had  fateeha  offered  over  them  by  the  mooUa 
in  the  name  of  Khoaja-khizur,  they  give  to  the  moolla  his  fee  of  a 
rupee  or  two  for  performing  the  fateeha;  and  having  put  the  above 
two  plates,  with  some  cash,  as  an  offering,  into  it,  they  set  it  adrift 
on  tne  water.  Afterwards,  grown-up  persons  as  well  as  boys  jump 
into  the  water,  swim  for,  and  plunder  it 

Some  take  the  bayras  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  there  set 
them  adrift ;  but,  previously  to  so  doing,  set  afloat  on  the  stream 
hundreds  of  earthen-plates,  one  after  another,  containing  lamps.  A 
few  of  the  more  wealthy  construct  the  above  rafts  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  hundreds  of  people  to  stand  on  one  of  them ; 
and  fixing  numbers  of  mohur-punk'heesy  Ac.  on  it,  with  a  great  deal  of 
illumination,  letting  off  fire-works,  burning  blue-lights,  and  firing  off 
matchlocks,  they  float  down  with  the  tide  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  whole  presents  a  fine  spectacle,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators 
enjoy  its  splendour  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  from  the  shores.  Aftier 
which,  the  vowers  bring  the  food  home,  entertain  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives with  it,  and  distribute  some  of  it  among  the  people  of  the  house. 

The  poor  place  on  two  earthen  plates,  two  goocheeX  te^rf-leaves. 


*  Dona,  a  leaf  folded  up  so  as  to  hold  a  parcel  of  6f  teMeaves,  flowers,  food,  or  ao  j 
other  thing.* 

t  Kuwn^wul,  lit.  the'  lotus,  hut  here  referring  to  a  sort  of  a  shade  made  with  mica 
and  coloured  paper,  intended  to  represent  the  lohUy  within  which  they  bum  wax  candles. 

X  A  goochet  is  a  handle,  of  a  hundred  betel-leaves. 
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with  fit«  mcffnm^  in  eteh,  a  Kttle  jwcafeg  itegf itfif  Mded  !!{>  Hiffail- 
tflint  leatMi  and  two  lamps  with  ghi^^  tomtber  with  flt«)  niM^  <» 
twentj-one  kawriea^  or  as  many  eiifida«§  of  them,  and  take  akmg  wHh 
diese  an  emply  htaj  and  proceed  in  the  evening  to  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  and  tliere,  having  lighted  np  the  lamps,  they  get  the  faUAm 
ofibred  in  the  name  of  Khoaja-khizur  by  the  mooQa  ^  whom  flNj 
give  the  kowriea),  and  float  the  plates  on  the  water,  which  the  chiUran 
immediately  plunder.  People  oehold  the  fun,  enjoy  a  l^^Vfl^  xnd  ^w 
delighted.  At  last  the  penon  who  has  made  the  vow  mla  Hm  l§$m 
with  water  and  brings  it  home,  and  with  a  mouthful  of  that  water 
breaks  fast,  takes  his  meal,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

Afler  the  same  fashion  they  perform  oUier  vows  :  soofa  aa^ 
LungguTy  detailed  under  the  head  of  Mohurrumy  p.  141 

Gendguhvoara - • 143 

Door^  BaooUey  Bolaq do. 

Bayree 156 

BudiThfe 158 

Kundoree 164 

CThoray do. 

Koonday •    165 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  name  of  renowned  individoalst. 
they  put  on  their  children  nuth-nett^  hunslees^  tawq$j  zunfeer$f  and 
torra$. 

It  is  a  general  custom  that  when  about  to  undertake  a  journej, 
or  when  a  misfortone  befalls  a  person,  they  tie  up  a  pioe,  a  quarter, 
half  or  one  rupee  piece,  or  a  cK'hutlaji  in  a  bit  of^ cloth  dyea  vdlow 
with  turmeric,  in  the  name  of  Emam  Zamin,  and  wear  it  tied  on  to 
the  left  upper  arm.  On  reaching  their  destination  in  aafisty,  or  in 
getting  rid  of  their  affliction,  they  take  it  off;  and  with  iia  valney 
or  adding  something  to  it,  they  purchase  sheemeej  of  prepare  mnlsMln 
or  some  soat  of  polaooj  and  offer  fatediA  in  the  name  of  Ua 
holiness.^ 


t  iVcta/M  #Aicnicc»  cAkfl*  oijofpMe  or  raw  we^u, 

X  Mum  p«ndiM*n,  Lid. 

f  Vomr  of  Mj  rtriag  if  ft  fmdm, 

I  GA'AhIoA,  ft  thin  wirjr  mMallk  rinff. 

^  "When  any  ow  U  aDiaaoaftjMnNj.ilMfrtaMbMBdbftadtoriillidr  liiaal, 
"  in  the  foldfof  which  are  Mcured  iil?er  or  gold  ooini.  Thmt  uv  lo  ha  tied  on  iIm  mm 
'*  of  Che  penon  projecting  the  jonrncj,  end  inch  oflcringi  ere  ceUed  Emam  mmimm, 
**  or  the  Emam'i  prolectioo.  Shonld  the  tnveller  be  diftrcaeed  oa  fak  jonnMSf*  Imtm^^ 
**  viihont  bleae,  mnke  nee  of  enj  nch  dcpoeita  tkd  on  hii  ftrm.  hot  only  in  eMMpaiifle. 
**  None  inch  oecnrring ,  he  it  expected,  when  hti  joomej  is  ftcoooipiiiaed  ia  Mto9,  to 
"  divide  nil  thaee  ofleiinga  of  bii  friende  amooicit  hchleona  people.  Tbt  %irft  ttif 
'*  neccpt  theee  gifti,  inch  being  considered  holj,  (^Mi)."— Mis.  Alntr,  vol  k  p.  SSI. 
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Ltaiued  umB)  eMkishra  of  the  Tuifinur^oolkhf  njfoz-e^fmmoGl, 
fttatka  4  iammththak^  and  peet>^-Aaiuffmr^  perform  tno  or  four  other 
W9ms  and  oblationft ;  such  aa  toshoj^  kk  tae  name  a£  Shah-Afamrid- 
Abd-ool-Huq  of  Bad'holee.  They  prepare  hulwa  with  equal  weigltts 
otjfhfie.  sjifj^Ty^  and  flour;  the  more  devout  preparing apd  eating  it 
themsmves,  on  no  account  ever  giving  any  of  it  to  smokeca  or  to 
women. 

fn  i^e  name  of  Su-munne^^i  ^Ifa^  8h^  Shurf  Qbo  All^e  Qnlun- 
dnaCj  and  Sl^ah  ShurT  ood  peen  ¥el\-e^ia  Mooqaree^  and  Ahijnud 
Bpi«n^  and  Moobariz  Khan,  they  prepare  a  dish  of  |bod,  of  one 
tnaundX  of  qoorma  made  of  meat,  one  maund  of  duhefj  one  mannd 
of  wheateo  munday  or  rootetaa  {L  e,  kayened  or  unleavened  bre^d)^ 
ofibr  fateeha  over  them,  and  distribute  tbem  among  n^ien  and 
women* 

They  also  perform  the  tosha  of  the  ashai^^'hihuf  ;^  dressing 
meat  or  rooteean  with  diihee.  Seven  brothers,  called  Aleekha,  Muk- 
sulimta,  Tnb-yu-nus,  Kushfootut,  Udurqut,  f unus,  Yu&nus,  wer^ 
very  cordial  friends  together,  and  the  most  virtuous  i^mong  the  cliil- 
dren  of  Israel ;  and  they  had  also  an  ^ectionate  dog,  named  Qut' 
meera.  In  the  name  of  these  seven,  they  take  out  seven  plates  full 
of  the  above  food,  offer  fateeha  over,  then  eat,  and  distribute  them. 
They  have  likewise  a  separate  dish  for  the  dog,,  which  is  not  placed 
with  tbp  Qthigrs,  but  given  to  some  dog  to  eat. 

Tlie  Sheeahs  prepare  hazree  (breakfast)  in  tiie  name  of  his  holJ- 
nesB  Abbas  Allee  Ullum-burdar,  Hosein's  step-brother ;  t.  e,  t^ey  cook 
polaooy  rotee,  curries,  &o.  and  distribute  them  ;  but  among  nono  save 
Sheeah$.  In  fact,  after  the  fateeha^  they  even  revile  the  companions 
before  they  partake  of  the  food. 

Hie  generality  of  their  women  vow  and  make  poorun  in  the  name 
of  Siraiam  Jaffiir  Sa^iq  (inaj  Ch>d  be  pleased  with  him  I).  That  is, 
they  drees  pooreean,  offer  fateehoj  eat,  and  distribute  rt  to  all. 

Some  women  make  the  kundoree  of  her  ladyship,  Beebee  Fateemat- 
ooz  Zohura.     That  is,  they  prepare  various  kinds  of  food  in  a  private  U 

*  Huzrut  Shah,  a  napie  of  MQwlii*Allee« 

f  Tosha,  prarisioD,  particnlvly,  of  a  traTdlor,  or  that  which  ii  cenritdSwith  the 
foneral  of  a  deceased  person,  to  support  him  di}rln§  his  joumoj  to  the  other  wofUL 
Viaticum, 

t  A  mwi  or  mdiund,  equal  to  focty  seen  or  eighty  lbs. 

§  Aahab^'kuknJ,  or  the  companions  of  the  cave ;  t.  e.  the  seven  sleepers.  Thia  is 
founded  on  a  legend  of  seven  young  Christiana  of  Epheous,*  who  fled,  ;aa;thi^  say,  tnm 
the  persecution  of  the  emperor  O^cins,  and  sleptfin^a,' care,  aceompuiicAoBlf  hy  their 
dog,  fer  three  hundred  and  nine  years.  Mohummud  has  adopted  this  smcy.iii  tip  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Qoran. 

I  In  secret,  because  being  her  ladyship's  food^  it  is  not  psopor  that  tmy  one, 
eftpecially  men,  should  see  it. 
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place,  of  which  respectable  and  virtaooB  ladiea  are  alone  entitled  to 
partake :  no  one  elee  is  allowed  a  share.  Men  are  not  even  pemrittad 
to  look  at  it,  and  the  faieeha  is  offered  over  it»  under  cover  of  m 
curtain. 

Sometimes  they  prepare  betbet  ha  sanuky  alias  beebee  ka  ftanm, 
(p.  71). 

Some  women  prepare,  in  the  name  of  Shah  Dawul,  rooieeaa  with 
jmoar.^  bajray^^  or  any  other  kind  of  ^rain,  maleeda^  nuuU  hmf  Mq^ 
and  place  goor  along  with  them,  and  offer  fateeha.  Some  prepare 
them  with  their  own  money,  with  more  or  less  grain  prociurea  bjr 
begging.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  sent  to  beg,  goes  to  the  honaet 
either  of  their  relatives  or  of  strangers,  and  calls  out  aliah-^fcuL  The 
landlord,  on  hearing  the  sound,  gives  him  a  aeer  or  half  a  s^er  of  any 
kind  of  grain.  Some  sacrifice  a  sheep  in  his  name,  oook  polaoo  and 
ipiUeay  eat  and  distribute. 

Some,  when  any  difficulty  or  misfortune  befalls  them,  set  ont  on 
their  travels  with  tlieir  wives  and  families,  all  dresned  in  blue  ;  and 
subsist  (lit  fill  tlieir  bellies)  by  begging.  When  their  difficolties 
have  been  removed  tlicy  return  homo,  and  make  vows  according  to 
their  means. 

Some  irreligious  women  prepare  hirraheeX  (or  goolgooUay)^  in 
the  name  of  Sheikh  Suddoo,  and  by  artifice,  (for  if  known  that  it  is 
Sheikh  Suddoo' 8  fateeha^  no  one  would  perform  it)  contrive  to  get  the 
person  who  oSevf^  fateehas  to  do  it  over  this  food.  This  ceremony  it 
denominated  meean  hee  (or  Sheikh  Suddoo  kee)  hirrahee. 

Moreover,  some  impious  women  fix  u}Mm  a  day,  ami  dreaainff 
themselves  in  men*s  clotnes,  have  a  me<'ting  at  night,  which  is  called 
bythuL  In  tliis  assembly  they  have  flowers,  /xin,  uttuvy  eundul^  and 
aheemee.  Domneeana  or  (»ther  women  play  on  t\iepuk*hatnij  or  (fkobikf 
and  sing.  Then  this  wicked  woman,  on  whose  head  Sheikh  Suddoo 
is,  becoming  as  if  intoxicated,  continues  whirling  her  head  round ; 
and  foctlish  women  who  wish  any  particular  tiling  to  happen,  apply  to 
her,  tfi  direct  them  how  to  succeed  in  acoompliiihing  it.  For  instance, 
a  woman  says  ^'  Meean,  I  so  &udnee\  (or  1  ofl'er  my  life  for  you  ;)  that 
''  I  may  have  a  child.**     Ihen  the  revolving  woman,  if  she  pleaaea, 

S*ves  her  a  beera^  ||  some  of  her  own  oogal^  or  some  ahftrnee^  wkioh 
e,  with  profound  faitli,  actually  eats.  However,  Ciod  is  Lord  of  all, 
and  it  depends  upon  his  will  and  pleasure  whetlier  the  woman  shall  bo 
witli  child  or  not    But  if  percliance  she  should  bring  fortli  a  childi  the 


*  Jmwar,  or  greM  millet  (llole«f  MccbAntiu.  Lin.) 

t  Bajrap,  (Holcai  ipioUiai,  Lin.  Puiicum  ■pinatani,  Roxb.) 

t  KmrrtUuf,  or  frjinf^-pan. 

§  Smd^  jama,  to  become  a  urrilice  for  the  welfmre,  kc.  of  Another. 

i  Btera.     Vide  QloiMry.  pan  ka  betra, 

i  fAi^/,  Uut  which  11  «|»it  oat  after  chewini;  6eiW-le«f. 
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bdief  of  these  unfortunate  areatures  in  these  things  is  wonderfully 
eoaifirmedi  and  thej  turn  real  infidels.  Should  she  not  have  a  child^ 
she  concludes  Meean  is  angry  with  her,  and  repeats  the  ceremony  with 
redoubled  credulity.     The  case  is  similar  in  other  affairs. 

Sensible  and  learned  people  have  no  faith  in  Sheikh  Suddoo^  but 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  devil.  His  tomb,  or  rather  the  spot 
marked  out  where  he  disappeared,  is  at  Amrohee,  where  there  is 
always  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  bustle.  * 

Besides  these  th^re  are  other  objects  of  superstition  ;  such  as  ma- 
lignant spirits,  fairies,  Nurseea^^  Mata^^  &c.  in  which  many  believe. 
Vaj  QtoOL  blacken  the  faces^  of  such  people. 

Some,  to  obtaiil  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  petition  his 
mi^esty  Sednindur  (Alexander  the  (}reat),  vowing  that  should  their 
desire  be  gratified  they  will  ofier  up  horses  in  his  name.  Accordingly, 
when  their  wishes  are  realized,  they  cause  small  burnt  earthen-horses 
with  riders  on  them  to  be  made,  and  having  had  faieeha  ofiered  in  his 
highness'  name,  they  convey  them  in  great  pomp  and  state  to  the  spot 
fixed  on  for  his  a^tona,  and  place  them  there  ;  and  at  such  places  hun- 
dreds of  such  horses  lie  in  heaps. 

Some,  after  making  small  horses,  place  them  in  front  of  their 
houses,  or  set  them  up  over  their  doors. 

Many,  among  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moosulmans,  have  great  vene- 
ration for  the  above  celebrated  character ;  and  I  have  observed,  in 
some  places,  Hindoos  offer  horses  in  the  above  way  in  the  name  of 
some  of  their  deities  ;  consequently  it  cannot  be  discovered  widiout 
enquiry  whether  such  places  are  astanaa  or  idol  temples. 

Independently  of  these,  there  are  innumerable  other  saints,  at 
whose  shrmes  oblations  are  offered ;  and  that  usually  at  their  oorieB ; 
at  many  of  them  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moosulmans.  I  shall  name  a 
lew  of  those  most  generally  known,  e.  g, 

Sooltan  Sarwar,  at  Baloutch,  four  coss  from  Moultan. 
Shah  Shams*ood-Deen-Dariai,  at  Depaldal  in  Lahore. 


*  **  The  igaorant  part  of  the  population  of  HindoosUn,"  Mrs.  M.  H.  All  obserres, 
^'  hold  a  SQperititioiis  belief  in  the  occasional  visitations  of  the  spirit  of  Sheikh  Snddoo. 
'^  ]|  if  Tfrj  common  to  hear  the  vulgar  people  saj,  [if  u>y  one  of  their  friends  it  ai&icted 
^  with  HMlancfaolj,  hypochondria,  &c  :  *  Ay,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Sheikh  Snddoo  has  pos- 
^  sewed  him.'  In  sach  eaaes  the  spirit  is  dislodged  from  the  afflicted  peraoa  bj  sweet- 
**  meat!,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  to  which  is  added,  if  possible,  the  sacrifice  of 
*'  a  black  goat."  For  further  particulars  of  the  history  of  Sheikh  Snddoo,  ride  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Alfs  *'  ObserratioDS  on  the  Mussulmans  of  India,''  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

t  Hindoo  deities. 

X  That  is,  send  them  to  bell  ;  for  the  moment  they  get  there,  their  faces  are  sup- 
posed to  get  black  by  bein^--  scccched  in  the  fire. 

Y 
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QooUoob  Sahib,  or  (^Uoob-ood-I>ceD,  near  Dehli. 

Sheikh  Buha-ood-Deen,  Zakaria  (or  Znkhmee;  vide  Mooltan 
Ham.  Gaz.)  at  Cotcaror  in  Moaltan. 

Furreed-ood-Decn  (siirnaraed  Shukurgunj),  at  Ghanawal  nmt 
Moaltan. 

Shah  Nizzam-ood-Dcen  Owleca,  at  Dehli. 

Kubeer  punthee,  or  Nanuk  punthee,  at  Ruttunpore  in  OiMii. 

Baba  Lai,  at  Dhianpoor  in  Lahore. 

Shah  Dola,  at  Sealkoto  in  Lahore. 

Syed  Shah  Zouhour,  at  Allahabad. 

Sheikh  Mohummud  AH  Hazin  Gillanee,  at  Benares  in  Allahabad. 

Hosein   Abdaul,   or   Uaba  Wullee,   in   a   valley  called   Hoaein 

Abdaul,  in  Lahore. 
Peer  Julal,  near  Lucknow,  in  Oude. 
Syed  Zcin  ool  Abay  Doon,  at  Rowza,  in  Anrangabad. 
Shah  Arzanee,  at  Patna,  in  Bahar. 
Shall  Ix)haunoe,  at  Monghir.  in  Bahar. 
Xekmundun,  :it  Bhownni])0(ir,  in  Bengal. 
Asoph-ood-Dowlah,  at  Lncknow,  in  Oude. 
Shah  Scliin  Chii^Iiteo,  at  Fiitti^KXir  Sikra,  in  Afpr^. 
Hafiz,  at  Shiraz,  in  Persia. 
Mowlawco  Moor  Askaro**,  at  tTnan|H>or. 
Kureem-ood-D(4*n. 
Zain  Shah,  kr. 

In  the  Lhik'hun  : 

Huzrut   Baba  Fuf}r-oo(I-l)e<'n  Gunj-ool-Iarar,  at  Pilgoondfty  in 

Mywre. 

Chundar  Biiddiin,  and  Moliy  Ycoar,  at  Cuddry  CaticoK  in  CSanara. 

Tabur-e-Alhiin,  or  Nuthur  \Vulh?c,  at  Trichinopoly. 

Syed  Alxl-fwil-Qaflir,  at  ()od^ei-r. 

Hajee  Ruhniut  (Mlah,  at  iliimtabad. 

Baba  BcxNlun,  ^r  Jlyat-(K»1-Buhur,  on  Baba  Boodnn^t  ] 
(S.  K.  (if  Nu^irur  c^r  l{o<lnore),  in  Beejapoor. 

Malik  Uyiian  tSahil),  at  (Burra)  S«*nih,  in  M\"fiorr. 

Sheikh  Furreod,  at  <Jo<»ty  in  the  reil»»d  diHtrict^. 

Seekundur  Pad>hali,  at  Mailura,  in  S.  Camatic 

Karwa  Owleoa  at  Tripelty  in  the  (7arnati<*. 

Hydur  WuUec,  at  Mumoti^ 

Tippoo  Padahah«  at  Aroot.  in  tho  ('amatir«  kc^  t:c. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Concerning  Tureequt^  or  the  Path  (i,  e.  to  Heaven).  It 
comprises  three  sections  ;  viz,  1st.  The  becoming  a  Moo- 
reed  (disciple)  ;  2d.  The  manner  of  making  a  Fuqeer 
(devotee),  and  the  investiture  of  the  Kheelafut  (deputy- 
ship)  ;  3d.  The  austerities  requisite  to  be  practised  in 
order  to  become  a  Wullee  (saint). 

Sect.  1.   T/ie  becoming  a  Mooreed^  or  Disciple, 

The  custom  of  making  Mooreeds  had  its  origin  with  our  ancestors. 
The  becoming  one  is  also  termed  Tulqeen  or  Byat  For  this  purpose, 
there' are  sages  or  Mushaekhsy  who  are  great  votaries,  virtuous,  sensi- 
ble and  learned,  and  whose  ofHoe  it  is  to  do  it. 

When  a  man  or  woman  wishes  to  become  a  Mooreed^  he  goes 
to  one  of  the  sages  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  particular  peer 
(saint),  in  whose  silsilla  (family  descent)  he  himself  has  established 
his  belief,  or  invites  him  and  other  friends  and  relations  to  his  own 
house,  and  there,  should  Providence  have  blessed  him  with  the  means, 
he  entertains  them  with  polaooj  &c. 

Either  before  or  after  dinner,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  or 
in  a  closet,  the  Moorshudj  after  performing  wuzoo,  with  his  face  tuiiied 
towards  the  East,  seats  the  candidate  for  the  niooreedship  before  him, 
with  his  face  towards  him,*  or,  as  with  some,  facing  any  way.  Then 
he  takes  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Mooreed  witli  liis  (their  thumbs 
touching  one  another,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  shaking  hands), 
and  keeps  them  together.  If  it  be  a  female,  and  one  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  openly,  she  takes  hold  of  one  extremity  of  a  handkerchief 
or  puthoy  and  he  the  otlier,  while  he  is  making  her  a  moreed ;  but  if 
she  be  one  who  is  veiled  from  public  observation,  she  sits  concealed 
behind  a  skreen  or  curtain  (and  that  because  the  peer  is  one  of  the 
excluded,  that  is  not  a  relative,  although  he  be  a  Moorshud)j  and  she 
thus  lays  hold  of  the  handkerchief  or  putka  as  above,  and  becomes  a 
disciple.  They  deposit  near  them,  for  the  Moorshudj  according  to 
their  means,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  khilauty  some  ready-money,  d^han^kay 
k'heeUeanj  butashay  a/ieemeey  sunduly  ornaments  or  garlands  made  of 
flowers,  and  lighted  benjamin-pastiles. 

First  of  all  he  directs  the  disciple  to  repeat  the  Ustugfar  (or 
deprecation),  and  the  five  kulmay  (or  creeds),  besides  some  other 
supplications ;  after  which  the  Mooreed  says  to   his  peer^  ^^  what- 


*  So  that  the  disdple  maj  look  towards  the  Weit  or  the  qjhla. 
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^^  ever  sins  I  have  iutentionalKs  or  unintentionally  committed,,  I  do 
*^  now,  this  instant,  repent  of,  and  I  promise  sincerely,  before 
^*peery  and  in  the  presence  of  Grod  and  his  Messenger,  never  to  o 
'^  mit  them  again.'  Then  the  Moorshud  simis  up  to  him  the  na 
of  all  his  peer9  contained  in  the  Shujraj*  which  goes  back  as  fiu*  as  Am 
time  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace !  &c.) ;  and  enquires,  ^^  Do  you  oomait 
'*  to  acknowledge  these  pe€rs  T' 

Some  peerSj  naming  merely  tlieir  own  Moorshud^  ask,  *'  As  I  have 
'^  accepted  him,  do  you  accept  me  as  your  moarahud  f^  The  disciple 
replies,  in  either  cane,  '*  I  do. '  When  he  lias  repeated  all  their  naznea^ 
he  lets  go  tlie  disciple's  hand,  takes  a  cup  of  ihurbutj  oifers  certain 
supplications  over  it,  and,  having  blown  upon  it,  and  taken  two  or 
tliree  mouthfuls  of  it  himself,  hands  it  to  his  disciple,  who  instantly 
rises  from  his  seat,  and  drinks  the  whole  off  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
Some  Moorshiids  make  them  also  read  two  rukat  prayers  of  Shookrma 
(thanksgiving).  After  tliis,  such  money,  &o.  as  was  intended  for  the 
Moorshud  is  presented  to  him.  The  candidate,  after  having  been 
made  a  Mooreedj  makes  qndum-bo^ee^  to  the  ^foarshud  and  9ulam  to 
all  present,  who  retuni  the  mlam^  adding,  *'  Be  thou  blessed." 

Next  day  or  the  day  after,  the  Afoomlnid  furnishes  his  disciple 
with  a  copy  of  the  Shujra^  in  order  that  he  may  remember  them. 


Some  foolish  and  ignorant  people  consider  these  Shujras  as 

sacred,  and  even  venerate  them  more  tlian  the  Qoran :  nav,  they  i 

amulets  of  them,  and  wear  them  round  their  arms  and  necn;  and 
when  tlioy  die  are  buried  with  these  placed  on  their  breasts. 

The  Aloor^hud  then  reveals  to  the  disciple,  in  a  whisper^  (Ul 
breast  to  breast,  hand  in  hand,  and  ear  to  ear,)  all  the  secret  mystarias 
of  godliness. 

They  esteem  moorshud*  as  their  own  fathers,  and  |)eople  in  tlie 
world  are  said  to  have  four  fathers  :  as  stated  before,  when  treating 
of  the  Qoran  kee  fludd^eay  p.  32. 


{Sect.  2.  Tl^e  manner  of  nuiking  a  Fuqeer  (Oerctte):  tht  amaids 
of  the  four  Peers  (Saint Sy)  and  fourteen  khan-traday  {HoHmkoU§)^ 
from  which  Fuf/eert  in  *jenrral  Itare  descended ;    together  ttiih  oiter 
varieties  of  Fwjeers^  as  aUo  of  Mushaekhs :  and  the  infiestiiuw€  wM 
the  Keelafut  (Deputy ship).    ' 

When  a  mmrr^^hud  \%  about  to  make  any  one  a  fuqeer^  eithor  in 
his  own  i*\l$iUn  (rae«>)  or  in  any  othor  in  which  he  has  the  authority  to 
to  do,  the  candidate,  according  to  his  moans,  prepares  polaoo^  T ' 


*   :ikmjrm  (TQipi.  Skijru).     A  list  ofwioUor  hoir  prpHrcciitnr%  in  ihft  fsm  oC  ft 
Krnealogical  tr«e  given  to  ditciplfi. 
t  Vidn  dfvfaim  Glow. 
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or  aukeoj  and  n&ny  and  gives  ^  maylcu*  On  this  occasion  about  fortjr 
orm^fumsersj  more  or  less,  of  varioos  tribes,  together  with  their 
firmdCs  and  beggars,  are  assembled  by  invitation,  BnStheJitqeer  whose 
office  it  is  to  bear  the  messages  of  invitation  is  named  Iznee.  At  the 
time  of  making  one  tLfiiqeey  they  have  flowers,  sundul^  akeerneej  ganjoy 
bhungj  saok'ha^  ffoaraJkoOj  all  present  The  moorshud  first  of  all  gets 
the  candidate's  four  abroos^  viz.  the  hair  of  his  beard,  of  his  mustachioty 
of  his  eyebrows,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  removed ;  or  instead  of 
shaving  these,  they  clip  a  few  (lit  five  or  seven)  hairs  ofi^  each  part 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  During  tlie  operation  of  shaving  off  the  nair 
and  paring  the  nails,  &c.  there  are  certain  sentences  of  the  Qoron^  or 
sapplications  in  Arabic  which  the  moorshuti  repeats.  Then,  d%er 
havmg  had  the  fuqeei^  bathed,  he  makes  him  stand  or  sit  before  him, 
and  repeat  the  five  Kulma-fi'Shureeut ;  viz.  1st  Kulma-e-ty-uh ;  2d. 
Kulma-e-shtJuidut ;  3d.  Kulma-^^tumjeed ;  4th.  Kulma-e-tow^beed ; 
5th.  Kalma^e~rud-e^hoofoor ;  and  the  common  ustugfavj  as  well  as 
ten  other  kulmay  (creeds)  current  among  fuqeers. 

Having  then  imparted  to  him  such  admonition  and  advice  as  he 
deems  necessary,  he  repeats  again  the  names  of  all  his  moorshuds  to 
him ;  and  asks,  ^^  Have  you  consented  to  acknowledge  me  and  all 
**  these?"  The  other  replies,  "  I  have."  When  he  nas  made  him 
repeat  this  three  times,  he,  either  with  his  own  hands  places  a  tai 
(cap)  on  his  head,  or  gets  another  to  do  it ;  he  then  ties  a  small  cloth 
turban  of  eight  or  ten  cubits'  length  around  it,  puts  a  knfnee  or  alfa^ 
tusbeeh-axiy  hintha^  and  tylee  round  his  neck,  a  leather  tuama^  a  lungote^ 
or  loong^  and  kummnrbund  about  his  waist,  suspends  a  small  circular 
piece  of  white  mother-of-pearl  called  dal  to  his  toot,  and  hands  to  him 
a  ch^hurree-romal^  and  a  kvch-kolej  alias  Idsktee^X  ^*  He  then  gives 
him  some  of  his  o^njhnofha  (contaminated)  shurbut  to  drink.  On 
putting  on  each  article,  he  repeats  certain  sentences  of  the  Qoran  or 
some  Arabic  supplications.  When  the/ay^eris  completely  decked  out 
in  his  new  garb,  thep^^  gives  him  a  new  name ;  such  as  Bismilla-shah, 
Umr-ooUah-shah,  Hussun-oollah-shah,  Lutteef-shah,  orGt>ol,zar-shah, 
&c  In  short,  in  every  instance  they  have  the  word  shah  (king) 
affixed  to  their  names  ;  as  much  as  to  signify,  that  he  is  lord  over  ms 
own  will  and  has  renounced  the  world.  Then  all  the  fuqeern  call  oaty 
^<  he  is  made !  he  is  made  I"  and  the  man  ever  after  goes  under  his 
new  name.  Then  the  monrshud  makes  him  direct  his  face  towards 
the  qibla  and  perform  gijdah  (prostration)  to  Grod.  After  which, 
instead  of  uttering  the  usual  salutation  usaulam-oon-ah/'koomj  he, 
adopting  the  fuqeera*  technical  mode  of  expression,  says  to  the  moorshud 
and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  "  Eshq-Aliah^  voo  Moorshud- 

*  Mayla^  literally  signifies  a  fair,  but  is  a  term  also  applied  to  entertainmenta  gi?en 
to  Jvqeers. 

t  Ck'hurre^romal^  i.  e.  a  eh'hwrrM  or  twig  of  a  tree,  (p.  195)  with  m  romaior 
handkerchief  wonnd  roond  the  upper  end  of  it. 

t  A  beggar's  wallet,  which  ocmsists  generaUj  of  the  shell  of  the  donhle  sea  cocoa- 
nnt,  (cooof  maldivica,  WHld;  Lodoicea  •echeUamm*  Lab.) 
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Jllahj^'*  or,  ''  Kshq^Allali  jumniaf0foqra  Allah  ;**t  to  wbieh  the 
mooTBhud  and  others,  instead  of  ropN'ing  ^'  ^ro^ly^koomoa$»9mJtm^ 
as  other  people  would  do,  answer,  ^^  tudara  nhq^  juminal  Adak^^X 
These  various  ceremonies  observed  hyfuqeers^  such  as  reading  oertim 
sentences  of  the  Qoran^  wearing  o//ci,  kuntha^  &c.,  an?  not  consomnt 
either  to  tlie  shurra^  the  word  of  Go<l,  or  the  traditional  sajings  of 
the  Prophet.  They  have  notwithstanding  gained  ground,  like  vombj 
other  customs  which  have  been  eornipteil,  in  Hindoostan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tliis  tlie  mftorshud  gives  to  the  fuqmr  the 
following  precepts  ;  viz.  1st.  what  stands,  do  not  touch ;  wnat  lies 
down,  do  not  move ;  (meaning,  do  not  Atcal).  2d.  IxH  your  tooffiie 
observe  truth ;  (or,  do  not  lie.)  3il.  Keep  your  lunpgoiee  ou  ^mAi 
(t. «.  commit  no  adultATv.)  4tli.  Treasure  thestj  up  in  your  mindi 
child.  Beware.  Kxert  yourself;  gain  yotir  livelihood  by  begging  or 
working,  it  matters  not  which  :  but  cat  things  lawful. 

Then  they  distribute  food  among  the  /utfeera^  l^^^'^^R  csLch  such 
share  as  he  is  entitltMl  to.§ 

When  all  this  is  done,  the  abtivp  in<lividual  is  constituted  a  real 
/tigeer;find  no  one  reproaches  him  thereafter,  for  associating  with 
fitgeers. 

It  is  a  rule  with  fwi^ert^.  whetlnT  they  do  or  do  not  nerfomi 
prayers  at  the  appointed  seasons,  that  tlH»y  must  n'peat  something  or 
other  on  tlieir  beds,  and  make  sxjdah  to  the  d».ity.  This,  in  their 
phraseology,  is  calh^l  bUturray  hiy  ashnan  ruh^wi  ( i.  t\  lieing  friends 
with  one's  bed).  When  they  have  occasion  to  mlam  to  any  one,  they 
say,  *'  Allah  Allah  hy  hurniy,  hulfOti !  MuK»sh  nt-hu  ;"i(  or  *'  saera  AlUe 
wo  nubbee  ka  rtthfiy.*'%  In  like  manner,  wlit-u  |x*ople  of  the  worid 
haluto  a  ftuiter^  they  say,  •'  bunduyce  hy  t/uih  snhdpj'  or  '•  sulamkjf 
«Aa/i  iohib  (i.  e.  I  salute  you  master  ^ire  !);  I)ecaus4',  in  becoming 
fuijterB^  tliey  rise  in  dignity. 

All  fuqefrtt  have  originated  from  char  j^^r  (nr  foiir  spiritaal 

Sides) ;  and  vhowda  khan-tradau  (»>r  fourteen  liouM^holdH)  ;  aiul  the 
lowing  is  the  connexion.  Tlie  Isi  j^^^r  was  Hiizrut  Moortoose 
Allee;  he  invested  with  the  lA/'Wa/Mr  (doputy*.hip)  the  2d  jpeer  Khoeja 
Hassan  Busree  ;  he  con^titutiHl  his  deimties,  tlie  'M  p^er  Khoeja 
Hubeeb  Ajmee,  and  the  4th  j^eer  AIhUh»1- Wahid  bin  Zyd  Koofoe. 

From  the  third  p  ^r  have  ileseendetl  nine  houM*holds,  n'f.   1st 

*  To  llw  elect  ut'  UikI,  and  ihr  i|ii ritual  guide  k»  UimJ. 

t  To  Uie  favi.oritrt  of  Gud,  to  all  thc/«ftrr«  of  Gud. 

X  Bs  slwaji  belu\td,  thoa  beauty  of  God. 

I  AUodin);  to  the  ciutoni  unonp  thrm  of  ginnff  a  do«blr  portion  to  mm^ikmU^ 
kkmk^oM  and  Atrnkamdar  (or  who  are  roeidcuti  i.  c.  not,  aa  moit  lire,  ua%flUm)^»getre  .- 
and  to  all  the  reet,  ooe. 

I  Or  **  G^  GoJ  is  great,  iqiiirc.    Be  happ;.*' 

^  Ms7  the  favor  (liL  iht  akadow)  of  AUtc  aad  of  ihs  I'io|  .hci  be  upoo  jro«. 
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HnbeebeeaTi,  from  Hubee  Ajmee  ;  2d.  Tyfooreean,  from  Baeezeed 
Bostamee,  sumamed  Tyfoor ;  3d.  Eurkheeati,  from  Sheikh  Maroof 
Korkhee  ;  4thr  Joneideean^  from  Joneid  Bugdadee.  To  these  the 
jTubqatee  fuqeers  trace  their  origin. — 5th.  Suqteean,  from  Sirree 
Saqtee  ;  6th.  Gazrooneea//,  from  Abd-ooUah-Huqeeqee,  alias  Huneef 
Gazroonee ;  7th.  Turtooseean,  from  Abdool  fiirrah  Turtoosee.  The 
Qadiree  fuqeers  descend  from  these.  8th.  Firdoseean,  from  Nujum- 
ood-Deen  Kubree  Firdosee  ;  9th.  Sohurwurdeeaw,  from  Sheikh  Zeea- 
ood-Deen  Aboo  Nujeeb  Sohurwurdee.  From  these  have  spnmg  the 
Sakurwurdee  fuqeers. 

From  the  fourth  peer  have  sprung  6ve  lineages,  vk.  10th. 
Zvdeean,  from  Abd-ool- Wahid  bin  Zyd ;  11th.  Aeeazeeaw,  from 
loozyl  bin  Aeeaz  ;  12th.  Adhumeean,  from  Eebraheem  Adhum  Bul- 
khee ;  13tli.  Hoobyreea;i,  from  Ameen-ood-Deen  Boobyrut-ool- 
Busree ;  14  th.  Chishteean,  from  Sheikh  Aboo  Is'haq  Ghishtee.  From 
these  have  descended  the  Chishteean  fuqeers. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  few  other  families  Simong  fuqeers;  but 
these  fourteen  are  the  principal  ones,  from  which  uie  rest  have 
branched  o£f. 

The  origin  of  most  of  them  may  be  traced  to  his  holiness  Allee- 
ool-Moortooza,  and  of  one  or  two  to  Aboo  Bukur  Siddeeq,  and  from 
them  to  his  holiness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  peace  I  &c) 

The  following  are  a  few  of  {hefuqeei^Sj  descendants  of  the  above, 
whom  w^e  meet  with  in  this  country  (Hindoostan). 

1st.  Qadireea,  alias  Banuway  sprung  from  Syed  Abd-ool-Qadir 
Jillanee,  sumamed  Peer-e-Dustugeer  (p.  155),  and  his  disciples  assum- 
ing his  name  call  themselves  Qadtreea.  Their  dress  is  white,  green, 
or  coloured  with  red  ochre. 

2d.  Ckishteea,  followers  of  Khoaja  Bunda  Nuwaz  (the  long- 
ringletted,  p.  175).  These  fuqeers  are  extremely  partial  to  vocal 
music,  as  was  their  peer^  Khoaja,  who  in  one  of  his  fits  of  religious 
reverie  observed,  that  singing  was  the  food  and  support  of  the  soulyit 
18  therefore  proper  that  we  should  both  sing  and  listen  to  singing. 
They  dress  as  they  please. 

SA^tfoAs  generally  become /t/^^^*^  of  this  description.  They  tie 
the  cCkuttee  (clothes,  p.  116,  148)  which  had  been  fastened  to  the 
eemcunevn  (ullums)  to  their  necks,  upper  arms,  or  ch^hnttee  (p.  195)  with 

Gt  faith,  and  preserve  kdkools  on  their  heads  ;   i.  e.  shave  half  the 
[  and  leave  long  hair  on  the  other  half ;   and  they  constantly 
repeat  Allee's  name,  and  esteem  him  equal  to  God  and  the  Prophet 

3d.  Shootareea,  descendants  of  Shah  Abd-oollah  8hootar«e-Nak ; 
their  garb  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Qadireea, 

The  Qadireej  Chishtee^  and  Shootaree  fuqeers  are  also  called  Bey- 
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fitii0a«  Moreover,  those  who  have  had  their  four  abroa  (mdt  p.  188) 
■havedy  are  denominated  Motdhid-nooma  (resembling  infidels*) ;  whih 
those  who  do  not  shave  them,  except  over  the  right  temple,  from  wUdi 
the  moarshud  at  the  time  of  making  the  fuqeer  has  clipped  a  fow  haifi^ 
are  termed  Rnuool-noama  (displaying  the  Messenger,  t.  e»  the  Vro^ 
phet). 


4th.  Tvbqateea  or  Mudareecu^  These  are  followers  of . 
Shah  Mudar  (p.  168).  The}'  generally  wear  a  jmgree^  jama^  dc^ 
all  black  ;  also  a  Iwrng,  and  a  olack  neckcloth  ;  and  having  fiu 
one  end  of  a  chain  to  one  of  their  ankles,  they  stand  in  front  of  the 
shops,  and  continue  throwing  out  and  drawing  towards  them  tho 
other  end.  Or  tliey  eo  about  the  baxars  quarrelling  and  fi^tins 
with  the  shopkeepers  for  alms  ;  and  if  their  demands  he  not  oompliad 
with,  they  abuse  |>eople  most  obscenely,  until  they  prevail  on  thrai  to 
grant  something. 

Some  among  them  rear  tigers,  bears,  or  monkeys,  and  contrive 
by  some  means  or  othor  to  tame  them,  and  to  teacn  the  two  latter 
species  of  animals  to  dance  and  ])erform  all  sorts  of  antics  ;  tjriv 
strings  to  their  nocks,  they  walk  about  the  bazars  and  hoosee  wi£ 
them,  displaying  their  tricks  to  the  people,  who  on  seeing  them  reward 
the  owners  according  to  thrir  moans. 

Some  among  them  are  ali^o  jugglers.  For  instance,  they  cot  a 
figure  of  a  man  or  an  animal  out  of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  make  it  danoe 
without  any  visible  mechanical  means.  Again,  placing  an  earthen 
chafing  disli,  witliout  a  bottom  to  it,  on  the  head,  they  kindle  a  fire 
in  it,  and,  placing  an  iron  kurrahee  on  it,  cook />oorf«an ;  and  thai  with- 
out their  hair  being  at  all  singed  by  the  fire.  Thus  thev  perfom 
various  juggling  tricks  of  legerdemain,  to  the  no  small  asioniahmeat  of 
the  spectators. 

5tlu  Mullungjuffurs  are  descendants  of  his  highness  Jammim 
Jnttee,  a  follower  of  Zinda  Shall  Mudar  (p.  158).  'Rieir  dress  is  the 
same  as  that  of  tlie  J/oAum/m  J/uZ/km^  juqeen  (p.  127),  except  thai 
they  wear  the  hair  of  the  head  very  full,  or  it  is  matted  and  nrned 
into  a  knot  behind.  S«)metimes  they  wind  some  sort  of  cloth  romid 
the  knob.  Some  of  them  tie  round  their  waists  a  chain  or  thiflk 
rope  as  a  substitute  for  a  kordulla^X  and  wear  a  lunggoif  so 
slender  that  it  conceals  hut  a  small  portion  of  what  it  b  intended  to 


*  Tin  tarm  if  not  mad  at  om  of  reproach,  bat  aarelj  from  (ba  dnuMUaaa  if  te 
Dot  belDf  ooafbnnabk  to  the  preeapii  of  tha  Skmrr:  CoBar^aenUj',  tbay  wto  MS  «•• 
tmy  to  H  are  eooiidcred  in  iha  Ught.of  inSdala. 

t  Thit  claM  of  waiidcriiig/ii9«fri,  according  to  Mrt.  II.  II.  Ali,  are  alao  oOM  4tf'  ' 
/•leti,  fraan  Iha  onaU  toad -dram  thay  carry  whhltom. 

t  iTortfalla,  a  atring  tiad  roand  tiia  irabt.  into  which  a  pirrr  of  rioth  ii  lariM  ia 
li^ffira  tMt\  brhind.  coii«tiiaiing  a  drp«4  rallrd  a  IwmgpiHre 
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cover.  They  resemble  much  the  gosaeeuy*  and  usually  wander  in 
deserts  and  on  mountains,  and  visit  the  shrines  of  all  reputed  saints. 
Wherever  they  happen  to  sit  down  they  buni  d^honecy^  and  sometimes 
rub  its  ashes  over  their  bodies. 

4 

6th.  Ru/aee  or  Goorz-mar,  They  originate  from  Syed  Ahmud 
Kubee,  whose  fu^eers  sti'ike  the  point  of  the  goarz  against  their 
breasts,  or  into  then-  eyes,  level  blows  at  their  backs  with  the  sword,- 
thmst  a  spit  through  their  sides,  or  into  their  eyes  both  of  which 
they  take  out  and  put  in  again ;  or  cut  out  their  tongues,  which  on 
being  replaced  in  the  mouth,  re-unite.  Nay,  they  even  sever  the 
head  from  the  body,  and  glue  them  together  again  with  saliva,  and 
the  body  becomes  re-animated,  and  stands  up,  and  what  is  strange, 
no  hemorrage  attends  all  this  cutting  and  slicing ;  or  should  there  be 
any  it  is  very  trifling ;  and  in  that  case,  the  operator  is  considered 
inexpert  The  wound  is  healed  by  the  application  of  a  little  spittle ; 
for  at  the  time  of  becoming ykje^*,  the  moorshud  takes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  his  own  sjpittle,  and  applying  it  to  their  tongues,  says,  "  Wield 
"  without  apprehension  the  goorz  upon  yourself;  and  if  cut,  apply 
"  a  little  of  your  spittle  to  the  wound  and  it  will  quickly  heal,  by 
**  the  influence  of  Syed  Ahmud  Kubeer."  They  obey  the  injunction 
accordingly. 

Sometimes  they  sear  thefr  tongues  with  a  red-hot  iron,  put  a 
living  scorpion  into  their  mouths,  make  a  chain  red-hot,  and  pouring 
oil  over  it  they  draw  their  hands  along  it,  when  a  sudden  blaze  is 

Erodaced.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  uiey  even  cut  a  living  human 
eing  into  two,  and  unite  the  parts  by  means  of  spittle.  l%ey  also 
eat  arsenic,  glass,  and  poisons,  and  stand  rattling  the  goorz  at  the 
shopkeepers'  doors.  Should  the  latter  not  give  something  corres- 
ponding to  their  means,  or  make  any  delay  in  bestowing  it,  they 
begin  to  brandish  the  goorz.  Sometimes  mesefuqeers  even  throw 
away  the  pice  they  thus  receive,  it  being  unlawful  to  take  money  by 
extortion,  t 


*  A  iMrticular  clahs  of  Hindoo  mendicants,  who  go  about  almost  stark  naked. 

t  A  fire  lighted  hjfuqeerg,  over  which  they  sit  inhaling  the  smoke,  either  by  way 
of  penance  or  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  compliance  with  their  demands. 

X  This  order  of  devotees  are  called  by  Mrs.  Meer  (rol.  ii.  315)  chiUubdar§,  She 
observes,  that  **  the  presumed  powers  of  their  founder  are  said  to  hare  been  chiefly 
**  instrumental  in  curing  the  sick,  or  in  removing  temporal  affiictions  ;  but  his  effectual 
"  prayers  in  behalf  of  people  in  difficulty,  they  say,  surpassed  those  of  any  other  of  the 
"  whole  tribes  of  devotees  that  have  at  any  age  existed. 

**  They  all  practise  one  plan,  whenever  called  upon  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  any 
**  person  who  places  sufficient  confidence  in  their  ability.  On  such  occasions,  a  young 
^  heifer,  two  years  old,  is  supplied  by  the  person  having  a  request  to  make,  after  which 
**  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  made  in  an  open  space  of  gpround,  and  the  animal  sacrificed  accord- 
"  ing  to  Mussulman  form.  The  tender  pieces  of  meat  are  selected,  spitted,  and  roasted 
**  over  the  fire,  of  which,  when  cooked,  all  present  are  requested  to  partake.    Whilst  the 
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7tlL  JuUalua^  L  e.  fbllowen  of  Syed  Jollal-ood^Deeii  BokharM 
(p.  165).  Their  dress  generally  consists  of  a  tyUe  of  (jmshmeif  cmt) 
wooly  or  of  tliread  of  various  colours^  on  the  head ;  a  gooloolmnd^  fooiyy 
or  luiwffoUe:  in  the  hand  they  carry  a  sonta  (club)  ;  on  the  right  upper 
arm  they  havd  a  scar  made  by  the  application  of  actual  cautery  ;  far 
it  is  customary  among  the  household  of  this  tribe,  at  the  time  of  inak* 
ing  ihem/iiqeer89  to  form  a  match  of  cloth,  light  it,  and  mark  tbem  on 
the  arm  with  it  These /ii^^era  likewise  go  about  the  bazars  beggings 
and  if  their  demands  are  not  speedily  complied  with,  some  canteriae 
themselves  with  a  cloth-match  ;  otliers,  dispensing  with  that,  rain  m 
noise  and  uproar. 

8th.  Sohageea^  descended  from  Moosa  Sohag,  whose  name  tiiej 
bear.  They  are  distinguished  by  being  dressed  like  women,  bntgeiM- 
rally  wear  a  cap,  togeUier  with  choareean  and  otiier  female  omanienta 
on  the  wrists ;  and  they  accept  of  money  from  kunehfieean  (dancing 
girls)  and  bumurharon  {bungree-makeru),  as  nuzurt.  When  any 
refuse  them  ahns,  they  break  their  bfitigreans  (glass  bracelets)  to 
pieces,  masticate,  and  swallow  them. 

These  fuqeers  generally  play  upon  the  tumboarOj  seetar^  mummg^ 
beetiy  ke.  sing  and  even  dance,  in  presence  of  their  moorshud  and^imi- 
ma  alla/u^  Moreover,  should  other  people  wish  to  hear  them  tiiiffy 
tliey  perform  before  them ;  and  they  sometimes  sit  singing  of  their 
own  accord.  Tliese /u^efr^  are  generally  great  musicians.  Nav,  they 
say,  that  their  music  hatii  such  clmrms,  as  to  cause  the  rain  to  fall  oat  ot 

'*  meat  ii  roatting,  the  ehiUubdars  beftt  time  with  a  eouUl  tmbovrine  to  ft  MOf  or  4lq^ 
"  ezpretUTe  of  their  lore  and  mpeet  to  the  memory  of  the  deported  aaint.  tMr  i 
*'  and  patron,  and  a  hjmn  of  praiee  to  the  Creator. 

**  The  feait  conclodeil,  while  the  fire  of  charcoal  retaina  a  lively  beat,  these  < 
"  commence  dancing,  still  beating  their  tamboarincs  and  calling  ont  with  an 
*'  Toice,  *  There  is  bot  one  God !  Mohommnd  it  the  Prophet  of  God  I'  Then  dicy  i 
"  in  praise  of  Ali  the  detcendanU  of  the  Frophet,  and  lastly,  of  Syaad  Ahmad  I 
"  their  belored  saint  Each  then  puta  his  naked  foot  into  the  fire :  tome  even  throw 
*'  themaeWes  opon  it,  their  asaociates  Uking  care  toeaUh  them  before  they  are  wall  dowB; 
**  others  jomp  into  the  Are  and  out  again  instantly  ;  lastly,  the  whole  assembly  ftaplo 
"  and  kick  the  remaining  embers  about,  whilst  a  spark  remains  to  be  qatoched  hgr  this 
"  means.  Theae  cfibrta,  it  is  pretended,  are  snlBcient  to  rsmofe  the  ''tfffilths  of  CJm 
*'  persons  supplying  the  heifer  and  the  charcoal. 

"  These  religious  meodicanta  life  on  public  favour  and  eontributkmt  Ihagr  wnr 
*'  clothea,  are  deemed  harmless,  never  aak  alms,  but  are  always  willing  to  aecopl  lh«Bi 
'*  and  have  no  law*  of  celibacy,  as  is  the  case  with  some  wandering  beggan  ia  bdU,  who 
*"  are  naked  except  tlic  wrapper.  Soroetimca  they  settle,  making  ftvah  cottTwtst  b«i 
**  many  wander  ftom  city  to  dty,  always  finding  peo|ile  disposed  to  admin fcstei  to  Ihiir 
•*  necessities.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  sects,  by  eoch  iadWMul 
**  small  tambourine,  and  wearing  clothing  of  a  deep  buff  cobor.'* 

*  In  allasaemblies  of  Afosrs  then  ia  oos  sieersAu^  sad  the  nsl  «•  lO  csUtH 
Jmmma  AOah  fGod's  asKOibly). 
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season,  to  soften  rocks  into  the  consistence  of  wax ;  nay  more,  the 
veiy  wild  beasts  in  jungleB  become  so  enamoured  of  tiieir  music,  that 
tbey  oome,  surround  them,  and  listen.* 

9th.  Nttqsh-bundeea  are  followers  of  Khoaja  Buha-ood,  Doen 
Nuqsh-bund.  They  are  characterized  by  carrying  each  a  lighted 
skuma  (lamp)  in  theii*  hands,  and  goin^  about  at  night,  singing  verses 
containing  expressions  of  honour  to  Uieir  moorshvda,  glory  to  Qod, 
and  eulogiums  on  the  Prophet  Shopkeepers,  &c.  drop  pice  or  cowries 
into  their  lamps. 

Fuqeere  of  this  household  are  generally  eminent  practitioners  in 
the  science  of  dawutj  reeazut^  toirdj  vmzaety  and  zikkir ;  and  it  is  a 
highly  respectable  tribe. 

People  in  general  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  wishes  accom- 
plished unite  themselves  to  this  eUsillay  as  they  obtain  their  object 
more  successfully  in  this  than  in  any  other. 

10th.  Batoa  peeary  key  fuqeeraru  Their  garb  consists  of  a 
white  tahbund  or  Unmggee,  The  body  dress  is  a  quilt  made  of  bhugwee 
(cloth  dyed  with  red-ochre),  on  which  are  sewed,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  fingers  from  each  other,  trian^ar  or  square  pieces  of 
white  cloth  :  it  reaches  down  to  the  feet  in  the  form  of  ajocbba.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  long  tajj  and  over  it  a  p*hayta  (small  turban). 
They  carry  two  thin  sticks  as  clubs  in  their  hands.  When  they  go 
begging,  they  first  call  out  ^^  AUah-ho-gunnee  ;^'^  then  offer  up  some 
SHpplication,  and  crave  alms.  They  are  generally  found  in  parties  of 
two  and  three.  Sometimes  they  first  ^er  people  some  fruit,  and 
then  receive  a  present 

In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  varieties  of 
ffiqeerSy  we  meet  with  few. 

Fuaeers  never  carry  about  with  them  any  other  instruments  save 
some  or  tiie  following ;  viz.  a  cKhutteey  alias  cVhurree^t  (a  switch, 
wand,  or  delicate  twig  of  the  branch  of  any  tree,)  sometimes  painted ; 
a  aonto,  or  aea  (club  of  wood) ;  a  zufur-tukeea^^  called  a  bt/raga^^ 
of  iron ;  a  poaht-khary  that  is,  a  Uttle  artificial  hand  with  a  handle  to 
i . 

*  From  ihis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  natiyet  of  India,  though  according  to  oar  ideas 
80  utterly  deficient  in  mosical  science  and  taste,  are  not  at  all  behind  in  extravagant 
admiration  of  its  efiects.    The  above  passage  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  fable  respect- 
ing the  strains  of  Orphens,  and  the  famous  lines  of  Shakespear. 
Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  beast, 
To  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak. 

t  AOah-ko-i^unnee,  **  God  is  independent*' 

X  Ch^hurree-romai ;  vide  note,  p.  189. 

§  lit  the  pillow  of  victory. 

I  A  small  crooked  stick  or  piece  of  iron,  which  the  byragee  (devotee)  plseei  under 
his  armpit  to  lean  upon  as  he  sits. 
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itj  mado  of  copper,  brass,  gold,  or  silver,  witli  whioii  to  K^ratcli  tlie 
body  ;  a  heemachaj  or  bag  mado  of  the  skin  of  a  lamb  ;  a  kueklcoU  or 
kUhtee  (vide  p.  189)  ;  a  mincahaj  alias  hadkushj  termed  puuVha^  or 
fan  ;  a  goruk  dhunda^^  of  iron.  »Somo  carry  in  their  hands  a  htrch^hee 
(spear  or  lance,  with  a  wooden  stock) ;  a  sang  (siiear  or  javelin  all  of 
iron)  ;  a  tulwar  (sword) ;  a  payih^qubz  (a  particular  kind  of  dagger)  ; 
a  hdar  (dirk  or  dagger);  a  cKhowtt  (knife)  ;  and  a  maTW>  (a  oonple 
of  antelope^s  horns  joined  at  tlieir  bases,  which  overlap  eacli  other  in 
<*ontrary  directions). 

When  they  go  to  visit  any  one,  they  cany  one  or  two  fruita  of 
some  kind  or  other,  or  some  sweet -scentecl  flower  or  leaf,  and  ofiering 
them  recite  the  following  hemistich : 

"  The  green  leaf  is  the  dervi^e's  delight/' 

Funeers  are  of  two  classes  :  one  termed  bay-shurra^  (without 
law)  ;  tlie  otlier  class  ba-shurraX  (with  law). 

The  generality  of  them  are  hay-shurray  and  great  debanehees. 
They  indulge  in  the  use  of  ganja^^  hhungy^  afeeoon  (or  opium),  Mkurab 
(or  wine),  Ifozaj^  mududj^  churs,^  sayndJteej]^  iaree,li  nariellee^*^  Ac. 
all  intoxicating,  and  conceive  them  lawful.  Tliey  do  not  fast,  pray, 
or  govern  their  passions,  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  Mohummad. 

Tlie  other,  or  ba'shurraj  pray  and  fast  ;  in  short  oliservo  all  tlic 
precepts  inculcated  in  the  Shurra  of  Mohummud. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  Fiu/efrs  or  />riniv?y«A«Att  (for  tbeae 
terms  are  synonymous),  there  arc  certain  varieties.     For  instance,  the 


*  Rficmbliii^  ft  Chinese  pazilc,  cnnsiBtiDg  or*  namlirr  of  pinn  pnl  Uirmigh  boka  hi 
a  board » the  pint  having  knobs  at  one  end,  and  at  the  oihrr.  rinipi,  through  which  a 
long  compreMed  ring  is  |>assed. 

t  t-  r.  Thej  ilo  not  act  up  to  the  fAarra,  or  prrrepii  (»f  MohnmmQd,  bol  are  a  kiad  of 
latilodinarians. 

X  The  rererM*  nf  the  former,  acting  arcording  to  the  cAvrra,  or  ditciplinariaDS. 

i  For  these  inebriating  sabstances.  vide  GIosmitj. 

H  The  jnire  (or  totUy)  of  the  wild  date  trre.     Elate  SjlTcstri^-Z^n. 

^  The  jaice  of  the  lar.  or  palmyra  Irrr.    Borassas  flahenifiinnis.^Aia. 

••  The  juice  of  the  aoriW.  or  cocoa-nut  trre.     Coro*  niirifera.<^/.rii. 

tf  Whom  Mn.  M.  11.  Ali  denominator  *of)/rr«  (orniyntirsof  thecait);  and  otuciiea, 
'*  that  there  are  two  rlaxsci  of  th<*  prnfrvscd  «lrvout  Mio/>r«.  y'u.  the  maitk,  and  the 
"  MO/ooft.**  vol.  ii.  p.  24R.  In  another  part  (p.  272),  nhc  remarks,  "  §ao/eum.  It  i 
"  is  a  mysterv ;  the  secret  of  which  can  onlv  be  imparu^d  bv  thr  pmfesaor  to  such  ] 
*'  M  have  liecn  prvparrd  for  iu  reception  tiv  a  i-onrse  of  rrligions  instrurtioQ.**  ADd 
again,  at  p.  273,  she  mvh,  **  Manv  are  devout  limrtrrithfi,  who  are,  ncverthelcn.  aiiac- 
"  qiiajnteil  with  the  mystery  of  mtu/eitm  ,  to  use  their  own  worii*  (by  which  the  natives 
'  dintingnith  them),  every  real  «i«/rr  in  nnilouhtcillv  a  i/arrarruA.  but  all  i/nrrrtflcf  arc 
•  not  umtffti  ■ 
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iBt  class  of  Durwayshes  is  denominated  Salik.*  They  are 
Ba-shurra ;  have  their  wives  and  families,  employ  themselves  in  horticnl- 
tnraly  agricultural ,  or  commercial  pursuits,  or  live  by  begging. 

2d  set  of  Durwayshes  are  called  Mujzoob.^  They  are  Bay- 
^hurray  and  have  no  wives,  families,  or  possessions :  in  fact,  bazars 
and  lanes  are  their  homes.  Their  dress  consists  solely  of  a  lunggotee^ 
and  their  hair  is  dishevelled.  If  any  offer  them  food,  they  accept 
of  and  eat  it ;  if  not,  they  fast.  They  rarely  beg.  Sometimes  they 
speak,  at  other  times  remain  mute.  They  are  so  totally  absorbed  in 
religious  reverie,  that  they  do  not  discern  between  tilings  lawful  and 
unlawful,  and  regard  no  sect  or  religion.  Sometimes  they  go 
about  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  lie  down  wherever  it  may  chance  to  be, 
regardless  of  every  kind  of  dirt  and  filth. 

Some  among  these  become  such  powerful  workers  of  miracles, 
that,  whenever  they  choose,  they  can  instantly  effect  what  they  please  ; 
and  what  is  strange,  though  some  of  them  lie  in  one  spot  for  months 
and  years  together,  and  mere  obey  every  call  of  nature,  there  is  not 
the  least  offensive  smell  about  them.  They  are,  moreover,  neither 
aitaid  of  fire  or  of  water ;  for  when  they  please,  they  stand  on  hot 
embers,  or  sit  in  a  large  frying-pan,  or  a  boiling  caldron^  for  hours 
together :  and  they  dive  and  remain  under  water  for  two  or  three  hours. 

3d.  Azad,t — ^Tliese  are  likewise  Bay-shurra.  They  shave  their 
beards,  whiskers,  mustachios,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes,  in  short,  the 
hair  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  lead  lives  of  celibacy.  They  have 
no  inclination  for  reading  prayers  daily.  If  they  get  anv  thing  to  eat 
or  drink,  be  it  good  or  bad,  they  partake  of  it  They  Iiave  no  fixed 
place  of  abode  ;  the  generality  oi*  them  travel  and  subsist  on  alms. 

4th.  Qulujidur,  Among  these,  some  have  wives,  others  not; 
some  are  Ba-shurra^  otliers  Bay-shurra.  Tliey  erect  solitary  straw 
huts  out  of  towns,  or  select  a  suitable  (retired)  spot  within  the  city, 
where  they  beguile  their  days  in  solitude,  trusting  to  Providence ; 
people  of  the  world  providing  such  with  food  and  drink.  Such  resi- 
dencies of  Fuqeers  are  termed  (not  houses,  but)  tukeecu^ 

5th.  Russool  Shahee.  These  shave  their  mustachios,  beards,  and 
eyebrows,  wear  topees  and  lunggotees  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  and 
a  sheet  to  cover  them  in  cold,  wet,  or  hot  weather.  They  sacrifice 
liberally  to  Bacchus,  do  not  marry,  and  gain  their  livelihood  by 
begging. 

6th.  Eemam  Shahee.  They  shave  their  mustachios,  beards,  and 
eyebrows,  'and  wear   alfaSj  tahhunds,  and  sylees;  but  their   distin- 

*   SaJlik^  literallj,  a  traveller  or  pilgrim,  bat  here  sif^nifying  a  devotee. 
t  Mujzocbj  signifies  *'  abstracted." 
X  Azadf  solitary,  lonely. 

§  TuieeOf  lit  signifies  a  pillow,  bat  is  the  technical  term  for  Kftiqetr^M  8tan4  *>  for 
jiat  haying  a  hoase,  wherever  he  lays  hii  head,  that  constitutes  his  pillow  or  home. 
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fishing  mark  is  a  blaok  narrow  per{)endicular  lino,  extending  from  the 
ti^  of  tlio  nose  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  These,  likewise,  Imd  livw 
ot  celibacy,  and  maintain  themselves  by  what  they  obtain  in  diariftjr. 

Nay,  among  ttiem,  some  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles ; 
it  is,  tlierctbre,  mlvisable  to  court  their  blessing  and  avoid  their  oune. 
Apropos^  a  very  pert  couplet  has  just  come  to  niy  remembrance,  rfc, 

"  View  not  with  soom  the  humble  sons  of  earth,* 
Beneath  tlie  clod  a  flower  may  have  birtli." 

In  short,  to  understand  all  regarding  Durwavs/teSy  to  acqoire  a 
know]e<Igo  of  their  zikkirs  (reminiscences),  and  to  Team  how  to  obtain 
the  accomplishment  of  one^s  wishes,  arc  things  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  unwearii»d  i)or8everance,  by  associating  with  holy  men, 
and  by  the  study  of  the  science  o{  tunttnooo/.^ 

Of  MunhaMu^  alias  Peertj  or  Moorshuds.  Tliey  are  of  two  kinds  \ 
the  one,  Juddee^  the  otlier,  Khoolfaet. 


1st  The  Juddee  Munluiekhs  are  those  in  whose  families  the  ( 
tom  of  bifat  (p.  187),  or  that  of  veers  making  f/ioor/fcb,  has  continued 
current,  eitlier  from  their  grandfather's  or  grandmother's  side  ;  or  it 
must  have  descended  from  two  or  three  generations  back. 

2d.  The  Khoolfaee  Mttaltaekhs  are  those  whose  fatliors  and  grand- 
fathers  were  of  different  trades  and  professions  from  themselveB,  or 
were  sages,  and  in  whose  families  such  relationship  liad  no  esisteiioe ; 
but  some  Moarshnd't^'juddee  or  Khoolfaee ^  flrst  establislied  the  enaloai 
among  them. 


Tlie  dressof  both  tlieso  classes  of  Afu^Aaeil-A^  consists  in  a  to',  i , 

pyruhun  or  qumeeij  koorta^  doptitaj  ghalj  donhala^  romalj  £ftar^  ^^^^^i 
Ac.,  out  of  which  they  select  which  they  please.  Some  wear  aroiiM 
their  necks  a  Oubeeh^or  sylee ;  around  their  waists,  tu»ma  ;  on  their 
wrists  f^oomurun  ;  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  ch^hnrree^  or  any  of  the 
weapons  mentione<l  under  tfie  head  Funeern  (p.  V^h\  Tliey  are  iJe- 
tAtirra  and  family-people.  Tliey  subsist  upon  the  services!  (as  it  is 
calleil)  of  their  mooreedsy  or  on  wluit  otiier  |>eople  choose  to  give  them 


*  Allnding  to  the  bodies  uf  /mqeera  beinf:  bciimcareil  with  cow -dang  aahcs. 

t  Theulo^  of  the  mfu/eta,  or  mjftirt  of  the  cavt. 

X  The  lachnical  phraac  Among  these  people  for  alms  in  charitf,  b  **  Mrrice,"  n«s 
A  mtoorakmd  Adrises  his  mooreedt  li>  "  do  srnrice  to  moori Avcft  ;**  obAAnrlng,  **  H  If  a 
**  vlrtiM  so  to  da**  They  never  Ask  for  monev.  The  wtootttd  (disciple)  AoconUmi  lo  kit 
raeAns,  once,  or  oftener,  fat  the  jeAr,  pmeeeds  to  the  house  of  his  pcur,  And  oAn  him 
some  present ;  sometioMB  depositing  it,  daring  convenAtioa,  onder  the  hmK  or  bad  m 
which  he  heppeos  to  sit.  without  sAying  a  word  About  it  i  At  olhen.  while  h— diag  it  to 
him,  begi  his  AftieplAaee  of  *e  trifle,  spolivi ting  for  aoc  hufimr  theaMMoT  i 
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as  an  oflTering  to  God,  or  the  Zukat  which  a  Sahib-e^Mssab  (p.  39) 
pleases  to  offer  to  them,  being  resigned  to  the  will  of  (Jod :  or,  they 
receive  from  kings,  nobles,  or  nuwwabs,  a  daily,  monthly,  or  annual 
allowance,  in  the  way  of  ajageefy  or  eenam,  to  live  upon. 

Some  of  them,  independently  of  making  mooreedsy  gain  ad- 
ditional subsistence  by  fortune-telling,  composing  amulets  and 
charms,  practising  medicine,  pronouncing  blessings,  or  exercising 
incantations. 

Sometimes,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  they  proceed  on 

their  circuits  to  their  mooreedsj  by  way  of  going  on  a  pleasure  or 

shooting  excursion  ;  and  should  they  be  offered  any  money  by  their 

discijJes,  they  accept  of  it.     Should  they  meet  with  any  new  candi- 

'  dates  for  the  mooretfrf-ship,  they  appoint  them. 

The  method  of  investing  one  with  tfie  kheelafut  (deputyship)  is  as 
follows : 

The  peer  seats  the  individual  who  is  to  be  invested  with  the  khee- 
lafut  beforejhim,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  making  one  a  mooreed  (p.  187)  ; 
and  having  repeated  certain  supplications,  he  grants  to  the  new  can- 
didate «ich  aliujray  sunnwJ,  and  zikkir^  belonging  to  this  subject,  as 
hare  descended  to  him  from  his  moorshuda ;  and  says,  *^  I  have  now 
"  constituted  thee  my  khulee/a  (deputy  or  successor,  by  Europeans 
"  vulgarly  written  caliph)^  and  given  thee  authority  in  such  and  such 
"  a  gikilla  ;  in  which  tliou  mayest  hereafter  make  mooreedsy  fuqeersy 
"  or  khuteefasj  as  thou  pleasest"  He  then,  with  his  own  hands, 
dresses  him  out  in  his  own  joobba^  dustar^  loonffj  and  cbputta^  either 
a  suit  which  ho  has  worn  before  or  a  new  one,  and  reads  to  him  the 
shujra^'kl^eela/ut. 

Peers  grant  klieelafuts  *^  for  the  sake  of  (Jod"  (u  e.  gratis) ; 
but  should  khuleefasy  conceiving  it  a  meritorious  act,  offer  them  pre- 
sents of  money  or  clothes,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  accepting 
of  them. 

Should  the  khuleefa  be  a  man  of  property,  he,  on  the  occasion 
of  this  installation  with  the  kheelafut^  invites  several  fnuskaekhsy 
fuqeerSj  all  his  relations,  &c.  in  the  town,  and  having  had  fateeha 
ofltered  over  sheernee  or  polaooj  distributes  it  among  them,  and  in 
their  presence  gets  himself  installed.  Afl^r  which  the  newly-created 
khuleefa  may,  in  like  manner,  invest  others  with  the  same  privi- 
leges. 

Fuqeers  who  are  muehaekhs  have  necessarily,  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  in  the  middle  of  their  names,  the  word  shah ;  and  at  the 
termination  of  them,  the  words  ^odtt^tf,  ehishtee^  tubqatee^  or  skoota- 
ree :  tiius.  Shah  Abd-oollah  qadir  qadiree,  Hummeed  Oollah  SIhaih 
Ghishtee.    Tubqatee  and  Shootaree  occur  but  rardy. 
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Sect.   3.   Penances  requutite  to  endurey  in  order  io  beean^a 
wuUte  {or  saint). 

Next  to  tlio  dignity  of  a  prophet  is  that  of  a  wuUee^  for  it  will 
continue  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Tliougli  prophecy  has  oeaaed 
the  oHiee  of  wulltes  continues. 

In  order  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  leullee  the  grace  of  God  is 
indispensable.  Verily,  as  the  eternal  registrar  has  decreed^  so  it 
must  hapi>en  in  tliis  world.  In  short,  there  are  certain  acts  and 
austerities  current  among  mushaeUiSy  which  it  is  necessary  to  know 
and  practise.  To  publish  in  books  the  manner  of  ]Mirformiiig  theniy 
or  to  reveal  it  to  every  Ixxly,  is  forbidden  by  moorshuds.  It  is  to  be 
disclosed  only  to  those  mooreeds  who  become  talibs  (enquirers)^  and 
who  are  of  the  Moosuhnan  persuasion,  and  mean  to  make  it  their  stody. 

Suffice  it  at  present  merely  to  name  them  ;  and  should  any  wish 
to  study  them,  t.  e.  the  shnyuUf  zikhir^^  kussubs^  &c,  they  must  apply  to 
mu^haekha  or  moorshndaty  for  a  knowledge  of  tlie  reeazutn  (ponanoea), 
aoorads  (repetitions),  deeds  (viewings  or  beholdings),  and  zikkin 
(reminiscences).  The  two  principal  precepts  to  be  particuUrly  observed 
are,  to  cat  tilings  lawful,  and  always  to  speak  the  truth. 

Some  mu^haekhs  and  durxcayahes  liavc  likewise  enjoined  tbe 
imprisonment  within  one's  self,  of  the  following  five  mowzeeaxk  (or 
noxious  things,  aliiLs  viires) : 

The  1st  inoiczee  is  the  snake  (tcchnicallv,  the  ears),  who  on 
hearing  anything,  without  suffieit^nt  investigation,  immediately  takea 
revenge,  'the  2d  y/io/rrtfe  is  the  kite  (eagle?  a  technical  term  for  the 
eye),  who  covets  whatever  he  sei»s.  The  .3d  moiczee  is  the  bhown-'Ta 
(or  a  hirge  black  b(^e),  whose  habitation  is  the  nostrils,  and  who 
envies  every  thing  that  smells  swret.  Tlie  Ith  mnwzo'  is  the  dog,  whose 
seat  is  the  tongue,  who  delights  in  nice  ami  savoury  articles.  The 
5th  inntrzfc  is  the  strorpion,  eoneealed  in  the  jK-nis,  and  necessarily 
incline<l  to  sting  in  the  unlawful  spot  (ri:.  the  vulva).  Tliesc  it  is 
necessary  to  restrain. 

In  order  to  derive  benefit  fr<>m  these  ci/XiVj*,  it  is  requisite  zea- 
lously to  practise  such  as  are  good ;  to  remove  from  one's  lieart  envy 
and  covetousness ;  to  k(*ep  the  mind  pure  and  undifilcd  ;  to  depend 
on,  reflect  on,  and  think  of,  (tod  alone ;  to  be  I'very  instant  immersed 
in  his  contemplation ;  to  cherish  no  love  for  relatives  or  the  world, 
but  consider  all  (coniprehi'iideil  in)  IIIM  :  tu  take  no  delight  in 
troubling  and  imnoying  [leople,  but  to  |»erform,  with  zeal  and  per- 
severance, such  occupation  :ui  his  tnntfrahud  has  desireti  to  l>e  attend- 
ed to  ;  omd  then  will  the  Almighty  elevate  the  |»errornier  to  tlie  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  frullee. 

Tliere  arc  nuiny  tilings  which  require  to  be  reiwated  aloud  and 
t'l  lie  said;  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  Uu  so  witli  the  mouth  ;  but  to 
endure  the  hardslui>9  attending  the  |)crfonnanco  of  tlicni  is  a  most 

difficult  usk. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Concerning  the  science  of  dawiit,  or  exorcism. 

Recourse  is  had  to  this  science  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. 
Ist.  To  command  the  presence  of  genii  and  demons,  who,  when 
it  is  required  of  tliem,  cause  any  thing  to  take  place.  2d.  To  establish 
friendship  or  enmity  between  two  persons.  3d.  To  cause  the  death 
of  one's  enemy.  4tn.  To  cause  the  increase  of  one's  subsistence  or 
salary.  6th.  To  obtain  victory  in  the  field  of  battle.  6th.  To  call 
for  and  obtain  an  income  gratuitously  or  mysteriously.  7th.  To  se- 
cure the  accomplishment  of  one's  wishes,  both  temporal  and  spiritual 

We  shall  divide  the  subject  into  four  sections,  and  consider, 

1st  The  rules  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  the  articles  required 
by  the  exorcist. 

2d.  The  giving  of  nissaby  zukat,  &g.  of  the  IsinSy  and  the 
manner  of  reading  the  dawut. 

3d.  The  commanding  the  presence  of  genii  and  demons. 

4th.  The  casting  out  of  devils. 

Sect.  1.    Rules  necessary  to  be  ohsei^ved^  and  tlie  articles  required 
by  the  Exorcist, 

The  exorcist  is  first  of  all  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  exorcism  from  some  learned  rnoo7*shud  (guide  to  salva- 
tion). He  only  is  considered  an  erudite  moo7*shudy  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  different  usma-e-oozzam  (great  isms*)  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  whom  demons  have  imparted  information  concerning  things  great 
and  small,  and  in  whose  bosom  is  treasured  up  a  knowledge  of  all 
truths.  A  man  of  this  description,  however,  should  never  cherish  a 
liaughty  spirit  on  account  of  his  being  endowed  with  revelation,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  performing  miracles ;  nor  should  he  be  over- 
anxious to  make  a  display  of  his  abilities  before  the  world.  When 
an  individual  is  found  possessing  the  above  qualifications,  he  may 
well  be  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  perfect  moorshud. 

Some  mushaekhs  (divines),  without  possessing  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  pretend  to  teach  it  to  others  ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
the  tutor  having  been  experimentally  unacquainted  with  its  benefi- 
cial influences,  no  real  advantage  can  be  expected  to  accrue  fi:om  the 
practice  of  it  to  the  student.     Verily,  it  is  unprofitable  to  learn  or 

*  /«m,  literally  signifies  a  name.  It  is  in  this  sense  also  used  in  this  chapter,  and 
applied  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity:  bat  the  great  mitm  are  short  supplications  made  use 
of  in  this  science.  Accordingly  they  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  former  Is  termed  utma-e-ooztam 
(or  the  mighty  attribntes)  ;  the  latter  uama-e-hooaui  (or  the  glorious  attributes).  These 
Uwu  are  of  two  kinds  ;  1.  JuUaUe  Unu,  (i.  e.  fiery),  or  the  temble  attributee  ;  2.  Jmnalee 
inu,  (t.  e.  watery,  airy  and  earthy)  ;  or  the  amiable  attribntes. 

▲a 
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teach  the  science  in  such  wise.  Moreover,  he  exposes  his  life  to  danger : 
for  hy  such  reading  many  have  injured  themselves,  and  becoming  mad, 
have  mixed  up  human  offal  and  rublxxi  themselves  with  it,  and  wander 
about  in  deserts  and  upon  mountains:  whereas,  when  the  tntor  is 
learned,  there  is  no  dan£;er  of  apprehending  such  consequencea.  If, 
however,  through  any  defect  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  any  of  the 
above  circumstances  should  occur,  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  erudite 
teacher  immediately  to  remedy  it,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Withont 
recourse  to  such  means,  madness  or  death  will  be  inevitable. 

This  teacher-of-the-alphabet*  has  for  a  long  time  cheriahed  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  dive  into  this  mysterious  science,  and  haSp  con- 
sequently, associated  much  with  divines  and  devotees,  exordsU  and 
travellers  from  Arabia  and  Uijum,t  by  which  he  has  acquired  aome 
knowledge  of  it;  but  all  the  advantage  he  has  derived  therefrom  maybe 
summed  up  in  a  well-kno^-n  proverb,  "  AbA  kundun;  mooik  girrufhm,** 

^'  To  dig  a  mountain  up,  and  find  a  mouse!**! 

Should  any  wish  for  further  information  than  what  I  am  about 
to  give  on  this  subject,  there  is  not  a  bettor  or  more  valuable  work  that 
I  can  refer  him  to,  than  the  Juicahir-e-Uoimsa ;  in  which  the  author, 
his  excellency  Mohummud  Gows  Gow-layree  (the  mercy  of  (3od  be  on 
him  !)  h&s  treated  on  it  most  minutely. 

When  one  enters  upon  the  study  of  this  science,  the  furst  thing 
he  does  is  to  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  cleanliness.  No  dog,  cat,  or 
stranger  is  allowed  admittance  into  his  closet  ;  and,  it  is  usnaTto  bnm 
sweet-scented  perfumes,  such  as  wood-aloes,  henjamin-paatilea,  Ac. 
When  he  has  occasion  to  oI)ey  the  calls  of  nature,  ho  wears,  on  his  exit 
out  of  doors,  a  separate  taj  and  loong  (garments  appropriated  to  the 
express  purpose),  leaving  the  other  suit  behind,  and  on  hia  retnm 
assumes  his  former  habit,  de|K>siting  the  contaminated  dothea  on  an 
algunnee;\  or  merely  performs  irriroo  (or  ablution)  and  re-enteia  hk 
closet  Tlie  object  of  using  a  couple  of  suits  is,  that  no  flies  may  be 
attracted  towards  it,  and  by  alighting  on  it  cause  the  body  of  the  exor- 
cist to  be  defiled.  Moreover,  should  ho  cxi)erience  a  nocturnal  poUn* 
tion,  whetlier  it  lie  in  the  day  or  night,  he  bathes  instantly,  and  on  no 
account  for  a  moment  delay.s  it 

Aa  long  as  he  endures  chilla  ( i.  e,  for  forty  days)  he  sleepa  on  a 
mat,  iui.  spread  on  the  ground,  not  on  a  (*ot.  Some  keep  a  laat  doring 
those  days,  and  bathe  4)ncc  or  twice  daily.  They  converse  bnt  hue 
and  scarcely  sleep  ;  nay,  some  even  go  so  tar  as  to  remain  within  doon, 
and  have  the  entrances  to  thfir  a|>artments  built  up  for  the  i ' 


Oenerally,  in  order  to  endure  cAi7/a,  they   repair  to  some  honae 
or  other  out  of  town  ;  or  to  a  mountain,  cavern,  or  well,  or  any  plaee 

*  u:** Tb«  smbor  of  thit  work."  mi  epithet  of  hanOifj. 
t  Erery  oowilry  in  ibc  world.  Mve  Arabis. 
t  **  Moaiiw  yMrtarlant  ;  BMrilnr  ridlcalu  noB." 
S  iliyioiMt  11  a  bM  or  rapt  for  kAagtBg  cloilMt  OD. 
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where  water  is  near  at  hand  ;  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  cities  are  apt 
to  dietract  the  attention  from  the  object,  and  render  the  reading  de- 
fective ;  for  it  is  necessary  in  this  affair  to  engage  one's  mind  with  such 
energy  as  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  it ;  since,  when  the  train  of  thou^t 
18  diverted  into  a  different  channel,  his  wishes  are  less  effectuShr 
accomplished.  On  the  contrary,  out  of  town  there  is  no  fear  of  such 
hindrances,  and  the  object  is  more  easily  attained. 

Their  diet  depends  upon  the  kind  of  isms  they  are  to  read ;  e,  g. 
If  it  be  the  jullalee  ones,  they  refrain  from  the  use  of  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
honey,  musk,  choona  (quicklime),  and  oysters,  and  from  sexual  inter- 
course. If  the  jumalee  ones,  from  ghecj  curds,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
ambergrise. 

With  readers  of  both  kinds  of  ismsj  the  following  are  accounted 
abominations,  viz.  garlic,  onions,  and  assafoetida,  as  well  as  blood- 
letting and  killing  lice. 

If  one  fail  to  adhere  to  the  observance  of  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned conditions,  he  exposes  his  life  to  imminent  hazard. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  other  general  rules  to  be  observed, 
and  those  the  most  important  of  all,  viz.,  to  eat  things  lawfrd,  and 
always  to  speak  the  truth. 

If  the  exorcist  has  to  read  the  jullalee  ismsj  or  if  their  number 

Sredominate,  he  is  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Satur- 
ay) ;  if  tiie  jumalee^  on  a  Monday  ;  if  both  together,  i,  e.  if  an  equal 
number  of  each,  on  a  Sunday. 

If  these  be  read  to  establish  friendship,  or  undertaken  for  any  good 
work,  he  is  to  begin  them  after  the  new  moon  ;  if  for  enmity  or  for 
any  evil  purpose,  after  the  full  moon.*  In  both  cases  his  face  is  to 
be  turned  towards  the  residence  of  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of 
the  undertaking. 

In  every  case  he  is  to  fast  the  three  preceding  days,  and  com- 
mence upon  the  reading  of  the  iems  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth. 

If  his  victuals  are  cooked  by  a  servant,  he  also  must  observe  the 
same  system  of  abstinence  as  his  master.  Should  he  be  unable  to 
submit  to  such  privations,  the  master  must  dress  his  own  food. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  reading  of  isms  in  the  name  of  a 
particular  person,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  the  initials  of  his  or  her 
name ;  and  that,  in  the  hooroof^e^tuhujee  (or  Arabic  alphabet),!  which 

*  Thk  rale  is  likewise  observed  in  effecting  other  good  or  bad  andertakings. 

t  At  there  are  seven  letters  in  other  (eastern)  languages  ivhich  have  no  convspood.- 
iaf  onet  in  the  Arabic,  an  equal  number  of  the  letters  are  substituted  in  their  place  ; 
thai,        Not  Arabic    P-aj.    T-ay.    Ch-eem.    D-al.    Rr^y.    Zb-ay.    G-a£ 

Aiablc.  B-aj.    T-ay.    J-aem*     D-aL    R^y.     Irvy,    K-af. 

S#       O  p  ^         J  J        \^ 
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coJMists  of  twenty-eight  letters ;  and  these  are  cooBidered  by  exorcists 
to  be  connected  with  the  twelve  booroo^an  (signs  of  the  Zodiac),  the 
seven  seetaraf/  {\i>lB.neiM)^  and  the  fouraw^M?**  (elements).  The  relation 
of  these  towards  each  other  will  he  better  comprehended  hy  a  refer- 
once  to  tiie  annexed  table ;  in  which,  for  convenience,  I  have  inserted, 
in  a  colnmn  additional  to  what  is  usually  met  wilh^  each  planet^s 
hookJiOor  (or  perfume)  which  is  directed  to  be  burnt.  To  render  the 
sketch  still  more  perfect,  I  have  likewise  included  tl»e  qualities  of  the 
planetSj  togetlier  with  the  mmibers  which  the  twenty-eight  letters  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet  represent.* 


turn  FOUE  ELISan^NTS. 

The  Flincis, 
wiih  thdr 

The  inaiieU'          i 
Perfotnes, 

1 

Wfttflr, 

Air. 

Eardi. 

Fire. 

Did 

4 

Jeem 
3 

2 

AUf 
1 

Saturn r 
evil. 

Bi^nxoin  njjd 
Coriaoder  Sci^J. 

s 

55ay 

i 

Ilav 
5' 

Jupiter, 
good. 

Bcnxoin  atid  Sugwr. 

Lam 
30 

2U 

Ee-ay 

10 

To-ee 

5 

Mars, 
eviL 

Benzoin  anil  Wood 
Aloes,            1 

Aeea 

70 

BO 

Noon 

50 

Mectn 
40 

njiddiiug. 

Benjtoin  and 
Cinnamon. 

Qaf 

LUO 

SwmL 

30 

Venus, 
good. 

Benzoin  and  Wlilte 
&»ndul.wood. 

600 

Saj 
500 

Tar 
4(K) 

Sheen 
300 

Mercery  J 
good. 

B^nEoinnud  Hed 
Saiiilal-wood, 
1.  e.  LogH  ood. 

1000 

Zace 
too 

Zwflil 

800 

Zal 
700 

MooU| 
middting. 

BcQxoin    and 

Camphor. 

Crab,  Scor- 

TWIEU, 

Scales^  Wa- 

She-goat 

Ratii,  Lion, 
Archer. 

BIGIIS   OF   THB  ZODIAC. 

By  way  of  foillier  Illustration  of  the  above  table,  we  shall  give 


an  example. 


instance,  a  man  named  Ahmud  has  in  view  die 


establishment  of  an  intluiaey  >\  ith  a  woman  of  the  name  of  B^ba^Hj 


*"  These  form  eigbC  wofda  ;  vtM,  I,  Abjudt  9,  Bmwux,  3,  Hoottes^  4.  Kvlo^wuim^ 

S.  Suafus^  6.  Quruthatf  7.  Svkhiz^  B.^^ti^;  and  th«  Arahian  mode  of  caZcnlating  bj 
Utese  ia  denominated  the  rec^omng  by  A^Jud,    Vide  Abjudf  OIom. 
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which  he  must  accomplish  by  the  reading  of  some  of  the  dawut-ismSj 
as  presently  to  be  detailed  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to 
know  whether  their  elements,  planets,  and  zodiacal  signs  be  amicably 
or  inimically  disposed  towards  each  other,  and  this  is  done  by  refer* 
enoe  to  the  above  table.  Should  amity  exist  between  all  these,  then, 
doubtless,  affection  will  reign  between  the  couple  ;  should  any  one  of 
them  differ  in  the  least,  tliere  will  be  some  degree  of  friendship  and 
some  of  enmity  between  the  two ;  but  should  no  friendship  exist  at  all 
among  the  three  elements,  &c.  no  love  will  or  can  take  place  between 
the  couple. 

For  example,  the  initial 


of  AJimud  is  Alif  (or  A) 

his  element  is  Fire .  . 

—  planet  is  Saturn  ; 

r    Earn, 

—  sign  of  Zodiac   )    Lion, 

(   Archer. 


of  Rabai/a^  is  Ray  (or  R.) 
her  element  Water ; 

—  planet  Venus ; 

r    Crab, 

—  sign  of  Zodiac^    Scorpion, 

Fish. 


From  this  wo  learn,  first,  that  their  elements  are  very  contrary 
and  opposed  to  one  another  ;  for  water  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  fire. 
Secondly,  astrologists  have  determined  the  relative  dispositions  of  the 
planets  to  be  as  follows  : 


Venus 

and 
Saturn 

Venua 
and 
Moon 

Jupiter 

and 

Venus 

Jupiter 
and 
Sun 

Sun 
and 
M>on 

Jupiter 
and 
Moon 

Sun 

and 

Venus 

1  FRIENDSHIP. 

Moon 

and 

Mercury 

Saturn 

and 
Mercury 

Jupiter 

and 
Mercury 

Mars 

and 

Mercury 

Venus 

and 

Mercury 

Mars 
and 
Venus 

Sun 

and 

Mercury 

)  INDIFFERENT, 
(or  mixed). 

Saturn 
and 
Son 

Saturn 
and 
Moon 

Mar» 
and 
Moon 

Mars 
and 
Sun 

Saturn 
and 
Mars 

Jupiter 
and 
Mars 

Jupit«r 

and 
Saturn 

ENMITY. 

Consequently,  Ahmud  having  Saturn  for  his  planet,  and  "Rabat/a 
Venus,  and  these  entertaining  friendship  towards  one  another,  it 
would  appear  by  this  criterion  that  they  would  live  happy  together. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  they  stand  as 
follows  : 


Males. 

Females. 

Hermaphrodites.  • 

Ram. 

Lion. 
Scorpion. 
Fish. 
Archer. 

Bull. 

Scales. 

Crab. 

Twins. 
Virgin. 
He-Goat 
Watering-pot 

Between  males  and  females  exists  friendship ;  between  males  and 
hermaphrodites,  sometimes  friendship,  sometimes  enmity;  between 
females  and  hermaphrodites,  the  most  inveterate  enmity. 
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lu  this  instance,  [lart  of  one  corresponding  with  the  other,  it  is  so 
far  favourable. 


From  these  several  considerations  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  i 
degree  of  harmony  and  some  of  discord  may  be  expected  to  be  th* 
natural  result  of  the  union. 


Sect.  2.     The  giving  of  NUsab^  Zukaty  «^-c.  to  eacfi  ism ;  axd  the 
manner  of  reading  the  Dairui. 

There  are  what  are  called  niasabj  zukaty  ushurj  qoofool^  dowr  and 
moodmeirj  buzidj  hhutum^  and  surreeool^eejabutj  appointed  for  each 


tem. 


•• 


In  the  jwcahir'e'hhumsa  there  are  in  all  forty-one 
the  first  of  which  runs  thus :  ttoobhanuka^  la  illaha  UlaurUOj  eea  rMa 
koollu  ahyn  o  wartuuhoOy  o  rasuquhooj  o  rahaymuhoo  ;  i.  e.  '^  OIoTT  be 
**  to  Thee  !  There  is  no  God  save  Thee,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  R»- 
"  server,  the  Supporter,  the  Merciful  I" 

By  way  of  example  we  shall  offer  the  niesab,^  kc  of  the  abovs 
ism. 


*  I.  e.  Of  the  firat  varietj,  termed  unmi-e-oozraai,  or  the  mighKj  altribotes  (p.  101). 

t  To  find  oat  the  niuah,  &c.  of  this  ism,  the  na  mber  of  letten   oonpoa^f  Che 
iim,  which  is  45,  m  noted  below 4  is  to  be  coDtidcred  m  to  nuuiy  hnndrodi ;  whkh  iiilNi 


I  1.  8-een  (p.  204)  Btands  for 60 

S.  B-ajr 2 

3.H-T 8 

4.A.lif. I 

5.  N-oon fO 

6.K-rf SO 

7.  L-Am 30 

S.A-Iif. I 

9.  A-lif. 1 

la  L-wn 30 

II.  ll.*y 5 

IS.  A-lif I 

IS.  iHun  I  fti  a  tuMhdeed  doublet   |  SO 

14.  Ir«m  (             ttie  letter  ;            )  30 

15.  Alif. I 

If.  A-Uf 1 

17.  N-ooo 50 

IS.  T-ey 400 

19.  R-ay 20<» 

30.  B-ayi  doabl.a s 

*.*l.  B-ays  with  tuahdud 2 

22.  K-al 20 

•-•3,  U«lll       u^                                      c  TO 


2.VSh-eeii -., 

26.  Ee-ay 

oTer  it  add 

27.  Hnmzaa,     which     ftandi 

ail  Alif 

28.  W-aoo 

29.  W-aoo 

30.  A-lif. 

31.  Kay 

32.  S-uy 

33.  H-iiy 

34.  W-iIoo 

35.  K-ay 

36.  A-hf 

37.  Z-av 

38.  Qaf. 

89.  H-«y 

4a  W-ix) 

41.  R-ay 

42.  A-lif. 

43.  H-T 

44.  M-ecm 

45.U-ay « 


10 


500 


100 


fa)  In  all  oihu  mm  the  <«0vi  a;*  i;  \^  Isft  oal,  sad  uMu4§  and 
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Its  Niasab  (or  alms)  consists  in  ilie  repeating  of  it ...  •  4,500  times. 

Zukat  (the  prescribed  offerings) 6,750 

Uakur  (or  tithes) 7,875 

Qoo/ool  (literally  "lock,"  t.  e.  for  resolving  mysteries).     563 
Dowr  and  Mooduwir  (or  circle  implying  repetition)  .  16,876 

Buzul  (gift  or  present  to  avert  calamities) 7,000 

Khvtum  (the  seal,  or  conclusion) 1,200 

Surreeool'EejabiU  (a  speedy  answer) 12,000 

Total 56,764 

The  giving  of  nissaby  s^ukaty  &c.  to  isms^  is  considered  in  no  other 
light  than  as  alms  or  charitable  offerings,  essentially  requisite  to  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  success  of  the  individual's 
undertaking,  and  that  his  labours  may  not  return  unto  him  void. 

The  above-mentioned  chief  ism  has  for  its  demons  Soomraeel  and 
Humwakeely  and  for  its  genius  Shutk/teesa. 

In  commencing  the  reading  of  the  ismsy  their  demons  are  address- 
ed first  by  prefixing  to  their  names  the  word  eea  (0  I)  and  to  that  of 
genii  the  words  buhuqy  niddaj  mudud  or  koomuk  (meaning  "  by  the  aid 
oF').  As  a  specimen,  I  shall  state  how  these  are  used,  by  adding  them 
to  the  abovenamed  isniy  viz.  Eea  Hoomraeely  eea  Hnmwakeely  auhuq^ 
e-ShzUkheesay  Soobhanuka  la  illaJuiy  &c.  (p.  206). 

Thus,  whether  it  be  this  ism  or  any  one  of  the  forty-one  alluded 

1.  lUniMMob 4,500 

Half  of  that  number  (viz.  2,250)  added  to  it,  gives 

2.  ItBzukat 6,750 

Half  of  the  above  half  (1,125)  added  to  its  zukat,  forms 

3.  Itsntftiir 7,876 

Half  of  the  above  half  (1,125) 

4.  Its  900/00/ 563 

Add  its  qoofool       563 
to  its  umHw      7,S75 


will  give    8,438 
double  that    8,438 

will  give  16,S76,  which  is 

5.  Its<2ovr  and  mooduwir j , 16,876 

There  is  no  mle  required  for  the  following,  they  being  always  the  same 
for  avery  ism ;  viz. 

6.  Its.  61011/ 7,000 

7.  Its  khutum 1;M0 

•.    Ju  tvrreeoi'fejabut • 19,000 
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tf >  above,  or  any  other  which  a  person  mav  have  received  in  the  form 
of  a  su»ud  (jn^nt)  fi*oni  hiH  tutor  (for  tlierc  are  innumerable  otben 
<*urrent),  it  is  necessary  that  its  ntssabj  &c.  be  ^iven,  in  order  to  oom- 
mand  the  presence  of  ^nii.  Previous  to  rca^h'n^  the  ifm,  he  is  each 
time  to  address  its  demon  and  ^niiis  by  name.  Should  the  ism  have 
no  ^nius,  the  demon  alone  is  to  bo  invoked  ;  and  after  that  the  ism 
read  :  e.  g,  if  an  ism  is  to  be  n'i>eated  a  hundred  times,  he  is  to  name 
the  demon  and  genius  as  often. 

Amongst  the  forty-one  great  isma,  some  have  two  demons  and  one 
genius,  and  ritr.  vev8&.  Each  ism  has  a  separate  genius  ;  but  the  same 
demons  are  connnon  to  several  isms  (vid^  p.  20i>). 

After  having  given  the  nissab^  cuhat,  Ac,  the  exorcist,  in  order  to 
familiarize  himself  to  it,  or  to  cause  the  presence  of  the  genius,  iB| 
within  the  space  of  forty  days,  to  repeat  the  ism  l.S7,fil3*  times  (hav- 
ing previously  divided  the  niunl>er  as  nearly  in  equal  parts  as  possible 
for  each  day's  reading) ;  for  by  this  rcliearsal  of  it,  his  mind  will 
l>eeome  cnliglitencHl,  and  he  will  at  tinu»  l)ecome  quite  tran8|H>rted,  and 
fancy  himself,  whether  awake  or  slc«?p,  carriiKl  and  accompanied  by 
demons  and  genii  to  distant  realms,  to  the  highest  heavens,  or  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  TIktc,  they  not  only  reveal  to  him 
all  hidden  mysteri(*s,  and  render  the  whole  human  race  subject  and 
obedient  t4>  his  will,  but  (*aus<*  all  his  desires,  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual,  to  lie  accomplished. 

Most  exorcists  have,  by  experience,  proved  the  validity  of  these 
isms;  and  whoever  has  strictly  followed  the  rule^  laid  <lown  has  inva- 
riably obtained  his  soul's  desire. 

The  uses  and  beneficial  eftects  of  this  ism  alone,  are  numerous  ; 
but  as  they  are  to  be  noticed  hereatWr  in  the  thiixi  JSeetion,  we  shall 
at  present  pass  them  over. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  second  variety  of  wm,  terme<i  I'sma^e^ 
Iloosna  (or  thegloricms  attributes  of  the  Deity,  p.  :i()l),  as  connected 
with  the  twenty-eight  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphalwt  (the  knowledge  of 
which  mv  late"  Father  b«\st')W(»d  ou  me  as  a  saered  relic) ;  and  ahall 
exhibit  tbem,  together  with  the  demons  attiehed  t»»  each,  in  the  form 
of  a  tal)le. 

*  Tbc  lotml  noiubcr  of  Irtten  forming  the  aliove  uai.  ii  45  (p.  2(Vi).     fhu  nnmbcr 

is  Co  becoDiiderrd  u  sio  mmny  tlionsaniU 45,000 

which  fum  if  to  be  multtplie«l  by 3 

*nd  will  five   ISftjOOO 

add  to  thin  the  combinci!  nnmber  whirh  the  Icttrrt  of  the  im  itaiul  fur  (vide  p. 
206)   ri: Ml» 

and  we  haTC   I  STASIS 

Thii  mm  ii  eallcd  in  PmUn  dnrv^    in>1  in  liindcr  ttyma 
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£eaAllih-o. 

OGod! 
Kiilki«el-a 


H-AT. 

Eea  Qooddoo6-o. 

O  thou  Hdy  One  ! 

Ifctraeel-o. 


T-OBB. 

Sm  Aiew-o. 

OthouBehvedt 

Loomaeel-o. 


M-XBIL 

SBftKhAUq-o. 

OikamCnaior! 

Ittraeel-o. 


F-AY. 

O  thou  Avenger  I 
Buftanuied-o. 


B-AY. 

Eea  Rahman-o. 

O  thou  Merciful! 

Umwakael-o. 


W-AOO. 

EeaSnlam-a 

O  thou  giver  of 

Health  I 

Homwmkeel-a 


Eb-at. 

Eea  Bnieer-o. 

OthmAa-ueing! 

Juijaeel-o. 


N-OOK. 

EeaBftTM-o. 
OthauglorioutOnel 

Jibbraeol-o. 


S-WAD. 

Eea  WahalM). 

O  thou  Beetower 

of  Ben^fiUl 

Israfeel-o. 


Sh-bbh. 

EeaAleem-a 

O  thou  Omnieeieut ! 

Meekaeel-o. 


Z-AL. 

EaeRolMo-o. 

O  ihou  who  exalt" 
est! 

Ittraeel-o. 


T-AT. 

Eea  Qabiz-o. 

O  thou  eeizer  {of 
Soub)\ 

Jibbraeel-o. 


Z-WAD. 

Eea  Mowf-o. 
O  ihou  who 
honourest  ! 

Rooqaeel-o. 


J-BXM. 

Eea  Rnheem-a 

O  tiiou  Compae- 
eionaiel 

Rooeeaeel-o. 


Z-AT. 

Eea  Momeen-o. 

O  thou  Protector  I 

Booeeaeel-o. 


K-AF. 

Eea  Jabbaivo. 

O  thou  great  One ! 

Kmmlaeel-o. 


S-BEN. 

Eea  MoofQWwir-o. 

O  thou  who  fash- 
ioned us ! 
Shcunsaeel-o. 


D-AL. 

EeaMatik-o. 

OthouLordl 

Roodaecl-o. 


H-T. 

Eea  Mohimmin-o. 

O  thou  Defender  ! 

Snmkaeel-o. 


L-AV. 

Eea  Mootnknbbir-o. 

O  thou  Lofty  One  1 

Looqnaeel-o. 


Q-AF. 

Eea  Ruzzaq-o. 

O  Moil  Sustainer  I 

Kalkaeel-o. 


Say. 

Eea  Basit-o. 

O  thou  Providence  ! 

Humwakeel-o. 


A-BEH. 

Eea  Gaffiff-o. 

O  ihou  Forgiver  of 
Sins ! 

Sarkosaeel-a 


R-AT. 

Eea  Fattah-o. 

O  thou  Conqueror  ! 

Sarhamakeel-o. 


Z-OEE. 

Eea  Mooszi1-o. 

O  than  who  ahasest ! 

Looqaeel-o. 


Kh-y. 

EeaHafizH). 

O  Guardian  ! 

Tonkaeel-o. 


G-AEBN. 

Eea  Summeea-o. 

O  thou  that  hearest  1 

Israfeel-o. 


If  a  man  wish  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires,  he  may  either 
read  one  of  the  above-mentioned  usma-e-oozzam  (p.  201)  or  one  of 
the  usma-e-hoosnOy  both  which  will  equally  answer  the  purpose ;  but 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  former  are  greater,  though  they  are  seldom 
had  recourse  to,  owing  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  attending 
the  reading  of  lliem. 

The  manner  of  reading  the  dawut  is  as  follows.  For  instance,  a 
(aUb  {u  e.  a  seeker),  is  desirous  of  making  another  subject  and  obe- 
dient to  his  wilL  In  this  case,  suppose  the  mutloob  (tiie  objeot  or 
thing  wished)  to  be  a  man  named  Boarkany  which  name  is  composed 

Bb 
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of  five  letters,  ru.  B  R  H  A  and  N.  After  the  exorcist  has  aaoer* 
tainedy  by  reference  to  the  above  table,  the  different  attributes  of  Am 
Deity  attached  to  each  letter,  together  with  the  names  of  thoir  oor* 
responding  demons,  by  first  repeating  the  names  of  the  demons  and 
then  those  of  the  Deity,  as  detailed  before  in  the  case  of  the  first  of 
the  isms  contained  in  tlio  Juwaitir^'khumsaj  a  certain  nombcr  of 
times  (as  will  presently  be  more  particularly  stated),  the  objocst  will 
become  subject  and  obedient  to  his  will. 

Whether  the  wisher  reads  thcni  himself  or  employs  another  to  do 
so  for  him,  it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  of  the  following,  in  anjr 
language,  be  read  daily  four  times;  t.  e,  twice  at  the  commenoemcnt 
of  the  Vuroody*  and  twice  at  Uie  end  of  each  day's  task,  viz.  ^^  O  Lord. 
*^  grant  that  the  object,  Sheikh  Boorhan,  may  so  deeply  be  dbtraeM 
^^  in  love  with  such  a  one  (the  seeker),  as  to  be  day  and  night  entinlj 
^'  forgetful  of  his  natural  wants.*' 

I  may  here  premise  wliat  is  essential  to  be'  known  in  order  to  be 
able  to  read  the  um,  that  the  reckoning  by  abjud  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands.  If  the  numeral  rapre* 
senting  the  letters  fall  on  the  Units,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  so  many 
hundreds ; 

Tens thousands ; 

Hundreds tens  of  thousands ; 

Tliousands hundreds  of  thousands. 

Bv  this  rule  the  following  arc  the  letters  of  Boorhan,  ru. 
'B-av,  in  the  table  (p.  204)  .• .  2  is  equal  to  200 

R-av 20O         ...    20,000 

H^V 5        ...         500 

A-lif. 1         ...         100 

N-oon TiO         ..      5,000 

Total 25,800 

llio  exorcist  having  previously  divided  the  ram-total  into  mar 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  fixed  ufwn  the  number  of  days  in  whieh 
to  finish  the  readin;;  of  it,  such  as  a  week  or  two«  he  must  conelndo  it 
within  the*  ap|K)intcd  time :  or,  his  labour  will  be  vain.  Bomiajg 
benjamin,  or  any  otiier  sweet  perfume,  with  his  fiice  turned  towanC 
the  house  of,  or'dinK'tly  at  the  object,  he  is  to  read  it  thus : 

/  'mtrakeel-o-^Kea  Ruhman'O  / 
Surhut9takeel''O^Kea  Fuitak^o  ! 
Itiroiel'O—Eea  Qooddoos-o! 
Kulkaeel'O — Kea  Allah-^! 
Jibltraeel'O — Km  Barter! 


*  The   duTcod  11  t»  Mlowi  :  *«  Allakoommm   MUf-mVlmk 
Aikp  M9kummwdm  wo  hank  vo  tmUimr    i.  f.  ''0  Qod  !  gnuit  blcMlm.  fM^wJIj, 
'  and  peace  toMoboBinad  sad  in'  «''<iicr>ij." 
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PrevioiiBly  to  repeating  these  five  isms  25,800  times  in  the  way 
I  have  exhibited  here  onoe,  it  is  necessary  to  give  their  imsabj  zukaty 
Ac  ;  bat  in  reading  this  species  of  ism,  instead  of  repeating  it  for 
the  nigtaby  Ac,  the  number  of  times  as  laid  down  for  tne  other  isms 
(p.  208),  if  it  be  repeated  in  the  above  way  one  thousand  times  for 
each  ism  with  its  demon,  it  is  enough;  and  equivalent  to  its  nissabj 
&Cj  even  to  the  end  of  kkutum;  there  being  no  occasion  to  read  its 
&irree^ol^abtU. 

Sect.  3.     Of  commanding  the  presence  of  Genii  and  Demons, 

When  an  exorcist  has  once  commanded  the  presence  of  genii 
and  demons,  he  may,  through  their  means,  cause  whatever  he  pleases 
to  be  effected.  He  can  obtain  things  mysteriously,  such  as  bis  daily 
food,  or  ready  cash  equal  to  his  real  expenses,  by  demanding  it  of 
them;  and  I  have  generally  heard  it  said  that  they  never  ask  for  more 
than  what  they  absolutely  require.* 

Previous  to  commanding  the  presence  of  genii  and  demons,  it  is 
requisite  to  confine  one^s  self  in  a  closet,  and  the  apartment  is  to  be 
besmeared  with  red  ochre ;  and,  having  spread  a  moosulla  (which  if 
also  red,  so  much  the  better^  he  is  to  sit  on  it,  and  observing  the 
utmost  cleanliness,  is  to  discnarge  its  nissiJfy  &c.  in*  the  course  of  a 
week.     The  sooner  the  better. 

After  that,  in  order  to  cause  the  presence  of  those  beings,  he  is 
again  to  shut  himself  up  for  forty  days,  and  repeat  the  t^m  137,613 
times,  having  previously  divided  the  number  into  forty  parts,  a  part 
being  read  each  day. 

For  such  cMUa  (or  a  forty  days'  abstinence),  tlie  place  most 
congenial  is  a  secluded  spot ;  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
in  a  rocW  cavern,  in  a  garden,  or  out  of  town,  where  no  noise  or 
bustle  is  likely  to  disturb  the  mind  of  the  exorcist. 

After  he  has  commenced  the  reading  of  the  iwi,  every  night,  or 
week,  or  every  now  and  then,  some  new  and  &esh  phenomena  will 
present  themselves;  and  on  the  last  week  the  demons  and  genii, 
attended  by  all  their  legions,  will  appear  before  him;  and  two  or  three 
from  among  the  latter,  or  one  of  the  demons  or  genii  himself,  will 
advance,  and  respectfully  addressing  him,  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Exorcist, 
"  wherefore  hast  thou  demanded  our  pre^ience  ?  Here  we  are,  with 
"our  assembled  forces."  At  Uiis  critical  juncture  it  behoves  the 
exorcist  to  muster  up  his  courage,  and  not  to  speak  to  them  all  at  once, 
but  by  a  motion  of  the  finger  or  hand  beckon  to  them  to  be  seated. 
Having  concluded  his  daily  task,  he  is  to  incjuire  after  their  names, 
demand  of  them  a  sign  or  token,  and  ascertam  how  often  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  the  ism  to  cause  their  presence.     They 

♦  Pot  »  Twy  good  rwwon !  becanac  it  would  not  U  granted  by  thote  aerial  gpiritf. 
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will  then  infonn  him  on  thcfie  points,  and  he  is  strictly  to  atteod  to 
their  injnnetiont.  Should  he  speak  to  them  before  oondoding  lib 
dmily  task,  they  will  caoso  some  misfortune  to  befall  him ;  imj,  * 
will  be  in  danger  of  his  life ;  or  thoy  will  all  disappear  of  a  sodd 
and  render  the  pains  he  has  taken  of  no  avail. 

Hien  having  adjured  the  genii  and  demons  by  a  solemn  oatty 
in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  Solomon  the  sonofDnrid,. 
(peace  be  !  &c.)  ho  is  to  dismiss  them.     He  is,  on  no  account,  to  asjr  a 
word  about  the  interview  to  any  one. 

He  is  never  to  command  their  presence  when  his  body  ia  mt  aD 
filthy  or  unclean,  and  he  is  never  to  delay  bathing  himself  after  ooitioo 
or  nocturnal  poUution.  During  his  whole  life  he  must  abstain  from 
adultery :  in  short,  he  is  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  lawful. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  tyro  in  the  art  not  to  undertake  it  for  die 
first  two  or  three  times,  unless  his  tutor  be  present;  for  otherwiae  he 
may  forfeit  his  Ufe.  Many,  from  want  of  due  regard  to  tliia.  hKfm 
grown  and  daily  do  grow  mad  and  insane.  Much  rather  ualaiii 
from  it  altogether. 

For  the  infornlation  of  Europeans  (may  their  wealth  efer 
increase  !)  I  shall  now  relate  some  of  the  well-known  and  celebrated 
virtues  or  the  first  wn  recorded  in  the  Jvieahir-e-kkmnmu 

1st.  When  any  one  wishes  to  go  into  the  presence  of  a  monareh, 
a  noble,  or  a  granaee,  or  that  of  his  gracious  master,  without  rsqoir- 
ing  to  give  the  nwsaby  zukat,  Ac.  and  dawfU  (t.  e.  the  famQiariaiiig 
one's  self  with  it,  vide  p.  208),  if  he  merely  repeat  the  chief  imm 
seventeen  times  with  open  hands  uphold  to  heaven,  and  having  blowB 
on  them  draws  them  over  his  face  once,  the  instant  the  person  Deholda 
him  he  will  become  so  fond  of  and  attached  to  him,  that  however 

rit  his  anger  mi^ht  have  previously  been  against  him,  he  will  now 
pleased  with  liim. 

2d.  Should  any  one  repeat  the  above-mentioned  ism  afWr  every 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  as  they  are  in  tlie  habit  of  repeating 
other  things,  forty  or  seventy  times,  his  mind  will  become  vivid  and 
enlightened,  and  he  will  chorisli  in  his  bosom  nothing  but  supreme 
love  to  Qod.  No  worldly  concern  will  ho  allow  to  disturb  his  peaee 
of  mind;  events  about  to  come  to  pass  will  be  revealed  to  hm  in 
dreams. 


3d.  When  a  |)er8on  wishes  any  particular  circumstance, 
poral  or  spiritual,  to  happen,  if  he  repeat  the  um  twenty-four 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  botore  sun-rise,  through  the  grace  and  hk«a* 
ing  of  Qod,  that  very  same  day,  his  wishes  shall  no  doubt,  be 
realized. 

4th.  If  a  person  be  nn\i< 'Us  to  make  another  subject  and  obedient 
to  his  will,  he  ia  on  a  Wednt-fidaj,  afler  bathing,  to  pat  on  eleen 
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olotfaes ;  and  fonmiiig  8W6et««oent6d  odours,  repeat  the  ism  a  hundred 
and  imeBltv*-one  thnesy  oyer  some  food  or  dnnk,  and  having  blown  on 
ky  cause  the  person  acted  upon  to  partake  of  it,  and  he  or  she  will 
kmnediatdy  become  his  or  her  talib  (wisher). 

5th.  If  an  individual  has  a  number  of  enemies,  who  prof^M 
friendship  towards  him  outwardly,  but  in  their  bosoms  harbour  enmify, 
who  slander  him  behind  his  back  and  by  their  haughty  looks  keep 
him  at  a  distance,  he  is,  ader  the  usual  devotions  have  been  pei*fbrmea^ 
to  read  that  greatest  of  all  isms  foriy-one  times,  morning  or  evening, 
for  forty  days  successively ;  and  by  so  doing,  all  his  ill-wishers  wm 
become  his  mtimate  friends.  ^ 

6th.  Shoidd  any  one  desire  to  make  princes  or  grandees  subject 
and  obedient  to  his  wiU,  he  must  have  a  silver  ring  made  with  a  small 
square  silver  tablet  fixed  upon  it,  on  which  is  to  be  engraved  the 
number  that  the  letters  composing  the  ism  r^resent ;  which,  in  this 
ease,  is  2,613  (p.  206).  This  number  by  itself,  or  added  to  that  of  its 
two  demons,  286  and  112,  and  its  genius,  1,811,  amounting  in  all  to 
4,822,*  (a^eeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  d2d  chapter,  wldck 
treats  on  uie  subject  of  the  science  of  tukseer^)  formed  into  a  magic 
square  of  the  solasee  or  robaee  kind,  and  engraved.  When  the  ring  is 
thus  finished,  he  is  for  a  week  to  place  it  before  him,  and  daily,  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  to  repeat  the  ism  five  thousand  times,  and  blow 
on  it.  when  the  whole  is  concluded,  he  is  to  wear  the  ring  on  the 
litde-finger  (lit  ear-finger  f)  of  his  right  hand. 


*  The  number  of  the  urn  (p.  206)  is  2,613 

J5rfly(p.204) 5 

Meem 40 

Bay ^ 200 

Altf , ^ 1 

Eeay 10 

Lttm 30 

2S6 


1^ 


Hay ^ 5 

Meem 40 

Waoo 6 

Alif 1 

Kaf 20 

Eeay 10 

Lam 30 


1L2 


09 


Sheen.... 

fjm  •• 
Eeay  ... 

5ay 

Alif 


300 
.400 
.600 
.  10 
.  900 
1 


1,811 
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In  short,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  command  the  presence  of  genii 
and  demons ;  and,  in  the  present  day,  should  these  race  of  beings  b# 
near  any  one,  so  as  to  obey  his  calls,  snoh  a  one  would,  no  doniil^ 
instantly  be  set  down  as  a  wuUee  (saint),  or  one  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  miracles. 

The  author  of  the  present  sheets  (lit  this  teacher  of  the  alphabet) 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  effects  of  the  reading  of  two  or  three  of 
these  isms ;  but  he  round  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  finish  theuk;  fer  he 
met  with  such  strange  sights  and  frightful  objects  as  completely  deter* 
red  him  from  concludine*  any  one  of  them.  Moreover,  conceiving  it 
labour  lost,  he  relinquished  the  design  altogether. 

Independently  of  these  mighty  isnis^  there  are  a  great  number  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Dcitv,  and  verses  of  the  Qoron,  which  one  maj 
read  without  much  trouble,  and  their  effects  are  well  established ;  hot 
a  knowledge  of  them  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  humble  tappli- 
eations  to  the  great,  or  adepts  in  the  art :  and  these  folks  again,  eom- 
mnnicate  them  privately  (lit  breast  to  breast,  hand  in  hand,  ear  to  ear). 

If  they  do  describe  them  in  books,  it  is  never  with  suiBciMit 
minuteness  for  comprehension. 

To  this  teacher  of  the  A,  B,  C,  through  the  grace  of  Qod  and  the 
favour  and  kindness  of  his  tutors,  a  ffreat  variety  of  powerful  tmis  ami 
select  sentences  of  the  Qoron  have  descended  ;  but  as  they  have  been 
imparted  to  him  as  profound  secrets,  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to 
disclose  them. 

However  one  verse  is  so  well  known,  that  I  may  as  well  mentioii 
it ;  and  that  is,  the  Aet-e^footooh^  which  literally  signifies  a  verse  lor 
receiving  an  income  gratuitously ;  such  as,  obtaining  one^s  daily  sub- 
sistence oy  some  means  or  other,  ur  getting  service  somewhere,  or  hav- 
ing one's  income  abundantly  increased.  If  a  person  make  constant 
use  of  that  verse,  for  a  time,  Grod  will  undoubtedly,  within  for^  ^7*| 
grant  his  behests  and  prosper  him.  The  ancients  have  repeatedly  tnea 
ue  effects  of  it  by  experiment  The  Aei'e^footooh^  which  is  to  bo 
repeated  forty  times  after  the  five  appointed  seasons  of  prayer,  ia  aa 
follows: 

^'  With  Him  are  the  keys  of  the  secret  things,  none  knoweththem 
^^  besides  himself.  He  knows  that  which  is  on  tlie  dry  land  and  in 
'*  the  sea :  there  falleth  no  leaf  but  He  knoweth  it ;  neither  is  there  a 
^^  single  grain  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  earth,  neither  a  green  thing 
^^  nor  a  dry  thing,  but  it  is  written  in  the  perspicuous  book."  (8ak  a 
Qorwn^  chap,  vi,  p.  150,  new  edit  1825.) 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  inoreaae  lo  one*s  sobaistence  or 
wealth,  a  person  should,  afier  the  morning  and  evening  pngr*n» 
repeat  one  thousand  times  the  fblkming  two  atlribatea  of  the  Imty. 
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Should  he  derive  any  benefit  firom  its  repetition  within  two  or  three 
iDontiiSy  he  may  continue  the  rehearsal  one  thousand  or  five  hundred 
timerf,  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  chooses  to  benefit  by  it. 

Eea  ffjmnee  !  (0  thou  independent !) 

Eea  mo-gunnee  !  (0  thou  causer  of  independence  I) 

Sect.  4.   Concerning  the  casting  out  of  Devils. 

In  the  Shurra-e-Bokhareej  Aboo  Hoorayree*  (may  Gk)d  I  &c^ 
observes,  that  tlie  Prophet  Mohummud  Moostufia  (tJie  blessing !  &c.) 
has  stated,  that  Adam  was  created  otteen  (clay),  that  is,  of  two  of  the 
elements,  water  and  earth  ;  and  genii  oimarij  (or  flame  without  smoke), 
t.  e.  of  lur  and  fire. 

Genii  are  spirits,  and  constantly  reside  in  the  lowest  or  first  fir- 
mament, f  They  possess  the  power  of  rendering  themselves  visible  to 
human  beings  in  any  form  they  please.  Some  sages  assert  that  genii 
have  bodies  ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  invisible  to  us, 
the  term  ./in  (or  internal,  that  which  is  not  seen)  has  been  applied  to 
them,  llie  extent  of  their  knowledge  is  likewise  hid  firom  us ;  on 
which  account  a  madman  is  frequently  nicktiamed  in  Arabic  Mujin-oo 
and  Jifi'-noonee  (derived  from  jin)^  because  the  condition  of  his  intel- 
lectual functions  is  -concealed  from  others. 

As  Addm  and  Eve  were  the  parents  of  mankind,  so  Jan  and 
Marija  were  the  parents  of  the  race  of  genii. 

Genii  difler  from  man  in  three  particulars ;  viz.  in  their  spirits, 
their  form,  and  their  speecL 

Those  among  them  who  perform  good  actions  have  the  appeUation 
Jin  (or  Genius)  given  them  ;  those  who  perpetrate  evil  deeas,  Sht/tan 
(Satan  or  Devil).  When  the  foiiner  do  perform  bad  actions,  such  as 
causing  the  death  of  any  one,  or  afiecting  a  separation  between  two 
persons,  it  is  not  that  it  is  according  to  their  nature  so  to  do,  but  ibey 
execute  it  through  the  means  used  by  the  exorcist,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  isms  of  the  Deiiy. 

The  food  of  such  of  them  as  are  poor  and  indigent  consists  chiefly 
of  bones  and  air. 

The  name  of  the  genius  who  was  most  beloved  of  God  was 
Hoorras. 


*  This  last  word  signifies  "  the  father  of  eats."  He  was  so  nicknamed  bj  the  pro- 
pbet,  on  aeeonnt  of  his  partiality  to  those  animals,  of  which  he  had  always  a  gieit  num- 
ber about  him  as  pets. 

t  Mohnmmiidans  reckon  seven  firmaments.    Vide  p.  98. 
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In  the  lufseer^^byzawet  (CominenUry  un  the  Qotran)y  and  the 
Tuwirtekh'^TQwxut-c^'Buffay  it  u  observed,  that  Satan  waaoriginallj 
an  offspring  of  genii,  and  that  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  oi  AzazeeL  (a  fallen  angel),  their  names  having  all  a 
similar  tcnilination,  such  as  Jibbraeol,  Mcekaeel,  Israfecl,  Izraeei,  Ac 
Eeman-zahid  has  recorded,  that  it  was*  owing  to  his  disobedience  he 
received  the  title  of  lb-lees  (or  one  who  d(>s|>airs  of  Grod's  mercy), 
becaus4i  he  refii.MMl  to  pro.ntrate  liiniself  before  Adam  ;  and  when, 
through  ob>tinacv  and  malignity,  he  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat 
wheat,  and  eausiKl  their  s<»paration,*  the  name  of  Shytan  (Satan)  was 
given  him  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  ho  not  only  ruini*^!  himself,  but  also  all 
Adam^s  race.  He  'was  the  son  of  Hooleoanoos,  who  was  the  son  of 
Tamoos,  who  was  the  son  of  Soomas,  who  was  the  son  of  Jan. 

Satan  has  four  khuleefay  (caliphs  or  <ieputies)  ;  viz.  1.  Holeeqay 
tlic  son  of  Aloeqa  ;  2.  Hamoos,  the  son  of  Janoos;  3.  Mubloot,  theaoo 
of  Bullabut ;  4.  Yoosuf,  the  son  of  Yasif. 

As,  among  the  offspring  of  Adam,  Cain  was  the  vilest  character ; 
so,  among  the  racre  of  genii,  was  he,  who  is  called  Satan. 

As  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Adam  (the  peace  of  Gkxl !  &e.)  waa 
Hu-wa  (Eve),  so  Satan^s  wife's  name  was  Aw-wa. 

As  Adam's  surname  was  Abool-bushur,  so  Satan's  waa  Abool* 
Murra. 

As  Adam  had  tliroe  sons,  viz.  Habeel  (Abel),  Kabeel  (Cain),  and 
Shecvs  (Seth) ;  so  Satan  had  nine,  viz.  1.  Zulbaysoon,  who  with  hia  boat 
inhabits  iMizars  ;  and  all  the  wickc*<iness  committed  therein  is  accord- 
ingly attrilmte<l  tf>  his  agenc}'.  2.  Wussecn,  the  mier  over  grief  and 
anxiety.  H,  A  wan,  the  companion  of  kings.  4.  Hulfan,  the  patron 
of  wine-bibbers.  5.  Murra,  the  superintendent  of  music  and  dancing, 
fi.  Laqees,  tlie  lord  of  tlie  worship]>crs  of  fin\  7.  Musboot,  tliemaa- 
tcr  of  news,  who  directs  people  to  circulaU*  malicious  and  falite  reporiii 
8.  Dasim,  lord  of  mansions.  When  {M'oplo  come  home  fn»m  joumiaay 
he  prevents  their  calling  u[Mm  God  to  return  (hanks  for  their  safii 
return,  and  frustrates  their  good  designs  by  causing  wars  and  conten- 
tions to  take  place.  Some  say  ho  is  lord  of  the  duatur-khvan  (tabliv 
cloth),  and  does  not  allow  |>eople  to  say  bismiUa  (grace)  on  sitting 
down  to  meals  ;  and  after  it  is  over,  he  causes  them  to  torgi*t  to  retom 
%hookoor  or  eluan  (thanks)  for  it.  (Vide  p.  74.)  H.  Dulhan,  ha 
whose  abode  is  places  appropriated  to  dev(»tii>nal  ablutions  and  prayers, 
where  he  defeats  tlie  objei*ts  of  tlie  pious,  by  throwing  difiicultiea  into 
the  way  of  their  performance  of  tiieir  dutit^s. 


These  nine  sons  of  the  undaunted,  the  infernal  Satan,  are  the  i 
i;il  enemies  of  Adam's  race.     They   never  allow   them  to  do   a  good 

*  Adam,  tbej  uj,  wm  driven  from  Psrsiliw  to  Ceylon,  where  a 
«^  hich  thrj  go  to  wonhipi  sad  Ew  lo  -om^  renalry  atsr  Mecca. 
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action,  but  exert  all  their  influence  in  caosing  them  to  sin.     He  has 
nine  children  added  to  his  family  for  every  one  bom  among  men. 

In  the  Skurra-^-bokhareej  Jabir,  son  of  Abd-oollah  Ansaree 
(may  God  I  Ac.)  observes,  that  God  Ahnighiy  formed  all  created 
b^nga  into  four  gradations  or  ranks :  1st,  angeb ;  2d,  devils ;  3d,  genii ; 
and  4th,  mankind. 

But  Abbee-dorda,  a  companion  of  the  Prophet  (may  Gk)dl  &c.) 
has  difierently  construed  these  divisions,  assigning  to  the  1st  ranK 
snakes  and  scorpions;  to  the  8d,  insects;  to  the  &,  spirits;  to  the  4th, 
Adam's  progeny,  and  all  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c. 

Mulik  G^ntshan  is  king  of  all  the  genii,  and  inhabits  Mount  Qaf.* 
To  the  eastward  he  possesses  300,000  domestics.  To  the  westward 
reigns  Abd-ool-Buhman,  his  son-in-law,  who  has  33,000  dependants. 
To  both  of  them  his  holiness  Mohunmiud  Moostufia  himself  (tne  peace  f 
&c.)  during  his  life-time  gave  the  above  Moosulman  names. 

Eangs  of  Moosulman-genii  have  their  names  terminating  in  noos;^ 
as  Tamoos,  Hooleeanoos,  JDukheeanoos,  &c.  Kings  of  Tursa  (worship- 
pers of  fire)  genii,  in  doos;  as  Seedoos,  &c.  Kings  of  Jewish  genii,  in, 
not;  as  Juttoonas,  &c.  Eangs  of  Hindoo  genii,  in  txis;  as  Nuqtus,  &c^ 

The  last-mentioned  genius  (Nuqtus),  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  excellency  the  Prophet  Shees  (peace  be  unto  him!),  was  con- 
verted to  the  Mohummuaan  faith. 

Among  Moosdman-genii  there  is  a  sect  of  eemams:  (leaders  or 
priests.)  Such  were  Alx>o-furda,  Musoor,  Dnrbag,  Qnlees,  and 
Aboo-maliL 

In  the  Tufseer^e^kubeer  it  is  stated  that  genii  are  of  four  kinds,^ 
viz.  Ist,  the  Fulkeeu^  or  those  who  inhabit  the  firmament;  2d,  the 
Qoatbeeuy  who  reside  about  the  North  Pole  i  3d,  the   Wtthmeeti^  who  ^ 
haunt  the  human  imagination;  and  4th,  tho  Firdooaeeuj  who  dwell  iiL 
Paradise. 

In  the  Tufseer-e-neeabeeu  it  is  said  that  genii  are  divided  into, 
twelve  bands  or  troops:  six  inhabiting  the  countries  of  Boom  (the 
Turkish  empire),  Furhung  (Europe),  Yoonan  (Greece)^  Boos  (Bussia), 
Babel  (Babvlon),  and  Sunbutau,  the  other  six,  the  regions  of  Qog 
(count^  of  the  Calmucs),  Magog  (countrv  of  the  l^clavonians), 
Nowba  (Nubia),  Zun^bar  (Ethiopia),  Hindh  (Hindoostan),  Sinc& 
(Sind  or  Western  India).  Among  these,  three  legions  are  Islanutea. 
or  Moosulmans,  and  their  king  is  Bukhtanoos. 

As  to  the  real  natiure  of  genii,  they  are  nine-tenths  spirits  and 
one-tenth  flesh. 

^  Qa/ a  ftbnlonsnoantain.    Vide  Oloiiiry. 
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In  short:,  we  have  now  coniidered  the  origin^  birth ^  and  nal 
of  genii  and  devils.     Athough  this  narrative  should  have  had  a  plucd 
in  the  ae<5ond  aeotion  of  this  chapter  j  yet,  aa  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
coniieoted  with  our  present  subject^  I  have  preferred  inserting  ifciere, 


ituroH 
dacdX 


I  have  long  heen  desirous  of  describing  the  manner  in  whicli  the 
devil  is  east  out,  and  have  therefore  been  more  particular  in  mention* 
ing  his  family  oontjexionsj  names,  pedigreej  &c*  This  I  have  done  in 
as  concise  a  form  as  the  extent  of  my  poor  abilities  would  permit       ^| 

I  have  always  been  accustomed,  (having  from  my  youth  up  bad 
a  great  taste  for  itj)  to  practise  tlie  reading  of  the  ^aim*#  (exorcism) | 
write  amulets  and  charms ^  and  by  considtmg  boroscopesj  prognostic 
cate  iuture  events. 


Many  a  time  have  persons  possessed  of  the  devil  applied  to  Oib 
teacher  of  the  A^  B,  Cj  for  assistance,  and  whether  owing  to  my  read* 
ing  doa  (supplications),  tying  on  an  amulet,  or  burning  a  charm, 
or,  to  tlie  force  of  their  belief j  or  to  some  wise  oontrivanca  of  mj  own, 
which  I  put  in  practice^  they  have  been  cured. 


I 


4 


I  used  to  entertain  great  doubt  and  suspicion  in  my  own  mind  ; 
to  the  cfteets  prodaceil ;  and  frequently  said  to  myself,  "  0  God ! 
*^  What  relation  or  connexion  can  possibly  exist  betw^een  genii  and 
**  man,  diat  the  former  should  possesfl  such  powerful  influence  over 
**  the  latter,  or  that  by  our  merely  reading  incantationa  they  shoidd  be 
*^  cast  out  ?"  With  these  doubte  in  my  mind,  I  was  constantly  em*^^ 
ployed  in  the  search  and  im^estigation  of  the  subject,  by  consuIting^B 
very  learned  men  and  divines,  and  reading  not^^d  worlcB  on  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  the  Tufuer  (commentary  on  iTie  Qoran),  Hudds^^  (tradi- 
tiond  sayings  of  the  Prophet),  and  others,  in  order  that  I  might  acquire 
some  knowledge  concerning  these  raattersi  Whatever  I  nave  seeUp 
heard)  and  read,  I  have  relatedi 

When  individuals  labour  under  demoniacal  possesaions,  the  symp 
toms  are  as    follows.     Some  are  struck  dumb  ;  others  shake  theirj 
heads  j  others  grow  mad  and  walk  about  naked  ;  they  feel  no  incline 
tion  to  pursue  their  usual  avoeations,  but  lie  down   and  are   inactivfi^^ 
In  such  ca.ses,  if  it  be  required  to  make  the  domaniao  speak,  or  to  cast  J 
the  devil  out,  there  are  a  variety  of  contrivances  resorted  to, 
which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describa 

Magic  circles,  squares^  and  figures,  are  sketched  on  the  grounii^j 
or  Oil  a  plank,  with  various  coloured  powders,  bhtibhooi  (oowdui^l 
ashes),  charcoal,  or  ^tmdni :  and  the  demoniac  being  seate^l  in  the 
centre  of  it,  the  af$oon  (incantation)  is  read.     Around  these  diagrams 
are  placed  various  kinds  nf  fiTots,  flowers,  pan-sooparee,  sheemMf  some- 
jtimes  9€^ndlie€f  tarm^  narmliei^*  dawo^^  &Q*    Some  saoriflce  a  sheep 


*  Intoxlctttlng  Uqnora  ;  Tfd^  nolo  p,  1%. 
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in  front  of  the  oirele,  Ac  sprinkle  the  blood  round  it,  setup  the  head 
in  frMity  placing  a  lamp  upon  it,  lighted  up  with  a  puleeta  (eharm- 
wiek) ;  or  they  merely  slay  a  fowl,  and  sprinkle  m  blood  around. 
Some  give  a  rupee  or  two,  according  to  their  means,  into  the  hands  of 
the  person  possessed  by  the  devil,  to  deposit  therein.  These  things 
are  denominated  the  apparatus  of  worship  {vide  plates).* 

The  following  Arabic  incantation  (vide  below)  is  to  be  read  over 
some  bhubhoot  (cowdung  ashes),  or  over  a  few  (lit  five)  difierent  kinds 
of  grain,  seven  times,  and  each  time  the  exorcist  is  to  blowt  upon  the 
object,  and  throw  it  at  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  demoniac ;  or  he 
is  to  breathe  on  flowers  and  throw  them  at  him ;  and  burning  some 
ftbeer^  ood,  dhurmeeay  uggur^  or  sunduly  near  the  demoniac,  he  is,  during 
the  process,  to  read  the  spell  over  them  twenty-onetimes,  desiring  the 
patient  to  sit  with  his  eyes  shut  and  smell  well  the  fumes  exhaled, 
while  he  repeats  the  supplication.  During  the  reading  of  the  incan- 
tation, should  any  motion  of  the  body  be  perceptible,  the  exorcist  is 
to  say,  "  If  thou  be  a  male  devil,  bow  thine  head  to  the  right;  if  a 
female,  to  the  left ;  and  if  a  hermaphrodite,  forward.''  Some  demons 
shake  the  head  and  body  of  the  demoniac  most  violently.  When  the 
reading  of  the  supplication  has  been  concluded,  the  exorcist  is  to 
inquire  of  his  patient  whether  he  feels  any  degree  of  intoxication  or 
lassitude,  or  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  whether  he  experience  the 
emotion  of  fear  in  his  mind  ;  or  whether  he  be  aware  of  a  sensation 
like  that  of  some  one  behind  him  shaking  his  head  ?  If  any  of  these 
symptoms  be  felt,  the  case  may  be  considered  as  that  of  a  demoniac ; 
otherwise  not  The  circumstance  of  the  devil  catching  a  person,  is  in 
reality,  nothing;  its  seat  is  merely  in  the  fancy  and  imaguiation  of  the 
vulgar. 

The  Arabic  afsoan  (incantation),  above  alluded  to,  is  as  follows  :— 
"  Azumto  Alykoorriy  Futhoonu  Futlioonuj  Hubbeebayka  Hubbeebaykaj 
*^  Almeen  Almeeny  Suqqeeka  Suqqeeha^  Akayaun  AAaysurij  BuUeemin 
*^  Bulleemriy  Tuleesun  Tuleeswty  Soorudun  Soorudun^  Kukulun 
^^  Kuhulun,  Muhulun  Mtchulun,  Sukheeun  Sukheeun^  Sudeedun  Sudee^^ 
"  duTiy  Nubeeun  Nubeeun^  Bayhuq-^-Khateemay  Soolayman  bin^Baood 
*^  {AUy  Idm-moos'StUam)  OhzayroOy  min  Janaybii  Jdtisharayqcnf  wul 
**  Mugaraybay  wo  min  janaybii^  i-munnay  vml  I-sur^cty.^^X  Having 
read  this,  the  exorcist  is  to  add,  ^^  Whatever  it  be  that  has  taken 
**  possession  of  the  body  of  such  a  one,  come  out  of  him  I  come  out 
^^ofhim!" 


*  The  object  of  the  following  diagnuns  being  to  inspire  terror,  they  cannot  be  made 
too  frightful 

t  The  wofd  used  in  the  original  (j>*ho(mkma)  meana  "  to  blow  with  the  bfeath." 
therefore  the  verb  **  to  blow"  does  not  exactly  express  it 

}  t.  e.  I  adjure  you  Futhoonu,  &c.  (Tarions  names  of  demons,  ending  with  **  Nnbeenn") 
by  the  seal  of  Solomon,  the  aon  of  David,  come  from  the  East  and  from  the  We8t»  from 
the  right  and  from  the  left 


no  I  ExoRcisv.  [Chaf. 

Incantations  for  oausinj;  the  devil  to  enter  a  peraon's  bodjr,  ia 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  are  very  nnmerona ;  bnty  inrimg 
to  their  prolixity,  I  have  omitted  them.  SihoQld  any  onei  howeviry 
wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  may  easily  do  ao  ly  applying 
to  those  who  practise  the  art 

Some  devils,  when  tliey  seize  a  person,  do  not  let  him  go  fiur  tiro 
or  foor  weeks  toother ;  nay,  for  as  many  months ;  and  the  demo 
then  never  speaks,  and  though  the  de\ai  be  present  in  him,  ho  < 
not  move  nor  walk. 

To  prevent  certain  devils  from  escaping,  they  tie  a  knot  in  Aa 
hair  of  tlie  demoniac,  after  having  read  the  following  vena  of  the 
Qaran  in  Arabic  tliree  times,  and  blown  upon  it,  viz. — Itmuma  mm» 

*^  hannlluzet  bay  iuddayhil  mullnktioio  koollu  ihyin  wu  ilUfhay  UHttjm 
''  oofia.^^  u  e.  ^'  His  command,  when  he  willeth  a  tiling,  is  cmly  that  be 
*^  saith  unto  it,  '  Be,*  and  it  is :  wherefore  praise  be  unto  him,  in 
'^  whoso  hand  is  the  kingdom  of  all  tilings,  and  unto  whom  ye  shall 
'^  return  at  the  last  day/'  (Sale's  <2^raji,  chap.  xxxvi|  p.  306, 
edit  1825.) 

Some  read  tlic  following  verse  eleven  times  over  any  kind  of 
odoriferous  oil  and  blow  it  into  the  car*  of  the  demoniac  : — umlwqmd 
Jultumui  soolaymana  tru  ulkyna  Alia  Koonee  ye^ay^hoo  juuudun  m 
annab,  ^'  ^Vo  have  tried  Solomon,  and  placed  on  his  throne  a  < 
''  ierfeit  body.  Afterwards  he  turned  unto  God.**— Salens  Qomi, 
chap,  xxxviii,  p.  321,  edit  1825.) 

Sometimes  they  ro|)oat  the  following  invocation  of  the  Host  High 
God  nine  times,  and  blow  it  into  one  or  both  ears : 

£ea  iumm&e^  tussumrtiata  Ins  summay^  wiu  iumtnay  fe$  mummt^ 
iumuka  Ha  stimmet'O.  *^  O  Hearer !  thou  hearest  with  ears  ^  thine  etto 
**  are  witliin  hearing,  0  Hearer  !*' 

After  the  demoniac  is  well  filled  with  the  devil,  he 
screecliin;:  takes  a  kakra  (largo  wick),  continues  lighting  and 
guinhing  it  by  putting  t!ic  lightpil  ond  into  his  mouth  ;  (some,  bitiqg 
tlie  neck  of  n  fowl,  suck  its  blood) ;  and  wlien  he  begins  to  apaaE 
somewhat  rationally,  the  exorcist  inquires  after  the  demon's  name ;  his 
sign ;  whence  he  came,  and  whitlier  he  is  bound ;  when  he  intends 
taking  his  departure ;  and  wliat  he  was  doing  and  causing  to  be  dons. 


*  A  coqunoD  SBchiiical  cji|»raHuoD,  neaDtiif  ihsi  after  ttadiag  ihs  vsn^  llMgr  klev 
apoa  it  ADd  tliercbj  tnuufer  ii  (•'.  e.  the  «titan  of  ths  icalnct)  le  Che  pattet 
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wlifle  in  the  body  of  the  dononiao?  If  he  reply  to  these  querieB, 
well  and  good ;  if  not^  the  exorcist  reads  some  incantation  or  other 
over  a  rattan,  and  flogs  the  demoniac  well,  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  him  relate  every  thing.  For  some  devils  are  so  wicked  that 
they  will  not  reveal  their  names,  nor  state  when  they  mean  to  depart 
What  is  strange,  all  this  flagellation  leaves  no  marks  on  the  boay  of 
the  demoniac.  After  this,  the  exorcist  asks  what  his  desire  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  what  articles  or  eatables  he  would  wish  to  have?  Whatever 
he  names  he  is  to  be  supplied  with ;  such  as  any  of  the  following 
artides :  a  aeer  or  half  a  seer  ofjutoar  or  (Than  kay  keeleean  (fried  great 
millet  or  paddy)  or  moofhwlat/^*  curdled  milk,  boiled  rice,  curries  of 
flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,  e^gs,  a  sheep,  sayndhee  toree^  shurab^  eheemeey  various 
kinds  of  fruits  ana  flowers,  ^A^4amps  made  of  flour,  two  images, 
male  and  female,  made  of  flour,  and  beside  these,  many  others  which 
the  devil  may  ask  for.  These  are  arranged  on  a  large  piece  of  a  broken 
earthen  pot,  or  on  a  winnowing  or  common  basket,  wnich  the  exorcist 
waves  three  times  from  the  het^  to  the  feet  of  the  demoniac,  first  in 
front,  then  behind.  He  afterwards  distributes  its  contents  among 
beggars,  or  places  the  whole  under  a  tree  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
The  day  of  his  departure  is  the  one  on  which  these  are  to  .be  given 
him. 

At  the  period  of  his  going  away,  the  exorcist  is  to  inquire  of 
him  the  particular  place  at  which  he  means  to  throw  down  the 
patient  wnen  making  his  exit,  and  what  he  intends  taking  away  with 
nim.  To  which  he  replies,  "on  this  very  spot;"  or,  "  out  of  doors;" 
or,  "  under  such  a  tree:"  and  "I  shall  take  with  me  meat,  kuleejee^ 
**&c.;"  or,  "nothing  atalL" 

Should  this  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  exorcist,  he  is 
to  say  to  him,  *'Nay;  but  thou  must  throw  him  down  here,  or  in  the 
**  area,  and  take  up  a  shoe  or  a  sandal  with  thy  mouth,  or  bear  a  n/f 
"  on  thy  head."  When  he  accordingly  does  so,  he  runs  with  such 
speed,  and  makes  such  a  noise,  that  the  people  all,  through  fear,  fiee 
before  him.  The  demoniac  frequently  nms  away  with  stones  so  large 
that  two  or  three  persons  could  scarcely  lift  tiiem.  Sometimes,  he 
merely  runs  without  carrying  awaj  any  thing.  The  operator  is  llien 
to  continue  holding  on  by  his  hair,  either  at  the  back  or  on  one  side 
of  tiie  head,  and  wherever  he  may  fall  down,  there  he  must  let  him 
lie;  and  having  read  the  incantatation,  or  the  aet-ool-koorsee^X  over 
an  iron  nail  or  wooden  peg,  he  is  to  strike  it  into  the  ground.  The 
moment  the  demoniac  falls  down,  the  exorcist  instanUpr  plucks  out 
one  or  two  hairs  from  among  those  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and 
reading  some  established  spell  over  them,  puts  them  into  a  bottle  and 

*  Ballf  of  paate  boiled  (dumpliDgii). 
t  Sii^  a  stone  on  which  spices,  &c.  are  ground. 

tlHde  Sale's  Qoran,  chap.  iL  p.44,from''Qodlthereisno  (JFod,"  ftcto  *'the7 
'*  shall  remain  thereiQ  for  erer,"  p.  45,  ed.  1825. 
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corks  it  up ;  whereupon  the  patient's  devil  ia  sappoead  tobeiinpriaoii* 
ed  therein.  Then  he  either  buries  the  bottle  onder-groniid  or  bufaa 
it ;  after  which  the  devil  never  returns. 

Some  Seearuu  (p.  252)  make  a  small  wax  doll,  fasten  one  extre^ 
mity  of  a  hair  to  tlie  crown  of  its  head,  and  the  other  to  the  bottom 
of  a  cork,  fill  tlie  bottle  with  smoke,  put  the  doll  into  it,  and  oork 
it  up.  They  put  in  smoke  to  prevent  people's  distinguishing  the 
doll,  which  remains  suspended  in  tiie  middle  of  the  bottle.  Th9 
Seeancj  the  moment  tlie  demoniac  falls  on  tlie  ground,  pulls  ool  a 
hair  or  two  as  above  stated,  and  contrives  to  insert  them  into  the 
bottle;  which,  holding  up  to  public  view,  he  exclaims,  '^Behold 1 1 
^'  have  cast  the  devil  out  of  tne  demoniac  and  confined  him  in  this 
^*  bottle.  There  be  is,  standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  longing  to  oome 
^^out  Now,  if  you  give  mo  so  much  money,  well  and  good;  if  Dot, 
^'  I  will  let  him  loose  again."  Tliose  foolish  people,  on  beholdiw  the 
doll  in  the  bottle,  actually  believe  it  to  be  the  devil  himself,  and  out 
of  fear  give  him  any  sum  of  money  he  asks,  and  get  it  buried  or  boniL 

The  instant  the  devil  leaves  the  demoniac  he  regains  the  «sa  of 
his  faculties,  and  in  utter  amazement,  staring  round,  inquires,  "Whew 
"  am  I  ?  who  brought  me  here  ?  and  why  bias  all  this  crowd  assemUed 
"  around  me  ?" 

After  that,  tlie  following  supplication  is  to  be  read  over  a  hand* 
ful  of  water  and  dashed  at  the  face  of  the  patient;  a  form  which  is 
repeated  three  times,  viz,  Atmukh  Atmukhj  Tummakh  TummdUkj 
Tunneehwi^  hd  (jnnmssay  kannhoo  jummaUlatin^  iuffrin  olCriq  dPriq, 
And  afterwards  tin's  supplication:  Lahawl  tea  laqoow-wnta  ilia  irilla  kU 
AlU  ovl  azeem  (or,  Tlicre  is  no  refuge  or  power  but  in  GtA  the  high 
and  mighty),  is  to  Im)  read  over  water,  which  is  then  breathed  npoii* 
and  the  patient  is  made  to  drink  it. 

Having  brought  him  home  from  the  place  where  he  foil,  they 
wash  his  face,  hands,  and  feet ;  and  eitlier  on  that  da^  or  the  follow- 
ing, a  taweez  (amulet)  of  a  particular  kind  whicli  is  used  for  the 
pur{x>se  is  fasteneil  to  his  neck  or  arm,  in  order  that  Uie  devil  nay 
not  seize  ui)on  him  again. 

When  a  person  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  afflicted  with 
any  particular  distemper  and  does  not  recover,  in  order  to  asoertain 
whether  it  be  the  devil  or  enchantment  that  has  attacked  hini|  they 
mark  out  the  following  sketch  on  the  ground  or  on  a  plank.  Some 
flowers  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sick  person,  he  is  to  be  desired 
to  grasp  them  firmly  in  his  hands  and  place  his  fists  near  the 
diagram.  While  he  does  so,  die  exorcist  is  to  take  some  more  flowers, 
anahaving  read  the  fiiUowing  incantation  over  each  flower  and  blown 
Qjpon  it,  he  is  to  dash  it  against  his  patient's  hands.  In  a  few  miaalee 
the  hands  will  begin  to  move  into  one  of  the  squares. 
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H«re  fiiUowB  the  ftketeh^  with  the  incantation  after  it  : 
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Demons. 

Fairies. 

Diseases. 

Enchanters. 

Genii. 

^^  Innuhoo  Mitmua  Soolayman^  o  Irmuhoo  BismiUa  Hirrukma 
^^  Nirruheem  unia  Udoo  Ala  atoonee  Mooslaymeena,^ — Ribtun  ribtun 
^*  Bukuq-^e^Kafj  Hay^  Eeay^  Aeen^  Stoady  too  Hy^  Meem^  Aeeny  Seen^ 
^*  Qo/If — Jtdteeooahin  Murbooshin  Byoonn  tufa-ay^lin  murqooduskm 
^^  sulmooikin  murtooskin  Myloomashin  Duddumuriy  zurbuTiy  qoaroo  eeun 
^ *  Aheeoonjt  bay  burkut'&'Soolayman  bin  Daood. — AkJibimeey  AJthbirneej 
^^  0  eeumshavy  o  izhubba  eeudanayy  bay  ummur  Ulahay  ta-^daj  illu  soo  in 
^^  nuqshay.^  § 

And  M  is  to  continue  saying  every  now  and  then,  "In  these  five 
^^compartments  are  inserted  the  names  of  the  five  afflictions.  Gtod 
'^  grant  that  the  hands  of  the  patient  may  enter  the  square  containing 
"  the  name  of  the  malady  he  is  afiected  with." 

Some  devils  generally  attack  people  in  their  sleep,  and  harass 
them  not  a  little. 

Some  do  not  enter  the  body  so  soon  as  their  presence  is  required. 
In  this  case,  the  demoniac  is  to  be  made  to  sleep,  and  continue  sitting 
night  and  day  in  one  of  the  circles,  &c.  before  described  (p.  218)  etched 
on  the  ground,  and  at  night,  either  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  nresence  of,  or  for  casting  out  the  demons,  a  puleeta\\  is  to  be  light-* 
ed  in  three  kinds  of  oil  or  one  of  balsam,  for  diree,  five,  or  seven  nights 
successively.  Within  these  periods,  should  a  puleeta  have  been 
employed  to  command  his  presence,  he  makes  his  appearance  ;  if  for 
his  departure,  he  makes  his  exit 

The  modes  of  lighting  j?u/e«to«  are  various  ;  however,  I  shall  give 
one  only  as  an  example. 

*  As  far  as  this,  to  be  found  in  the  Qoroji ;  viz,  **  It  is  firom  Solomon,  and  this  is  the 
''(nor  thereof.  In  the  name  of  the  most  roercifol  God,  rite  not  np  against  me,  bnt 
<*  come  and  sonender  yonrtelTes  nnto  me."  (Sale's  Qoran,  chap.  xxYii,  p.  331,  edit  18S5.) 

t  '•Binding  him,  binding  him  by  the  aid  of  the  letters  K,  H,  E,  A,  S,  (Vide  Sale's 
QcMRan,  chap.  xix.  at  the  beginning  ;)  and  by  H,  M,  A,  S,  Q.  (ditto  chs^.  xlu.)" 

X  This  sentence  of  the  incantation  has  no  meaning. 

§  «•  By  the  blessing  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David  warn  me,  warn  me.  MaybothUs 
^  hands  go,  and  by  the  command  of  God  Almighty  naoh  this  diagram." 

I  PuUeia,  a  wick  composed  of  paper,  inscribed  with  mystic  characteis;  by  inhaling 
the  smoke  of  which,  demons  are  said  to  be  expelled  finom  those  poasessed. 
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Take  a  1^  or  black  eardien,  pot  fi]l  it  with  all  kinds  of  frniti,  .liiiio 
cash,  Boch  as  a  rupee  or  half  a  rupee,  as  the  operator's  fee,  and  adapt 
a  cover  to  it  of  the  same  colour,  |the  exterior  surface  of  both  ^^^g 
marked  with  sunduL  Having  besmeared  the  place  where  the  patient 
sleeps  with  cowdunc;  or  red  earth,  stroke  the  demoniac  from  trnd  to 
foot  with  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  and  write  the  puleeta  on  it ;  roO  it  op 
obliquely,  round,  or  flat,  to  make  it  bum  well,  and  to  prevent  its  on- 
folding  itself  wind  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  or  a  flock  of  cotton,  or  thread 
round  it ;  tlicn  light  it  with  three  kinds  of  oil,  i.  e.  ghee,  gingilie  ofl, 
and  either  castor  oil,  kurrunj  hay  tail^*  or  linseed  oil,  in  Uie  cover  of 
the  earthen  pot  On  li^htin^  the  lamo  in  the  evening,  perfumes  ar» 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  aesired  to  sit  near  the  lamp  and 
stare  at  it    After  he  falls  asleep  the  lamp  is  to  be  continued  bnmiiiff. 

On  lighting  the  puleeta  (charm-wick)  two  or  three  distinct  flames 
of  various  hues,  such  as  black,  green,  or  yellow,  will  become  visible 
both  to  the  patient  and  to  bv-standers.  I^me  demoniacs  cannot  bear 
to  sleep  in  a  light  of  this  description  ;  they  either  get  up  and  walk 
about,  or  do  not  feel  at  all  sleepy :  while  others,  though  they  do  not 
disrelish  looking  at  it,  seem  evidently  excited.  At  all  events,  by  the 
burning  of  this  puleeta  the  devil  is  cast  out.  Should  he  be  preaent^ 
they  converse  with  him  as  above  detailed  (p.  220),  and  cause  him  to 
depart,  which  by  the  influence  of  the  charm  he  no  doubt  will  do  ;  and 
should  the  patient  be  labouring  under  any  corporeal  affection,  il  will 
be  removed.     (Vide  Plates.) 

If  devils  throw  stones,  and  occasion  annoyance  in  any  one** 
house,  from  among  the  stones  thus  thrown  the  operator  takes  one^ 
paints  it  over  witli  turmerin  and  quicklime,  reads  some  spell  over  it, 
and  throws  it  in  tiie  direction  whence  the  stones  came.  If  it  be  really 
the  devil,  he  returns  the  self-same  painted  stone ;  by  which  meana 
they  know,  to  a  certainty,  that  it  is  he ;  otherwise,  they  conclude  that 
it  is  an  enemy  who  has  done  it,  and  have  recourse  to  other  means  for 
remedying  the  evil. 

Sometimes  seeatuu  (conjurors,  p.  252)  have  recourse  to  varioiw 
tricks  to  obtain  money.  Thus,  when  tlicy  find  out  a  rich  man  who  ia 
subject  to  fear,  they  either  themselves  throw  an  immense  number  of 
stones  or  bones  on  his  house,  or  cause  them  to  be  thrown,  either  dnr- 
ing  the  night  or  day,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The 
landlord,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  cauM,  and  becoming  alarmed,  i 


for  one  of  the  iteeanaf^  and  desires  him  to  cast  his  horoscope.  The 
latter  frightens  him  still  further,  by  assuring  him  it  is  the  devil,  des- 
cribing him  as  a  most  hideous  monster  who  inhabits  the  atmosphere, 
residing  between  heaven  and  earth,  having  four  heads ;  one,  ofao 
elephant ;  a  second,  of  a  male  buflfaloe  ;  a  thund,  of  a  hoff ;  a  fourth,  of 
a  horse  ;  and  adding  that  he  is  desirous  of  devouring  his  2if/«9d,f  which 
is  the  reason  of  his  pelting  stones  at  him  from  the  sky,  and  that  ho 

*  Oil  oTlbe  Amth^H'M,  or  tnt  dalbir|ia;  dilbogia  sibocsi»  WOld. 

t  lit.  '<  hiiUm."  bat  Iwre  hit  whole  lasUs^or  ptrbspi  |te^  (fMi  JoteM.) 


k  PULEETA     (ok  LAWIP- charm,) 

FOR    CASTING    OUT    DtViLS. 


"N?  6.  iajfAct?*j«224'. 


0  KmC  OF  CLSUrBUKTANt^OS!  AHO  0  KmG    DUK^ 
HtCANOOS!  AND  O  i^mCB    HOCLCtAKOOS  anQ 
TARNOOS'^tVt  (^ftESLNl   WITH    YOUR  AS^CMBLtD 
LIDIONS    \H   THE   LJkMP     OF    *rMl5    SiHOLDtf.   DT    THt 
PULtE-TAp   A^iD    WH^TEVtn    OtV  \L  ,  :)lStA5Er  DEW^s 
FfclRY    fr**    IT   ftC   THAT  HA*  POSSESSED    MlM^OU^N    AND 
REDUCE  IT  TO  ASHES,     W\TH  TtiE  AlO  OF  MUKSUUWTfc, 
KUSHrOOTUT,  AKD  YEMBlKHA     SUT^H  ATiD  RtDuCt 
FT    TO   ASHtS  IMSTAMLY 


I  flkd(via)solh«'n   Madr^* 


A  bvter..  :.'"vhog 
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Take  a  red  or  black  eardien,  pot  fi]I  it  with  til  kinds  of  fruits,  .,,,..^ 
cash,  such  as  a  rupee  or  half  a  rupee,  as  the  operator's  fee,  and  adapt 
a  cover  to  it  of  the  same  colour,  {the  exterior  surface  of  both  JwUti^ 
marked  with  sunduL  Having  besmeared  the  place  where  the  patient 
sleeps  with  cowdun^  or  red  earth,  stroke  the  demoniac  from  midto 
foot  with  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  and  write  the  puleeta  on  it ;  roll  it  op 
obliquely,  round,  or  flat,  to  make  it  bum  well,  and  to  prevent  its  nn- 
folding  itself  wind  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  or  a  flock  of  cotton,  or  thread 
round  it ;  then  light  it  with  three  kinds  of  oil,  i.  e.  gheej  ffingilie  oil, 
and  either  castor  oil,  kurrunj  hay  tail^*  or  linseed  oil,  in  Uie  cover  of 
the  earthen  pot  On  li^htin^  the  lamo  in  the  evening,  perfumes  ar» 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  aesired  to  sit  near  the  lamp  and 
stare  at  it    After  he  falls  asleep  the  lamp  is  to  be  continued  bnming. 

On  lighting  the  puUela  (charm-wick)  two  or  three  distinet  flamea 
of  various  hum,  such  as  black,  green,  or  yellow,  will  become  visible 
both  to  the  patient  and  to  by-standers.  »)me  demoniacs  cannot  bear 
to  sleep  in  a  light  of  this  description  ;  they  either  get  up  and  walk 
about,  or  do  not  feel  at  all  sleepy :  while  others,  though  they  do  not 
disrelish  looking  at  it,  seem  evidently  excited.  At  all  events,  by  the 
burning  of  this  puleeia  the  devil  is  cast  out.  Should  he  be  present^ 
they  converse  with  him  as  above  detailed  (p.  220),  and  cause  him  to 
depart,  which  by  the  influence  of  the  charm  he  no  doubt  will  do  ;  and 
should  the  patient  l)e  labouring  under  any  corporeal  affection,  il  will 
be  removed.     (Vide  Plates.) 

If  devils  tlirow  stones,  and  occasion  annoyance  in  any  one^s 
house,  from  among  the  stones  thus  thrown  the  operator  takes  one^ 
paints  it  over  with  turmerir.  and  quicklime,  reads  some  spell  over  it, 
and  throws  it  in  the  direction  whence  Uie  stones  came.  If  it  be  really 
the  devil,  he  returns  the  self-same  painted  stone ;  by  which  maana 
they  know,  to  a  certainty,  that  it  is  he ;  otherwise,  they  conclude  that 
it  is  an  enemy  who  has  done  it,  and  have  recourse  to  other  means  for 
remedying  the  evil. 

Sometimes  teeatuu  (conjurors,  p.  252)  have  recourse  to  varioaa 
tricks  to  obtain  money.  Thus,  when  they  find  out  a  rich  man  who  ia 
subject  to  fear,  they  either  themselves  throw  an  immense  number  of 
stones  or  bones  on  his  house,  or  cause  tliem  to  be  thrown,  either  dnr- 
ing  the  night  or  day,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The 
landlord,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  becoming  alarmed,  aenda 
for  one  of  tlie  nefanag^  and  desires  him  to  cast  his  horoscope.  The 
latter  frightens  him  still  further,  by  assuring  him  it  is  the  devil,  daa- 
cribing  him  as  a  most  hideous  monster  who  inhabits  the  atmosphere, 
residing  between  heaven  and  earth,  having  four  heads ;  one,  cfao 
elephant ;  a  second,  of  a  male  buffaloe  ;  a  third,  of  a  hoff ;  a  fbarth,  of 
a  horse ;  and  adding  that  he  is  desirous  of  devouring  his  Metfa^^  which 
is  the  reason  of  his  pelting  stones  at  him  from  the  sky,  and  that  ho 

•  OilortbeAMTHy-tfM.srtMdiUber|ia}  dslbogiai 
t  Ui.  "  hit  Urn.*'  M  Iwre  Ut  whole  teiUt.  or 
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will  no  doubt  kill  him  unawares  by  strangling  him.  So  saving,  he 
shews  him  a  sketch  of  the  monster.  On  hearing  and  peeing  aU  this,  he 
gets  alarmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  very  kule^a*  melts  away  into 
water.  Meantime  the  other  continues,  that  he  will  verify  his  assertion. 
So  saying,  he  takes  up  a  stone  or  bone,  paints  it  as  above  stated,  and 
pelts  it  The  ston^  (as  he  takes  care  tiiat  it  shall  be)  is  thrown  back. 
This  frightens  his  dupe  still  more,  and  he  offers  the  seeana  as  much 
money  as  he  wants,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  unwelcome  a  guest  The 
seeana  performs  some  spell  or  other  and  walks  away  with  his  booty. 
This  is  a  thing  of  which  I  mjrself  have  been  an  eye-witness. 

Should  genii  reside  in  any  one's  house,  and  decamp  with  eatables 
and  frighten  people,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  are  con- 
stantly disturbed  and  troubled,  and  scarcely  ever  exempt  from  sick- 
ness, nay,  find  life  burdensome,  the  undermentioned  verse  is  to  be  read 
for  tiuree  days  twenty-one  times,  mornings  and  evenings^  over  some 
fresh  water ;  which,  having  been  blown  upon,  is  then  to  be  8{Mrinkled 
over  the  floor.  Or  the  verse  having  been  read  twenty-one  times  over 
four  iron  nails  or  wooden  pegs,  and  blown  upon,  the  latter  are  to  be 
struck  into  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  by  which  means  the  devils 
or  genii  will  be  removed.     The  verse  is  as  follows : 

^^  Innuhoam  ekkeedona  kydun  o  akeedo  kydafummuhettflil  kafayreena 
"  umliUhoomf  roawayda.^^ 

"  Verily,  the  infidels  are  laying  a  plot  to  frustrate  my  designs ; 
"  but  I  will  lay  a  plot  for  their  ruin.  Wherefore,  0  Prophet,  bear 
"  with  the  unbelievers :  let  them  alone  awhile."— (Sale's  Qorariy  chap. 
Ixxxvi,  last  verse.) 

Some  write  the  names  of  the  seven  Aahab^e-kuhuf  (vide  p.  183), 
together  with  that  of  their  dog,  as  stated  below,  on  paper,  and  paste 
them  on  the  walls  of  their  houses.  Their  names  are  Aleekha,  Muksu- 
limta,  Tub-yimus,  Eush-footut,  Udurqut,  Yunus,  Yuanus ;  and  that 
of  their  dog,  Qutmeera. 

The  following  three  are  smoke-charms,  and  are  employed  in  re- 
moving tertian  fevers,  demons,  fairies,  fears,  and  fidse  imaginations. 
They  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  the  patient  being  covered  with  a 
sheet,  is  frunigated  with  the  smoke  arising  from  mem.  These  are 
in  mudi  more  general  use  than  the  preceding  larger  ones.    {See  Plate.) 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  other  spells  and  charms 
for  raising  devils  and  for  expdling  and  burning  them :  but  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  description,  I  have  abridg^  and  linuted  it  at  this 
point 

*  Her«  doabtlew  refers  to  the  heart. 

Dd 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Concerning  the  method  of  establishing  Friendship  between 
two   persons,  and   of   captivating  the   hearts  of  the 
menibci's  of  assemblies. 

It  is  customary  witli  Moosulman  women,  when  their  husbands  or 
paramours  are  tyrannical,  brutal,  or  jealous,  or  take  a  fancy  to  odwr 
women  and  ne^ect  them,  to  procure  something  eatable  or  drinkable, 
or  some  embrocation  or  other,  from  a  practitioner  who  is  skilftd  and 
learned  in  the  art ;  and  having  had  some  supplication  read  over  it, 
cause  them  to  swallow  it,  or  apply  it  to  their  l>odies.  By  such  oontri* 
vanoes,  Almighty  God,  who  is  able  to  turn  tlie  hearts  of  men,  does 
certainly  cause  their  husbands  or  lovers  to  be  enamoured  of  them. 


Some  debased  females,  and  prostitutes,  in  order  to  render 
(strangers)  obedient  to  their  will,  and  thereby  possess  themselves  of 
their  wealth  and  ])ropcrty,  as  well  as  with  a  desire  to  rule  them,  have 
recourse  to  the  most  filthy  means,  as  will  presently  be  hinted  at.  God 
Almighty  grant  that  none  of  Adam  bom  may  ever  hear  of,  cat,  or 
practise  them. 

By  way  of  specimens,  I  shall  select  a  few  of  the  substances  used 
for  this  purpose  ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  dou'i  in  disgust,  conceive  my 
assertions  false. 

Ex.gr^  Panniculus  fluore  menstruo  fonlatus,  ct  in  cineres.  siccstDS, 
redigitur  :  hi  autem  cinercs,  caloe  vi\'a  (qua*  vulgu  cum  foliis  piper 
betle,  Lin.  [Vemac.  /W«/-/fa/,]  aliave  esc&  comoditur^  mixti,  vipo 
comedendi  prscbentur ;  aut  quo<run(|ue  modo  insidiosd  efnciant,  at  par- 
tem quandam  ex  sanguine  suo  menstruo,  in  viri  (*aput  pcrfrioent 
Aliquando  quidem,  propriam  nrinam  cum  car}*ophyllo,  cardamomo, 
nuoe  moschata,  et  macide,  miscont ;  vel,  in  oadem,  Arcca  Oateehn, 
Lin.  [Anglice,  ftcfW-frii/,]  maccrant,et  fa^tore  quocunquc  modoexpuho, 
cflficiunt  ut  vir  ex  ea  aliquid  I'omcdat. 

For  the  above  reason,  when  a  man  is  cordially  submistive  to  any 
woman  and  overlooks   her  bad  conduct,  the  common  saying  i 
tlie  vulgar  is,  that  '^  the  woman  must  have  fed  him  with 


Many  women  of  bad  cante  make  the  men  eat  the  flcah  of  the 
chameleon,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  root.s  and  herlis.  Many,  by  the 
UM-  ul  ihcse,  not  unfrequcntty  «:et  sick,  and  i'\  en  tlii-. 
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They  likewise  procure  some  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  from  the 
place  where  the  Hindoos  are  wont  to  hum  theirs  ;  and  having  read 
some  incantation  over  it,  sprinkle  it  at  night  on  his  bed,  or  on  himself, 
when  asleep.  Or  they  apply  to  their  own  foreheads  or  eyebrows  a 
well-known  kind  of  philter,  termed  mohnee  ka  kajul*  and  thus  come 
into  the  presence  of  their  husbands,  in  order,  that  by  ^beholding  Ithem 
they  may  fall  in  love  with  and  be  kind  to  them. 

Sometimes  they  apply  a  small  quantity,  about  the  size  of  a  mus- 
tard-seed, of  the  above  lamp-black  to  the  hair  or  soles  of  the  feet  of 
•  the  man. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  with  unchaste  women,  courtezans, 
and  dancing  girls,  with  the  view  of  causing  men  to  be  submissive  and 
obedient  to  their  will,  to  practise  these  things  and  cause  them  to  be 
practised.  It  therefore  behoves  every  man  of  sense,  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  craftiness  and  subtlety  of  these  people. 

To  the  writer  of  these  pages  it  would  appear  that  if  a  married 
woman,  to  prevent  her  husband  acting  improperly  or  committing 
adultery  and  fornication,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  such  vile  prac- 
tices has  the  same  object  effected  by  the  reading  of  something  out  of 
the  sacred  Qoran^  it  is  highly  proper,  for  no  Imrm  is  done  on  either 
side  ;  because,  writing  on,  or  reading  a  supplication  from  the  Qoran 
over  any  thing,  and  afterwards  drinking  or  eating  it,  is  peculiarly 
meritorious  ;  oesides,  the  not  permitting  her  husband  to  actj^impro- 
perly  is  greatiy  to  her  advantage. 

Many  people,  when  they  wish  a  man  or  woman  to  be  subject  to, 
or  in  love  with  them,  effect  it  by  repeating  some  of  the  verses  of  the 
Qorauy  as  detailed  before  under  the  head  of  Dawut  (p.  203),  which  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate. 

If  a  man  meet  with  a  beautiful  woman  and  cannot  obtain  posses- 
sion of  her,  or  if  she  be  opulent  and  disregard  him,  and  he  wishes  her 
to  become  enamoured  of  him  and  be  subject  to  his  will,  in  such  cases 
it  is  with  men  as  with  women,  they  have  recourse  to  the  basest  means. 
Ex.  gr.  Quibusdam  insidiis  efficiunt  ut  sordes  inter  scrotum  et  femora, 
necnon  in  axilla  acervatas,  et  piles  quosdam  ex  pubere,  etiamque 
aliquid  seminis,  et  unguinum  prsBsegmina  cum  urina  triturata,  et  in 
pilulas  facta,  faBmina;  conglutiant.  Prseterea,  cum  generis  asinini 
mas  et  &emina  coount,  siquid  seminis  extern^  decidat,  idem  summ& 
cum  cura  coUigunt  ex  eodemque  parte  qu&dam  cum  proprio  semine 
mixt&,  et  his,  quodam  cum  cibo  commixtis,  efficiunt  ut  laeminsB  hac 
ex  mixtura  aliquid  comcdant :  whereupon  they  become  enamoured  of 
their  admirer,  and  arc  rendered  obdient  to  his  will. 


*  Lit  the  filter  Ump-black. 


t^H  CAPTIVATING   HEARTS.  [CtfAV. 

To  capiicatt  the  Hearts  of  Members  of  AsseaMies. 

There  is  a  variety  of  means ;  but  I  shall  content  myielf  witb 
alluding  to  a  few,  by  way  of  example. 

Some  have  a  tablet,  with  a  particular  taweez  (magic  square)  or  iem 
(attribute  of  the  Deity),  which  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  enoraTed 
on  it,  set  in  a  ring  or  kurra^  and  wear  it  on  the  finger,  wnaC,  or 
upper  arm. 

Others  have  amulets  engraved  on  plates  of  copper,  silver,  or 
gold ;  or  writing  them  on  paper,  fold  them  up  in  any  of  the  above 
metals  ;  or  enclose  tliem  in  a  bit  of  kumh/ncojlfy  mushrooj  Ac.  sew  them 
up,  and  wear  them  either  on  the  hair  of  the  head,  or  on  the  tnrbaiiy 
arm,  wrist,  or  neck. 


Again,  some  use  for  this  purpose  various  kinds  of  roots, 
cree{)ers,  &c.,  the  gatliering  of  which  is  performed  with  gmt  ( 
mony.  For  instance,  on  tlie  day  before,  they  go  and  invite  the  tree, 
saying,  ^^  Wo  intend  to  come  to-morrow  morning  or  eveniag,  or  at 
*^  such  or  such  a  time,  and  take  you  away  for  such  and  such  a  por- 
*'  pose/*  These  roots,  leaves,  creepers,  cc.  are  only  known  to  a  few, 
who,  when  they  go  to  fetch  them,  take  with  them  such  things  as  finrits, 
Ac  fowls,  and  liquor,  and  depositing  them  near  the  tree,  apply  sooe 
of  the  blood  of  the  fowl  to  the  tree  luid  bring  away  what  they  reqiiire, 
and  give  the  tilings  gatliered  to  the  talibs  (agents),  in  order  that  they, 
for  the  puri)oso  of  establishing  friendship  and  subjection,  may  ail- 
minister  ana  apply  them  to  their  ohjcctH.  It  is  bv  reading  sn)ifdica- 
tions,  or  by  .some;  such  contrivances  as  these,  wliirh  may  bo  learnt 
from  practitionors  in  the  art  and  iTomfuunreuHen^  that  (hey  effect  their 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Concerning  the  causing  of  Enmity  between  two  individuals, 
and  the  effecting  the  death  of  one's  enemy. 

When  a  person  is  desirous  of  causing  enmity  between  two 
people,  the  Soora-e-ullum-turkyf  is  a  well-tried  chapter,  which  one 
bareheaded  is  to  read  at  noon,  or  at  any  other  period,  forty-one  times 
over  some  earth  taken  out  of  a  grave,  and  throw  it  on  them,  or  onp 
their  road,  or  house. 

Or,  if  taking  forty  corns  of  black  pepper,  he,  for  a  week,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  read  the  above  mentioned  diapter  once  on  each 
pepper-corn  in  the  name  of  the  two  individuals,  or  if  for  forty  days, 
each  time  using  forty  pepper-corns,  he  read  the  chapter  once  on  each, 
and  then  bum  them,  enmity  will  be  established  between  the  persons. 

Or  he  is  to  repeat  the  undermentioned  verse  of  the  Qoran  or  the 
urn  bareheaded,  in  the  burying-ground  or  mosque,  with  his  face 
tamed  towards  the  enemy's  dwelung  at  noon,  forty-one  times,  for 
forty-one  days,  and  enmity  will  take  place  between  them ;  viz. 

•J        '    c 

^*  WuUqy^sOy  br/'na^ltoo-mooly  adawuUaj  wul  bugza-a  Ula  eeowmil, 
qya-mutay,^^  u  e.  "  We  have  raised  up  enmity  and  hatred  among 
*'  them  till  the  day  of  resurrection." 

(Sale's  Qorany  ch.  v.  p.  120,  ed.  1825.) 

The  ism  is,  Eea  Quluxr^j  Eea  Jubbar^y  Eta  Izra^ed'O. 

"  0  Avenger  !   0  Great  one  !  0  Izraeel !" 

To  cause  the  deaih  of  an  enemy. 

If  a  person  have  an  enemy  on  whom  he  has  not  the  power  to  be 
revenged,  though  he  is  constantly  distressed  and  harassed  oy  him,  the 
following  is  what  people,  in  the  habit  of  doing  these  things,  perform, 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others,  for  a  reward.  However,  it  is 
not  every  one  that  succeeds  in  performing  these ;  and  practitioners 
only  undertake  them  for  those  actually  m  need  of  rehef :  and  the 
Almighty  a^n,  on  his  part,  will  only  hear  the  supplications  of  those 
who  are  resfiy  distressed* 
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He  is  to  read  Uio  tubut-magoos^*  or  the  ehayhul  ifof  (lit  forfy 
Q.)  inoniing  and  evening  daily,  for  twenty-one  days,  at  each  period 
forty-one  times. 

Or,  with  some  earth  Uiken  out  of  a  grave,  or  the  earth  of  the 
Hindoo  mu%an^\  he  is  to  make  a  doll  about  a  span  long,  more  or  less ; 
and  repeating  the  soafa-e'tdlum'turhjfy  wiUi  tno  name  of  its  aeoom- 
panying  demon,  or  the  tubut  reversed,  or  the  ehayhul  qaf  over  twenty- 
one  small  thin  wooden  pegs,  and  re])eating  it  three  times  over  each 
peg,  he  is  to  strike  them  into  different  parts  of  tiio  Ixxly  of  the  image; 
such  as  one  into  the  crown  of  the  head,  one  into  the  forehead,  two  into 
tlie  two  eyes,  two  into  the  two  upper  arms,  two  into  the  two  arm-piU, 
two  into  die  two  ])alms  of  the  hands,  two  into  tlie  two  nipples,  two  into 
tlie  two  sides  of  tlie  body,  one  into  tlie  navel,  two  into  the  two  tUfl^ 
two  into  the  two  knees,  and  two  into  the  tw*o  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
imago  is  tlien  to  be  shrouded  in  the  manner  of  a  human  corpae»  eon- 
veyed  to  the  eemeter}',  and  buried  in  the  name  of  the  enemy,  wbo 
(it  is  believed)  will  {KMitiveiy  die  after  it. 

What  the  tuhut-makoos  and  the  cltat/hul  qafnrey  may  be  asoertained 
by  inquiring  of  adepts  in  the  art. 

A  different  method. 

A  human  figure  is  to  be  sketched  on  the  ffronnd,  or  oo  an 
unbunit  brick,  or  an  image  formed  with  earth ;  and  having  read  ovar 
it  the  un<lermentione<I  incantation  five  hundred  times  daify,  at  noon, 
for  a  w(^ek,  he  is  to  give  it  a  cut  with  a  sword,  or  strike  it  with  an 
arrow  from  a  bow. 

The  following  is  a  well-established  sjwll  or  incantation : 


p  f  ^  ^     /  ^  - 


"  Kea  tjahir-Oj  zulhnt  ish  sh^deed-e-uutvoUuzee,  la-e'taq-o^  inittfa^ 
^^muhoo."" 

i  e.  O  Punisher !  full  of  wratlu  thou  art  terrible  :  whose  vengeance 
no  one  can  endure. 


*  Or,  ihc  clupicr*(ii6iil  mil  moAoof ;(b«ckwanb) ;  1. 1 .  every  word  fpcll  bsckwardi. 
t  Thc.'placc  when  Ilindooi  bora  ihcir  detci. . 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Concerning  the  science  of  tukseer  (or  numbers);  comprising 
the  art  of  constructing  taweez  (amulets);  and  puleeta 
(charms) ;  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  sick  to  consult  horoscopes  and  predict  future 
events. 

Amulets  are  of  various  descriptions;  and  the ma^o  squares  extend 
to  a  hundred  houses  in  a  line :  but,  I  shall  explain  the  subject  by 
delineating  them  as  far  as  a  ten-hoase  square.  The  science  resemblefr 
arithmetic;  and  in  whichever  way  the  numbers  are  added  together, 
the  sums  total  invariably  correspond. 

These  magic  squares  embrace  the  following  varieties;  viz.  1. 
dopaeey  2.  solasee,  3.  robaeey  4.  moonMoy  5.  khamauey  6.  moomddu8j 
7.  moasubboj  8.  moosummumy  9.  mooBtussa,  and  10.  moashurj  u  e.  two- 
footed,  ternary,  quaternary,  &c 

1.  In  filling  up  a  Dowue  (or  two-legeed)  magic  square,  nothing 
is  to  be  subtracted ;.  but  the  number  is  tobe  divided  by  12,  and  with 
the  quotient  the  squares  are  to  be  filled  up,  increasing  one  in  every 
square  as  you  proceed ;  in  manner  following: 


3 

8 

1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

5 

Should  any  thing  remain,  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  in  the 
sixth  or  kamiT  hay  ghur  (firactional  hoase).  For  example,  ihe  numeri- 
cal quantity  of  the  word  bismUlay  786,  divided  by  12  gives  65  ;  and  6 
over.  With  this  fill  up,  adding  65  in  each  house  and  6  more  in  the  6ih 
compartment ; 


195 

526 

65 

130 

260 

396 

461 

325 
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2.  The  mode  of  forming  a  Solasee  magic  aqnare,  is  this.  From  a 
given  number  subtract  12;  and  with  one-third  of  the  remainder,  fill 
up  the  divisions  of  tlie  square  as  follows : 


I     :5 


Tlie  above  is  the  magic  square  of  Huwa  (Eve),  whose  number  ia 
15.  Deduct  12,  there  remain  3,  a  third  of  which  being  one,  with  this 
unit  fill  up  the  sauare,  adding  one  in  each  division,  undl  the  whole  be 
filled  up ;  and  whatever  way  the  numbers  are  added  together,  they 
will  form  the  same  amount 

In  thus  subtracting  and  dividing,  should  1  remain  over  and  abow, 
it  is  to  1)0  added  (in  addition  to  the  other  number),  in  the  7th  ' 
if  2,  in  the  4th  square  ;  and  then,  the  sums  will  correspond. 

In  forming  solasee  magic  aciuares,  the  house  with  which  to 

mence  is  likewise  varied,  according  to  their  elements,  whether  it  be 
earth,  water,  air,  or  fire  ;  thas — 


▲IR. 


2 

7 

0 

9 

6 

1 

4 

3 

R 

FIRE. 


3 
7 


BARTn. 

6     I     7     i     2     ' 


WATER. 


6 

1 

8 

7 

{5 

s 

2 

n 

4 
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3.  To  fbrm  k  Robaee  magic  square,  deduct  SO  from  the  given 
number ;  divide  the  remainder  by  4 ;  and  with  a  quarter  fill  up  16 
squares ;  thus^ 


8 

11 

14 

1 

18 

2 

7 

12 

3 

16 

9 

6 

10 

6 

4 

15 

This  magic  square  is  that  of  the  word  ujjul  (death) ;  its  number 
34.  Deduct  30)  remain  4;  divide  by  4,  remains  1 ;  with  the  latter 
fin  up. 

Should  1  remain  over,  add  1  to  the  13th  square ;  if  2,  add  1  to 
the  9th;  if  3,  1  to  die  5tL 

Besides  this  mode,  there  is  another,  by  ^hich  rcbaee  squares  are 
formed;  viz.  subtract  21  from  a  given  nujpber,  begin  the  remainder 
from  the  13th  house,  and  fill  up  to  the  16th  square ;  having  previously 
filled  up  from  1  to  12  as  above  directed,  fill  up  the  other  four :  e.  g. 
MureetAnCs  (Mary's)  name  is  290  ;  deduct  21,  remain  269  ;  with  it  fill 
up  thus : 


8 

11 

270 

1 

269 

2 

7 
9 

12 
6 

3 

272 

10 

6 

4 

271 

4.     Moorubba  magic  squares  are  also,  like  the  solaseej  of  4  kinds 
depending  upon  their  elements ;  dius : 

le 
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8 

11 

14 

1 

13 

2 

7 

12 

3 

16 

9    6 

1 

10 

G 

4    15 

1 

14 

4 
9 

1 

15 

1 

!  ^ 

12 

6 

11 

5 

8 

10 

2 

16 

18 

8 

AIR. 


riRE. 


15 

1 

4   ;  14 

5    11 

10 

8 

C 

12 
13 

9  ]     7 

3 

1 

16  1   2 

1 

14 

15 

.4 

8 

U 

10 

5 

12 

7 

6     9 

1 

13 

2 

1 

3  ;  16 

5.  Khomasee  magic  squares  are  formed  by  subtracting  60  from 
any  given  number,  dividing  tlic  remainder  by  5,  and  witli  one-fifth 
filling  \\\i  25  square^,  by  increasing  one  in  each  house  ;  thus : 


20 


11 


21 


13   '   19 

25 

i 

21   1   2 

1 

8 

1 
9      15 

1 

16 

17      23 

4 

II 


10 


IS 
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If,  in  making  the  division  for  forming  this  square^ 
1  remain,  one  is  to  be  added  in  the  21st  square ; 

2 16th    do. 

3 11th    do. 

4 6th    do. 

6.  To  form  a  MoosuMus  magic  square^  deduct  105  from  any 
given  number,  divide  by  6,  and  with  one-sixth  fill  it  up ;  thus. 


36 

18 

30 

19 

7 

1 

13 

26 

2 

34 

24 

12 

5 

9 

22 

29 

15 

31 

25 

6 

14 

8 

35   , 

23 

21 

32 

10. 

17 

3 

28 

11 

20 

33 

4 

27 

16 

In  forming  the  above  square,  should 

1  remain,  add  one  in  the  31st  compartment. 

2  25tli.        do. 

3  19tli.        do. 

4  13th.         do. 

5 7th.         do. 

7.     To  make  a  Moosubba  magic  square,  you  must  deduct  160^ 
divide  by  7,  and  with  one-seventh  fill  up,  as  follows : 
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iO 

23 
15 

13 

45 

86 

18 

1 

»2 

5 

37 

27 

10 

49 

24 

14 
6 
47 

46 

38 

29 

19 

2 

41 

IG 

28 

11 

48 

88 

8 

30 

1   20 

1- 

3 

42 

25 

7 

39 
31 

22 
1  "21"' 

12 

44 

34 

17 

48 

4 

36 

26 

9 

Li  foriiiinrr  tho  above,  if  from  1  to  6  remain^  add  one  in  the  43d 

liouso. 

8.     To  inako  a  Mooaummun  magic  squaro,  subtract  252,  divide  bj 
8,  and  with  the  quotient  fill  up  the  square,  thus : 


■ 

36 

43 

35 

32 

27 

60 

1 
26 

1 

41 

37 

23 

1 

4 

15 

49 
11 

67 

59 

21 

17 

1 
45 

24 

10 
52 

58 
12 
63 

61 
9 

60 

28 

47 

18 

42 

3 

:  46 

1  " 

13 

66 

19 

62 

25 

6:i   51 

65 

7 

14 

2 

40 

:n 

1 
22    30 

44 

3« 

48 

61 
39 

34 

04 

6 

39 

:^xxiLj 
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In  forming  this  square,  if  from  1  to  7  remaii^,  add  one  to  the 
number  in  the  75th  house. 

9.  If 'a  Mooatussa  tnagio  square  be  required  to  b^  made,  subtract 
360  from  the  given  number,  divide  by  9 ;  and  with  one-ninth  filj  up 
as  follows : 


70 

59 

27 

16 

76 

66 

43 

22 

1 

50 

39 

28 

6 

66 

54 

33 

12 

81 

40 

18 

7 

67 

66 

34 

13 

78 

61 

60 

29 

17 

77 

46 

44 

23 

a 

71 

20 

19 

78 

57 

45. 

24 

3 

72 

61 

30 

8  ■ 

68 

47 

26 

14 

74 

62 

41 

9 

79 

68 

87 

3S 

4 

64 

62 

31* 

21 

10 

69 

48 

36 

15 

75 

53 

42 

80 

49 

88 

20 

5 

65 

68 

32 

XI 

If  in  this  from  1  to  8  remain,  add  one  in  the  73d  square. 

10.  Moashur  magic  squares  are  formed  by  subtracting  495  from 
any  given  n^mber,  dividing  tb€|  remainder  by  10,  and  with  one-tenth, 
filling  it  up  thus  : 
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28 

60 

42 

61 

r 
39 

70 

98 

72 

84 

1 

3S 

69 

4 

26 

74 

76 

95 

84 

S4 

11 

88 

83 

13 

i  92 

1 

10 

90 

86 

12 

18 

88 

2 

79 

14 

50 

1 

53 

56 

43 

87 

22 

99 

71 
66 

96 

85 

55 

44 

49 

54 

16 

5 

80 

19 

8 

45 
52 

58 

51 

48 

93 

82 

85 

36 

20 
23 
80 

94 

47 

46 

57 

7 

81 

85 

37 

75 

9 

91 

11 

15 

88 

78 

84 

63 

27 

25 

6 
31 

17 

77 

97 

38 

100 

41 

59 

40 

62 

3 

29 

67 

78 

In  thiH,  if  from  1  to  9  remain,  add  ono  in  tho  Olst  house. 

Ruch  magic  squaroR  arc  used  for  establishing  friendship  and 
creating  enmity,  to  shut  onc*8  moutli  in  regard  to  another;  to  praveot 
dreaming,  to  cast  out  dcviln,  &jc,  &jc 

For  cementing  friendship  they  are  written  about  the  new  moony* 
and  the  days  liest  adapted  tor  the  purpose  are  Friday,  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Tliursdays ;  and  the  hours  most  propitious  on  those 
days  are  thoHc  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus  (vide  |).  13).  lu  thia 
way  exorcists  have  likewise  fixed  the  hours  and  days  for  causing 
enmity,  &c.,  ]>articulani  of  whicli  may  be  learnt  by  studying  the 
science  of  ^uAxcer  (p.   231). 

Tlies4»  magic  wjuaros*  are,  for  all  purposes,  written  on  a  white 
[lorcclain  plati*,  or  on  pafwr,  the  inscription  is  then  washed  off  with 
water  and  die  latter  drank ;  or  tlioy  are  worn  about  tho  |)er8on;  or 
they  are  burnt,  and  the  individual  is  smoked  with  Uioir  ftimes;  or 
they  are  kept  »us|M»nde4l  in  the  air ;  or  having  been  made  into  chams 
by  lieing  envelo|>ed  in  (*otton,  they  are  4lip|>ed  in  odoriferous  oils  and 
bunit  in  a  lamp ;  or  they  are  engraved  on  rings  and  worn  on  the 
fingers.     Some  |)ersonM  write  the  tatceez  or  ism  on  bhoajputUTj^  or 


'  Tlmt  is.  rrumthc  Ut  lo  the  15ih  of  Um  month. 
t  Tbc  cpidcmii  oftbc  bctnU  bhojpatrm  —  W«U, 
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have  it  engraved  on  a  thin  plate  of  silver^  gold,  &C.9  roll  it  up  or  fold 
and  form  it  into  a  taweez  or  vuleetaj  cover  it  with  wax,  and  sew  some 
superior  kind  of  cloth  or  orocade  over  it;  or  they  insert  it  into  a 
square  hollow  case  or  tube  of  gold  or  silver,  seal  it  hermetically,. and 
wear  it  suspended  to  the  neck,  or  tie  it  to  their  upper  arms  or  loins, 
or  stick  it  into  their  turbans,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  comer  of  their  handker* 
chiefs  and  carry  it  about  their  person.  People  very  generally  have 
empty  taweezes  made,  and  suspend  them  to  the  necks  of  their  cnildren, 
togetiier  witli  a  nadulee*  in  the  centre,  as  well  as  some  baghnuk  (tigers* 
nails)  set  in  silver,  &c. ;  and  when  they  obtain  a  taweez  from  any 
renowned  musluiekh  or  moolla^  or  can  procure  a  little  of  any  sacred 
relic  offered  on  shrines,  such  as  flowers,  sundtdj  &c.j  they  put  these 
into  them. 

Some  by  witchcraft  familiarize  themselves  with,  and  bring  under 
their  command  various  species  of  creepers  and  roots  of  tree,t  part  of 
which  they  dig  up,  and  putting  them  into  tubes  of  iron  or  brass,  &c., 
wear  them  on  their  upper  arms;  or  twist  some  white  or  two  or  three- 
coloured  thread  round  them,  and  wear  them  in  the  form  of  a  taweez. 

Some  few  kill  a  double-headed  snake  on  an  amowst  Sunday,  or 
on  any  Sunday  or  amows^daj  ;  and  having  read  some  incantation  over 
it,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  and  bury  it  under  ground.  After  its 
flesn  has  undergone  the  process  of  putrefaction,  they  take  the  bones, 
thread  them,  and  wear  them  around  the  neck  as  a  cure  for  scrofula. 
Sometimes  they  also  suspend  them  to  the  necks  of  their  children. 

Independently  of  these  taweezes^  &c.,  they  tie  on  the  feathers,  hairs, 
bones,  &c.  of  various  kinds  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  off  apparitions,  gonii  or  devils,  misfortunes,  Ac. 

At  the  time  of  forming  these  taweezesy  the  face  of  the  talxb  (seeker) 
is  to  be  directed  towards  the  house  of  the  object 

In  constructing  taweezes  or  puleetas  with  the  sentences  of  the 
Qaran  or  other  supplications,  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  (ja.  204) 
are  added  together,  and  with  the  sum  ^total  the   squares  are  filled  up. 

Some  people  make  magic  squares  with  the  number  of  any  one  of 
the  ninety-nine  names  of  the  Most  High  God. 

In  the  sacred  Huddees  the  Prophet  (the  blessing  !  &c.^  has  said, 
that  if  any  one  keep  in  mind  the  ninety-nine  names  of  GKkI  the  Most 
Glorious,  and  constantly  repeat  them,  God  will  preserve  him  from  the 
torments  of  hell  and  the  anguish  of  the  grave. 

*  A  stone,  having  genendlj  a  verse  of  the  Qoran  engraved  on  it 
t  Or  rather  they  hring  nnder  sahjection  the  devils  or  genii  who  are  sapposed  to 
preside  over  these,  so  that  by  the  use  of  them  thej  obtain  their  wishes. 

t  Amows,  the  day  on  which  the  conjunction  of  the  snn  and  moon  takes  place. 
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Tlio  ninety-ninc  names  or  attributes  of  the  Deity,  with  the  nuiMr- 
ical  value  of  their  letters,  are  as  foUow  : 

1.  Allah-o! 60.  God,  or  worthy  and  fit  to  be  worship* 

ped.     Uft,  if  or  all  purposes. 

2.  Ruhman-c: 298.  The  Bestowcr  (the  clement,  the  bene- 

ficent).    Cse^   For  the  enlightening  of 
one's  mind. 

3.  Ruheem-o! 258.  The  Merciful,  and  the  giver  of  daily 

food  of  various  kinds.  Use.  For  increoe 
of  rank. 

4.  Malik-o!     91.  The  Lord,  entitled  to  govern  the  whole 

universe.     Use.   For  obtaining  wealth. 

5.  Qooddoos'o!   ••'-.  170.  The  Holy,  and  pure  from  all  blemiali. 

Use.   tor  fear. 

6.  Sulam'o!  ••••••••    131.  The  Securer  from  all  evils  (Saviour). 

Use.   For  health. 

7.  Monrin-^  f  136.  The  piver  of  security- at  theday  of  jndg^ 

meiit.  Ufe.  For  security  againstenemiea. 

8.  Alohytnin-o  !  145.  The  acquainted  witli   men's  actioDt,  se- 

cret or  revealed.    Use.   For  one's  pfo- 

tection  and  defence. 

9.  Azeez^ ! •  •  •     94.  Tlie  excellent  and  incomparable  (angnai) 

Use.  For  increase  of  honour  and  dignity. 

10.  Juhbar-o! 206.    Tlie  Almighty  supreme.  Use.  For  being 

inde])endent  of  princes. 

11.  MootulcuUnr-o !  ...  662.  Tlie  lofty  doer.    Use.     For   increase  of 

wealth  and  dignity. 

12.  KhalUe-o  !  731.  Tlie  creator.     Use.     For  obtaining  an 

ca.HV  labour. 

13.  Moosu^ntir-o ! 336.  Tlio  sculptor   or   fa^Ilioncr.     Use.     For 

the  cancelling  of  debts. 

14.  Gufar-o! 1,281.  Tlio  pardoner  of  hin*.     Use.   For  par- 

don of  sins. 

15.  Quhar^!     3<)6.  The  miner  of  the  arrogant    //Vfc  For 

prc!»ervution  from  tyranny. 

16.  Wuhctb^!    14.  The  discoverer.  I  >.  For  finding  thing!% 

lost. 

17.  Rtuatf'o!     308.  The  giver  of  daily   food   to  mankind 

Use.     For  increase  of  >ubsistence. 
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18.  Futtah-^! 489.  T3ie  aooomplisher  of  aflBurs.     Die.  For 

victory. 

19.  Aleem-o!   150.  The  omniscient     Use.     For  acquiring 

science. 

20.  Qahk-o!  903.  Thepunisher  of  tyrants,  (the  hard  gras- 

per).    Use,     For  raining  enemies. 

21.  BasU-o!  72.  The  maker  abundant  of  daily  bread,  of 

whose  he  will.     Use.    For  Uie  increase 
of  one's  daily  bread. 

22.  Khafiz-o  ! 1,481.  The  subduer  of  whom  he  wills.     Use. 

To  cause  the  distress  of  one's  enemies. 

28,  Bafay-o! 351.  The  exalter  of   whom  he  wills.    Use. 

For  the  raising  of  one's  dignity. 

24.  Moh'-o ! 117.  The  giver  of  greatness  in  the  world  to 

whom  he  wilb.    Use.    For  honour. 

25.  Mczil-of 770.  The  miner  of   whom    he  wills.    Use. 

For  the  ruining  of  one's  enemies. 

26.  Sumeeu-o! 180.  The  hearer    without  ears.    Use.     For 

ear-ache  and  deafness. 

27.  Busseer-o!  302.  The  see-er    without  eves.     Use.    For 

knowing  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

28.  Hukum-o!  ...  ....       68.  The  commander.   Use.  For  sovereignty* 

29.  AduUo!  104.  The  just.     Use.    For  justice  and  hap- 

piness. 

30.  Luteef-^ ! 129.  The  oonferrer  of  favours  upon  mankind. 

Use.   For  obtaining  good  fortune^ 

31.  Khubeer-o  ! 812.  The  communicator  of  information.    Use. 

For  ascertaining  mysteries. 

32.  Huleem^f 88.  The  long-suffering  towards  sinners.  Use. 

For  tlie  relief  of  pains  and  afflictions. 

SS.Aseem-of  1,020.  The  great    Use.    For  greatness. 

34.  Guffoor-o! 1,286.  The  nardoner  of  sins.    Use,    For  the 

pardon  of  sins. 

35.  Shookoar-o! 526.  Therewarderof  true  worshippers.    Use. 

For  the  removal  of  sorrow. 

^6.  Alee-o/  110.  The  Most  High.     Use.    For  greatness. 

.'^7.  Kuheer-of 232.  The  lord  of  greatness.    Use.    For  having 

one's  wishes  granted. 

Ff 
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S6.  hufrez-o! 998.  The  guardian.    Use.    For  fear. 

^9.  Moqeet'o! 550.  The  giver  of  strength.    LW.    For  estab- 
lishing an  afiair  firmly. 

40.  IlHseeb'o! xo.  Tlio  taker  of  accounlB  of  his  tervanU 

on  the  day  of  resurrection.    Um.    For 
liberty  from  confinement. 

41.  Juleel'o!   '       7.^.  The   ^ioriouh.     Use.     For   generating 

fear  in  the  mind  of  an  enemy. 


42.   Kurefm-n: 270.  The  munificent.    Use.     For  the 

plishmont  of  one's  affairs,  spiritual  as 
wi^ll  as  tem|K)ral. 

48.  Rwfieb-o! 312.  The  guardian  of  mankiml.     6W.    For 

liberation. 

44.   Moitje^h'o! 5r>.  The   answei-er  of  prayer,     f/a^.     For 

nne'h  prayers  being  heard. 

4').    WuMay^o! 1:^7.  The  He  whose  git\A  are  various.     £/af. 

For  the  oi>eninj;  (t.  f,  tlie   prosperity) 
«if  opp's  shop. 

46.  Ilukefm-o!   78.  The   porformer  of,  not   by  art  alone. 

Use,  For  a  knowledge  of  God. 

47.  WndiXid-o  ! 20.  Tlie  frirnd  of  the  devout      fW.     For 

affection. 

IH.  Mujeed'tt .' r»7.  The  lord  of  glory.     Use.    For  recovery 

from  serious  indisjiosition. 

49.  fiaerf'O  '  ...  r)73.  Tlio   raiser   of    the    dead    from   their 

graves.      fV.     For  the  anguish  of  the 
grave. 

.^O.  Shuhe^'o  .' .'$19.  The  knowcr  of  things,  visible  and  inri- 

sible.     Use,    For  the  remoi-al  of  diao- 
bedience  in  children. 

r>t.   l/uy^o! lOM.  He    whose    nature     is    unchangeablr. 

Use-  For  the  aiHjuisition  of  art 

'»2.    H'iiXr«/-o  / M,  The  proiect«>r  of  human  aflhin*     Urn. 

For  protection  from  lightning  and  Srt- 

'•3.   Qmww-o  '  II*].  Tlie  giver  of  strength,     /'.m     For  over- 
coming an  enemy. 

•'>4.  MutfeH'O  f 5<N».    I1i>    whoft«*    strength   is   ail   powerful. 

/>.  For  the  inrrea««r  ol  uoman*sniilL 
4ii<l  tit"  u:iter. 
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55.  Wviee^! 46.  The  bettower  of  friendship.     Uu.    For 

making  one's  master  sabservient  to 
^  his  wiU. 

56.  Hitmeei^  ! 62.  The  praised.     Use.    For  the  removal  of 

the  habit  of  evil  speaking. 

57.  Moti»ee-o! 148.  The  wise.     Use.     For  curing  forget- 

fiilness. 

58.  M^Adee-o!: 56.  The    creator    (without    materials)    of 

mankind.     Use.  Employed  by  women 
for  facilitating  labour. 

59.  Moeed-o! 124.  The  raiser  of    mankind  after    deatli. 

Use.    For  the  knowledge  of  hidden 
things. 

60.  Mo/tee-of ^     58.  The  burner  of  corpses.     Use.    To  ward 

oflF  devils  and  fairies. 

61.  Moomeet'o!  490.  Tlie  destroyer  of  the  living.     Use.    For 

the  death  of  an  enemy. 

62.  Hyee^of    18.  The  living  one  who  never  dies.     Use. 

For  the  riddance  of  insects  that  infest 
fruit  on  trees.  • 

63.  Qj/eeoom'-o  ! 1 56.  He  who  exists  from  everlasting  to  ever- 

lasting. Use.  For  long  life. 

64.  Wajid'O  f     14.  The  finder  out,  whose  rank  is  exalted. 

Use.     For  finding  things  lofei 

65.  Mc^id'o!  48.  He,   whose  dignity  is  liigh  and   lofly. 

Use.     For  tiie  attainment  of  wealth. 

66.  Walnd-of    19.  Tlie  one,  who  has  no  equal  in  nature 

and  attribute.     Use.     For  liberation. 

67.  Sumad-o!    134.  Tlie  independent     Use.     For  prevent- 

ing indigence. 

68.  Qadir-o! 305.  Tlie  Lord  of  power.      Use.     For   re- 

moving distress  and  distraction. 

69.  Mooqtudir-o!  744.  Tlie  all-powerful.     Use.     For  obtaining 

dignity  and  wealtli. 

70.  Moquddim-o!  184.  Tlie  bringing  forward  good  and   bad. 

Use,     For  warding  off  distress. 

71.  Morjcukhir-o ! 846.  He  who  puts  whomever  he  wills  last. 

Use.      For  the    fulfilment    of    one's 
desires. 


f  -^ 
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72.  UwwhI-^!    37.  Tbe  first,  or  from  eternity.    V$9.    For 

conquering  one^B  enemy  in  battle. 

n.^Akhir-o! 801.  The  last,  or    to  eternity.      Urn.     For 

preservation  from  fear  of  every  kind* 

'74.  Zahir-o!     1,106.  He    whose  existence   is  clear.      Cm* 

For  preservation  from  blindness, 

75.  Batin-o' 62.  He  whose  secrets    are  hidden.      Use. 

For  becoming  the  friend  of  mankind. 

76.  WaUe-of 47.  The  king  from  beginning  to  end.    Urn, 

For  preservation   from  all  domestic 
misfortunes, 

77.  Moota-Alee-o ! hh\.  The  most  sublime.     U$e.    For  obtain- 

ing   the    accomplishment    of    one's 
wishes. 

78.  Buv'o!     202.  Tlie  doer     of  good.     Use.     For    re- 

moving evil. 

79.  Tnwab'o!     4(>9.  The    hearer    of    those    who     repeuL 

Use,     For  the  pardon  of  sins  ana  ad* 
mission  into  the  presence  of  the  deity. 

80.  Aloontuqeem-o !  ....  630.  The    taker    of    revenge   on    sinners. 

Use.    For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
grave. 

81.  i4/M?-»/?-o/     156.  The  erasrr  of  sins.      Use.      For  tlw 

pardon  of  sins. 

82.  Rncof^! 286.  The  merciful.     Use.    For  causing  the 

liberation  of  the  oppressed  from  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor. 

83.  Malik'ool'  j  i  w    f  Tho  distributor  (in  the  world),  or  ftt>- 
Moolk'o!...]  "     •   (     vidcnce.     Ut^e.     For  wealth. 

84.  Xool'JHllal'  I       .  .^    i  The   lord    of    greatness    and    glory. 
tcul-ikram^o  /  )  *      '       "  (      Use.     For  tlie  answering  of  prayer. 

85.  Moqeit-o! 209.  The    just    or  equiUble.       Uh.      For 

keeping  off  evil  imagination. 

86.  Jamatfo  '       .....    114.  The  assembler  of  mankind  on  the*  day 

of  judgment     Use.    For  uniting  with 
those  from  whom  one  has  separated. 

^7.  ianmee-o  ' 1 ,060.  Tho  opulent.     l'»e.     For  wealth. 

88.  Mdpinttee'O  '  . . . .  I.IO^).  The  maker  of  inde|)enflcncc.    Use.    Fur 

l»ccc»minir  imlo|»cndcnt  of  i 
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89.  i£iaaM*o/M.. Ii9.  The  g^w  to /whom  htwilk    Iffe.  For 

preserratioii  fix>m  ignominy* 

90.  Manay-o! 16L  The  piptector  from  miafortanes.     Z7je. 

]Por  pns^rvationfrom  an  enemj'spower 

91.  Zarr-^l 1,001.  The  spiaer  of  whom  he  wills.  Vae.Tot 

waroiig  off  the  devil 

93.  Nafay-o! 201.  The  beiowerof  gain.    Vut.  For  profits 

in  agconltore  and  trade. 

93.  Noor-o! 2S6.  The  ^V9r  of  light  ^«e.   For  the  illnmi<- 

natioi  of  one's  mind. 

94.  Hadee-e! 80.  The  dteotor  or  guide.     Uae.    For  the 

aocniralation  of  posaessipns. 

95.  Budee^! •••«  ••     86.  The  oeatcnr  of  new  things.  Vie.  For 

the.  oqaprehension  of  things  ahatmse. 

96.  Baqee-ol US.  The   Sternal  Exister.      Vu.  Ear  the 

approral  of  one's  actions. 

97.  TForw-oI •• ..    707.  The  Hi  whowillremain  when  creation 

is  no  more.    Use.    For  tranquillity. 

98.  Buiheed-ol 514.  The  al-wise  durector.    Vse.  For  one's 

imporant  desires  to  befiilfilled. 

99.  SMboor-ol 298.  The  m«t  patientor  kn^-suffmni; to- 

wards sinners.    Uee.  For  the  sileno- 
ing  oiui  enemy.* 

Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  other  descriptions  of  amnlets^ 
charms,  Ac.,  used  for  various  purposei  a  few  of  which  I  shall  otE&r  a» 
examples ;  for  instance. 

If  a  person  void  urine  involuntariy  in  his  sleep,  the  Mlowing- 
amulet  is  to  be  written  and  suspended  tchis  neck. 


^L.M#j^        Ml 
Mur-Moosullah  111. 


^^    z  z  z 

D.  h.    H.  H.   H. 


5.  Moosullah  511. 


iVi       I      g     ,, 

d.  n.  A*  a.  11. 
Bijal^ool-gyb 


11.  8.  30. 


j^fi         M© 
Yem-mur.   115. 


*  The  abore  ninety-nine  ntmee,  sa  ghren  ky  dimnl  anllMa^  wj  ia  iip|NltriA||p 
degree.  Oaranthor  has  inserted  them  lathis  woihaecsjpdiDglotiflt  which  ktoenii* 
dered  theorast  eonrect 
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By  keeping  the  following  talisman  near  one, 
enchanters  will  not  attack  them. 


1 

8   1  1490 

1493 

» 
1 

1492  '   2 

1 

7  ! 

1491 

3   1495 

i     ! 
1488  1  6   j 

i 
1     "1  -    ! 

1489 

5 

4 

i 

1494 

[(^AT. 


If  one  be  afflicted  with  no/-li/na  (lit  fihiflins  of  the  navel).*  « 
few  of  the  following  talismans  areto  be  written,  the  writin«r  washed 
off  with  water,  and  the  latter  dram  ;  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  tied  on 
with  thread  over  the  navel,  f 


WuUkin 
hut 


Amreehee 
kispurpoie$ 


Ala 
0i«r 


Aikur       I 

I 

ike  generality . 


Unnas 


men 


WuUkin 
hut 

Aikur 


Aareehee    » 
kityurpoeee  i 


G41ajbo 
f  #  Lord 

AU 
over 


I  Wo  AllahJio  \ 

? 

Q4Uybo      j 
UUfd 


the  generaliijf  ^ 


fulakin 
hut 


Li 

do  not 


Unasn 
of  men 


Askur 


Amreehee 
hiepurpoeee 

WoUkin 


Ala 


Amreehee 


te  generelitif  \  hut 


hie 


Eealumoon 
underetmnd 


La 
do  not 


Unna« 
of. 


Aiikur  WuUkin 

I  the  generality  hut 


*  ()r  the  nmbilkal  rrin  ;  (pcrl«»  the  mtU  m  c<riiac  taury,  m  il  is  Mid  to  fmU 
mU  :)  which  U  lappotMl  by  iht  In«Aii  phyticUai  to  bt  occuioeally  ihifUaa  froM  iu 
ptoc«,  and  that  to  occMion  taHoiis  lorbkl  •ympiomi. 

t  Tb«  duuiB  is  to  bt  nmi  frw  right  to  left,  horifontallj.  and  then  dowmwaidi,  oi 


vicf  verad  :  when  it  will  rnn  that  "  f«r  Go<l  it  IjwA  or«r  hit  pnrpOMt ;  bat  the  Renr- 
-  rnliif  of  men  do  not  undenund  ^  (Vo/r't  Qt»ran  |H-ii.  i-h»p   xti.  f«(!C.ie.> 
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The foHowing  is  a onrefor  ihe-AesiL  Two  or  three  Boeh  are  to 
be  written^  and  every  now  and  then,  one  is  to  be  washed  in 
water,  and  the  fluid  drank. 


15 

35 

92 

6 

**>. 

w. 

r.   2 

J        J 
w.    r. 

3       ^ 
w.   d. 

t 
a. 

A      a 

18 

23 

5 

2 

r 

■ 

88 

28 

1 
La.. 

5     jk 

39 

9 

2 

1 

The  following  urn  is  to  be  repeated  over  water ;  and  then  having 
blown  jour  breath  upon  it,  the  patient  is  to  drink  it  off,  and  the  jile$ 
will  be  cured. 

^'  Departest  thou  ?  Depart !  depart  I  Bunning  water,  dry  up  ! 
^^  Such  is  the  speech  of  Juhanneea  Sahib j  the  Lord  of  mortals,  who 
has  travelled  all  round  the  world.     Quickly,  begone  I" 

This  robaee  magic  square,  if  written  and  tied  on  to  the  neck, 
will  render  an  attack  of  the  smallpox  mild ;  viz. 


8888 

12221 

15654 

1111 

14143 

2222 

7777 

18832 

3383 

17776 

6666 

j  11110 

5555 

4444 

16665 
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13ie  iiiidar>writteii  dopme  mm^  aqnaiV)  fivoMd 
number  of  the  stored  volame,  (t.  «.  tbe  <2orBii») 
parpoaes. 


{CMr. 

(Ml  of  Oe 
fiir  aD 


Mn,ftS6,Ma 

7,7«4.097,710 

970,518;ilS 

1,941,014,486 

8,888,048,855 

5,888,078,884 

6,799,585,497 

4,858,561/)68 

When  a  house  is  hannted  by  genii  and  devils,  the  fblloiriiy 
amnlet  is  to  be  written  and  put  up  over  the  door,  and  thty  will 
▼anishe 


§§§§§»§ 


%wm% 


OAllsx! 


illlTlfl 


mw9Mkm 


Kkjr-oolIlA- 


WilBith«r-o 


IklBBlkA 


th€\ 


HilVow 


WoFsttAb 


Uniisv*o-fn 


w  JM^^VV 


If  1ft  Alkk 


<f>V«»Oo4 


Pa  luikB 


n^Jf 


OAi 


{TBMTVfl 
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The  following  diagram  is  to  be  written  and  put  up  against  a  wall 
facing  the  individual  beset  with  the  devil,  in  order  that  the  patient's 
sight  may  daily  fall  upon  it.  By  so  doing  the  devil  will  be 
removed. 

IzaAEKL  or  Allbs. 


M 

8 

u 
o 

•J 


^1 


^'5 


1^ 


.<! 


■ag 


id 


is 


6* 

•5 

1.    ® 

S  >> 

^  G 

ii 

H 

^1 

.5 

^1 


£ 


I 


III 


!,6i 


11 

=5^ 


IS 

e 


^1 


1^ 


-a  J 


e 


1^^ 


Jl 


■al 


I 


•s 


I 


18    « 


:■€ 


■9: 


Hi 


E  u 

as -2 


-  8  . 


9   = 


^S 


I         ^ 


.E^ 


I 


-fe 


^1 


■5-S 


n— 


oq| 


if 


"op 

<5 


HiiHoo  '^^  laavsaaipi 


og 


2^  AHOLBTS    AND  CRARU.  [CSCr. 

To  eomuk  horoKopn  in  the  name  0/  tkt  9iei. 

The  maimer  is  as  follows.  Having  learnt  the  name  of  the  prtimt 
and  that  of  his  mother,  the  nmnerical  value  of  them  are  to  bo  aaear- 
tained  by  means  of  the  abjudjuty  hiBtab  (vide  Glossary)  ;  the  mm* 
bers  added  together  and  divided  by  12.  Should  1  remaiiiy  IIm 
patient's  destiny  is  considered  to  be  in  the  sign  of  the  sodiae 
mul^  or  the  Ram  ;  if  2,  Sowtj  or  the  BnD ;  if  3,  Jow9a^  or  the  1 
if  4,  Surtan;^DT  the  Crab ;  if  5,  U98udy  or  the  Lion  ;  if  6,  &wwfcwfh, 
or  the  Virgin  ;  if  7,  Meezan^  or  the  scales ;  if  8,  Aqmbf  or  the  Seor- 
pion ;  if  9,  Qawfj^  or  the  Archer  ;  if  10,  Judduj  or  the  He-gOit%  if 
11,  Dulbj  or  the  Watering-pot ;  and  if  12,  Hoai^  or  the  Fishea. 

When  his  sign  of  the  zodiac  has  been  thos  aseertainad  by  reftr- 
ence  to  the  table  at  p.  57,  we  ascertain  what  his  planet  is ;  and  bj 
further  consulting  the  dispositions  of  planets  at  p.  18,  we  are  in* 
formed  of  what  ki$  qualities  are.  But  our  present  objeot  ia  aolaly 
to  state  the  years  in  which  he  or  she  (man  or  woman)  ataada  in 
danger  of  forfeiting  their  lives ;  which  fatal  period  if  thej  oan  furirey 
they  will  attain  the  fiill  period  of  lifei  viz.  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  The  same  has  been  exhibited  collectively  in  the 
table,  where  the  particular  years  in  question^  of  males  and  1 
are  set  down  under  their  respective  signs  of  the  zodiac  Hie  cm 
is  to  be  effected  (1.  e.  death  warded  oflT)  by  having  reoonne  to 
amulets,  charms,  Av. 
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CI        CD        o        Q 

>o      eo      ^ 
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i>      Od 


Od      Q 
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^        « 


S    g    9 
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252  PRTOTCfTION  UMATOIKO  THE  8ICK.  [OBAT. 

In  the  name  of  the  sick^  to  predict  future  etfenU. 

When  a  )>cr8on  requires  the  future  destiny  of  a  sick  person  |p  be 
foretold^  il  is  necessan*  to  ascertain,  first,  tlie  time  when  the  indiTi- 
dual  was  taken  ill.  Having  ascertained  the  day,  by  oonaaltiiig  the 
statement  given  below  for  every  day  in  the  week)  his  lot  is  to  be 
foretold.  Should  the  day  have  been  forgotten,  the  number  of  the 
name  of  the  patient  and  that  of  his  mother  are  to  be  added  together 
and  divided  by  7.  Should  1  remain,  he  must  have  been  taken  ill  on 
a  Saturday  ;  should  2  remain,  on  a  Sunday  ;  should  3  remain,  on  a 
Monday ;  should  4  remain,  on  a  Tuesday ;  should  5  remain,  on  a 
Wednesday  ;  should  6  remain,  on  a  Tluirsday  ;  and  should  7  (t,  e.  0) 
remain,  on  a  Friday.  . 

Having  thus  determine<i  the  <\:n\  the  event  is  to  be  prognoeticated 
as  follows  : 

Satui'dat/  is  Satunr8  day.  If  one  be  taken  ill  on  that  day,  the 
cause  may  be  attributed  to  griof,  or  heat  of  blood,  or  to  a  maiignant 
eve.  The  Bymptonis  are,  headache,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  urgent 
thirst,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  bowels. 
Prognosis.  His  disease  will  bo  of  sevon  days'  duration,  bnt  will 
remain  at  its  height  one  day  and  thnMs  hours,  and  he  will  ultimaftely 
recover.  Cure.  For  such  a  patient  they  must  give  tudqa;^  and 
have  recourse  to  such  remedies  as  amulets,  charms,  Ac. 


*  Smdqa,  alms  or  propitiarj  ofieriiif^s.  That  is  rupees,  pice,  any  snhnil,  eh 
grain,  eatables,  &c.  are  waved  over  ilie  patient,  xa  only  shewn  to  him,  or  aolalj  is  1m 
name  given  away  in  alms  io  fuqtem  .-  or  they  are  merely  plaeed  near  the  fooC  of  a  treib  or 
near  i>ome  water-ed}^,  or  on  the  ^)>ot  where  four  roads  meet.  &c.  MooQm»  and  mmmn, 
however,  establish  nuHqat  of  variout  kinds.  The  following  is  a  rperimcn  of  one  of  IImb. 
They  form  an  image  of  ma  f  A -flower,  about  a  <»pr.n  and  a  half  or  Iwo  spans  kN^,  \m  IIm 
shape  of  a  man,  or  that  of  humnomSn  (the  Ilindoo-monkey-goil).  They  pinea  a  ilick 
abont  a  span  long,  having  rags  wound  round  itn  two  cndH,  into  the  doll's  aioath,aad  Ughl 
the  two  end«.  as  well  as  the  lamps  formed  of  paito  on  the  bead  and  hands  of  tlit  immi  i 
and  on  its  forehead  ibey  form  nammm  (the  mark  i»hicli  Hindoo*  make  on  thdr  ( 
Nay,  they  even  pierce  its  bo<ly  all  o^cr  with  naiU.  and  thus  set  it  up  in  a  larga 
(or  ikttkray,  a  broken  piece  of  an  earthen  pot).  In  front  of  it  they  place  balls  foimsil 
of  boiled  rice,  coloured  black,  yellow,  and  led,  ogg«  also  of  those  colours,  and  a  lalatfa, 
which  they  pier<*e  or  not,  with  the  ihoms  of  the  ibira-tree  (v^Aera  utrmwirm^  WilM.  ; 
the  thorny  caray).  cheep's  blood,  two  or  three  undressed  fishes,  and  scatter  flowen,  M^^ 
(greens),  &c  all  round  it.  They  then  light  a  jt*tf€  (or  large  lamp  made  of  flow  poaleX 
having  four  wicks,  formed  of  cloths  which  had  been  worn  by  the  patient,  in  fnar  or  ive 
kinds  of  oil,  and  place  the>f>/ee  on  the  blofxl.  When  all  the  lamps  are  thus  ligbitd.  Ibe 
doll  presenU  so  hideous  a  figure,  as  to  resemble  the  de%-il  himself.  Ilaring  vn«td  the 
Ihetkrajf  over  the  patient,  they  de|HMit  it  in  Mmie  plare  or  other.  m%  above  sUlad.  aAei 
which,  they  wash  the  patient'*  fncr  an*!  hainU  an«l  tie  on  fi»  hi%  ttei  k  Micb  imtrt^i  m 
eifii^a.  as  may  be  rcquire^l 
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Sunday  is  the  sun's  day.  on  which  if  any  one  be  taken  ill,  the 
case  is  as  follows  : — Cause.  The  disease  is  occasioned  by  t^e  malig* 
nant  eye  of  a  green-complexioned  woman,  in  whose  presence  he  has 
partaken  of  some  rich  and  savoary  dish.  Symptoms.  First,  the 
patient  complains  of  lassitude,  sacoeeded  by  universal  rigours,  followed 
oy  heat,  headachci  soreness  in  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  eyes  suffused 
with  blood,  countenance  yellow,  no  rest  or  ease  all  night  ^Prqgnoris. 
Tb»  diseHBse  will  be  of  fourteen  days'  duration,  when  it  will  cease. 
'  TfMtmefit    The  usual  remedies  for  such  symptoms  ajre  to  be  employed. 

A£o9ulay  is  the  moon's  day,  on  which,  if  one  be  takmi  ill,  the 
cause  is,  catching  cold  after  bathing  or  over  exertion.  Symptoms. 
Pain  in  the  loins  and  calves  of  the  legs,  palpitation  in  the  liver, 
retching,  giddiness,  groat  drowsiness,  l^roffnosis.  The  disease  will 
continue  forty  days,  after  which  the  patient  will  be  restored. to  health. 
Treatment     The  exhibition  of  the  usual  remedies. 

Tuesday  is  Mar's  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken  ill,  the  cause  is, 
the  patient  is  attacked  by  demons  and  fiuries.  Symptoms.  Pain  in 
the  chest,  abdomen,  and  especially  around  the  navel ;  shiverings,  want 
of  sleep  and  appetite,  great  thirst,  incoherence  of  speech,  eyes  bloody. 
Prognosis.  The  disease  will  continue  seven  days,  after  which  the 
patient  will  recover.  .  Treatment.  The  administration  of  the  usual 
remedies. 

Wednesday  is  Mercury's  day,  on  whidi  if  one  be  taken  ill,  the 
cause  is,  the  having  made  a  vow  for  the  dead  and  not  fVdfiUed  it ;  or, 
being  over  sorrowral  for  any  thing  lost,  or  labouring  under  drcAd  of  an 
enemy.  Symptoms.  Pain  in  the  head,  neck,  wrists,  or  feet.  Ptoq* 
nosis.  The  disease  will  last  nine  days ;  but  at  its  acme,  a  day  and  a 
watch  (15houriB):  ultimately  the  patient  will  recover.  Treatment. 
The  usual  one. 


Tliursday  is  Jupiter's  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken  ill,  the  < 
is  being  beset  with  the  shadow  of  a  fidry.  Symptoms.  Pain  about 
the  neck  and  umbilicus,  startings  in  sleep,  disrelish  for  food  and  drink, 
laying  quiet  with  eves  shut  Pm^nosiM.  The  disease  will  continue 
ten  days,  after  whicn  the  patient  will  experience  a  recovery.  Treat" 
ment.   Tlie  usual  remedies  are  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

Friday  is  Venus'  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken  ill,  the  cause  is 
some  corporeal  affection.  Symptoms.  Qreat  drowsiness  and  lassitude* 
Prognosis.  The  malady  will  continue  twelve  days,  and  the  height  of 
the  exacerbation  two  days,  aft^r  which  the  patient  will  recover. 
Treatment.    As  usual. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXUL 

Omcerning  l8t  the  atoertaining  of  unknown  things  fay  tbe 
viewing  of  Unjun,  or  lamp-black,  alias  the  Magic  Ifinw. 
2d.  Viewing  of  Hazirat,  or  the  flame  of  a  charm-wisk. 
3d.  The  giving  of  the  Purree  hay  Tubnq,  or  Faiiy-lVaj ; 
and  the  performing  otNahonm,  or  the  Fairy-Bath. 

SsCT.  1.     Viewing  of  Unjun  {lamp'black)^  or  the  Magic  Mirror. 


For  the  purpose  of  Mcertaining  where  stolen  goods  are  i 

or  the  condition  of  the  sick  who  are  possessed  by  the  devil,  or  ^ 

treasure  has  been  boriedy  they  9Lpp}y  unjun  to  the  palms  of  the  huid 
of  a  child  or  an  adult)  and  desire  nim  to  stare  well  at  it 

I  have  generally  heard  it  said,  that  Jogeee  and  Swmmaeme  are 
aocnstomed  to  practise  these  arts,  and  that  they  have  often  in  this 
manner  made  themselves  masters  of  treasure  hid  m  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  ienorant  and  foolish  among  the  vulgar  aw.  that 
treasure  concealed,  lies  scattered  about  at  night  like  sparks  or  Are, 
and  sometimes  roUs  about  like  a  ball  of  fire  at  the  plaoa  whue  it  ia 
deposited ;  and  that  it  is  eitlier  by  this  circumstance,  or  by  the  i 
cation  of  trnjume^  that  its  situation  is  ascertained. 

The  person  to  the  palm  of  whose  hand  the  unjun  is  applied 
aionallv  mutters  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous  nonsense.  For 
that  **  at  such  and  such  a  place  there  is  a  Ida^  degcka^  or 
'^  full  of  rupeeiy  pagodae^  or  gold  mohure  buried.'*  0^  if  it  be  to 
something  regaraing  the  condition  of  the  sick,  that  ^'  the  raaladT  ia  a 
'*  corporeal  one,  or  tfiat  it  is  produced  by  conjuration,  or  that  the  momni 
''  of  such  and  such  a  place  wishes  for  certain  eatables.**  Thus  be  eoSH 
ttmies  talking  and  describing  all  the  particulars  relative  to 


Uh^une  are  of  five  kinds,  viz. — 1st.  Urik  unjun^  used  fiir  < 
ing  stolen  property. — 2d.  Bhooi  unjun^  for  ascertaining  what  rsguda 
devib,  evil  spirits,  and  the  condition  of  the  sick.— ^  Dukemm  wywy 


for  finding  out  where  treasure  is  concealed.— 4tli.  Smrwa  mimtu  appli- 


cable to  aU  purposes. — 5th.  Alope  unjun^  which,  if  applied  to  i 

or  forehead  of  a  person,  renders  him,  wherever  he  be,  inviaihle^to 

others  while  they  may  remain  visible  to  him. 

I  myself  place  no  faith  in  such  fngune  and  Aonrote.    Ahbowli 
bom  in  tois  very  country  (Hindoostan),  brod  and  educated  among  thia 

ithe  Moosulman)  race  of  people,  through  the  blessing  of  Qod  and  the 
riendship  of  the  crcat,  by  the  studying;  of  good  hooks  and  the  hear* 
of  good  counsel,  tne  credibility  of  Uic  exisitrncc  of  an^  such  thing  I 
been  entirely  eilaced  from  my  breasu      Let  no  one  imagine  1  an 
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lis  to  flatter  Boropeans  (may  tiieir  good  finrttme  ever  eontmne  I)  God 
»serve  me  from  any  &\ae  assertion. 

1st  and  2d.  Urth  and  S^hoU  unjun. — For  both  tliese  ^b&y  tite 
fara  keejur^  and  sufeidyaomdise  ke$jur,^  or  merely  9UjfMibt9*Vhop^ 
w  ieejuTjX  tritorate  it  well  with  water,  rob  it  on  the  inside  of  a  pieoe 
fa  new  earthen  pot,  and  place  it  inverted  over  a  lamp  ligfated  wift 
urtor-oil  and  collect  the  lamp-black.  The  latter  is  then  mixed  witii 
1  and  aji^lied  to  the  hand  of  a  fooding  child,  who  particaEsrly  deteSa 
refy  thing  regarding  it :  snch  as  concerning  property  stolen,  tixe  con- 
Ition  of  the  Sick,  whether  the  patient  has  01^  a  corporeal  aff^etioii  or 
beset  with  the  devil,  Ac 

Sd.  D'hun  ui^un. — ^Ihey  take  a  piece  of  white  eloth,  and  soak  it 
i  ti»  Uood  of  any  of  the  following  animaLs  «i&,  a  cat,  koUa  (king- 
row),  ghooghoo  (owl),  or  a  chogod\ix  particnlar  large  speeies  of  ow^, 
id  hiaving  rolled  up  their  eyes,  Hver,  and  gall-Uaader  in  it,  nse  it  as 
wick  in  a  castor-oil  lamp.  Tfa  lamp-black  procored  from  it  bdng 
ixed  with  castor-oil  and  appliea  to  tne  hand,  the  treasure,  Ac.  wiS 
Mxmie  visible. 

4th.    SuTwa  unjun. — ^A  handfbl  otluUayr  hay  dana^^  is  burnt  in 
new  earthen  hta^  so  as  to  nrevent  its  smoke  escaping,  is  reduced  to 
liarooal,  pounded,  and  well  levigated  with  castor-oiL    This  is  applied 
» the  palm  of  the  hand  of  any  one,  and  he  is  derired  to  stare  well  at 
•    After  two  or  three  g^kurreeB  he  will  say  somethinf^  to  this  effboi: 
First,  I  observed  the  Furadi^  coming;  he  swept  the  ground  and 
departed.    Then  came  tiie  water*carrier,  sprinkled  water  on  the 
floor  and  went  away.    The  Fmiuh  re-a^peared  and  n>read  the  car- 
pet.   Next  came  a  whole  army  of  genu,  demons,  niries,  Ac. ;  to 
whom  succeeded  their  commander,  who  was  seated  on  a  throng*' 
bus  he  relates  the  different  circumstances  as  they  present  themselves 
I  his  view.    Then,  whatever  the  affitir  may  be  tor  which  they  have 
rased  the  officer's  presence,  it  is  stated  to  him,  and  he  never  ndla  to 
rant  what  is  required  of  him. 

Surwa  unjun  is  one  which  any  perscm  by  appfying  to  the  hand 
la^  j^bold ;  whereas  the  other  kaias  etw^un  vequre  to  be  viewed  hw 


diild,  whether  boy  or  girl,  bom  fi>ot-fbremo6t  (er  •  feotling  ( 
ith  cats'-(t.  e.  grey)  eyes,  and  a  first-bom;  one  that  has  not  been 
itten  by  a  dog,  or  that  has  no  lar^  scar  of  a  bum  on  Urn.  To 
leh  a  one  the  unjun  and  hazmU  wiD  certainly  appear ;  to  others, 
lost  probably  not 

5th.    Alope  unjun.'^Var  its  use,  sstb  p.  254. 

*  Boot  of  the  achjranthes  sspttM,  Lin.    Hie  loagih  ubfmi&m, 

t  Boot  of  ths  white  abrui  precstorioi,  Lin.    Jamsiea  itMrVkpado^ 

t  Boot  of  the  triAQthenui  decandis,  WiUd.,  ths  tnOiog  triantibMia. 

f  Seed  of  the  dolichoe  lablsb.  ITar. 

I  Furash.  A  mim  whoee  btiiLMM  it  is  (0  Mfmp  tbs  fiMmd  sad  tfrnd  csipsto. 
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[Chap.  XZZIU. 


Sect.  2.  Ths  vuwing  ofHaanraij  or  Charm-mkL 

There  are  certain  well-known  and  established  pmhetiu  whieh  avi 
solely  used  for  this  purpose.  When  they  wish  to  li^ht  one  of  the  Ao- 
zirat'puleetaif  they  take,  at  the  place  apoointed  for  Die  hazirai^  a  new 
earthen  pot  and  an  earthen  cover,  wash  tnem  well  with  watery  apfdj  a 
few  patches  of  sundul  on  the  poL  tie  some  wreaths  of  flowers  axoond 
its  neck,  and  deposit  near  it  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  sweetmeaftSi  and 
bum  benjamin-pastiles.  Then  placing  the  cover  on  the  pot,  thqr  pat 
some  odoriferous  or  sweet-oil  into  the  lid,  and  having  ligliiedtlie 
puleeta  which  constitutes  the  wick,  read  some  established  spdl  orer  it 
m  Arabic.  The  boy  or  girl  having  been  bathed,  decked  out  in  clean 
clothes,  and  adorned  wim  flowers,  is  desired  to  stare  at  the  flame, 
and  to  relate  what  he  observes  in  it ;  and,  as  detailed  under  tlia  head 
of  uHJuHy  he  will  describe  every  thing  respecting  properfy 
diseases,  Ac 

Some  people  write  the  following  iaufeez  : 


1      ^ 

AllMciag 

» 

tit: 

12 

3 

0 

Omalpnw 

4 

11 

5 

6 

1 

I 

10 

1 

13 

and  paste  it  on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass,  and  desire  the  child  to 
look  into  the  glass. 

Some  write  the  following  magic  square 


4 

9 

2 

3 

... 

5 

7 

8 

1 

1 
1 

t> 

Sect,  3.] 


THE  FAIRY  TIU¥. 
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on  a  porcelain  or  copper  plate,  fill  it  with  water,  and  d^ire  the  child 
to  look  into  it 

Some  people,  while  performing  any  of  the  preceding  three  things, 
write  the  undermentioned  on  the  child's  forehead,  viz.  Fu^kvshupia 
unka  ffitta^akay  fu-btisuivkul  ee-ow-ma  juddeed  uhzut'Ool'^innay  jn^ur 
bhi  tyar ;  i.  e.  "  We  have  removed  the  veil  from  off  thee,  and  thy 
^'  si^t  is  become  new  this  day.     Come,  Genius,  Jaffier  son  of  Tyar. ' 

Other  Hazirat  ma^ic  squares  are  as  follows,  which  are  to  be 
written,  together  with  the  intention  for  which  they  are  used,  on  the 
puleeUu 


9 

3 

7 

1 

6 

2 

8 

4 

8 

9 

1 

7 
8 

2 
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4 

11 

14 
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5          10 

15 

1      6 
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3 
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12 

7 

2 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  Arabic  incantation :  BismiUa 
hir^r oilman  nir-ruheem. — Uskieetunj  Shuteelun^  Kubooshinj  ShaUesha^ 
Sheeain,  Qoorbutashin^  Murmooniny  Mymoonin,'* 


Sect.  3.   The  giving  of  tlte  Purree  kay  Tuhnq  (or  Fairy  Trays)^  and 
the  performing  of  NaJiown^  (or  Fairy  Bath). 

It  is  had  recourse  to  by  both  men  and  women  under  the  following 
circumstances :  viz.  When  a  person  is  subject  to  constant  sickness, 
or  has  the  misfortune  not  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  wife;  or,  if 
married,  have  no  progeny  for  throe  or  fonr  years ;  or  if  a  girl  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  not  having  been  unwell,  become  pregnant, 
or  being  possessed  with  iuiries,  devils,  enchantment,  Ac  bo,  in  a  few 
da)rs  or  months,  seized  with  uterine  hemorrhage  followed  by  abortion, 
or  if  a  child  be  lK)rn,  and  die  either  immediate^  or  in  a  few  days  after 
birth,  or  remain  puny  and  weak;  or  if  man  and  wife  do  not  agree;  or 
a  man  cannot  obtain  employment ;  or,  if  in  service,  it  prove  unprofit- 
able to  him.     When  sucn  misfortune  befalls  any  one  (male  or  female), 


*  After  the  connnencemeiit,  which  is,  ''In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  sod 
^  compmisionate,**  it  compriiei  merely  the  names  of  genii. 

t  Nahown^  (lit.  bathing)  signiAes  in  ita  more  extended  sense,  and  as  nsnaUr  made 
nse  of  to  express,  the  bathing  a  person  with  water,  accompanied  bj  the  reading  of  some- 
Wng,  aQff  tfte  observance  of  certain  fnrm^  and  cerf'monie^. 

nh 
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it  becomes  neceBsary  for  him  or  her  to  have  Uie  ceremony  of  Nakowm 
performed,  or  to  give  the  fairy  tubuq^  with  a  view  of  caoiing  sooh 
circumstances  to  take  a  favourable  turn. 

The  viewing  of  Unjun  and  Ilazirai  are  used  to  aaoertain  thina 
unknown ;  whereas  NaJunon  is  employed  for  removing  known  er^ 
such  as  devilsi  Ac. 

Nahawn  is  practised  by  Seeanasj  (oonjuror^,)  alias  MoMas^  and 
Purrte-xcaleea  (fairy-women). 

Tlie  method  of  performing  it  by  the  former  is  as  follows  : 

They  take  water  from  seven  or  nine  diifercnt  places,  sueh  as 
wells,  rivers,  seas,  &c.  put  it  into  a  new  earthen  pot,  together  witb 
a  few  of  the  leaves  of  seven  or  nine  of  the  followmg  dimBrent  traet 
and  plants,  viz.  of  the  pomegranate,  guava,t  lime,  orange,  WH)ograA 
chmmbauleej^  subzayi  nuxynluiee,^  dou:nay^*  mtir«Hi,tt  ffoaUkentt€^i%  A 
gayndj\%  read  once  over  it,  if  intended  for  the  removal  of  tlie  devfl,  J 
enchantment,  Ac  the  Soora^e-Eea^eefi  (cliap.  xxxvi),  or  the  IAmichi-  ^ 
mil  (chap.  Ixxiii.)  ;  and  if  for  bukht  kliolna  (changing  one's  bad  lock), 
the  Soora-e^Innafut-huna  (c\\m.  xhiii)  blow  upon  the  water,  and 
set  it  aside.  Thcrv  then  place  m  front  of  the  patient  a  human  6giire 
(vide  note,  p.  252),  or  that  of  lftnnoman,|  ||  in  length  between  aipcn 
and  a  cubit,  made  of  maash  kay  ata  ;Y1[  tie  to  its  neck  one  end  of  a 
cord  formed  of  three  kinds  of  coloured  thread,  and  the  other  to  the 
patient's  waist  or  neck,  before  whom  they  deiK>sit  the  hdeqa  of  s 
sheep,  cocoa-nuts,  two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers,  some  VknUtmaj 
hungruaxiy  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  a  sheep,  or  a  fowl ;  and  taking 
nine  limes,  they  repeat  the  aei-ool-koarsee  over  each,  and  divide  Ibem 
into  two,  placed  on  the  head,  shouldern,  loins,  back,  knees,  and  fiwt 
of  the  patient,  respectively ;  then  l>athe  him  with  the  above  mentioned 
pot  of  water.  In  bathing,  they  necessarily  flig  the  place  a  little,  to 
allow  of  the  water  being  abM)rl)ed  into  tlie  earth ;  for  shonld  any 
other  person  happen  to  put  his  foot  on  the  water,  the  i 


*  Lit.  a  learned  nun,  a  doctor, 
t  Piidinm  pyrifvruin,  I.in. 

^  Jaiminnm  vndnlatnm,  Lin.  i  the  Uiivy-Icflfrd  jcufiaminc. 
f  Vitex  crifolia,  Tel  jasminam  grandifl«»ra,  Lin.  CaUlonian  jasmine,  or  jc 
the  three  leafed  or  fixf  lealed  chiifte  tree. 

I  Ocimnm  baailicmm,  Lin.  -,  the  hafilic  baAil. 

5  LawMnia  tpinoM,  Lin. ;  the  pricklj  lawionia,  Ivente,  Kaileni  privet,  or  Hcua 

**  Artemisia  anttriara,  Lin.  ;  Southern wiiod.  Old  man.  or  Lad'»  love. 

tf  Origanum  marjorant.  Lin. ;   nwcrt  niArjiinun. 

tt  Chrjsanthcmnm  indiriim,  Lin.  ;  Chiifttmas  llu«cr 

f  §  Tagctcs  erccta,  Lin. ;   Indian  or  African  marigold. 

V  One  of  the  Ilindtio  dtitici,  having  the  f'urm  of  •  man  but  the  head  ot  a  «OBliri 

^^  Fliinrof  maaOi.  IMia«c<t!u*  mtx   Ltn    .ji  liU'L-gram. 
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tune  would  befall  him  as  did  the  patient :  for  this  reason,  they  usually 
perform  the  ceremony  near  the  water^edge  or  in  a  garden. 

Nahown  is  performed  on  the  three  first  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  or  Thursdays  in  the  month.  On  the  last  of 
which  they  pour  three  new  fo/a-fuls  of  water  on  the  patient ;  one  on 
his  head,  the  second  on  his  right  shoulder,  the  third  on  his  left,  and 
dash  the  lota  to  pieces  on  the  ground  in  front  of  him. 

Immediately  after  the  bath,  they  tie  to  the  neck,  upper  arm,  or 
waist  of  the  patient,  the  particular  magic  square  for  casting  out  the 
devil,  or  removing  the  misfortune  which  besets  him. 

The  purree  (fairy)  iialiown  is  well  known  among  women,  and  is 
performed  by  purree-walee  (fairy- women),*  who  are  few  in  number. 

The  aVhara  (fairy  assembly)!  ^^  ®*<5h  of  them  usually  meets 
on  Thursdays  or  Fridays  ;  either  during  the  day,  or  at  night.  It 
takes  place  as  follows : 

They  suspend  a  chandnee  (canopy)  to  the  ceiling  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  spread  a  beautiful /wr^A  (carpet)  on  the  floor.  He  purree- 
tMi/€«- woman  puts  on  a  clean  suit  of  some  superb  dress,  red  or  white, 
applies  sundul  to  her  neck,  and  maynlulee  to  her  hands,  (which  latter 
is  washed  off  after  her  hands  have  become  red,)  adorns  herself  with 
flowers,  and  applies  uttur  to  her  clothes,  hajul  or  soorma  to  her  eyes, 
and  meeeee  to  her  lips  and  teeth.  The  necessitous,  and  those  women 
possessed  with  demons,  &c.,  and  spectators  (females),  having  bathed 
and  dressed  themselves  in  good  clothes,  assemble  at  her  house ;  while 
damneeaxis  playing  sing  fairy-songs.  Then  the  fairy  woman  causes 
the  (uayb-walee  (or  possessed)  woman  to  be  seated  in  front  of  her  on 
either  kind  of  tuhuq. 

Purree  hay  iubuq  (or  fairy-trays\  I  may  observe,  are  of  two 
kinds  :  the  one  called  p'AooZ  ka  tubug  (or  the  flower-tray),  consisting 
of  a  s(juare  white  cloth  spread  on  the  ground,  on  which  are  arranged 
in  a  circle,  flowers,  eunduly  ood^  aheerj  pan-eooparee^  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds ;  in  the  centre  of  which  the  fairy  woman  sits  :  tiie  other,  mayway 
ka  tubuq  (or  the  fruit- tray),  hereafter  to  be  described,  p.  261. 

After  she  has  sat  there  awhile  the  fairies  descend  upon  her.  She 
then  becomes  distracted,  and  on  hearing  the  sound  and  harmony  of 
music,  becoming  intoxicated  with  delight  she  dishevels  her  hair,  and 
sitting  on  her  knees  or  cross-legged, f  moves  and  whirls  her  head 
round  and  round ;  and  taking  hold  of  her  own  lon^ocks,  brushes  the 

*  t.  e.  Women  who  have  fairiei  nnder  their  control. 

t  They  believe  that,  on  this  occasion,  aU  the  hosts  of  fairies  are  present,  though 
invisible. 

X  Literally,  sitting  on  two  or  foor  knees  ;   as  do-zanoo,  is  kneeling  on  two  knees 

and  sitting  npon  the  feet  behind  ;  char-zanoo,  or  sitting  on  fonr  knees,  signifies,  sitting 

cross-legged. 
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patient  with  it  two  or  three  times.  The  latter  then  becomes  affected 
with  the  contagion  J  and  rcvoJves  her  head  in  a  Biinilar  manner.  At 
this  June  tore  J  eitlier  she  or  the  fairy -woman*  appoints  the  number  of 
nahowns  or  ittbuqs  that  the  patient  r^iquires,  the  places  where,  the  day 
of  the  month  when,  and  whether  in  tho  day  or  cveningj  morning  nr 
midnight,  they  they  ai'e  to  take  |>Iaec  ;  and  acciordingly  the  same  takes 
place  at  tho  hour  so  fixed.  After  whicli  thoy  either  sit  ninte,  or  lay 
themselves  down  for  a  short  time  and  then  get  np  again.  Tins  they 
continue  to  do,  singing  and  playing  for  two  or  three  watehes  of,  or  all 
tJie  night.  The  moment  a  fairy  besetii  the  fairy-woman,  ahe  com- 
mences whirUng  her  head  round  j  and  when  it  leaves  her,  she  rests 
herself  a  little  by  laying  down. 

There  are  altogether  foui1;een  purremn  latf  ak^hara^  (fairy  ^^-^ 
semhlios)  ;  and  the  fairy-woman  acts  according  to  the  particular  kind 
of  fairy  that  has  posaesyetl  her-  For  instance,  if  the  shadow  of  ft 
fairy  belonging  to  Rajah  Indra's  Ak'hara  falls  upon  her,  she  tie« 
g^oougroos  to  her  anklesi  and  begins  dancing  \  if  that  of  Gend  Bad- 
shaJi,  or  Seekundur  Badsliah  or  others,  she  puts  on  a  suit  of  men's 
clothes,  such  as  vkpitgree^  wjmnoy  or  an  ungurh  Jm^  a  doputta^  &c.  which 
were  previously  deposited  on  tlie  tubnq^  and  taking  a  kutar  (dagger) 
in  her  handj  she,  as  if  stroking  and  twisting  her  whiskers,  pretend* 
to  be  angi^y,  and  with  a  loud  voice  addresses  the  woman  after  tlio 
manner  following :  ''  I  say,  thou  fool  of  a  woman,  thou  coquette j 
^^  Iiast  thou  forgotten  me  and  created  another  ?"  To  ^  hieh  the  other 
replies,  in  a  humiliating  tone ;  **  Jfeean,*'  (or,  my  friend)  ''  I  am 
**  your  self-same  devoted  old  slave  ;  and  have  repeatedly  made  known 
"  my  situation  to  your  wife^  probably  she  has  forgotten  to  men  Hon 
"  it  to  yon."  She  tlien  says  :  *'  No  one  has  informed  me  of  it ;  but^ 
**  since  such  is  the  case  as  yon  state,  I  forgive  you."  Tlien  laugh- 
ing heartily,  she  pelts  the  woman  with  some  kind  of  flower,  fruit,  or 
her  oogal^  which  the  latter  with  great  faith  takes  up,  and  either  eat» 
or  retain?^  by  her*  Thus  they  continue  whirling  round  tlieir  heads 
and  burning  incense ;  and  during  the  ceremony,  those  who  desire  any 
thing,  state  their  wishes ;  such  as,  inquire  whether  their  friends  at 
such  or  sucii  a  place  are  in  goe>d  liealth  or  not,  and  when  tlicy  intend 
returning  ;  or,  whether  they  are  unwell ;  and  if  so,  whether  their 
disease  is  that  of  the  shadow  of  a  demon  having  fallen  upon  tliem^ 
or  is  a  corporeal  affection^  According  to  the  advice  of  the  fairy- 
woraan,  the  inquirers  employ  the  remedies  |)rescribed,  with  a  firm 
belief  in  their  efficacy.  Some  of  the  females  who  venerate  these 
fairy- women,  at  tho  time  of  their  whirling  their  heads  wave  a 
mQorch'hul  or  a^andkendiief  over  themj  or  cool  tiiem  by  fanning. 
Sometimes  the  fMry-women  being  gratified,  give  a  little  of  the  refiise, 
&c.  to  their  believers  in  eat ;  who^  on  partaking  of  it,  likewise  per- 
chance become  intoxicated,  ami  commence  swinging  their  heads  for  a 
while  an<l  lay  themselves  down  ;  after  a  few  minutes,  tliey  awake  and 
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sit  up.  The  obiect  of  the  fairy-women  in  moving  iheir  heads  about, 
is  merely  to  exhibit  before  other  females,  their  powers  of  working 
miracles,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  fiuth  in  them.  They  never  per- 
form it  in  presence  of  men. 

Sensible  and  respectable  women  not  only  do  not  sanction  sndt 
ceremonies  being  performed,  but  consider  it  improper  even  to  witness 
them. 

Sometimes,  women  who  desire  something,  or  tiiose  possessed  of 
devils,  instead  of  going  to  the  fairy-woman's  cJc^hara^  send  for  her  to 
their  own  houses,  and  give  her  the  flower-tray  {vide  p.  259),  when 
she  sits  on  it  and  whirls  herself,  as  well  as  causes  the  woman  beset 
with  the  demon  to  whirl,  as  before  described,  and  replies  to  the  qaes- 
tions  put  to  her  by  those  who  desire  to  know  any  tiling,  and  make 
arrangements  regarding  the  maywmj  kay  tuhuqs  or  nahmona. 

The  maytcay  ha  tubuq  (fruit^tray)  is  as  fdllows.  They  place  on  a 
fursh  all  kinds  of  fruits  fresh  and  dried,  sixteen  dishes  of  meetha  polaooy 
sixteen  small  earthen  jugs  oi  goor-'shurhUj  seventeen  earthen  plates 
of  Vheefj  seventeen  earthen  pots  of  milk,  shwrhU^  pooreeaa^  two  laxtte 
platters  of  tii  and  rice  soaked  in  syrup  made  oigoor  (or  coarse  sugar), 
mto  which  thev  put  Vhopra^  almonds  and  dates  slioea,  and  poppy-seedy 
flowers,  iundxuj  pan^woparee  ;  a  mushroo^  or  90oa^e  eezar,  or  a  bihngaj 
and  a  red  damnee^  a  choleej  a  nugday  ka  jora^  or  green  bungreeaxxsj  and 
a  pair  of  shoes,  together  with  some  rupees,  and  sit  up  all  night  singing 
and  plftying,  the  uury-woman  moving  her  head  as  before  detoued. 

Early  on  the  morning  following,  the  fairy-woman,  after  repeat- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  fairies,*  performs  sijdah  (prostration),  and 
takes  a  few  of  the  above  fruits,  and  a  little  of  all  the  other  articles, 
with  all  the  green  bunyreeansy  put  them  on  a  large  platter,  covers  them 
over  with  a  kooBSoom  (red  or  saffron-coloured)  hanakerchief,  and  takes 
them  to  the  bank  of  some  river  or  tank.  &c ;  and  there  deposits  them 
as  the  share  of  the  fairies.  After  which  she  distributes,  by  way  of  a 
sacred  relic,  a  little  of  every  thing  to  all  present,  and  walks  off  home 
with  the  remainder,  together  with  the  suit  of  clothes. 

Tlie  fairy- woman's  nahoum  is  as  follows.  They  take  seven  new 
earthen  pots,  fill  them  with  tiie  water  of  seven  or  nine  wells,  nut  into 
them  a  tew  of  the  leaves  of  seven  or  nine  species  of  trees,  ana  having 
spread  a  red  (koossoom)  coloured  handkerchief  over  each,  set  them 
aside.  They  then  seat  the  woman  beset  with  the  fairy  on  a  stool, 
and  while  four  women  hold  a  AaoMoom-coloured  handkerohief  by  way 

*  By  waj  of  specimens  of  the  names  of  fiuries,  sad  to  exhibit  the  fooUshneei  of 
theae  women,  this  teacher  of  A.  B,  C.  will  here  insert  the  names  of  a  few  of  th«n  ;  t.  §. 
red  fairy,  green  fairy,  yellow  fairy,  earthy  ftiry,  fieiy  fairy,  tiger  fairy,  hoor  (*»  virgin 
of  Paradise)  fairy,  emerald  fury,  diamond  fUfy,  «nd  so  forth. 
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of  a  canopy  over  the  patient's  head,  the  fiuiy-woman  with  her  own 
hands  pours  tJio  water  contained  in  tlie  pots  through  the  canopy  <ni  hir ; 
she  also  divides  the  limes  as  before  described,  p.  258. 

Tliat  done,  she  t«akes  her  to  the  brink  of  some  tank,  river,  Aa, 
and  there  bathes  her.  During  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  some 
one  of  the  fairies  descends  on  tlie  fair}'-woman,  wlio,  becoming  in 
consequence  beset  by  her,  commences  swinging  in  a  standing  positaon ; 
and,  while  women,  in  rapid  succession  fill  smaller  earthen  pots  with 
water  out  of  the  larger  ones  and  hand  to  her,  she  nouring  it  on  the 
affected  individual,  calls  out  to  herself,  *^  Catch  hola  of  the  poUntod 
^'  shadow  that  is  upon  her,  bind  it,  and  banish  it  to  Mount  Qaf,*  and  im* 
^*  prison  it  there  and  bum  it  to  ashes."  Atsucha  critical  juuctiure,  shoold 
the  women  be  tardy  in  haiiding  her  the  water,  she  stares  them  in  the 
face,  and  in  a  pcremptor}'*  tone  remarks,  ^^0  ye  anfortunatOyt  i^ 
^^  wretches),  what  evils  have  come  upon  you  ?  I  shall  entirely  aiuiini* 
'^  late  you.  Give  water  quickly.  I  shall  beat  immediately  with  ahoet 
'<  the  |M>IIuted  wretch  that  is  upon  her,  and  exterminate  it.**  At  inch 
language  these  women  become  dreadfully  terrified,  and  hand  to  her 
the  water  as  fast  as  they  can ;  when  she,  having  poured  water  snffi- 
ciently,  according  to  her  wishes,  repeats  the  names  of  some  of  the 
demons,  fairies,  £?.,  blows  upon  her,  and  putting  a  dry  sait  of  dothoi 
on  her,  waves  a  black  cock  or  hen,  Ac.  over  her,  and  gives  it  away  aa 
a  sacrifice  for  her  welfare.  The  fairy-woman  then  takes  three  dimr- 
ent  coloured  silk  or  cotton  thread,  either  plain  or  twisted,  and  forms 
aumdaj  that  is,  she  forms  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  knots  on  it  The 
lloollas  or  Seeanas  in  making  each  knot,  reaiid  some  incantation  or 
other  over  it,  and  blow  ufion  it ;  and  when  finished,  it  is  fastened  to 
the  neck  or  np|)cr  arm  of  the  patient;  but  these  fairy  women  are  an 
illiterate  class  of  people;  many  of  them  do  not  so  much  as  know  the 
name  of  God.  Having  merely  made  the  knots  on  the  thread,  they  tie 
them  on,  and  depart  with  the  money,  &c. 

During  the  {lerfonnance  of  the  various  ceremonies  above  mention* 
ed,  the  fairy- woman  holds  a  cane  in  lier  hand;  either  one  that  is 
ornamented  by  having  slips  of  silver-leaf,  Ac  wonnd  round  it,  or 
plain.  On  the  <«6ary-dav  stie  nlaces  it  before  her,  and  every  now  and 
then  fumigates  it  witli  tfie  Hmolce  of  benjamin,  occasionally  ubsernng 
to  tlie  bystanders  that  the  cane  appertains  to  the  fairies. 


Of  late  years,  young  men  have  also  commenced  this  ^ 
pretending  tliat  fairies  beset  them  likewise,  and  whirling  their  1 
as  above-mentioned,  contrive  to  make  money.  Nay,  I  nave  heard, 
thattliey  even,  by  various  stratagems  under  this  assumed  practios, 
defile  other  men*s  wives.     They  are  a  disreputable  set. 


MouaC  Q«f.     A  fAbuloos  aoanUin.     Vide  CMwMry 
A  term  used  rrprotchfsUj. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Concerning  the  art  of  detecting  thieves. 

There  are  a  few  excellent  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  by  having 
recourse  to  which  thieves  are  induced  through  fear  to  deliver  up  stolen 
property. 

When  a  person's  property  is  stolen  he  sends  for  a  thief-catcher; 
and  should  he  suspect  any  p^icular  individual ,  he  assembles  toge- 
ther a  few  of  his  neighbours  along  with  that  person.  Then  the  thief- 
catcher  having  besmeared  the  floor  of  an  apartment  with  yellow  or  red 
ochre  or  cow-<lung,  and  sketched  thereon  a  hideous  fiOTre  of  prodigi- 
ous size,  selecting  any  one  from  among  those  employed  in  the  casting 
out  of  devils  (p.  218),  giving  it  four  fiightful  feces  (p.  219,  pi.  no.  3), 
he  places  a  handmill  in  the  centre  of  it,  having  previously  rubbed 
some  assafoetida  about  the  centre  betwixt  tlie  two  stones.  The  upper 
stone  of  the  mill  is  placed  obliquely,  resting  on  the  pin  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  one,  or  some  cloth  or  flax  is  wound  round  the  pin,  about  the 
distance  of  a  flnger  or  two  from  the  top,  and  on  this  the  upper  stone  rests, 
so  that  it  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the  air  and  not  resting  on  anv  thing. 
He  places  near  the  mill  a  few  fruits,  &c.  bums  frankincense,  and  places 
thereon  a  lighted  lamp,  made  by  burning  oil  in  a  human  skull-cap. 

He  tlien  desires  the  men  and  women  to  go  one  by  one  into  the 
room,  touch  the  centre  of  the  mill,  and  return  to  him ;  adding,  tiiat 
should  none  among  them  be  the  thief,  they  need  not  hesitate  in  so 
doing ;  observing,  "  Behold,  by  the  power  of  my  science  the  stone  is 
**  suspended.  Whoever  is  the  thief,  his  hand  will  be  caught  between 
"  the  stones,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  extricate  it  Nay, 
^^  the  chances  are,  the  upper  stone  will  fall  and  crush  his  hand  to 
*^  atoms."  While  they  clo  this,  the  thief-catcher  sits  in  a  place  by 
himself;  and  as  each  individual  comes  to  him,  he  smells  his  hand,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  have  the  odour  of  assafoetida,  and  then  sends  him 
away  to  a  separate  apartment,  that  they  may  have  no  communication 
with  each  other.  He  who  is  the  guilty  person,  through  fear  of  being 
detected,  will  not  on  any  account  touch  it;  consequently  his  hand  wifi 
not  smell  of  assafoetida,  and  he  must  be  set  down  for  the  thief.  The 
operator  then  takes  him  aside,  and  tells  him  privately,  ^^  I  swear  that 
"  I  will  not  expose  you,  provided  vou  deliver  up  the  article  to  me,' 
"  and  your  honour  will  remain  wholly  unimpeached."  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  should  it  be  a  reputable  man,  he  will  immediately 
confess  it  and  deli^'er  up  the  stolen  goods  ;  if  the  reverse,  he  will  deny 
having  taken  it  and  not  give  it  up. 

A  second  contrivance  is  as  follows :  The  thief-catcher  having  be- 
smeared an  apartment  as  above  stated,  places  therein  a  couple  of  human 
skull-caps,  one  filled  with  milk,  the  otiier  with  ahurbutj  maxes  an  image 
with  flour  paste  and  places  a  lamp  upon  its  head,  and  deposits  a  few 
species  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  front  of  it,  and  thrusts  as  many  small 
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sticks  as  tliere  arc  persons  present  into  the  body  of  tlie  doll ;  then  call- 
iug  the  people  into  tlio  room,  he  bits  moving;  his  lips  as  if  in  the  act  of 
profound  devotion ;  and  asking  ca(*h  liis  name,  hands  to  him  a  stick 
pulled  out  of  the  body,  saying,  '^  Whoever  is  the  thief,  his  stick  will 
*'  undoubtedly  grow  in  length/'  He  then  directs  tlieni  to  go  out  and 
stand  apart  from  one  another,  and  after  a  little  while  to  return  lo  him. 
On  their  return  ho  measures  each  one's  stick  with  one  of  the  standard 
length  in  his  own  possession,  and  finds  that  the  {M^rson  who  is  the  thief, 
through  fear  of  its  increasing  in  length,  has  broken  off  a  niece  of  hity 
in  which  case  he  may  unquestionably  be  considered  tlie  culprit 

But  the  most  effectual  way  of  catching  thieves  is  as  follows  :  In 
the  two  left  hand  s<|nares  of  the  Bubjoinecl  magic  square  write  the 
name  of  tlie  ])ersons  ])resent,  with  those  of  their  fathers ;  thus  : 


Such  a  one. 


4:\ 


4;i 


the  son  of 
such  a  one. 


4.) 


4a 


each  oneV  on  a  separate  ])iece  of  pa)^r ;  fold  them  up  and  enclose  them 
in  boluses  made  of  wheat  flour.  Put  fresh  water  into  a  loiOj  and 
throw  all  the  l)oluses  at  once  into  it  Tlie  ticket  of  the  thief  will  coOM 
up  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Or,  if  the  following  diagram  bo  skeUilioil  on  an  egg  and  buried  in 
a  grave,  the  alxlomen  of  the  individual  who  has  stolen  will  swell,  and 
remain  so,  until  the  egg  is  taken  out  of  the  earth.  In  the  square  is  to 
be  written,  "  May  the  belly  of  him  who  is  the  thief,  through  the 
"  influence  of  this  diairram*,  swell." 


;-. 


The 


\i 


Eirriial 


5  * 


O  Booddtiok !  ffranl  that  the  abdomen  I 
uf  him  whu  hai  Htolen  the  properly  may  i 
Knell  liy  the  iiifliionce  of  thii  «liacrani. 


i     ^ 

8. 


1 
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The  following  verse  of  the  Qoran^  if  written  on  a  green  lime  and 
burnt  in  the  fire  or  buried  in  the  earth,  will  cause  the  ruin  of  the  thief. 
Bather  than  that  he  should  meet  with  so  great  a  calamity,  he  will  de- 
liyer  up  the  stolen  property.  The  verse  translated,  signifies,  "  After- 
"  wards  ho  causeth  him  to  die,  and  layeth  him  in  the  grave ;  hereafter, 
"  when  it  shall  please  him,  he  shall  raise  him  to  life.  Assuredly.  He 
'^  hath  not  hitherto  fully  performed  what  God  hath  commanded  him. 
"  Let  man  consider  his  food,  in  what  manner  it  is  provided.  We 
^*  pour  down  water  by  showers;  afterwards  we  cleave  the  earth  in 
"  clefts,  and  we  cause  com  to  spring  forth  therein," — (Salens  Qoran, 
Edit.  1825,  chap.  Ixxx,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.) 

Again,  if  the  same  verse,  on  his  delivering  up  the  property,  be 
read  over  some  water,  the  latter  breathed  upon  and  given  to  the  thief 
to  drink,  all  his  aflfliction  and  misery  will  vanish. 

Or,  two  persons  are  to  support  a  goglet,*by  tlie  points  of  their 
right  fore-fingers  applied  to  the  projecting  ring  at  the  bottom  of  its 
neck,  on  which  is  to  be  previously  written  the  names  of  the  persons 
one  by  one,  and  the  Soora-e-Eeaseen  read  once  over  it,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  part  where  it  saith,  "  and  he  said,  that  my  people 
"  knew  how  merciful  God  hath  been  unto  me,  for  he  hatn  hignly 
"  honoured  me." — {Salens  Qoran^  chap,  xxxvi,  p.  302  to  bottom  of 
p.  304,  Ed.  1825.) 

When  tlie  name  of  the  individual  who  is  the  Uiief  happens  to  be 
on  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  vibrato  from  side  to  side. 

A  certain  method,  which  1  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  is  this. 
They  apply  some  of  any  kind  of  lamp-black  to  the  bottom  of  a  kusund 
ha  hitora  ;*  and  having  assembled  a  parcel  of  boys,  direct  them  to 
place  their  hands,  one  by  one,  upon  it.  Whatever  boy  it  may  be,  on 
the  placing  of  whose  hands  the  cup  begins  to  move,  the  thiei-catcher 
keeps  liis  hands  upon  those  of  the  boy,  and  says,  "  May  the  cup  move 
'•  towards  him  who  is  tlie  thief;  or,  may  it  go  to  the  place  where  the 
*'  property  is  concealed  ;"  and  Uiere  is  no  doubt,  but  it  will  happen  as 
he  wishes. 

To  try  the  experiment,  this  teacher  of  the  alphabet  had  it  per- 
formed at  liis  own  house,  when  a  girl  had  taken  his  sister's  nuih\  hid 
it  in  a  jam  (drinking  cup),  and  covered  it  with  a  khwanclia  (a  small 
tray).  On  his  sister's  mentioning  to  him  the  circmnstance  of  her  nutK 
having  been  stolen,  and  requesting  him  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
thief,  he  assembled  a  few  boys,  and  having  applied  a  little  lamp-black 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  he  got  them  to  place  their  hands  on  it.  On  one 
of  them  so  doing  the  oip  began  to  move,  when  he  desired  it  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  the  thief,  and  immediately  it  proceeded  to  the  water- 


A  bell-metal  cup  ;  from  kusund,  bell-metal,  and  kutora,  a  cup. 
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closet,  where  they  found  the  girl  hid.  He  then  desired  it  to  proceed 
to  the  spot  where  the  nut/i*  was  concealed,  and  it  went  straight  to  the 
cup  in  which  the  nutli*  was  hidden,  and  there  remained  Btatkm- 
ary.  Many  will  doubtless  not  credit  this ;  but  the  aatbor  eea 
only  say,  that  he  has  stated  just  what  he  had  performed  at  hia  own 
house  and  been  an  eye-witness  to.  People  may  either  believe  it  or 
not,  as  they  please. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Concerning  travelling.^ 

They  say,  that  on  the  day  of  starting  on  a  journey,  the  Rij<U*ml* 
gvb^  should  not  be  in  front  of  the  traveller,  nor  on  his  right,  fait 
either  beliind  or  to  his  loft.  In  the  former  case  the  traveller  wfli 
meet  witli  much  distress,  have  to  endure  many  hardships  and  prif^ 
tions,  and  have  his  property  stolen. 

RijaUool'fnfh  is  also  named  Mnrdan^ool-fiyh,  Tliese  are  a  dtfi 
of  people  who  are  moiint<Hl  on  olou Js,  and  remain  together  each  ^tsf 
in  a  different  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

Some  astrologers  say,  that  there  is  a  planet  name<I  Skookoor^e^ 
Yildooz^  which  is  u  very  bad  one,  and  tliat  if  a  traveller  has  him  eitlier 
in  front  or  to  the  right  of  him,  he  will  suffer  distress,  as  above  stated. 

Tlie  Iiijixl'Ool"\iyh  takes  up  his  abode  in  different  places  on 
different  days  of  the  month  ;  to  ascertain  which,  tables,  couplets,  and 
hemistiches  arc  made  use  of  From  among  these  I  have  selected  and 
described  below  three  tables,  a  couplet,  and  a  hemistich,  that  it  may 
the  more  readily  bo  comprehended.  Tlie  first  tabic  is  the  one  in 
most  general  use. 


*  Vide  note  page  183. 

t  Bi)al-ool'^,  ii  an  invuible  being  which  tuoxtt  in  a  ctrrular  orbit  roaad  the 
world.  Ondiflerrnt  dtyi  hit  station  it  in  dif^'frvnt  |ilacrt.  Hit  iniaencc  oo  Mdi4^ 
ii  eepeciallv  exerted  during;  nine  ghurrets  (or  three  hour^  and  thirty-«ix  fninnlra),  at  IW 
dote  of  that  tith,  or  lunar  iU>  .  aud.  iii  that  ic:cna*.  it  ii  uufortanatr  tu  begift  a 
Journey.— -VAiiA  lltiuUkt.  Dut 
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There  is  also  a  couplet  made  use  of  to  retain  the  above  in  one's 
recollection,  viz. 

East,  on  Saturday  and  Monday  ;  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  West ; 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  North;  on  Thursday,  South  addresfc 
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To  ascertain  the  station  of  the  Rijal^ooUgyhy  some  have  recourse 
mUraj  (hemistich.)  *  The  letters  which  compose  it,  stand  for  the 
rent  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are,  KNJGBAMsh,  KN 
B  M  sh,  repeated  twice,  so  as  to  form  words  which  are  pro- 
ced 

Kunujgin  bamshiriy  kunujgin  bimush, 
Kunujgin  bamshirij  kunujgin  bimusfu 

The     1st  letter  K  stands  for S.E. 

2d  N S.W- 

3d   ....    J  Soutli. 

4th G  West. 

5th B  N.W. 

6th....  A  N.E. 

7th M East 

8th....  sh North. 

9th K S.E. 

10th N S.W. 

nth J  South. 

12th G West. 

13th B  N.W. 

Hth  ....  M  ,  N.E. 
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The  15th  letter  sh  stands  for East 

16th K  North. 

litli JN  ••••••••••••••••   o«£i« 

18tli J  S.W. 

19th G South. 

20th B West 

21st A N.W. 

22d  M N.E. 

23d  sh  East 

24th K North. 

25tli N  S.E. 

26th J  S.W. 

27th G South. 

28th B  West 

29th M N.W. 

30th sh N.E. 

If  a  person  wish  to  proceed  on  a  journey  on  a  Saturday,  he  is  to  eat 
fish  previous  to  starting ;  for  his  wishes  in  that  case  will  soon  be 
accomplished.  If  on  a  Sunday,  should  he  eat  betel-leaf  before  his 
departure,  all  his  undertakings  will  prosper.  If  on  a  Monday,  should 
he  look  into  a  mirror,  he  will  speedily  obtain  wealtL  If  on  a  Tues- 
day, should  ho  eat  coriander  seed,  every  thing  will  happen  agree- 
ably to  his  wishes.  If  on  a  Wednesday,  should  he  eat  duliee  (curdled 
milk),  he  will  return  home  in  good  health  and  with  a  large  fortune. 
If  on  a  Tliursday,  should  he  eat  goor  {jaggree^  or  raw  sugar),  he  will 
return  with  plenty  of  goods  and  chattels.  If  on  a  Friday,  should  he 
eat  dressed  meat,  he  will  retiu*n  with  abundance  of  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVr. 

The  hour  and  day  of  the  month  most  propitious  for  the 
undertaking  of  any  particular  business. 

In  every  monUi  there  arc  seven  evil  days,  on  which  no  good 
work  is  on  any  consideration  to  bo  commenced. 


In  every  Month 
there  arc  seven  Evil      ^ 
Days,  on  which  no       \ 
good  work  it  to  be 
nndertaken.  i 


3d 


5th 


13th 


16th 


2l8t 


24ih 


25th 


Others  say  that  in  every  month  in  the  year  there  are  two  evil 
daySk    Vide  the  annexed  table. 
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Some,  dispensing  with  the  above  tablesy  count  the  days  of  the 
month  on  their  fingers,  beginning  with  the  h'ttle  finger,  considering  it 
as  1/  ihe  ring  finger  2,  the  middle  3j  the  fore-finger  4,  the  thumb  5 ; 
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ilio  litiie,  a^-aiii,  as  6,  and  so  forili.     The  dates  that  lia]ii  cu  to  fall  Ott 
the  inuMltr  fiii<Ter  are  considered  evil.     There  are  altogctlier  six  whidi 

fall  on  it,  viz. 


18tli      ■     S.ir.l  28th 

Of  the  davs  of  the  week,  Mondav,  Wetlnesday,  Tliundav,  and 
Friday,    are  esteemed  ^ood    and  auspicious;    tlie  others  evil.  * 

As  to  the  qualities  of  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  they  have 
already  been  deUiled  in  a  tahle  contained  in  the  chaj iter  treating*  of  the 
hirth    and  naniinnr  of  ^*!n*ldren.     (]k    11-M.) 


CUArTKK    XXXVII. 

Concerning  the  measuring  for,  and  wearing  of  new  clothes; 
the  keeping  of  the  beard,  niustachios,  hair  of  the  head* 
Jcc. ;  the  custom  of  bathing  and  shaving:  and  of  eating  and 
drinking,  &c. 

If  a  person  have  his  nie;i>ure  t^ken  for  new  oluthes  on  a  SuodaVi 
ho  will  be  sorrowful  and  crying.  If  on  u  Monday,  he  will  have  ample 
food  and  provisions.  If  <in  a  Tuesday,  his  clothes  will  l)c  Immt*  If 
on  a  Wednusihiy,  he  will  enjoy  happiness  and  tmnauillity.  If  on  a 
Thnr>day,  it  \\\\\  he  ^ood  and  propitious.  If  on  a  Friday,  it  will  be 
well.  If  on  a  ISaturday,  he  will  exjterience  numerous  troubles  and 
misfortunes. 

Ifonu  put  on  a<tuitof  new  clothes  on  a  Sunday,  he  will  i'X|ierience 
happinesA  and  rase.  If  on  a  Monday,  hi>  elothch  will  tear.  If  on  a 
Tuesday,  even  if  he  htand  in  wat^T  his  elothes  will  euteh  firo.  If  on  a 
We<lnes4|:iy,  he  will  readily  ohtuin  a  new  suit.  If  on  a  TliurMiay,  his 
dress  will  ap|K.'ar  neut  and  elo;;ant.  If  on  a  Friday,  as  lung  as  the 
snit  renlain^  nrw  In*  will  remain  liajipy  and  delighted.  If  on  a  Satur- 
day,  he  will  be  taken  il!. 

If  a  pei*s«in  put  on  a  suit  of  new  ehithes  m  the  morning,  bo  will 
become  wealthy  and  fiirtunnte.  If  at  n(H>n«  it  will  appear  elegant.  If 
at  about  siuiAet.  he  will  Ix^eome  wroteheil.     If  in  the  evening,  he  will 

«''»ntinu<»  ill. 
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The  eezar  should  not  extend  in  length  b^low  the  ankle-joint.  The 
jama  should  reach  down  to  a  little  above  th9  bottom  of  the  uzar.  The 
piigree  should  be  tied,  and  the  two  shumlasy  (or  ends,)  left  wavii^ 
behind.  Some,  however,  have  tlie  latter  dangling  on  the  right  or  I^ 
side.  The  beard  should  be  preserved  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  fist  in 
lengtli.     The  mustachios  should  either  be  cropped  or  shaved  off  clean* 

In  the  huddees  it  is  stated  that,  should  a  peraon  not  preserve  his 
beard,  he  will  rise  at  the  day  of  judgment  with  a  black  face  like  that 
of  a  ho^;  and  if  a  person  keen  mustachios  of  such  length  tliat  in  the 
act  of  drinking  he  wet  them,  the  water  of  the  hotoz-e-lwcsur*  will  be 
denied  kim,  and  the  hairs  of  them  will  on  the  last  day  become 
like  so  many  spits;  so  that,  if  he  attempt  to  make  siidahj  they 
will  prevent  him ;  and  should  he,  notwithstaiiding,  bend  his  head,  his 
forehead  will  not  reach  the  ground.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to 
prune  the  hair  over  the  lips.  To  remove  the  hair  in  the  armpits  and 
under  the  navel,  to  circumsciso,  and  to  pare  the  nails,  are  five  things 
enjoined  by  Ibraheem  (may  Qt)d  reward  him!),  but  which  our  Pro- 
phet has  not  insisted  upon.  To  preserve  the  hair  over  the  whole  body 
IS  soonnut;  but  to  do  so  on  a  quarter  or  half  the  head  is  improper. 

Of  Gosoo/y  or  Batldng;  i.  e.  simply  Washing;  not  including  the 
four  Qosools  {Baths  or  Purifications y  p.  37)  whidi  are  of  divine  com- 
mand. 

If  a  person  Iwithe  on  a  Sunday,  he  will  experience  afflictioTi.  If 
on  a  Monday,  his  property  will  increase.  If  on  a  Tuesday,  he  will 
labour  under  anxiety  of  mind.  If  on  a  Wednesday,  he  will  increase  in 
beauty.  If  on  a  Tlmrsday,  his  property  will  increase.  If  on  a  Friday, 
all  his  sins  will  be  forgiven  him.  If  on  a  Saturday,  all  his  ailments 
will  be  removed. 

For  Shaving y  four  days  of  the  week  are  preferable  to  the  rest,  vis. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Tlmrsdays,  and  Fridays;  the  other  three  are 
evil  and  inaaspicious. 

The^^A  of  certain  animals  is  lawful,  whilst  that  of  others  unlaw- 
ful for  food. 

In  the  Kum-ool-duqaeq  and  Shurra  toag-qatea  it  is  written,  that 
among  Quadrupeds :  1.  The  flesh  of  those  that  are  cloven-footed,  that 
chew  the  cud  and  are  not  boasts  of  prey,  is  lawful  food;  such  as  the 
flesh  of  the  shoop,  goat,  deer,  antelope,  hare,  rabbit,  cow,  bull,  female 
or  male  buffalo,  Ac.  2.  Those  which  are  neither  cloven-footed  nor 
chew  the  cud  are  unlawful;  for  example,  the  jackass,  Ac  8.  OtIier», 
which  though  cloven-footed  do  not  chew  the  cud,  having  canine  teeth 
(or  tusks),  or  those  which  merely  have  canine  teeth,  are  unlawful ;  for 
Instance,  the  hog,  wolf,  jackal,  tiger,  bear,  hyadna,  and  the  like. 


•  IIn*oz-e-Kow8ur^  r  fountain  in  Parattise. 


SJ7li  i.iF    UKINKINII. 

Although  Eliinaiii'AKULii  (lit  thcgi^eat  Eemam  or  priest) j  named 
Aboo  Huiiet^tii*  of  Coo  fee,  bus  ]ironouiiced  the  flesh  of  the  hoi'se 
unlawfulj  hb  disciples  have  decided  it  to  be  the  reverse;  therefore 
some  J  eojiceiviiig  it  maki'oo^'\  partake  of  it ;  wliile  the  geuerality  of 
people  esteeming  it  imlawful,  do  not  eat  it 

Of  Birds,  idl  those  that  Reize  their  prey  with  the  claws,  or  wound 
them  with  their  bills,  ai^e  unlawful:  f,  y*  the  shikra  (hawk)  ;  bhyree  (a 
speeica  uf  hawk)  ;  haz  (falcon)  ;  the  kite,  crow\  vuJture,  bat,  king-croWj 
owl,  &c.  Siieh  as  do  not  seize  their  |)rey  with  the  claws,  but  pick  up 
tlieir  food  with  the  bill,  are  lawfiil;  sucli  as,  the  hitgia  (paddy- bird), 
duck,  peacock,  partridge,  qu^il,  goosc^  snipe,  dove,  pigeon^  &c»^ 
Locusts  arc  projjer  for  eating. 

With  respect  to  creeiung  thingSj  all  arc  unlawful ;  as  scorpions, J 
snakes,  earth-worms,  &c. 

Of  thoije  that  livo  in  w^ater,  all  are  unlaw^fulj  with  the  followingl 
oxccptioiis  I  viz.  fish  that  ha^c  sculesj  and  a  few^  without  scales  (&uc$] 
^A^ham^  tuniijoo^  kutChuniaj  &c,  which  are  vmkroo)^  and  w'hieli  donoij 
weigli  less  than  a  dirrum^  nor  more  than  a  viunX  and  a- half*  Tlic  re4^ 
(not  answering  these  conditions)  ai'e  unlawful ;  such  as  ailigatorai 
tui'tles^  frogfi>  crabSy  &c,  Sbriui|>s  however  are  only  "inuh^oo^  and  mar 
be  eaten. 

Fish  found  dead  in  the  water  is  uidawful ;  but,  if  it  be  taken  out 
alive  and  die  afterwards,   the  act  of  taking  it  out  is  equivalent  to  its 

zovbuli,     (Vide  Gloss.) 

DiUNK,  To  drink  shurah  (wine),  ff(^^i^^  bhuntfj  iarety  a/eemf 
(opium),  miidudj  c/mrs^  boza^  (or  fermented  liquors,)  majoon^§  audi 
many  other  j^uch  intoxicating  liquors,  is  unlawful. 

If  bog's-lard,  liowever,  or  any  other  of  the  prohibited  articles  bej 
used  as  medicine  in  diseases,  and  prescribetl  by  a  physician,  when  mJ 
his  opinion  the  patient  cannot  survive  without  tJiem,  it  is  then  lawful] 
to  ha\'e  recourse  to  them  j  but  not  otherwise. 

Water  should  not  be  drank  in  a  standing  position,  except  in  threel 
cases;  viz.  the  water  of  zum-Zi&m  (p.  44),  5i6t*/||-water (p.  145),  and! 
the  water  used  for  tottzoo*  (p.  50.) 


• 


*  The  fotindcrof  tlic  principai  of  tho  fuux'  »c<;ti  of  Mooaulmmui  called  the  Hmnffitu. 
Vide  page  160, 

t  Mukrw,  lit.  abominable;  but  it  refers  bere  to  aujrthing  which  the  Prophet  ab«tUQ^ 
frotti  hlnijielff  y^\  did  tiot  interdict,  to  otheri. 

X  The  fHnn  or  maund  liert:  aUuded  to  is  oqiial  to  forty  seem  or  eighty  pound^^ 

§  Vide  Gkasarj  for  the  ])aitii:utarti  of  theae, 

jl  Water  offered  at  ntiy  time,  gratis  (p.  145)  to  any  persoHf  dupeased  ^^in  the 
*^  uf  God/' 


i 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Concerning  the  affording  consolation  to  the   sick  on  his 
death-bed,  and  the  shrouding  and  burial  of  the  dead. 

Four  or  five  days  previous  to  a  sick  man's  approaching  lus  dis- 
Bohition,  he  makes  out  a  umseega  (t.  e.  a  bond  or  written  aj^reement), 
or  a  wuteeut'fidma  (or  will),  in  favour  of  his  son  or  any  other  person, 
in  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  and  eitlier  delivers  it  to  others 
or  retains  it  by  him.     In  it  he  likewise  appoints  his  executor.* 

When  about  to  expire,  any  learned  reader  of  the  Qaran  is  to  be 
sent  for,  and  requested  to  repeat  with  a  loud  voice  the  Soora^e-vaseefij 
in  order  that  the  spirit  of  tlie  man,  by  the  hearing  of  its  sound,  may 
experience  an  easy  concentration,  f  It  is  said,  that  when  the  spint 
was  commanded  to  enter  the  body  of  his  holiness  Adam  (the  peace  of 
Ood  be  with  him !),  the  soul  having  looked  into  it  once,  ooserved, 
^^  this  is  a  bad  and  dark  place  and  unworthy  of  me  ;  it  is  impossible 
'^  I  can  inhabit  it."  Then  the  just  and  most  holy  God  illnminated 
the  body  of  Adam  with  "  lamps  of  light,**  and  commanded  the  spirit 
to  re-enter.  It  went  in  a  second  time,  beheld  the  light,  and  saw  the 
whole  dwelling  ;  and  said  :  "  Tliere  is  no  pleasing  sound  here  for  me 
^^  to  listen  to."  It  is  generally  understood  £rom  tlie  best  works  of 
the  mystics  of  tlie  East,  that  it  was  owing  to  tliis  circumstance  tliat 
the  Almighty  created  music.  The  holy  spirit  on  hearing  the  sound  of 
this  music  became  so  delighted,  that  it  entered  Adam's  body.  Com- 
mentators on  the  Qoran^  expositors  of  the  Huddeet  and  divines  have 
written,  that  that  sound  resembled  that  produced  by  the  repeating  cS 
the  Soara-e^t/aseefi ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  read  at  the  hour  of 
death  the  Soara-e-i/aseeny  for  tlie  purpose  of  tranquillizing  the  soul. 

The  Kulma-f'tyeeb^  as  well  as  the  Kulma^'shuhadutj  are  also 
read  with  an  audible  voice  by  those  present  They  do  not  require  the 
patient  to  read  them  himself,  as  at  such  a  time  he  is  in  a  distreaaiiig 
situation,  and  not  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  repeat  the  kuhaa.  Moat 
people  lie  insensible  and  cannot  even  speak,  but  the  pious  retain  their 
mental  faculties  and  converse  till  the  very  last. 

The  following  is  a  most  serious  religious  rule  (lit  decision), 
amongst  us ;  m.  that  if  a  person  desire  the  patient  to  repeat  the  hulma^ 
and  the  sick  man  expire  without  being  able  to  do  so,  his  faith  ia  con- 
sidered dubious ;  wliilst  the  man  who  directed  liim  so  to  do,  thereby 

*  Moosnlmans  odI^  require  one  executor. 

t  Or  death  ;  for  thej  conceive  that  the  Uving  principles  of  the  whole  fysten  become 

runctiutratcd  and  shut  up  in  the  head;  when  death  is  the  consequence. 


incurs  gitiit.  It  is  Uierefore  begt^  tliat  iiie  sitters-by  read  it,  iit 
anticipation  of  the  hope  that  the  sick  man,  by  lienniig  the  sound  of  it, 
may  bring  it  to  his  recolJectioii,  and  repeat  it  eitlier  aloud  or  in  his 
own  mi  ad. 


In  genera!  j  when  a  person  is  on  the  jwint  of  d-eatli,  they  pour 
ghurhd  matle  of  sugar,  &<!,  doy^n  !iis  throat j  to  facihtate  the  exit  of 
the  vital  spark  ;  and  some  among  the  great  snbstitutej  though  rarelyi 
the  water  of  t!ie  zum-zum  (vide  note  pi,  44)- 

The  moment  the  spirit  has  fled  the  mouth  is  closed  ;  because^  if 

left  open,  it  would  present  a  ti isagrceable  spectacle.  The  two  great 
toes  are  brought  in  conTact  and  fastened  together  wkh  a  thin  slip  of 
cloth,  to  prevent  the  legs  renin ining  afmrL  They  bum  ood  or  oad 
bailee  near  the  corpse.  Shouhi  the  individual  have  died  in  the  evening, 
the  shrouding  and  burial  takes  place  before  mid  nig!  it :  if  he  die  at  a 
later  hour,  or  should  tho  articles  required  not  be  procurable  at  that 
late  hour,  he  is  burietl  eai'ly  on  the  following  morning,  Tlje  sooner 
the  sepulchral  rites  are  performed  the  better;  ftir  it  is  not  profter  Iq 
keep  a  cor[>se  long  in  the  Iiouse,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  he  wa^  a 

food  man,  the  sooner  he  is  buried  the  more  quickly  willhereaek 
eaven  j  if  a  bad  man,  he  should  be  speetlily  buriefl,  in  onier  that  bis 
unhappy  h>t  may  not  fall  upon  others  in  the  house ;  as  also  that  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  may  not,  by  beholding  the  corpse,  w*eep  too 
much  or  go  without  food. 

There  are  male  and  female  gussalan  or  moorda-sho^*  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  wash  and  sliroud  the  cor[ise  for  payment  Sometime^ 
however,  tlie  relatives  do  it  themselves^ 

In  undertaking  tlte  opeimtion  of  washing,  they  dig  ^a  hole  in  tlie 
earth  to  ixjceive  the  water  used  m  the  process,  and  j  re  vent  its  g^a^ead- 
ing  over  a  largo  surface,  as  sonie  men  and  women  «onsjde^  it  bad  to 
tread  on  such  water.  Then  they  place  tho  corpse  on  a  bed-^  country- 
cot^  plank,  or  straw*  Some  wtsmen^  wdio  ai^  particular  in  these 
matters  J  aro  afraid  even  to  venture  near  the  plaee  where  the  body  has 
been  washed.  Having  3trip])ed  the  ««»rp^  and  laid  it  on  its  back, 
with  ita  head  to  the  East  and  feet  to  ilie  Wc8t,t  they  cover  it  witli  a 
^loth  reaching,  if  it  be  a  man,  from  the  navel  to  the  ealve-s  of  the  legs  ; 
if  a  woman,  extending  from  the  chest  to  the  feet ;  and  wash  it  with 
warm  or  with  cold  w^ater.  They  raise  the  body  gently  and  rub  the 
abdomen  four  or  five  times j  then  pour  plenty  of  water  and  wash  off  all 
the  dirt  and  filth  with  soap,  stekaykaef^  or  reefha^  by  means  of  flocki 
of  cotton  or  cloth  ;  after  which,  laying  tlie  body  on  the  sides,  they 
wash  them  ;  then  the  back,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  but  yentiy^ 
l>ecause  life  having  but  just  departed,  tlie  body  is  still  warm  and  not 
insensible  to  pain.  After  this  they  wa?ih  and  clean  it  well,  so  that  no 
offensive  smell  may  remain^     They  never  throw  water  into  the  nostrils 

*  Lit.  Biuhcrs*  or  corpse- w as Ueji. 
t  Towirdi  the  Kauha. 
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or  moath,  but  clean  them  with  wet  wicks  of  cloth  or  ootton.  After 
that  they  perform  wuzo(>  (p.  49)  for  him  ;  i. «.  they  wash  his  mouthy 
the  two  upper  extremities  up  to  the  elbows,  make  mueah  (p.  49)  on 
his  head  aud  tlirow  water  ou  his  &et ;  these  latter  oonstitating  the  four 
parts  of  the  wiizoo  ceremony  ordered  by  God.  They  then  put  some 
camphor  and  bayi^-hay  pdty*  with  water  into  a  new  large  earthen 
])oty  and  with  a  new  earthen  budknee  tliey  take  out  water  and  pour  it 
three  times,  first  from  the  head  to  the  feet,  then  from  the  right  shoul- 
der to  the  feet,  lastly  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  feet  Every  time 
that  a  budhna  of  water  is  poui'ed,  the  kulfna^e-ihiAadtU  is  repeatedy 
either  by  the  person  washing  or  by  another.  The  Kulma^e'^hHhadut 
is  as  follows;  Ush-hud^da-'Unna  la  il-laba  iltaylaha  vmhduhoo  la 
shureequ-lahoo  wo  us/i-Imddoo-unna  Mohummudun  abduhoo  too  nun 
soolluhoo :  that  is,  ^^  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  save  God, 
^^  who  is  the  One  and  has  no  co-equal ;  and  I  bear  witness  tibat 
^^  Mohummud  is  his  servant,  and  is  sent  from  him." 

These  ceremonies  conjoined  ^e  called  g0MK>Z  or  bathing,  f 
Having  bathed  tlie  body  and  wiped  it  diy  with  a  new  piece  of  doth, 
they  put  on  the  shroud.  The  Austin,  or  shroud,  consists  of  three 
pieces  of  cloth  if  for  a  man,  and  five  if  for  a  woman.  Those  for  men 
comprise  Ist.  a  loong  or  eezar^X  reaching  from  the  navel  down  to  the 
knees  or  ankle-joints.  2d.  Called  ^qumeesj  koorta^  alfa^  or  furukuni^ 
its  length  is  from  the  neck  to  the  knees  or  ankles.  8d.  A  luffafa^ 
or  sheet,  from  above  the  head  to  below  the  feet.  Women  have  two 
additional  pieces  of  cloth ;  one  a  seenolmnd  (lit  breast-band),  extend* 
ing  from  the  arm-pits  to  above  the  ankle-joints ;  the  otiier  a  damneey 
which  encircles  the  head  once  aud  has  its  two  ends  dangling  on  each 
side. 

*  Leaves  of  the  Ih;^^  or  Iiidiau  plam  tree.    (Zugrphas  jiyaba,  Lin.) 

t  it  ift  thus  described  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  All,  vol.  i.  pw  ISO.  *<  The  dead  bodj  of  a 
**  MussAlmsD,  in  about  six  hours  after  life  is  extinot,  is  placed  in  a  eoffln  and  flOATflgrad 
^  to  the  place  of  burial,  with  parade  suited  to  the  rank  ha  heldin  lila.  A  lent  or  kaamht^ 
^  (screen)  is  pitched  in  a  con? enient  plaee  where  waltr  is  availabla  near  tbo  toBib»  Ut 
**  the  purpose  of  washing  and  preparing  the  dead  body  for  intennanl  Thej  tako  the  bo^ 
*^  out  of  the  oofBn  and  thoioughlj  bathe  it.  When  dry,  they  rub  poondad  eamphor  on 
**  tlie  hands,  feet,  knees,  and  forehead,  the«ie  parts  having,  in  the  method  of  proatratiiig^ 
**  at  prayer,  daily  touched  the  ground.  The  body  is  then  wrapped  neatly  in  a  wiodiBf  «> 
**  sheet  of  neat  calico^  on  which  has  been  written  partiealar  chapters  of  the  JBAarmm. 
**  The  religious  man  generally  prepares  his  own  winding-sheet,  keeping  it  always  loa^JV 
"  and  occasionally  taking  out  the  monitor  to  add  another  Terse  or  chapter,  as  the  traii^ 
**  €ff  thought  may  have  urged  at  the  time."^ 

{  A  piece  of  cloth  extending  from  the  narel  to  the  ankles,  and  whidi  is  torn  ki  tbr 
middle  up  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds.  The  two  divisions  cover  the  legs  and  are  tucked 
under  them  on  each  side  ;  the  upper  part  left  entire,  covers  the  forepart  of  the  pelvis^ 
The  sides  are  tucked  under  on  each  side,  and  the  corners  tied  behind. 

§  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  with  a  dit  made  in  the  middle,  throngh  which  the* 
head  Is  passed,  and  drawn  down  before  and  behind. 
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Tlio  niannor  of  sIiroii(lin<T  h  as  follows:  Having  placed  tba 
sliroiidA  on  a  new  mat  and  fuinigiitotl  tlicni  with  the  smoke  of  bemfm 
Minj  and  a|)|>h'ed  w  thorn  abeerj  vtinry  or  god-ab  (roM-water),  the 
luffafa  18  8i)i*ead  first  on  tlic  mat,  over  it  the  loong  or  eexaty  and 
above  that  the  qnmee^  ;  and  on  tho  latter  the  s^na-bund,  If  it  be  A 
woman,  the  damnce  is  ke|>t  $M*|)arato  and  tied  on  afterwards.  TIm 
cor|»se  must  1x3  oarerully  bron<rlit  hy  itself  from  tlie  place  where  it 
was  bathed,  and  hiid  on  the  shrouds.  JSaorma  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  eves  with  a  U»nt  made  of  \m\ier  rolle<l  u|>,  with  a  cKh^tUa  (ring), 
or  with  a  piee^  and  camphor,  to  seven  places ;  viz.  on  tlie  forehead 
including  the  nose,  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  on  the  knees  and  graat 
toes  ;  after  which  the  different  shrouds  are  t4)  l)e  ]>ro])erly  put  on  one 
afler  another  as  they  lay.  The  colour  of  the  shi*oud  is  to  be  white ; 
no  other  is  admissible  It  is  of  no  conso<pience,  however,  if  a 
coloureil  cloth  is  sproiid  over  the  bier  or  8tindoo*j^  (t.  e,  coffin ;  lit 
trunk),  for  that,  afl<^r  the  funeral,  or  afler  the  fortieth  faUeha^  is 
given  away  to  tlie  fuqe^  who  resides  in  the  burying-ground,  or  to 
any  other  i>erson,  in  charity. 

Previous  to  shrouding  the  body,  they  tear  shrctls  from  the  clofths 
for  the  pur|K)se  of  tying  them  on  :  and  after  shrouding  tlie  body,  Umj 
tie  one  band  above  the  head,  a  second  below  the  feet,  and  a  third 
about  the  chest ;  leaving  about  six  or  seven  fingers^  breadth  of  clolh 
above  the  head  and  l>elow  thefret,  to  admit  of  tiie  ends  lieing  faatened. 
Should  the  relict  of  the  deceased  U;  preiseiit,  they  undo  the  cloth  of 
the  head  and  shew  her  his  face,  and  get  her,  in  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  to  remit  the  dowry  which  he  had  Mettled  ufKin  lier ;  hot  it 
is  prcf«*rable  that  she  remit  it  while  he  is  still  alive.  Should  the  wifisy 
owing  to  journeying,  be  at  a  distance  from  him,  she  is  to  remit  it  oo 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  demise.  Should  his  mother  be  pre- 
sent, she  likewise  says,  *'  the  inilk  with  which  1  suckled  tlieo  I  fiVel^ 
"  l>estow  on  thee  f'f  but  this  is  mendy  a  custom  in  this  coantrjr ;  it 
is  neither  enjoine<l  in  l>ooks  nor  by  the  Shurra.  Then  they  pboe  on 
the  corpse  a  phool-kay  chndiiur  (flower-sheet),  or  morelv  wreathe  of 
flowers  and  some  aberr^  and  offer  fateeha  ;  after  which  iWy  read  the 
iSoora^e^faUrha  once,  and  the  Qoot'liao^ Allah  thn*e  timea,  with  the 
view  of  bestowing  on  the  corpst*  the  rewanis  attached  to  them.  That 
done,  they  take  up  the  body  along  with  the  mat,  and  idaee  it  on  a 
bed  or  country-cot,  and  covering  it  with  split  t»anil)oos,  form  it  aome- 
what  into  the  sha|ie  of  a  dola  (bier) ;  and  if  Uiey  can  affonl  it,  put  it 
into  a  Injx.  Four  fmin  among  the  lu^ar  relations,  every  now  and 
then  relieved  hv  an  etpial  niiinl>er,  carr}'  it  on  their  hhouldera,  aome 
touching  it  witfi  the  hands,  and  all  rcfieating  the   Kulma  ig'teb^  L  «. 

*  Ii  !•  A  square  Inix,  of  ihc  Icni^nh  of  the  curiiM  and  a  jard  in  bnadth.  TMs  Is 
not  liiirifd  with  the  ci>r]»M.  The  latter  ib  uken  oot  aad  bsricd,  and  the  box  biemfct 
home. 

t  A  pcr4nn  who  ha«  snrkul  a  wfiiiiair«  milk  U  rnn^iilcrctl  to  lie  nn<lfr  gmi  obltga- 
i  ftfi'  li«  her  •«  withfiui  i!  hr  rn-i'il  not  hi%i   litnt  -  wh-rh  drhi  «lir  now  rvmita. 
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Z«  UkJuih  Ulaig  lah  Mohummudoor    rusaocl  oollah;    or  the  Kuhna 
shuhadtU  (p.   i19\  or  the  Dwroodj  Mcwlood.     They  proceed  to  the 
manid  (mosque)  barying*groand,  or  an  open  plain,  where  the  owner 
of  tne  corpse,  or  if  he  be  not  present  or  is  unlearned,  any  other  person, 
at  the  request  of  the  relatives,  reads  the  funeral  service.     The  qazee 
(priest)  or  his  na/d>  (deputy)  are  people  appointed  to  read  tiie  funeral 
service  for  such  of  ilie  poor  as  are  friendless.     The  form  of  the  ser- 
vice is  as  follows  :   First,  any  person  calls  out,  as  they  do  in  sum- 
nx>ning  to  daily  prayers,  three  times   Ustalat^e-junaa^a^  u  e.   Here 
beginft  the  prayers  of  the  funeral  service.     On  hearing  the  sound  of 
this,  many  within  hearing  repair  to  the  spot     Then  they  all  stand 
up  m  iiasree  rows,  and  the  eemam  in  front  of  them,  opposite  the  head 
it  the  body  be  that  of  a  mde,  and  in  a  line  with  the  abdomen  if  of  « 
female.     The  funeral  service  contains  four  tukbeert  (creeds),  and  the 
doa  (blessing) ;  all  which,  owing  to  their  prolixity,  are  here  omitted. 
I  shall  merely  describe  the  forms  observed  in  the  reading  of  them. 
The  first  tukbeer.     The  eemam  having  made  the  neeui  (p.  53)  for  the 
fimeral  service,  applies  his  thumbs  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears  (p.  53), 
and  calls  out  AUah-ho  akbur !  then  places  the  right  hand  over  the 
left  a  little  below  the  navel  (as  in  the  act  of  ^^  standing  at  ease''), 
and  the  congregation  do  the  same.     Then,  again,  the  eemam  having 
read  the  doa^  which  is  always  read  without  removing  his  hands,  reads 
the  second  tukbeer^  and  in  like  manner  the  third  and  fourth ;  after 
which  he  calls  out  again  the  words  Allah-ho  akbur j  the  last  time 
adding   Usstdam'O-cdlt/koom'ioo   ruhmut  ooUahay ;    and  turning  his 
face  over  the  right  shoulder,  sufficiently  round  for  the  congregation 
to  see  his  &ce  or  mouth,  and  then  over  the  left  shoulder  in  the  same 
manner  repeats  the  same  words  and  concludes.     The  congregation 
repeat  the  tukbeer  and  sulam  along  with  the  eemam.     After  that  the 
owner  of  the  corpse  calls  out  Book^ut^-am^  *'  permission  to  all"  (t.  e. 
to  depart) ;  meaning,  those  who  are  inclined  to  remain  to  see  the  body 
pot  under  ground  may  do  so,  the  others  may  go  away.     Again,  having 
oBcfredfateeha  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  they  take  the  bier  near  the 
grave,  and  one  or  two  persons,  relatives  or  others,  descend  into  Ae 

Save  to  lay  the  body  down ;  while  two  others  take  the  sheet  that  covered 
e  body,  twist  it  round,  and  lifting  up  the  body  put  it  under  the 
waist ;  then  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  grave  hold  on  by  the  two 
ends,  and  by  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  at  the  head,  with  as  many 
at  the  feet,  hand  the  body  to  the  men  who  had  descended  into  the 
grave.  They  then  lay  the  oody  on  its  back,  with  the  head  to  the  north 
and  feet  to  the  south,  turning  its  face  towards  the  Qibla  (or  Mecca,  t.  e^ 
west) ;  and  after  reading  some  sentence  in  Arabic,  each  person  takes 
uj)  a  little  earth  or  a  clod,  and  having  repeated  over  it,  either  in  his  own 
inind  or  in  a  whisper,  the  whole  of  the  soora  entitl^  Qool^hoo^Allah 
{Qorany  chap,  cxii),  or  this  aet  (verse)  Minha  khuluknakoom  umfeeha 
nao^edokoom  o  minha  nooKhray-jokoom  tarutun  ohkfira ;  i  e.  "  We  creat- 
^  ed  you  of  earth  and  we  return  you  to  earth,  and  we  shall  raise  you 
^*  mi  of  the  earth  on  the  day  of  resurrection,"  pute  the  earth  gent^ 
into  the  grave,  or  haadckit  to  one  of  tfie  penons  wbo  had  deseended 
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into  it  to  deposit  it  round  the  body.    After  that,  having  previomly  to 

burial]  had  a  small  brit»k  or  mud  wall  built  on  each  side  within  the 
grave,  about  a  cubit  and  a  halt'  Jiigh,  leaving  room  c^uffieient  for  laying 
the  body,  tliey  place  planks,  or  slabs  of  stone  or  wood,  or  large  earthen 
pots  resting  on  the  wall  within  the  ^ravc,  cover  them  with  earths 
and  smooth  the  surfarc  over  with  water,  forming  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
tomb.  Some,  after  the  body  lias  been  deposited  in  the  grave j  place 
wood  obliquely  over  it,  one  end  resting  on  t!ie  east  edge  of  the  grave, 
the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  west  side  ;  on  them  they  put  matfli  Ac 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  on  the  body,  and  putting  earth  over 
it  form  it  into  a  tomb.  Some,  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  ^uth 
upon  the  corpse,  form  what  they  call  itbug^lee  (or  hollow,  lit-  arm-pit) 

fravoj  wddcb  consists  in  a  sort  of  a  cave  i^r  hollow  of  the  length  of  the 
ody,  made  on  the  east  side  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  grave, 
into  wbich  they  dej>osit  the  remain^^  and  placing  mats  or  wood  at  tlie 
mouth  of  it  J  fill  the  grave  up  with  earth. 

Some  among  tho  opulent^  during  their  lives,  select  a  suitable  spoil 
somewhere  or  other,  and  have  a  grave  dug  lined  with  brick  and  mor-[ 
tar;  others  have  a  moqhirra  (mausoleum)  built  over  it,  or  merely  M 
square  wall  all  round  it,  and  fill  the  grave  up  with  sand  or  some  kind  I 
of  grain,  generally  wheat  or  paddy.  In  the  latter  case,  they  annualljl 
distribute  the  old  grain  in  charity  and  supply  its  place  with  d6W*| 
When  tliC  owner  dies  they  bury  him  in  it,  and  form  a  taw^ez  witli| 
square  stones  over  it*  Poor  people,  who  cannot  afibrd  the  above  ma* I 
terials,  throw*  the  earth  on  the  body  and  smooth  it  over  with  clay-  Tbai 
object  of  placing  wood,  Ac,  over  the  corpse,  is  to  prevent  the  pressnrol 
of  the  earth  upon  it ;  and  great  men  have  established  this  custom,  to  J 
prevent  the  friends  of  tlie  deceased  from  fancying,  which  tliey  are  apt] 
to  do^  that  the  pressm'e  of  the  earth  was  uncomfortable    to  the  body, I 

In  Hindoos  tan  they  make  the  tombs  of  earth,  broad  at  one  end] 
and  narrow  at  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow's  tail  or  tlie  back  of  i 
fish  *  and  pour  water  on  it  with  a  budhna  in  three  longitudinal  linea,  bo| 

that  it  leaves  an  impression  something  in  this  form  ; 


In  pouring  the  water  they  begin  at  the  feet  and  terminate  at 
head,  where  they  place  the  vessel  i  ti verted,  and  stick  a  twig  of  thei 
suhza^  or  pomegranate-tree,  near  it  into  the  eartli.     In  Arabia  audi 
other  countries  it  is  not  customary  to  pour  water  on  the   grave  ;  but 
if  it  blow  a  hurricane,  or  should  there  be  much  wind,  they  sprinkl#| 
some  water  on  it  to  prevent  the  dust  from  blowing  about* 

After  the  burial  they  ofitir  fateeha  in  the  name  of  the  defunci 
HeUj  as  tliey  return  home,  when  about  forty  paces  from  the  grave, 
they  oS^rJatetham  the  name  of  all  the  dead  in  the  burj'ing^-ground 
conjointly^  which  is  called  daeera  kee  faiceha  (or  the  cemetery /a^Aa). 
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Afc  this  juncture,  it  is  said,  two  angels,  viz.  Moonkir  and  Nukeer, 
examine  the  dead.  Making  him  sit  up,  they  inquire  of  him  who  his 
Ghxl  and  prophet  are,  and  what  his  religion  is.  If  he  has  been  a  good 
man,  be  replies  to  these  queries  ;  if  a  bad  one,  he  becomes  bewildered 
and  sits  mute,  or  mumbles  out  something  or  other.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  angels  severely  torment  him,  and  harass  him  by  means  of  the  ^oorz. 
(p.  193.) 

After  that,  every  one  according  to  his  means,  distributes  wheat, 
rice,  musaoor*  salt,  roteean^  pice^  or  cowries ^  in  charity  to  beggars  and 
fuqeera  (religious  mendicants),  in  the  name  of  the  dead. 

The  people  that  have  remained,  accompany  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  home,  where  they  offer  iieeut  hheyr  kee  fateeha  in  the  name, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  family,  and  console  the  master  of  the  house, 
recommending  to  him  patience  and  comfort,  and  then  take  their  depar- 
ture. Or,  they  are  offered  some  liquid  food,  >uch  as  duliecj  cJikaachy 
or  any  other  food  or  drink  in  common  use  in  the  country,  before  they 
go  home.  Or  some  of  the  relations,  &c.  send  them  the  abovemen- 
tioned  eatables  from  their  houses,  or  bring  them  themselves  for  those 
persons  to  pai*take  of. 

The  rule  for  digging  a  grave  is,  that  if  it  be  for  a  woman,  the 
depth  should  be  to  the  height  of  a  man's  chest ;  if  for  a  man,  to  the 
height  of  the  waist  In  general,  the  grave-diggers  dig  the  m'ave  with- 
out measuring  the  length  of  the  corpse,  allowing  four  or  four  cubits 
and  a-half  for  its  length  and  one  cubit  and  a-half  for  its  breadth.  If 
it  be  intended  for  a  particularly  tall  person,  or  for  children,  they  then 
measure  the  body.  If  they  afterwards,  when  laying  the  body  into  it, 
discover  that  the  grave  is  a  little  too  short  in  length  or  breadth,  the 
illiterate  consider  the  deceased  to  have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  esteem 
the  circumstance  very  unlucky.  They  give  the  grave-digger  from 
eight  annas  to  five  rupees,  according  to  their  means  ;  and  the  wealthy, 
by  way  of  a  present,  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  customary  for  the 
grave-digger,  without  receiving  any  additional  remuneration,  to  plas- 
ter and  smooth  the  surface  of  the  mound  properly  over  the  grave,  which 
he  does  the  day  previous  to  third-dRy^zeearuL  The  burying-ground- 
man,t  (with  the  exception  of  those  corpses  that  have  no  owner,)  never 
allows  a  grave  to  be  dug  without  taking  money,  viz.  from  one  rupee  to 
a  hundred  and  more,  from  and  according  to  the  means,  of  the  parties : 
nay,  he  obtains  his  livelihood  by  this  means.  The  cloth  which  was 
spread  on  the  bier  becomes  his  perquisite.  This,  however,  he  spreads 
on  the  grave  on  every  zeearut-deiy  until  the  fortieth,  when  he  keeps 
it  to  himself.  Some  persons,  independently  of  the  above  cloth,  have 
coloured  cloths  constantly  spread  on  the  grave. 

Poor  people  pay  the  guasalans  (or  those  who  wash  the  corpse) 
the  sum  of  four  annas,  while  the  opulent  pay  as  far  as  from  fifty  to  a 


*  A  kind  of  pulse,  Ervnm  lens,  Lin. 

t  i.  f.  ih^fuqtfr  who  resides  there,  of  whom  there  is  one  at  each  cemetery. 
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hnndred  rapees.    The  clothes  which  are  upon  the  body  of  tho  < 
when  he  dies,  are  also  taken  by  the  ftusMlans ;  and  I  have  0 
them  obtain,  in  this  way,  a  pair  of  shawls,  brocades,  Ae.     li 
qnently  the  ardent  desire  of  these  people,  that  some  great  nobki 

wealth  and  fortune  may  die,  that  they  may  receive  plen^  of] ^ 

and  clothes.  Most  of  uie  ignorant  among  the  wealthy  have  a  wy 
great  horror  of  a  corpse,  and  do  not  relish  even  touchmg  the  olotfais 
and  furniture  wliich  had  been  used  by  the  deceased  before  his  daadii 
and  tliercfore  give  them  awsy ,  b^  wa^  of  charity,  to  the  gvfsalaiu  or 
fuqeersy  who  are  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  them  in  the  fiacurt. 

The  generality  of  people  have  tombs  made  of  mud  and  stone,  or 
brick  and  mortar,  or  only  of  a  single  stone  he\i7i  out  in  the  shqie  of  a 
tomb,  forming  first  tlirce  square  tatceezes  or  platforms,  one  or  one  and 
a-half  cubitB  in  height,  or  somewhat  less.  Above  tliat,  if  for  a  man. 
they  form  a  tatceez  about  a  cubit  (more  or  less)  in  height,  and  a  yard 
or  somewhat  less  in  length,  resembling  the  hump  on  a  camel's  ba<&or 
the  back  of  a  (ish,  in  breadth  one  span  or  one  and  a-half.  If  for  a 
woman,  its  lengtli  and  breadth  arc  the  same  as  those  of  men.  but  in 
height  it  is  less,  being  from  four  fingers  breadth  to  a  span,  and  flat  in 
shape.  The  tateeez  of  a  boy  is  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  a  man, 
and  that  of  a  girl  like  that  of  a  woman,  only  smaller  in  siie.     Some 

leople  make  various  kinds  of  churagdan  (niches  for  lamps)  near  the 

lead  of  the  grave. 

Tlie  Slietat  make  their  tombs  for  men  of  the  same  shape  aa  the 
Soannees  make  tliose  for  females ;  and  for  women  like  those  of  the 
Soonnees  for  men,  but  witli  a  hollow  or  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
part 

Some  cause  a  stone  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  thedecflandf 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  that  of  his  father,  together  with  Aa 
year,  dav  of  the  month  and  week  on  which  he  died,  and  set  it  «p  al 
the  north  side  on  the  grave  Besides  this,  some  have  the  same  writ* 
ten  in  prose  or  verse  on  all  the  four  walls. 

A  few  have  the  name,  &c.  of  Uic  deceased  engraved  on  a  sooara 
stone  tablet,  and  have  it  fixed  into  the  wall  over  the  oatside  01  the 
entrance-door  of  the  mausoleum,  or  they  write  it  with  ink  over  the  door. 

It  is  highly  meritorious  to  accompany  a  bier ;  and  that  mafiti^ 
following  behind  it :  for  this  reason,  that  Uiere  are  five  Jym  hifimtT 
incnmbent  on  Hoosulmans  to  obsen-e.  1st  To  return  asabtalaos. 
Sd.  To  visit  tlic  sick  and  inquire  after  their  welfare.  3d.  To  fidbw  a 
bier,  on  foot,  to  the  grave.  4th.  To  accept  of  an  invitalic 
To  reply  to  a  sneeze  ;  e.  g.  if  a  person  sneeze,  and  say  instai 
AUtuntd'O^LUlah  (God  be  praised),  the  answer  must  oe  1  Mr 
Allah  (God  have  mercy  upon  you). 

*  K^faetat  or  loficieni ;  1. 1,  it  amons  eight  or  ten  penou  rtindinf  or  Uwisf  ia> 
gcthcr,  one  obtcrrs  the/iirx  (commftod  or  rrligkms  duly)  it  it  nAckai ;  il  Is  S^litakai 
to  ftU  liaTing  pcrformeU  iL 
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In  the  Mishhat'Ool'Mussubeeh  it  is  stated,  that  when  a  bier  passes 
an  individaal,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  Moosuhnan,  Jew,  or  any  other 
sect,  the  person  is  to  stand  up,  and  accompany  it  at  least  forty  paces. 
No  one  is  to  walk  in  front  of  the  corpse,  as  that  space  is  to  be  left  firee 
for  the  Angels,  who  on  such  occasions  are  said  to  proceed  before. 

To  build  tombs  with  mortar,  stones,  or  burnt  bricks,  to  sit  upon 
them  or  touch  them  with  the  feet,  to  write  a  verse  of  the  Qorauy  or 
God's  name  on  them,  and  the  like,  are  all  forbidden.  But  so  it  is, 
that  file  generality  of  people  do  not  attend  to  these  rules. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Concerning  the  teeja,  alias  zeearut  or  p'hool-churhana  of  the 
dead;  or  the  visiting  the  grave  on  the  third  day  after 
burial. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  burial  of  the  dead  they  perform  what  is 
called  teeJGy  zeearut ^  or  p^hool-churhana :  That  is,  they  take  all  sorts  of 
fruits,  choonoai/j  znd  pan-sooparee  with  its  accompaniments,  some  nan, 
kidwa,  others  merely  nuqol  and  pan-sooparee^  together  with  a  sheet 
made  of  flowers,  urgujja^  ood  and  ood-butteean^  and  place  them,  the  day 
previous  to  the  zeearut^  on  the  spot  where  the  individual  died.  On  the 
zeeartU'Xaormngy  at  dawn  of  day,  the  male  relatives  alone  of  the 
deceased,  and  mooUaSy  &c.  accompany  the  above  articles  to  the  grave, 
and  there  make  Kliutum'e^Qoran;*  t.  e.  have  the  whole  of  the  Qaran 
read  over  by  the  moollas,  once,  twice,  or  oftener.  This  is  done  by 
distributing  four  or  five  jooz  (sections,  of  which  ihere  are  thirty)  to 
each  of  the  readers,  who  get  through  them  very  rapidly.  Among  the 
rich  fift^  or  one  hundred  mooUas  sit  down,  and  reamng  it  tiurough 
bestow  its  benefits  on  the  deceased.  Some  nave  the  greater  part  read 
the  ni^ht  before,  and  get  it  only  concluded  at  the  grave  on  the  morning 
following.  This  done,  they  spread  on  the  tomb  a  white,  red,  or  any 
other  coloured  cover,  lay  over  it  the  p^hool^kee^ekuddur  (sheet  formed 
of  flowers),  and  burning  benjamin  or  aloes-wood  pastileS|  they  offeryo^ 
teeha,  and  each  one  throws  a  few  flowers  into  the  urgujja,  ana  offering 
supplications  for  the  remission  of  his  sins,  applies  some  of  the  above 
urgujja  together  with  the  flowers  to  the  grave,  nearly  over  the  positLon 
of  the  head  or  chest  Fateeha  being  offered,  they  distribute  the  eatables 
among  the  hafizansy  moollasy  poor,  Juqeers^  &c.  and  to  all  others.  Or 
men  merely  take  the  above  articles  to  me  grave,  oSerfateehaj  and 
distribute  them  there;  and  as  at  the  funeral,  so  now^  they  give  awqr 
in  charit;^  wheat,  rice,  salt,  and  pia  (oopp^rs),  or  only  a  £dw  piee. 
Then  having  offered  the  daeera  kee  fateeha^  they  depart 

These  ceremonies  are  not  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Mohnmmud ; 
but  merely  customs  currmt  in  Hindoostan. 

*  Or  tbe  transferring  the  benefits  of  the  reading  of  the  Qoran  to  the  penon  deceased- 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Concerning  the  fateeha,  or  offerings  to  the  dead,  on  tlie 
tenth,  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  day  after  tlie 
demise  ;  and  the  quarterly,  half-yearly,  nine-monthly, 
and  annual  fateeha. 

The  tfnth'daj/  zeearut.  For  nine  days  after  the  dcatliof  a  penoiii 
most  people  neither  go  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  in  the  house  of  the 
family  of  the  deceasecl,  nor  invite  any  of  its  members  to  any  entertain* 
ment  at  t}ieir*s.  Moreover,  none  of  the  family  eat  flesh  or  fish  for 
nine  days;  nay,  they  refrain  from  all  food  which  is  seasoned.  This 
is  likewise  not  agreeably  to  books,  but  merely  a  custom  in  Hindh 
(India). 


On  the  ninth,  at  noon,  they  prepare  nan  and  hulwCj  or  hulwa  \ 
chupateeanj  and  having  delivered /(f/<;eAa  over  them  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  all  the  members  of  the  household  partake  of  them  and  dis- 
tribute a  little  to  the  neighbours  around. 

In  the  evening  thoy  dress  polaoo  and  curries  ;  and  having 
invited  their  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours,  beggars  and  fugem% 
to  partake  of  them,  they  eat  and  distribute,  and  send  to  Uie  burying* 
ground-/i/y«^  his  portion.  It  is  however  customary  amonff  the  vulgWy 
never  to  eat  any  food  cooked  at  their  own  houses  after  havmg  partduB 
of  the  above  tenth-day  food,  and  when  they  receive  such  shares  of  the 
fooil,  they  never  allow  it  to  be  brought  within  doors ;  hut  go  and  aat  it 
outside  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  house.  Some  foolish  |ieoiile  conoeiT* 
ing  the  tenth-day  food  bad,  do  not  partake  of  it  at  all ;  believing,  thai 
by  so  doing  tliey  would  l>e  deprived  of  the  very  useful  faculty  nfnpnnnh 
All  this  is  nothing  but  more  fancy  and  imagination. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  they  perform  the  zeearut^  as  detailed 
for  the  third  day  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


On  the  nineteenth  they  pre|)are  frau,  ehupainan^  and  Wira  ; 
faieeha  over  them  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  distribute  \ ' 
At  the  time  of  \}tie  fateeha^  such  tlower-slicet,  «Mru/if/,  &o.  as  were  depo* 
sited  near  the  food,  they  convey  to  the  grave,  and  spread  the  f 
on,  and  applpr  the  latter  to  it.     But  there  is  no  zeeoFUi  on  the  i 
of  the  twentieth  day. 

A  few  also  dress  some  food  on  the  thirteenth,  ^fhtfiUHha^  cat 
and  <H^tribut*». 
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On  the  thirtv-ninth,  during  the  day,  they  oook  polaoo  as  on  the 
tenth,  but  at  night  thev  prepare  plenty  of  curries,  tulun  (or  fried  food), 
polaoo ^  Ac.  (z.  e,  such  dishes  as  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of 
eating  during  his  life),  arrange  them  on  plates,  together  with  uryujja^ 
soormay  kajui^  ubeer,  pan-aooparee,  some  of  the  clothes  and  jewels  of 
the  deceased,  which  they  deposit  on  the  spot  where  the  individual  gave 
up  the  ghost,  and  over  them  suspend  to  the  ceiling  a  flower-garland. 
Tiiis  ceremony  is  denominated  luhud  bhurna  or  filling  the  grave. 

Some  foolish  women  believe  that  on  the  fortieth  day  the  soul  of 
the  dead  leaves  the  house,  if  it  has  not  done  so  previously;  and  if  it 
has,  it  retuiTis  to  it  on  that  day,  takes  a  survey  of  the  above  articles, 
partakes  of  such  as  ho  takes  a  fancy  to,  swings  by  the  flower-wreath, 
takes  a  smell  of  the  sumiul,  and  departs.  These  nonsensical  sayings 
and  doings,  however,  are  all  innovations,  and  consequently  onlawiiS. 

They  sit  up  all  that  night,  and  if  there  be  any  Qoran  or  mowlood 
reciters  present,  they  continue  repeating  them. 

The  following  is  another  custom  ;  viz.  that  for  forty  days  they 
place  daily,  on  the  spot  where  the  man  departed  this  life,  a  new 
abkhcra  (earthen  tumbler)  filled  with  water,  with  or  without  a  rotee 
(wheaten  cake).  The  water  is  left  there  all  night,  and  next  morning 
poured  on  any  green  tree,  and  the  bread  and  ab^khora  are  given  away 
to  some  fuqeer  or  other. 

They  generally  light  a  lamp  on  the  spot  where  the  person  died, 
where  the  body  was  washed,  ana  some  also  on  the  tomb  for  three,  ten, 
or  forty  nights,  and  until  the  fortieth  day.  Thev  send  every  evening 
to  the  musjid  a  new  ab-khora  of  water,  a  rotee  with  ghee  spread  on  it, 
or  without  ghee  but  sugared,  or  duhee^  boiled  rice,  &c.  And  any  one 
there  offers /a^^^Aa  over  them  in  the  name  of  the  defunct,  and  eats 
them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fortieth  they  perform  zeeanU^  as  before 
detailed. 

On  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  month  after  the  death  of  a 
person  (women  generally  observing  these  ceremonies  a  few  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  above  periods)  they  in  like  manner  prepare  polaoo^ 
&c.  and  having  h^Afateeha  offered  over  them,  eat,  and  distribute. 

They  whom  God  has  blessed  with  the  means,  give  away  in  charity 
on  the  above-mentioned  days,  for  the  sake  of  the  deceased,  clothes  and 
money ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  dhovefateeha  day 5  they  spread  a 
p'liool'kee-chitddur  (flower-sheet)  on  the  grave. 

Many  women  go  without  fail  to  the  grave  on  the  fortieth  day  and 
annual  zeearuts.  On  the  other  days  they  are  prohibited  from  repairing 
thither,  and  it  is  moreover  not  customary  for  them  to  do  so. 
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It  is  meritorious  for  men  to  go  and  offer  faieeha  on  tko  gimYO 
every  Friday ;  but  tho  generality  of  people  do  it  on  lliiiraday. 

After  the  first  year  the  deceased  is  numbered  with  deoeaaed  aneaa- 
tors,  and /oieeAa  offered  in  tlieir  names  oonjointlyi  by  some  ai  tka 
faieeha  of  Shub^-Burat  (p.  166),  and  by  others  at  tlie  arfa  of  tha 
Au^r-efti-feast  (p.  176). 


Those  who  can  afford  it  dress  victuals,  of  some  kind  or  wmpk. 
more  or  less,  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  individual's  deaihy  and 
hMYe/aieefia  ofibred  in  his  name. 


In  conclusion,  I  may  here  insert  the  number  of  dajrs  reqaind  Ibr 
the  performance  of  different  ceremonies,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
various  festivals,  &c.  detailed  in  this  work,  and  for  which  Imvo  la 
generally  granted  to  Seepahees. 

For  the  rites  otdChuitee,  ckillaj  uaeeqay  wioomhrn^  mUgemti^  bi$^ 
ndllay  khuina^  Qor6n  ka  huddeecy  balig  Aoiia,  iuhaz  kee  nmzur^  moo^mi 
hana^  or  for  any  other  like  ceremony,  moro  tnan  one  day  and  a-halPM 
not  required. 

Shadee  (or  marriage ;)  ten  days.  If  pressed  for  timA^  fiv«  or 
seven  is  sufficient ;  but  vide  p.  97. 

Joomagetj  one  day. 

On  the  death  of  a  relative,  three  dajrs ;  i  e.  until  the  diini  daj- 
Meearut. 

Mokurrumy  thirteen  days ;  if  pressed  for  time  tan  days. 

Akhree  char-shoambay  one  day  and  a-half 

Bara-wu/aty  one  day  and  a-half. 

Dustugeer  kay  Geearweetiy  one  day. 

Zinda  Shah  Mudar  hay  oor^^  one  day  and  a-half. 

Qadir  kayoan,  one  day  and  a-half;  but  only  one  day  to  ttioaa 
at  a  distance  from  his  shrine,  who  merely  perform  dmragaa  m  \m 
name. 

MawUk  AlUe  hay  oany  one  day  and  a-half. 
Shaban  kay  udj  two  days  and  a-half. 
iZumMn-fast  requires  no  leave. 
Rumzan  kay  «0i,  (in  $huvs»l)  one  day. 
Buada  Niuoaz  km  cAifrajfon,  one  day 
Buqr^mif  two  dajB. 
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By  the  ^ace  and  blessing  of  Qt)d,  the  Qanoon-e-Islam  has  been 
completed  with  great  diligence  and  perseverance,  and  at  the  particular 
request  of  a  just  appreciator  of  the  merits  of  the  worthy,  a  man  of  rank, 
of  great  liberality  and  munificence,  Dr.  Herklots  (may  his  good  for- 
tune, age,  and  wealth  ever  increase,  Amen  and  Amen  f)  for  the  benefit 
of  the  honourable  English  gentlemen  (may  their  empire  be  exalted  !) 

Nothing  relative  to  the  customs  of  Moosulmans  in  Hindoostan  will 
be  found  to  nave  been  concealed. 

The  only  thing  I  have  now  to  hope  for  from  my  readers  is,  that 
they  will  wish  the  autlicr  and  translator  well,  for  which  they  will 
receive  blessings  from  God  and  thanks  from  mankind. 

This  is  my  hope  from  ev'ry  liberal  mind. 
That  all  my  faults  indulgence  meet  may  find : 
Those  who  through  spite  or  envy  criticise, 
Are  witless  wights,  and  the  reverse  of  wise, 

FINISHED  AT  ELLORE. 
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Tliere  arc  three  feasts  uientioucd  by  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  in  her 
very  accurate  '^  Obser\'ations  on  tlie  Mussulmauns  of  India,"  whidi 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  our  author.  Probably  they  an  more 
particularly  observed  in  Bengal  and  the  upper  provinces,  where  the 
authoress  resided,  than  in  the  Deccan  (the  birth-place  of  the  writer  of 
this  work),  I  shall  tlierofore  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  lady'a  own 
words. 

1.  '*' yow-raz  j  ^  J  y  (new  ycai-'s  d-.iy)  is  a  festival  or  eed  of  no 
mean  in]>urtan(!e  in  the  estimation  of  Mussulman  society.  The  exact 
period  of  comnKMicin;*  the  Mussulman  new  year,  is  tlie  very  moment 
of  the  suu^s  entering  the  sign  Aries.  This  is  calculated  by  those 
practical  astronomers  who  are  in  the  service  of  most  great  men  in 
native  cities,  f  should  ti.'ll  you,  ihvy  have  not  the  benefit  of  published 
almanacks  as  in  lilngland:  and  according  to  the  hour  of  tlio  day  or 
night  when  the  sun  passes  into  that  particular  sign,  so  are  they  directed 
in  the  choice  of  a  colour  to  be  worn  in  their  garments  on  thia  aadL 
If  at  mid-night,  the  colour  would  be  dark  puce,  almost  a  black  ;  if  at 
in  id-day,  the  colour  would  be  the  brightest  crimson.  TIius  to  the 
intermediate  hours  are  given  a  .shade  of  either  colour,  applicable  to 
the  time  of  the  night  or  the  d:iy  when  the  sun  enters  the  sitfn  Aries; 
and  whatever  be  the  colour  to  suit  the  In  air  of  woir-roj,  lul  classes 
wear  the  same  livery,  from  the  king  to  the  meanest  subject  in  the  city. 
The  king  on  his  throne  .sits  in  state  to  iv(*eive  congratulations  and 
nuzznvs  from  his  nobles,  courtiers  and  dependents.  '  McH}lHtrik  aVoir-rot 
(may  liie  new  year  be  fortunate  I)'  are  the  t<*rms  of  sal  u  tat  ii>n  exchang- 
ed by  ail  classes  of  so<'iety,  the  king  himself  ^etting  the  example. 
The  (lay  is  devoted  to  annis«'nients.  a  ])ublie  breakfa.st  at  the  palaoey 
sending  pre^ents,  exchanging  >iHts,  iVe. 

*' The  trjiys  of  presents  prepared  by  the  ladies  for  their  friends 
are  tastefully  >ei  out,  and  the  work  of  many  days'  previous  arran|{0- 
inent.  Kgg^*  are  boili'd  hard,  sunu»  of  these  are  staiiu^d  in  eolonn 
resembling  our  motiled  papers:  «»thers  are  neatly  pain to<I  in  fignraa 
and  device.-;  many  are  ornamented  with  gilding;  every  ladr  evincing 
her  own  ])eL*uliar  tasti'  in  tlu»  prepared  eggs  for  woir-ror.  All  kinds  m 
dried  fruits  and  nuts,  onfectittnarv  and  e:ikes,  are  numbered  amongst 
the  necessary  articles  fur  this  day's  otfering.  Tliev  are  set  out  in 
small  earl  lien  plates,  huvpieretl  <»vit  to  resemble  silver,  on  which  is 
p.aceil  colt >u red  pa)MT,  cut  out  in  curious  devices  (an  excellent  snbeli* 
tute  for  vine-leaves),  laid  on  the  plate  to  receive  the  several  arttdea 
forming  nvtc-ro:  pi\sent>. 
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"  Amongst  the  young  people  these  trays  are  looked  forward  to 
with  child-like  anxiety.  The  ladies  rival  each  other  in  their  display  of 
novelty  and  good  taste,  both  in  the  eatables  and  the  manner  of  setting 
them  off  with  effect. 

**  The  religious  community  have  prayers  read  in  the  family,  and 
by  them  it  is  considered  both  a  necessary  duty  and  a  propitious  com- 
mencement to  bring  in  the  new  year  by  *  prayer  and  praises.' 

**  When  it  is  known  that  the  now^roz  will  occur  by  day-light,  the 
ladies  have  a  custom  of  watching  for  the  moment  the  year  shall  com- 
mence by  a  fresh  rose,  which  being  plucked  from  the  stalk  is  thrown 
into  a  basin  of  water,  the  eye  downwards.  They  say,  this  rose  turns 
over  of  itself  towards  the  sun  at  the  very  moment  of  that  luminary  pass- 
ing into  the  sign  Aries.  I  have  often  found  them  thus  engaged,  but 
I  never  could  say  I  witnessed  the  actual  accomplishment  of  their 
prediction. 

"  The  now-roz  teems  with  friendly  tokens  between  the  two  fami- 
lies of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  elect,  whose  interchange  of  presents 
are  also  strictly  observed.  The  children  receive  gifts  from  their 
elders  ;  their  nurses  reap  a  harvest  from  the  day  ;  the  tutor  writes  an 
ode  in  praise  of  his  pupil,  and  receives  gift^  from  the  child's  parents  ; 
the  servants  and  slaves  are  regaled  with  dainties  and  with  presents 
from  the  superiors  of  the  establishment ;  the  poor  are  remembered 
with  clothes,  money,  and  food ;  the  ladies  make  and  receive  visits ; 
and  the  domnees  attend  to  play  and  sing  in  the  zunancu  In  short, 
the  whole  day  is  passed  in  cheerftJ  amusements,  suited  to  the  retire- 
ment of  a  zunana  and  the  habits  of  the  people." — Mrs.  Meer,  vol.  i. 
p.  283—287. 

This  day  is  likewise  celebrated,  by  the  liberation  of  prisoners,  &c. 


"  There  is  a  festival  observed  at  Lucknow,  called  bussunt 
(spring).  I  should  remark  here,  that  almost  all  the  trees  of 
India  have  perpetual  foliage.  As  the  season  approaches  for  the  new 
leaves  to  sprout,  the  young  buds  force  off  the  old  leaves,  and  when 
the  trees  are  thus  clothed  in  their  first  delicate  foliage,  there  is  a 
yellow  tinge  in  the  colour,  which  is  denominated  bussunt  A  day  is 
appointed  to  be  kept  under  this  title,  and  then  every  one  wears  the 
bussunt  colour  :  no  one  would  be  admitted  at  court  without  this  badge 
of  the  day.  The  elephants,  horses,  and  camels  of  the  king,  or  of  Us 
nobles,  are  all  ornamented  with  the  same  colour  on  their  trappings, 

"  The  king  holds  a  court,  gives  a  public  breakfast,  and  exhibits 
sports  with  ferocious  animals.— The  amusements  of  this  day  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  comi;.  I  have  not  observed  much  notice  taken  of  it  in 
private  life."— Mrs.  Meer,  vol.  i.  p,  287. 
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3.  ^^  The  last  month  of  the  periodical  rains  ii  called  Shaban, 
There  is  a  custom  observed  by  tlie  Mussuhnan  population^  the  origin 
of  which  has  never  been  clearly  explained  to  me.  8ome  say,  it  it  in 
remembnince  of  the  prophet  Elisha  or  Elijah,  and  oommenoea  the 
first  Friday  of  Shabany  and  is  follow:-!  up  every  succeeding  Friday 
through  this  concluding  month  of  the  rainy  season.* 

^^  Tlie  learned  men  call  it  a  zunanaj  or  children's  custom ;  but  it 
IS  common  to  see  ehiMroii  of  all  ages  amongst  the  males  partake  of 
and  enjoy  the  festival  witli  as  much  glee  as  the  females,  or  their  junion. 

^^  A  bamboo  frame  is  formed  to  the  shape  of  a  Chinese  boat ;  this 
frame-work  is  hidden  by  a  covering  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  ailk,  or 
coloured  muslin,  bordereil  and  nealty  omamentcKl  with  silver  paper. 
In  this  light  bark  many  lamps  are  secreted,  of  common  earthenware. 
A  procession  is  formed  to  convoy  the  tribute  ealled  "  Eliaa  ke  kishtegj** 
to  the  river,  llio  servants  of  the  family,  soldiers,  and  a  band  of  native 
music  attend  in  duo  ordir  of  march.  Tlie  crowd  attracted  by  this 
childish  play  is  immense,  increasing  as  they  advance  throngh  the 
several  streets  on  the  way  to  the  river,  by  all  the  idlers  of  the  plaoe. 

^'  The  ktshtee  (boat)  is  ]aunclu^d  amidst  a  flourish  of  tmmpeii  and 
drums,  and  the  shouts  of  tin.'  po]»ulace  ;  the  small  vessel,  being  first  wdl 
lighted  by  means  of  the  secreto<l  lamps,  moves  down  gently  with  the 
stream.  When  at  a  little  distance,  on  a  bn)ad  river,  in  the  atillneaa  of 
evening,  any  one  who  did  not  previoasly  know  how  these  little  moving 
bodies  of  light  were  produced,  might  fancy  such  fairy  scenes  as  are 
to  bo  met  with  in  the  well-told  fables  of  children's  books  in  happy 
England. 

"  Tin's  custom,  though  strongly  j^artaking  of  the  sui)erstitiou8,  is 
not  so  blameable  as  that  whi(*h  I  have  known  practistnl  by  some  men 
of  esteemed  good  understanding,  who  having  a  particular  object  in 


•  I  presume  Mrs.  Mecr  niuit  allude  to  a  custom  adopted  by  Mnofuluam  id  falftniai: 
▼owg,  particularly  noticiHl  under  the  head  of  "vows  and  oblations"  in  thia  work  (p.  181). 
Aboat  Lncknow,  it  may  probably  be  observed  on  the  ditTcrt-ut  Fridays  of  tha  month,  bat 
in  Benjral  it  is  performed  on  the  Thuriidnys  and  that  in  the  Bengalee  month  Bkado^m 
(perhaps  in  the  last  month  of  the  p^riodicnl  rain^i).  It  could  not  inrariablj  fall  ia  the 
month  .NAa&an,  as  the  Mnosulman  months  an*  lunar,  am!  therefore  roureable  as  rsf  aids 
the  Reasons  of  the  year.  At  all  event-,  U'iuK  merely  the  acconipli»»hnieut  of  a  tow,  the 
obser^-aucc  of  it  on  Kritlayi  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  on  Thursilay  in  another,  may 
caaily  bo  accounted  fur. 

Shnkr<!]ioar  in  his  Diciionnry,  in  explanation  i»f  khvitja  khixur,  has  the  f^llowiaf 
words  :  The  name  of  a  pn»phct  skiilid  in  divinatiun,  and  who  is  said  to  have  diaeovtrad 
the  water  of  life  ;  Iieme  he  i^  considi-red  the  saint  of  waters.  The  Muhammadaaa  oftr 
oblations  to  him  of  lamps.  Howers,  &c.  placed  on  little  rafu  and  lamichcd  on  the  Hfer» 
particularly  on  Thurs<lay  cvvuint?  in  the  month  of  Hh  adorn  ;  and  it  is  in  hit  I 
the  feast  of  6crii  if  heM 
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view,  which  they  cannot  attain  by  any  human  stratagem  or  contrivance, 
write  petitions  to  the  Emam  Muhdee  on  Fridays,  and  by  their  own 
hands  commit  the  paper  to  the  river,  with  as  much  reverence  as  if 
they  thought  him  present  in  the  water  to  receive  it  The  petition  is 
always  written  in  the  same  respectful  terms  as  inferiors  here  well 
know  how  to  address  their  superiors ;  and  every  succeeding  Friday 
tie  petition  is  repeated  until  the  object  is  accomplished,  or  the  petitioner 
has  no  further  inducement  to  offer  one." — Mrs.   Meer,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

In  like  manner,  Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy  (on  the  authority  of 
the  Baramasaj  p.  64,  the  only  book  in  which  he  finds  it  made  mention 
of),  furnishes  us  with  an  additional  feast,  called 

GoGA  OK  Zahir  Peer  ; 

after  the  name  of  the  saint ;  to  whom  Mussulmans  are  greatly  attached, 
devoting  themselves  to  him  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  and  under- 
going various  acts  of  humility  and  penance.  In  celebrating  this 
festival,  which  happens  in  the  Bengalee  month  BhadoTiy  they  go  about 
the  streets  armed  with  lances,  playing  on  different  musical  instruments, 
chaunting  his  praises.  These  processions  continue  a  whole  month. 
At  the  end  of  which  period  they  assemble  and  fix  their  lances  in  one 
spot,  where  a  fair  is  held  noted  for  all  kinds  of  amusements  and 
curious  spectacles.  I  imderstand  that  the  shrine  of  this  saint  is  in 
the  Dooab,  and  that  this  feast  is  observed  every  where. 
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MOOSULMAN  SAINTS  OF  INDIA. 


Abd-ool-qadir, 

surnamed  Grows-ool-Azum  (p.  155),  the  great  contemplativey  born  at 
Jal,  near  Bagdad,  a  h.  471  (a.  d.  1078-79).  He  was  endowed  with 
great  virtue  and  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  had  many  disciples,  and  is 
still  much  revered.  He  is  called  Sheikh,  but  was  a  Si/edj  t.  e.  of  the 
race  of  Hosein,  and  died  in  a.  H  571  (a.  d.  1175),  aged  ninefy- 
years.     Where  he  died  or  was  buried  does  not  appear. 


SOOLTAN   SURWUR, 

at  Balooch,  four  coss  from  Mooltan.  He  was  distingaished  for  pielj 
and  purity  of  manners,  and  died  as  a  martyr  with  his  brother,  ngfafe* 
ing  against  a  troop  of  idolators,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  {who 
died  of  grief )  and  his  son,  in  the  same  tomb.  Several  miracles  are 
related  as  having  happened  at  his  tomb.  A  cameFs  leg,  when  brokMiy 
was  forthwith  made  whole ;  the  blind,  the  leprous,  the  impotent 
cured.     (  Araesh-c-Muhfil. ) 


Shah  Siiums  god  Deen  Dariai, 

at  Depaldal  in  Lahore.  He  is  stated  to  have  had  even  a  pioua  Hindoo 
among  his  disciples.  Tlie  latter  having  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
bathe  in  the  Ganges,  the  saint  directed  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  lot 
the  Hindoo  found  himself  among  his  relations  and  friends  on  that 
sacred  stream,  in  which  (as  he  supposed)  he  bathed  with  them.  On 
opening  his  eyes  again,  ho  straightway  found  himself  beside  his  spiri- 
tual guide  in  Lahore.  His  tomb  is  guarded  by  Hindoos,  who  will  not 
resign  their  posts  to  the  Moosulmans.  It  is  also  related  that  some 
carpenters  having  proceetled  to  cut  down  a  tree  which  grew  near  his 
tomb,  split  it  into  many  pieces  for  use.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  voice 
was  heard  ;  the  earth  shook,  anfl  the  trunk  of  the  tree  arose  of  itself; 
the  workmen  fled  terrified,  and  the  tree  did  not  fail  to  resume  ita  flonr- 
ishing  condition. 


QooTooB  Sahib,  or  Qoottoob  ood  Deen, 

near  Dehli.     He  lies  buried  at  Qootoob,  a  town  near  Dehii 

after  him,  in  which  the  late  Shah  Alum  and  many  members  of  the 

royal  family  of  Dehli  are  buried.     His  tomb  is  much  frequented  by 

Silgrims,  he  being  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  venerated  of  tlie 
Inosulman  saints. 
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Sheikh  Buha  ood  Deen  Zakaria, 

Bom  at  Cotcaror  in  Mooltan.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  having  it  is 
said,  overrun  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  a  disciple  for  some  time  of  Shi- 
hab  ood  Deen  Sohurwurdee  at  Bagdad.  He  died  on  the  7th  SufuTy 
A«  H.  665  (7th  September  A.  d.  1266),  and  was  buried  at  Mooltan. 


Fubresd-ood-Deen, 

Bom  at  Ghanawal  near  Mooltan.  He  was  so  holy,  that  by  his  look 
dods  of  earth  were  converted  into  lumps  of  sugar.  He  was  therefore 
sumamed  Shukur-gunj,  which  means  in  Persian  the  treasury  of  sugar. 


Sheikh  Shureef  boo  Ali  Qulundur, 

Bom  at  Panniput,  a  town  thirty  coss  north-west  of  Dehli,  to  which 
capital  he  came  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Qoot- 
toob  ood  Deen.  He  devoted  himself  for  twenty  years  to  external 
sciences ;  after  which  he  threw  all  his  books  into  the  Jumna,  and 
began  to  travel  for  religious  instruction.  In  Asia  Minor  he  profited 
greatly  by  the  society  of  Shums  Tubreez  and  Mowluwee  Room.  He 
then  returned  home,  lived  retired  and  worked  miracles,  and  is  said  to 
have  died  a.  h.  724  (a.  d.  1323-24). 

Shah  Nizzam  ood  Deen  Owleea, 

By  some  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Gazna,  A.  H.  630  (a.  d.  1622- 
3),  and  by  others  in  a.  h.  634  (A.  D.  1236)  at  Badaam,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Dehli  where  he  lived.  He  died  A.  H.  725  (a.  d.  1325), 
and  was  buried  near  Dehli,  hard  by  the  tomb  of  Qoottoob  ood  Deen. 
Through  his  great  piety  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent 
saints  of  Hindoostan. 

KUBEER, 

A  celebrated  Hindoo  Unitarian,  equally  revered  by  Hindoos  and  Moo- 
sulmans,  founder  of  the  sect  called  Kubeer  Punthee  or  Nanuk  Punthee 
fix^m  which  Nanuk,  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  borrowed  the  religious 
notions  which  he  propagated  with  the  greatest  success. 

Baba  Lal, 

A  Durwaysh  (and  likewise  a  Hindoo),  who  dwelt  at  Dhianpoor  in  the 

Erovince  of  Lahore,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Baba  Lalees.  He 
eld  frequent  conversations  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  Dara  Shi- 
froh,  eldest  son  of  Shah  Juhan,  and  brother  of  Aurungzebe,  which 
have  been  published  in  a  Persian  work  by  Chundurbhan  ^\aii 
Juhanee. 
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Shah  Dola, 

Died  in  tlie  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alomgeer,  at  fint  m  ihvi 
of  Kumayandar  Sialkoti  in  Lahore.  But  he  seems  afterwards  to  bsfi 
attained  great  affluence  as  well  as  fame  ;  for  having  settled  at  ChliotM 
Goojrat  (little  Guzcrat),  he  built  tanks,  dug  wells,  founded  moaqneai 
and  bridges,  and  embellished  the  city.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  thongii 
his  contemporaries  came  to  visit  him  from  far  and  near,  and  made  hm 
presents  of  gold,  money,  and  other  objects,  he  returned  to  each  tbree 
or  four-fold  more  tlian  he  received.  His  generosity  was  saehi  thai 
had  he  been  contemporary  with  Hatim  Tai,  no  one  would  have  i 
tioned  the  name  of  that  hero. 


Syed  Shah  Zoohoob, 

Distinguished  by  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  austeritv  of  life.  He  bniH  a 
small  monastery  of  earth  at  Allahabad^  which  still  remains.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  miracles,  and  by.  his  prayers  the  most  frightful  chro- 
nic complaints  were  immediately  removed,  of  which  an  instance  ii 
S'ven  in  respect  to  the  case  of  the  governor  of  Allahabad,  Nawwab 
omdut  ool  Moolk  Ameer  Khan.  This  saint  (Zoohoor)  boartad  of 
having  lived  three  hundred  years. 


Sheikh  Mohumhud  Ali  Hazin  GimunDL 

His  tomb  is  at  Buxar,  where  he  died  in  A.  H.  1180  (a.  D.  1766-7), 
distinguished  for  his  science,  learning,  and  literary  talents.     He ' 
in  boUi  prose  and  verse  with  equal  skill. 


A:pi=>E]srDix. 


I.    EEIATIOKSHIP. 
As  the  Mohuinmudans  have  a  great  variety  of  tenus 
whereby  to  express  the  different  degrees  of  affinity,  it  may 
I  hope  not  be  deemed  altogether  irrelevant  to  offer  them 
here  in  a  tabular  fonn. 

Owlad  J  Sjl ,  or  Paternal  Offspring. 
A  mans 

Father,        .  i-;  W 

(wife,  ^\3 

Father's  brother  (elder)         r^  ^  his   <son,  ^.r  V )  ^^ 

(daughter, ^  iS  ji^ 
f  wife,  ^  \fi- 

Father's  brother  (younger)    I^Varj- his  <son,  Sr^V'l^ri?^ 

(daughter,c>^  uT  jbf^ 
rhusband,^^  -  \jyyj 

Father's  sister,  s^^yti  her  <son,  u^rV  '.r*rtti 

(daughter,or?  ^J^^f^. 
Father's  father,  «j!  j 

Fathers  mother,  cTiS^j 

Father's  father's  father,     »jl  j  yj 
Father's  father's  mother,  45^.31.3  ji 

^/  J  T ,  or  Maternal  Progeny. 
A  mans 
Mother,  J^  -  ^ 

,wife,  f^  ^^ 

Mother's  brother,  ^U  his  <son,  v-fV?  '^H^-T^ 

C  daughter,        i:^.  i^jif  y^ 


Note.— This  chapter  has  been  carefully  examined  and  passed  through  the 
Press  by  a  Competent  Moonshee.— PMW«/««r. 
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Mother's  sister,      A4J U. .  JU.  her  \8on,  i^rV  './ft"*" 

(daughter,        ^j^i  ^ji^ 
Mother's  father,  U  U 

Mother  8  mother,  ^^U 

ilother  8  father  s  father,        ViU  yj 
Mother's  father  »  mother,   ^^  y^ 


A  Hio.u's                                    rwife,  riV 

Brotlier,                     ^rV?  his<son,  ta*V 

(daughter,  ^"^V 

^husband,  «t^^>i^ 

Sistt'i*.                           ^j;r?  her<son,  ^F*V 

(daughter,  ^v»*  l^ 

(wife,  ^ 

Son,                               ^^  his^son,  ^yl^^y^t 

(daughter,  f^yi'^  yji 

nuisbaiid,  ^j^  I  y^  -  oM  j 

Daujfhtei.                  ^yi^  her^son,  ^'y 

Maughtor,  ^  ^  -^^iii  -  ^  I  y 

Crandi^on,           )  Vide  above,  Son's  son  and  daughter,  and 

Granddaughter.)     daughter's  son  and  daughter. 

(ircat  grandson.  ^j^ yi]i'^ yiji 

(}i\'at  granddaughUT.  ^yjiji-^jiji 


father,        j->»-»  or  \j^^^ 
mother,     ^^^    or  ^^*^j^ 

ovifo,  ^,y 

brother,    ?  ^  his <8on,  bc^V 

(daughter,  ^J9^ 

rliusband.  j  J  ^ 

'M>ur,  ^^  her<son,  VV 

(daughter,  ^j«*  V 
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A  woman's 


father,        jm^m  qt  )>*^ 
mother,      4^  U  or  ^^  ^  y^ 


Husband,hjg    ^  brother,  elder,        *4^  hig  wife,   ^^^A*. 
—  *  j  brother,  younger,      jy^  •^jhiswife,^ljy.o 


r^ 


Lsister,  *V)U  her  husband.^ 


For  the  easy  reference  of  Europeans,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  arrange  the  preceding  here  alphabetically. 
Bap  i->  W  father. 
Bayid  ^  son, 
Baytee  ^^^  daughter. 
Bhaee  ut V  brother. 

Bhdnjd  ^  V  sister's  son  (or  wife's  sister's  son). 
Bhdjijee  ^^  V  sister's  daughter  (or  wife's  sister's  daughter). 
Bhdwuj  ^j  V?  brother's  wife  (or  wife's  brother's  wife). 
Bhouhfiaee  ^^^.  sister's  husband. 
Bhuteeja  ^^  brother's  son  (or  wife's  brother's  son). 
Bhuteejee    |^^**V  brother's  daughter  (or  wife's   brother's 

daughter). 
Bnhoo  yx^,  son's  wife. 
Bnhun  cn^  sister. 

Chu'cha  ^t-  father's  younger  brother. 
Chii-chdnee  ^  ^  father's  younger  brother's  wife. 
Chiichoyra  bhaee  ij^V  ^Jif^  father's  younger  brother's  son. 
Chuchayree  htihun    ^.  ^Sjif^    father's  younger  brother^s 

daughter. 
Ddda  «i3l  J  paternal  grandfather. 
Dddee  s^a)^  paternal  grandmother. 
Ddmdd  or  Juwdnee  ^5^1^  ^  o^lo    mother's  daughter's 

husband. 


^  For  this  and  other  degrcei  of  afihiity  sot  eniimentccl  above,  ■•  peepUar  tpitheta 
are  known. 
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Daym,rjy.,Daywura  l;^o  orh  ^^^^^^.^  younger  brother. 

Bayjmirdnee  ^^jyi^  husband's  younger  brother's  wife. 

Jaytli  *A^  husband  8  elder  brother. 

Jaythdnee  ^  V*?-  husband's  elder  brother's  wife. 

Joroo  ^jy^  wife. 

Juwcmee  ^^^'^  or  Damad  j^Ij daughter's  husband. 

KhOla  J^  mothers  sister. 

KhCdoo  y^in}       4.1      »      •  i.     I    1      1       1 
-^    ,  ,    5 iiiothtrs  sisters  husband. 

KlioOiJuUntinii  cf^l  *^^  wife's  or  husband's  mother. 

Alt "1(1  ym  hliaev  s^^.  I jaIa.  mother's  sisters  son. 

Khnlfnjrvr  hnhnn  ^^  \Sj^  mother's  sisters  daughter. 

.1/(7  ^  or  Man     u  ^^  mother. 

Mi'tmoo    ^'^  mothi'r's  lirother. 

^fomd7u*e  ^  ^  mothur's  brother's  wife. 

Mov:l(v/m  bliaev  ^'^.  ^  j^  y  mother's  brother's  son. 

MtfirJaf/rce  huh  fin  ^  sjrj^y  mother's  brother's  dauj^lilrr. 

Xdnd  ^'^  maternal  {jf  rand  father. 

Xdnce  ^  ^  maternal  {grandmother. 

Ndnnd  *^^  liusliand's  sifter. 

Xdtee  ^  ^  or]  ,       w    •    i       i , 

^  . ..     [dau<^^liter  s  dauj^hter. 

X  lit  nee  ^^^    ) 

Xinrdsti  U«!y  dauj^diter's  s(m. 

Nuirdsrr  ^_5*"'y  (hiui^hter's  dauifhter. 

Pltoopn  or  Plioopha  ^iyri'^^yri  i)r(fathers sister's  husliand 

PhoojHtn  nV  P'hnniiltiiO    ^^-^^3       (or    UUcle). 

Pltonprr  or  P'/to'tplirr  ^;-;^-^^  father's  sister. 

Pliooj)'ii/ra  hliarc  w^VL^r^ti  father's  sister's  son. 

P/tttujtfiffrn'  Imh'in  ^^m-?  KSj^^jyi  father's  sister's  daughter. 

Pot  a  '*J»  ♦•;  or  I 

-^'       [soil  h  .son. 

POtrd  ^y  yi  ) 

_,         ,v  ^         son  s  daughter. 
Potree  s^yji  ) 
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Pur  ddda  td\dji  p^^temal  great  grandfia.ther. 
Pur  dddee  cr»3lo  ji  paternal  great  grancjmother. 
Pur  nana  ^^ji  maternal  great  grand&tlier. 
Pur  ndnee  ^^ji maternal  great  grandmother. 
Purpota  ^'yiji  or  V^^  g^^dson. 
Pur potra  ^  j^yiji  ^ 

P        ^yiji     I  great  granddaughter. 
Pur  potree  ^  j^yiji) 

Sds  ^^  wife's  (or  husband's)  mother. 

Sdla  S^  wife's  brother. 

Sdlee  ^^  wife's  sister. 

Sdroo  /j  ^  wife's  sister's  husband 

Soosur  j^  or  )    jf^,^  ^^  husband's  father. 

Soosra  I  j^^^      ) 

Tdee  ^  ^  father's  elder  brother's  wife. 

Tdeea  ^^  father's  elder  brother. 

Tdeera  bhaee  ss^.^ji^  father's  elder  brother's  son. 

Taeeree  huhun  ^  s^ji^  fether's  elder  brother's  daughter. 


U.    WEI&HTS.    (Apothecaries'.) 

From  the  Ulfaz-Udwiyeh  *4i^.3l  tUJI 
N.  B.    (a)  signifies  Arabic,  (p)  Persian,  (h)  Hindoostanee. 
^^  Huhha  (a)  equal  to  1  jow  y^  or  com.  barleycorn. 
y^  Tussoo  (a)         -         -         -  2     do. 

1 1  j^  Qeerat  (a)  or  Carat        -        -     4     do. 
^js^  ^  Ghoonghchee  (h)^ 

^j*^  Soorkh  (h)  or       >         -         -       8     do. 
^j  Rutty  (h)  ) 

^^  Mdshd  (h)  -         -         -      8   Eutties. 

^y  Told  (h)       -         -        -        -     12  Mashas. 
^'>^  Tdng{h)  .  -       4       do. 

^1.  Dang  (h)  or|      .        .         .     ^^   ^^^^ 
JMl^  JJdnuq  (h)     ; 
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fjd  Dirrum  (p)  orl 

f^jd  Dirhitm  (a)      3 

JlLi^  Mishqdl  (a)      - 

J  Ui- 1  Isiar  (a)  or 
^U^^  Seer  shdhee  (h)  or  Royal  Seer 

^^  I   Oirqeea  (a)  or| 
aaJj   irwjcea  (a)     3 

^V^ur*  Mun-e-tihhee  (a) 


:} 


4   Ifas&iuuid 

1  i^utty. 
4   Jfd»&i»and 
3^    JRutties. 
1^  To/os  and 
2Ma8ha$. 

7^  MishqaU. 
40  hiars. 


From  the  Mujmooaee  Akhtnree ;  selected  from  the  "  /Tiul- 
(fees,  Seeha-o-Sittah,  Logut-i-Kamoos,  and  Logut-e-Juk- 
heerayy 


«^  1  7/w66a                 -  = 

1  barleycorn. 

y^  1    Thssoo           -          -   =: 

2         do. 

W^  1   ^c'cm^          -         -  = 

4         do. 

«-Al,3    1    Dtt//^                          -    = 

8         do. 

^jd  1  Dirhum       -         -  = 

48         do. 

JUL^  1  Mishqdl                -  = 

C8         do. 

^^1  1  ^*7(Ir  or  tcchni-)     

cally  Assdr 

4^  MishqaU. 

^^\  1  Owqeea        -      •  -   -= 

7^  do.  and  9  RiUtyJU. 

Jk^  1   Ruttul                   -  -^ 

2     J/mJ^. 

'^  1  Mud                        = 

6     Oicqeeas. 

,    ^^     \  Ruitul-e-Bun(ladee= 

90     MishqaU. 

^  1  do  J/t»cca  or  Medina  = 

somewhat  more. 

^j*t^  1  Mune-tibhc         -  =^ 

2     /fw«ttfo. 

I^^J  1   Dirhum                -  = 

6     Dangn, 
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tdSl^  1  Dang         -        -  =    2    Hvhbas. 

1  i7u6&a  or  barley.)         g     Mustard  seeds, 
com       -      -     ) 


Avoirdupois  Weight  according  to  the  Shurra  (or  Law  of 

Muhummud). 

1  Dirhum    -        -        -  =  10  Dirrvms  =  7  Mishqals. 

1  Mishqdl    -         -         -  =     If  do. 

200  Dirrums    -         -         -  =  180  Mishqdls. 

1  Mishqal  as  at  present}  _       ^  Birrums. 

in  use       j 

1   Sdah         -        -        -  =  314  Mishqdls. 

1      do.       as  at  presentj  _     ^^  j^^^  _        ^^ 
in  use       ; 


MEASUEES. 
1  Kile  (an  Arabian  measure). 
1  Mukkook  =  3  Kiles    =  2  Sdahs. 
1  Sdah        =  4  JIfwfe  =  2  Ruttuls  =  1  Jlft^n. 


Apothecary^s   Weight,    from    a    respectable    Moosulman 

Practitioner. 


oz. 

dr. 

gr- 

1  Massa  or  Mdsha 

= 

8    Ghoonghchee  -  -  0 

0 

15 

1   ToZa 

= 

12    Mashas       -      -  0 

3 

0 

1   Tdni 

= 

4         do.          -       -  0 

1 

0 

1   Wdsikh   - 

^ 

4     Goomchee  (Dukh)0 

0 

n 

1  Dirum  or  Dirhum 

= 

3^  Mashas      -      -  0 

0 

52^ 

1  Mishqal  - 

= 

4^      do.          -       -  0 

0 

67 

1  Astdr-o-dam     - 

= 

18         do.          -       -  0 

4 

30 

1   Udkeeah     ) 
Owqeea  (?)j 

=: 

7    Mishqals  -      -  0 

7 

52 

Vlll 
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1  Ruttul-e-iibbee) 
or  Mukkee  ) 

I  Euttul  Bugdddee 
1    Mun-e-tihbee    - 
L  Zurra 
1  Kancsh'ma 
1  KhirduL  - 
1  Surshuf   - 
1   Gundooms 
1  Soorkh 
1  i)am 
1  J9angr 

1  Mdsha     - 

1  ToZa-       - 
1  Chinna     - 


1  Soorkh 

or 

1  Soorkh 

1  iioee  fox  c^na 
Mustaxd  seed 
Khirdul 

1  i^ui 

1  Futteela 

1  Nuqeer 

1   Qetmeer 

1  Zurra 

1  iyt^6?>a 


=  19     Dirhuvis 


OE.  dr:  gr. 
-  2     0     37i 


-  3     2 


=     8 


30         do. 

40     Datiw         -       -50 

1  Mustaxd-seed. 

3  Zurras. 

4  Karushmas. 

2  Khirduls. 
8         do. 

2     ChAndooms. 
4     Mashas. 
6     Rutties  -     - 

iRidtiea  or  ) 

I  Goomohees) 
30     Chinnas 
4     Soorkhs 


15 
0 


-010 

-  0     0  Hi 

-  0     0  15 

-030 
-006 


,  orV 


rDhan  kay    dana-s 
=     4<(orPaddycom)orV0     0     1^ 

(8  grs.  of  rice.        ) 

rt/bit;  or  barleycorn : 
=  3^  <  generally   consid-[o     0  Iff  J- 

(ered  as=2  grs. 

=  12  FuU. 

=     6  Futteelas. 

=     6  Nuqeers. 

=     8  Qetmeers. 

=  12  Zurras. 

_-     6  ^Iluhha, 
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in.    A  LIST  of  DBSSSES  worn  by  Hoosnlman  Men  and  Women. 

I«     Male  Dresses. 
.  Head  Dress. 
?aj  or  Topee  ,^  y  -  ^^ — a  cap,  generally  conical. 

Toshbund or  Gosh-romdl  J^^j  ^J -•^.y^J — a  handker- 
chief tied  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  Taj,  which  covers 
the  ears  also  ;  hence  its  name. 

^tigrree  (Dukh.)  or  Dmtdr  (Pers.)  /^^-lS^ — the  com- 
mon people  conceive  these  names  different ;  but  they 
are  synonymous  terms  for  a  turban,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  from  forty  to  seventy  cubits  long,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  broad.  The  following 
are  varieties  of  them,  viz.  1.  Khirkeeddr,  such  as  are 
used  among  Chowkeedars  (watchmen),  and  Chohdars 
(macebearers) ;  2.  Nustdleekh,  by  kings,  nobles,  &c. 
3.  Arabee,  by  Arabs ;  4.  Putndoo,  as  used  in  Bengal ; 
5.  Jooi'ayddr,  a  turban  tied  on,  as  women  tie  their 
hair  behind  in  a  knot ;  6.  Chukkreeddr,  i.  e.  circular ; 
7.  Goondee,  globular;  8.  Teenkonee,  three-cornered, 
as  Tippoo  Sultan  used  to  wear;  9.  Moottheeddr;  10. 
LiUputtee,  irregular,  or  twisted,  as  worn  by  Rachaywdrs 
(a  warlike  race  inhabiting  Bobilee,  &c.  in  the  Northern 
Circars) ;  11.  Qudum  e  Russool,  Allum  e  Russool,  Cheer  a, 
or  Phayntd,  worn  by  kings,  princes,  Ac. ;  12.  Seepayree 
Allee^  very  broad,  like  a  shield  ;  13.  Bdnkee,  crooked ; 
14.  Mushdekhee,  as  worn  by  Mushdekhs;  15.  LtUtaoddr ; 
16.  Ek'pnycha ;  17.  Murg-paycha. 

Ammdma  ^^ — ten  to  twenty-five  cubits  long,  worn  on 
the  headjike  a  turban. 

Mundeel  Ji^'^ — a  band  ten  or  twelve  cubits  long,  woven 
either  partly  with  thread  or  silk  and  partly  with  gold, 
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or  wholly  with  gold  thread,  and  applied  over  the  tur- 
ban ;  worn  by  all  classes  of  people  iJiat  can  aflford  it. 

Surpaych  ^>- — a  band  two  or  two  and  a  half  cubits  long, 
which  only  encircles  the  turban  two  or  three  times.  It 
consists  of  square  pieces  of  gold  plates,  threaded  to- 
gether^ each  plate  being  set  with  precious  stones: 
chiefly  worn  by  kings,  princes,  the  nobility,  Ac. 

Gosh-paych  or  Gosh-tvara  ^j^j^J^^\^^ — a  band  of 
silk,  two  or  two  and  a  half  cubits  long  and  four  fingers 
broad,  worn  over  the  turban. 

Zeega  or  Jeega  Kjia.  U  ikjj — a  band  about  six  inches  long 
and  two  broad,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  velvet  beauti* 
fully  embroidered,  and  a  gold  plate  set  with  predoos 
stones  sewed  on  it.  It  is  worn  obliquely  in  firont  of 
the  head  on  the  turban,  and  tied  behind  by  means  of 
silk  thread,  which  is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  band. 
Only  worn  by  kings,  princes,  and  nobles. 

Kulgee  ^r*^ — a  hoomma  or  phoenix-feather  (Gloss.)  fixed 
into  the  turban,  having  generally  a  pearl  fastened  to 
the  end  of  it.     Worn  only  by  kings  and  the  great. 

Toomi  t  j^ — worn  as  the  preceding,  and  made  of  gold,  or 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

2.  Dress  worn  round  the  neck. 

Gooloohund  *^.j}^ — or  neckcloth,  is  a  kerchief  worn  round 
the  neck. 

:}.  Body  Dresses. 

yfindee  ^^)j^—^  cotton  or  muslin  jacket  (or  haniatt)  with 
long  loose  sleeves  and  open  cuffs ;  worn  under  the  quha. 

Kufcha  Af*^ — as  the  preceding,  but  sleeves  tight. 

Dugla  ^i — a  quilted  mirzae^. 


J^oortoorJ^^<un^^^y  V^iJ^-^]^  Itia  called 

in  Arabic  Qnmees:  whence  the  Hindoostanee  term 
kumees  for  our  shirts.  It  is  long,  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  and  is  put  on  by  being  thrown  over  the  head. 
Instead  of  always  having  the  slit  or  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  it  has  it  not  unfrequently  on  one 
side  of  the  chest.  It  has  no  strings,  but  a  button  at 
its  upper  end,  which  in  Bengal  is  on  the  right  side,  in 
the  Deccan  on  the  left. 

Jooliba  ^^ — as  mirzaee,  but  reaching  down  to  the  ankles, 
without  plaits,  having  two  triangular  pieces  or  flaps  on 
each  side  the  skirt ;  body  and  sleeves  very  loose. 

Qvba  ^ — a  long  gown  with  flaps  in  the  skirt ;  the  skirt 
and  breast  open,  and  sometimes  slits  in  the  armpits. 

Aha  ^ — a  cloak  or  habit,  very  loose,  and  open  in  front  all 
the  way  down  the  centre,  not  unlike  a  boat-cloak. 

Chii^phm  or  Bulahur  yM^.  u^ — as  the  quha,  but  breast 
covered. 

Anga  or  AngurJchd  I4J  jfi  I  b  aC  I — as  the  quba,  without  open 
flaps ;  breast  and  armpits  covered.  (Also  termed  choga, 
mogolaee,  buhadooree,  hundy,  or  kuUeedar.)  In  the 
Deccan,  the  angurk'hds  have  plaits  on  eech^sida* 

Pyruhun  or  Alhkdliq  (j!^\  ^  ^jii—^  ^^^  ft^&^i  l>^*  having 
buttons  instead  of  strings,  and  that  in  three  places ;  at 
the  neck,  navel,  and  between  the  two. 

Jama  ^  U — a  long  gown,  as  the  preceding,  but  having  an 
immense  quantity  of  doth  (from  eleven  to  thirty 
breadths)  in  the  skirt^  which  at  the  upper  part  is  folded 
into  innumerable  plaits ;  the  body  part  is  tied  in  two 
places  on  each  side,  being  double-breasted.  The  upper 
one  of  the  right  side  is  generally  made  into  a  knob  with 
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a  number  of  strings.    The  Mohummudans  tie  tliar 
jamas  on  the  right  side ;  the  Hindoos  on  the  left. 

Neema  ^ — as  the  preceding,  but  with  only  from  five  to 
seven  breadths  of  cloth  forming  the  skirt 

N'eema  Asteen  ^^/i^]^ — a  sort  of  a  hanian,  worn  over 
either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  never  by  itael£  It 
reaches  to  below  the  knee,  is  single-breasted,  and  ftst- 
ened  above  by  one  button  in  the  centre  of  the  chest ; 
has  short  sleeves.     It  is  a  very  expensive  dress. 

Kumvrhuvd  or  Piitka  ^  ^  ^'^j^ — a  girdle.  A  long  piece 
of  cloth,  girt  round  the  loins. 

Daputta  ^^  ^d—lit.  two  breadths.  A  cloth  thrown  loosely 
over  the  shoulders.  It  should  properly  have  a  seam  in 
the  centre,  to  indicate  its  being  formed  of  two  breadths, 
whence  its  name  ;  but  vulgarly  the  name  is  applied  to 

any  cloth  thus  worn. 

Doshdla  ^^^i — or  a  pair  of  shawls,  worn  as  the  preceding. 
A  single  shawl  is  never  worn  ;  the  wearer  would  be 
laughed  at  if  he  did. 

Sayla  *^ — a  piece  of  muslin  worn  as  a  doputta. 

Doo-ldee  ^^''^J  or  I-^k-ldce  ^  *>  I —generally  made  of  silk 
(scarcely  ever  of  cloth),  edged  with  a  border  of  silk  or 
task  {i.  c\  silver  or  gold  woven  with  silk)  of  a  different 
colour.  When  it  consists  of  one  breadth,  it  is  called 
ek'Uiee  ;  of  two,  Joo-laee,  It  may  be  worn  in  different 
ways.  It*  the  individual  choose  to  indulge  his  fancy 
by  twisting  it  round  his  head,  it  fonns  a  turban  ;  if 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  it  may  bo  called  a  doputta  ; 
if  worn  round  the  loins,  a  kumurbund. 

Chuddur  or  Chddur  jj^ -j*^  or  Dohur  jAj — a  large  piece 
of  cloth  or  sheet,  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  breadths^ 
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thrown   over  the  head,   so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body. 
Men  usually  sleep  rolled  up  in  it. 

Loong  or  Loonggee  ^^^  ^  <-^  Tahhund  or  Tvhraut  *^  ^ 
vj:^*V  ^ — ^  piece  of  cloth,  which  should,  according  to 
Moosulinan  rule,  be  merely  wrapped  round  the  body, 
or  rather  pelvis,  and  its  ends  tucked  in,  after  the 
custom  of  the  Moplays ;  and  not,  as  is  generally 
done,  in  imitation  of  the  Hindoo  mode  of  wearing 
it,  by  passing  the  end  between  the  thighs  and  tuck- 
ing it  in  behind.  Loonggee  is  the  name  given  to 
coloured  cloth  worn  thus.  Dhootee,  a  similar  cloth 
with  a  coloured  border,  is  seldom  worn  hy  Moosul- 
mans,  because  a  Hindoo  dress. 

Tusma  **-^  or  Duwcdee  ^\  ^d — the  former  a  leathern  strap, 
the  latter  of  thread  or  string,  tied  round  the  loins, 
to  which  the  following  {lunggotee)  is  fastened  fore 
and  aft.     Worn  only  hyfuqeers. 

Lunggotee  ^^ — a  bit  of  cloth  about  two  feet  long  and 

six  or  eight  inches  board,  passed  between  the  legs, 
and  the  ends  tucked  in  before  and  behind  to  the 
preceding  iusvia  or  duwa/ee. 

4.  Hands. 

Romal  J^  }j — or  handkerchief. 

Dustdna  ^  ^j — or  gloves  of  leather,  cloth,  &c.  Among  the 
nobility  sometimes  of  shawl.  These  are  of  the  form 
used  in  England  for  children,  having  a  receptacle 
for  the  thumb,  but  the  fingers  are  all  contained  in 
the  same  bag  or  cyst. 

5.  LiG  Dresses. 

Pdee-jama  *^V  ^^'^  or  Tumbdn  ^^iJ — long  drawers,  or 
loose  trowscrs,  remarkably  wide  in  the  legs,  u  c, 
from  one  to  three  cubits  in  circumference^. 

d 
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Shuiiue  ^  \A  or   Shihcdr  j  1^  Soorwal  Jl  ^j*  or  Eezdr 

j]j] — liyiiijr  drawers,  as  the  preceding,  but  not  so  wide  ; 

not  being   wider  than  a  foot,  if  so  much. 
O'oorgee  ^^^i"—  Brucches    or   short  drawers.     They  reach 

below  the  knues,  and  tit  tiglit. 
ChOl/ui  ^^    or    C/tffrna   '^  j^    or    Jangeea    ^V — ^still 

shorter    breaches   than  the  preceding,    reaching  only 

half  way  down  the  thighs. 
Chuddae  \^^ — shorter  still    than  rholna,   having  scarcely 

any    legs   at  all. 
Mound  J^'iy*-  a  cloth  three  cubits  long,   wound  round  the 

pelvis,  worn  by   Moplcujs. 

Pdeetdha  ^.  ^  v_f  ^  -  stockings  or  a  short  kind  of  socks, 
worn  by  the  opulent  during  the  cold  season,  called 
Joordh  v-> '  J^  ^  made  of  cotton  or  silk,  or  both  inter- 
mixed, and  of  various  colours.  Those  which  arc  re- 
markablj'  thick  rarely  reach  above  the  ankles.  Persons 
of  the  fnst  rank  have  their  joordbs,  as  also  their 
d'l.itdnas  i)Y  gluvcs,  made  of  shawl. 

0.  Foot  Dkes.^i..^. 

Joo(*r  ^  y9^-  or  shoes,  which  are  of  different  fonns  ;  such 
as  *1.  Xnu^kddr  j  -^  v^Ty  ,  the  toe  part  is  terminated 
by  a  lon,!L(  pointed  strip,  usuaiUy  of  leather  lined  with 
cloth,  that  curls  inwards  over  the  toes  ;  without  this 
the  shoes  would  l»e  considered  both  unfinished  and 
vulgar  ;  2.  Ai»pashd*x'  cj^V^  ;  •*  Chanddoree  sSj}^^  ; 
l.  C/tuppnl  J^  ;  .").  Zat/iydcr  ^'^,ji}  ;  6.  Kvpsh  ^JjS  ; 
7.  fflt*tf*r  ^JJ^J  :  ^.  Pat/shfttrurcr  ySjj^iO.  yafyn 
^vwUi :  lo.  (// "r/tfnrn,i  ^^ ^^^'j^.  Some  of  these  shoes 
are  made  of  a  veiy  thick  and  rich  stuff,  embroidered 
in  a  spleuilid  manner  with  silver  and  gold,  and  boset 
with  spangh  s. 

3/'  :t!  » .  yi—ui  boots. madeofdiflerentbortsofcoluuredleathtr. 
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II.  Female    Dresses. 

1.  Head  Dresses. 

Taj  ^ — the  same  as   that    worn  by  nieii. 

Asset  *--"  or  Kussdwa  )  ^^*»^^ — a  handkerchief  tied  round  the 
head  on  going  to  bed. 

Muqna  jj^^  or  GhoongiU  CL^^^y^ — a  handkerchief  of  fine 
muslin  thrown  over  the  head,  which  covers  the  face 
after  the  manner  of  a  veil. 

Moobqf  i— i^« — a  slip  of  red  cloth,  a  skein  of  thread,  or  a 
fillet  of  brocade  tied  to  the  end  of  the  choontee,  to 
prevent  its  unravelling. 

2.  Body  Dresses. 

Bazoo  J  J  ^  Koortimee  ^j^  Koorta  ^ji  or  Koortee  ^-^ — 
a  kind  of  sliort  shirt,  reaching  down  to  the  hips,  with 
very  short  (if  any)  slefeves  ;  sometimes  open  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  in  front. 

Choice  y^j^ — a  sort  of  a  bodice  or  spencer,  which  fits  close, 
and  only  extends  do^wnwards  to  cover  the  breasts,  but 
completely  shows  their  form.  It  has  tight  sleeves, 
which  reach  half  way  (or  less)  down  between  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  ;*  and  a  narrow  border  of  em- 
broidery, or  silk,  &c  of  a  different  colour  sewed  on 
round  all  its  edges.  It  is  put  on  as  a  spentjer,  and 
the  two  ends  tied  togther  in  front. 

Ungeea  ^  I  or  Muhrum  f  j^^ — in  regard  to  the  sleeves  and 
length  of  bodice  as  the  preceding,  but  instead  of 
being  tied  in  front  and  only  at  the  bottom,  it  is  put 
on  as  a  straight  jacket,  and  fastened  behind  above  and 


♦  Never  longer,  as  that  would  approximatt*  too  much  to  the  Hindoo  manner  of  hoTing  ft 
•ntirelv  down  to  the  elbows.     The  latter  avoid  shorter  onr-a.  for  a  contrarr  rea>oii. 
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[Lcff  Dresses.] 
below,   leaving  about  four  fingers  breadth  of  the  back 
bare. 

Pi^'hwa':  J^j^ior  Tilluk  ^^^ — not  unlike  the  rmaXe  jama^ 
but  only  reaching  to  below  the  knees,  and  is  of 
coloured  muslin  ;  it  is  double-breasted,  and  the  two 
flaps  fastened  in  two  places  on  each  side. 

3.  Leg  Dresses. 

Shurraee  ^j^  or  Shilwar  j  1^^ — long  drawers,  the  tame 
as  that  of  the  men,  except  that  women  generally 
wear  them  tighter. 

Ijhunga  1^  or  Tobund  *^.y — a  kind  of  petticoat^  or  a 
mere  skirt,  which  is  tied  round  the  loins,  and  extends 
to  the  feet  or  ground. 

Saree  ^r;^ — a  dress  consisting  of  an  entire  piece  of  cloth 
(white  or  coloured),  wrapped  several  times  round  the 
loins ;  and  falling  down  over  the  legs  to  the  ankle, 
serves  as  a  petticoat.  The  other  end  is  passed  over 
the  head,  and  hangs  down  on  one  side. 

Orhnee  s^)}^  Damnee  y^\  j  or  Daoonee  ^jl  j — a  wide 
piece  of  muslin,  generally  coloured  and  of  superior 
quality,  thrown  over  the  loft  shoulder,  which  passing 
under  th<:  right  arm  is  crossed  under  the  middle,  and 
being  tucked  into  the  r/iunga,  hangs  down  to  the  feet. 
One  end  of  it  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  head,  and 
serves  for  a  veil. 

Kuppur-phool  ^^yxij^ — ^  ■ilk  cloth,  worked  with  gold  and 
silver  flowers,  worn  as  a  saree. 

(ihansf'e  ^^*^ — a  piece  of  gauze,  worn  as  an  orhnee  over 
a  riiiuhja. 

Chudnr  ;  *^  corrupt  ofChadur  j  fi^ — a  sheet,  thrown  over 
the  hoad.   whioh    covers^  the  whole  body,   and  reaches 
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[Foot  Dresses.] 
down  to  the  ground.  Women  generally  wrap  them- 
selves in  it  on  going  out  into  the  streets,  taking  es- 
pecial care  to  conceal  with  it  their  faces ;  which,  if 
they  be  old  and  ugly,  they  are  more  particular  in 
doing.     They  also  sleep  wrapped  up  in  it. 

Boorqa  f •  y — a  white  sheet  thrown  over  the  head,  which 
conceals  the  whole  body.  It  has  a  net- worked  space 
opposite  the  eyes  through  which  they  see,  while  the 
face  is  effectually  hid  from  view.  This  is  used  by  mo- 
dest women,  who  cannot  afford  to  go  in  doolees  or  pa- 
lankeens, but  are  obliged  to  walk.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  such  a  figure  mounted  on  a  bullock,  which  to 
a  stranger  and  at  a  distance  does  not  look  unlike  a 
ghost. 

4.  Foot  Dresses. 

Jootee  s^j^ — or  shoes,  or  rather  slippers  (which,  as  soon  as 
they  return  home  from  walking  to  their  seat  on  the 
carpet  are  thrown  aside)  ;  named  according  to  their 
form  koivsh  ^  ^ ,  without  heels,  the  back  part  being 
flattened  down  under  the  foot.  Chinauls  J^,  with- 
out any  back  piece,  the  quarters  terminating  under 
the  ankles  on  each  side,  with  raised  heels  perhaps  an 
inch  high.*  Payshawuree  U'j^^,  Ghaydee  %,j^^ , 
or  CJidndoree  lSj^  ^^  . 
N.  B.  Children,  in  addition  to  wearing  any  of  the  preced- 
ing clothes,  wear  in  their  infancy  what  is  called  a 
shdooka  ^j^,  which  consists  of  a  couple  of  pinafores, 
one  worn  on  the  breast,  the  other  on  the  back,  and 
fastened  above  and  below  the  shoulders. 

*  Men  usually  wear  only  embroiderfd  shoes ;  but  women  have  an  abundance  of  Tarions 
eoloured  foils,  principally  purple  or  green,  or  the  wiogt  of  green  beetles,  fSutened  down  to 
the  body  of  the  vamp  (which  is  of  some  bright  coloored  broad-cloth),  and  senring  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  to  fill  np  the  pattern  of  the  embroidery.  Thia  it  either 
of  gold  or  silver  thread,  or  yery  small  bogles,  not  dissimilar  to  seed  pearls.  Thoee  who 
3annot  afford  «uch  decorations,  are  content  with  silken  ornaments. 
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IV.    A  LIST  of  JEWELS  or  ORNAMENTS   (  Ux^  ^iiu  j^;) 

worn  hij  Moomhi}fAu  Women  * 
Ornaments  worn  on  the  Head. 

Soorij  '^jr^  or  Sisp/iool  (jnisj^^-  J^  large  circular  beauti- 
fully embossed  golden  ornament,  worn  on  the  back 
part  (nearly  on  the  crown)  of  the  head. 

Rdktee  uf  ^  ; — (usually  worn  by  Hindoo  women)  the  same 
:is  the  preceding.  When  worn  by  Moosulman  women 
it  is  made  a  cjuarter  of  the  size,  and  worn  between 
the  preceding  and  the  following  one. 

Chanel  *>>  ^ — a  semi-lunar  golden  ornament  worn  under  two 
others  on  the  head. 

Choontee  ^^^--ftilse  hair  braided  together,  having  a  large 
golden  knob  or  cup  above  and  several  smaller  ones 
below,  this  is  plaited  with  the  natural  hair  of  the 
head.  The  choont:*e  sometimes  consists  of  silk  or  cotton 
thread,  with  which  the  hair  is  tied. 

Mirza-hny-puvwa  '  j  /i  ^  i  ;^— three  small  delicate  golden 
chains,  worn  as  the  teeha,  fixed  to  the  hair  by  small 
liooks ;  the  lower  hanging  ends  being  either  set  or 
not  with  precious  stones. 

Mauij  tJ.^t*  or  Mdnr/puftrc  ^j^^\^-  a  golden  ornament 
worn  over  the  lino  on  the  top  of  the  head  where  the 
hair  is  parted,  roa(*hing  to  tin*  back  part  of  the  head. 

Teih.i  ^  or  Manfi'tocla^^'^-nwy  gulden  ornament 
worn  on   the  forehead,  whether  it  be  a  single   round 

*  All  ornaiiK-nt"  woiii  on  tlir  iic*n<l,  f:ir».  iirtilriU.  iit-rk.  iiriii»,  «ri'*l«,  anj  haiub,  bf  tW 
n'*lMTtal>li  rlaoM"  of  |H-4i|tli>  arc  iiiikIi-  oI'  ^nlil  ,  |i\  thr  l«>niT  t-l.i*>«c«  iif  |N*4>|tIr,  the  Mr  ormA* 
iiH'iit  calltil  ilnndr^an,  ainl  llir  iin-k  riitc  iVLlltil  h^.i*lty  .  tu^.  (Im  r  wttli  nil  Huru  on  the  VMt. 
wni«t4.  .in<l  rinircr*,  on*  «>r^ilviT.  Hiii«liir<*  0*«*  thr\  rvir  «.p  rirh.  aiitl  sblr  ti>  afoftl  to  kavr 
thi'in  <f  i:<»l<1'.  i1iir>«t  nut  inakr  thnii  Imt  dl'  oihrr.  llir  otlur  fnuiiii'itU,  ru.,  of  Ike  \ekm^ 
nnkli"'.  fii't.  ami  t«No.  an*  b\  tlif  lnuir  ami   iiiulilliii:;   ila-M'o  nr  |H-ii|»lr  uf  »iU-er ;  bill  UMmii 

till-  iii'ltility  nfifi'M       It  i<  iiii-itiinivjli^  \\\\r\\  «>iiiir  ui.n lUilrr.'n  fui  \\\v  «akr  i*f  ili*|4ariBy 

t  Ill-It   r-hi  -  in  t|,:,  V.  .\ 
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[Ornameyiis  ivorn  on  the  Head.  ] 

one  set  with  precious  stones  fixed  on  or  glued  to  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  or  one  hanging  from  the  part- 
ing of  the  hair  to  the  spot  between  the  eyes.  This 
frontal  ornament  has  usually  a  star  or  radiated  centre, 
of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  set  in  gold,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  small  pearls,  of  which  vari- 
ous chains  are  attached,  aiding  to  support  it  in  its 
position  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  A  triple  or 
(juadruple  row  of  pearls  passes  up  the  centre  of  the 
mdnrj,  or  the  part  where  the  hair  is  parted  ;  the  hair 
being  divided  and  kept  down  very  flat.  The  centre 
piece  (and  occasional  each  end  piece  also)  is  com- 
posed of  precious  stones,  such  as  topaz,  emerald,  ruby, 
amethyst,  &c.  Sometimes  the  centre  is  of  one  colour 
and  all  the  rays  of  some  other  ;  or  the  latter  are  al- 
ternate. Thus  the  mdng-teeka  is  not  a  very  light 
ornament,  but  it  is  extremely  splendid,  and  being 
generally  set  in  gold  often  very  valuable.  One  of  a 
very  ordinary  description  will  cost  full  twelve  or 
fifteen  guineas,  though  composed  of  coloured  glass  or 
crystal,  or  foils.  When  made  of  precious  stones,  the 
price  may  reach  to  any  extent. 

Surra-surree  uT^  l^r* — (a  Hindoo  ornament).  An  elegant 
and  delicate  golden  ornament,  which  forms  two  semi- 
circles, bordering  the  edge  of  the  hair  parted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  each  side. 

1    Ornaments  worn  on  the  Ears. 

European  ladies  are  content  with  one  appendage  at  each 
ear,  while  the  females  of  Hindoostan  think  it  impossible  to 
have  too  many. 

Kurrunphool  J^  c^^ — a  gold  ornament,  having  a  star  or 
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radiated  centre  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
sometimes  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  It 
is  fixed  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  both  by  the  UBoal 
mode  of  piercing,  and  by  a  chain  {sunhdee)  of  gold 
passing  over  the  ear,  so  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
kurrunphool  and  jhoomka,  which  would  else  cause 
the  lobe  to  be  greatly  extended  downwards.  It  is 
however  to  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  inferior 
women  have  large  holes  in  that  part  of  the  ear,  wide 
enough  to  pass  a  finger  through  (and  the  Arwee 
[Malabar]  women  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  especial- 
ly at  Madras,  large  enough  to  pass  a  ring  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter).  Even  the  higher  orders  con- 
sider an  aperture,  such  as  would  admit  a  pea,  rather 
honourable  than  otherwise,  from  its  indicating  the 
great  weight  and  consequent  value  of  their  jewels. 

Jhoomka  i^^. — is  always  of  solid  gold,  and  consists  of  a 
hollow  hemisphere  or  bell,  curiously  fillagreed,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tlie  edges  suspend  small 
rods  or  pendants  of  gold,  each  furnished  with  one  or 
more  small  pearls,  garnets,  &c.,  sometimes  a  dosen  or 
two  pendants  being  attached  to  the  circumference  of 
esLch  jhooinka,  sometimes  suspending  a  hundred  pearls. 
In  the  upper  part  is  a  small  perforated  stud,  some- 
times ornamented,  through  which  a  ring  about  the 
thickness  of  a  fine  knitting  needle,  and  not  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  inserted,  it  previously  pass- 
ing through  the  ear  in  the  part  usually  pierced.  This 
ring,  like  every  other  fastening  made  to  pass  through 
the  ears  or  nose,  is  of  the  purest  gold.  It  is  so  pliant, 
that  the  little  hook  made  at  one  end,  by  bending  the 
wire  to   fix  it  into   a  minute  loop  or  eye  formed  at 
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the  other  end  by  twisting  it,  may  be  straightened  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  tht  nail  only.  In  general  how- 
ever the  jhoomka  is  fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
kurrunp*hooL 

Svnkulee  ^^^^^ — or  gold  chains  (sometimes  ornamented  with 
pearls)  which  support  the  ears  and  its  appendages. 

KuUus  u-^. 

Boogray  c^'f^. — (a  Hindoo  ornament). 

Patau  e;'^^ — lit.    leaves,  because  resembling  them,  worn  in 

any  part  of  the  ear  except  in  the  lobe  and  the  little 

ear. 

Bliadoorccan^^^)^\^,  or  Dundeean  u^*^^ — these  which 
comprehend  a  number  of  small  rings  of  pure  gold,  or 
in  case  of  poverty  of  silver,  or  even  of  tin,  are  affixed^ 
all  along  the  border  of  the  ear,  which  is  pierced  for 
that  purpose.  The  number  worn  is  from  four  to 
eleven,  generally  the  latter  :  that  is  to  say  in  one  ear, 
the  left  having  invariably  one  less. 

Moorkeean  o  ^j<^ — or  a  small  jhoomka,  worn  in  the  little 

ear. 
Morneean  u^jr^ — ^^®  same  as  haysur  (nose  orn.)  worn  on 

the  top  of  the  ear. 

Alloluq  Jjy  . 

Ooddraj  ^  Ij  ^sf — stone  ear-rings. 

Hulqa   ^^  or  Door  j  ^ — a  ring  worn  on  the  little  ear. 

Kan  Bdoolce  ^'  ^^.^j^ . 

Long   i-^>y. 

Punkhoi  W^. 

Much'cKhec  v-jj^f"*  • 
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2.  Ornaments  worn  on  the  Nose. 

The  nose  has  its  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hindoo- 
stanee  ladies,  and  hears  several  ornaments. 

Nut'h  V^ — an  ornament  passed  through  the  left  nostril, 
consists  of  a  piece  of  gold  wire  as  thick  as  a  small 
knitting  needle,  with  the  usual  hook  and  eye,  and 
furnished  at  the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  with  several 
garnets,  pearls,  &c.,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  seven 
or  more,  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  having 
generally  serrated  or  scolloped  edges,  and  being  fixed 
transversely  upon  the  wire,  which  passes  through 
their  centres,  as  well  as  through  the  garnets,  pearls, 
&c.  The  common  diameter  of  tlie  circle  of  a  nuCh  is 
from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half.  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  a  somewhat  similar  ornament 
is  worn  in  each  ear  by  men  of  respectability  (called 
pogool   Vide  Index). 

Boolaq  J  ^. — of  these  there  arc  two  varieties,  viz.  boolaq 
and  chdnd  kay  hoolaq.  The  boolaq  is  a  nasal  trinketi 
flat,  in  form  not  unlike  that  article  of  furniture 
called  a  footman,  and  lias  at  its  narrowest  part  a 
couple  of  eyes.  It  is  appended  to  the  middle  septum 
or  centre  cartilage  of  the  nose,  by  means  of  a  gold 
screw  passed  through  an  orifice  in  it.  The  orna- 
ment lays  flat  upon  the  upper  lip,  having  ita  broad 
end  furnished  with  pendants  of  pearls,  and  its  sur- 
face set  with  precious  stones. 

Bay^ur  j*»-^.  or  MOrner  ^jy^ — worn  on  the  right  nostril. 
Those  who  wear  this  ornament  and  the  next  are 
nicknamed  baysur-ivdlcv  and  p^hoollee-walee- 

Fhoolhii  y^Jyi — this  ornament,  like  the  baysur,  is  invariably 
worn  on  the  right  wing  of  the  nose. 
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Nutlmee  ^^jH^ — a  small  ring  woru  on  the  left  nostril  by 
children. 

3.  Obnamints  worn  round  Tui  Neck. 

The  neck  is  not  forgotten  among  those  lavish  decora- 
tions, of  which  the  native  ladies  are  so  fond.  It  is 
furnished  with  various  kinds  of  necklaces. 

Luch'cKha  *  ^V — ^  necklace  worn  tight  round  the  neck, 
formed  of  gold  beads  (called  munka  ^^),  and  pole 
^ji  (or  glass  beads). 

Ilulla  ^  or  Neembolee  s^y^ — the  same  as  the  preceding, 
but  longer  and  hanging  down. 

Chowkree  v-t^^ — an  ornament  worn  tight  round  the  neck, 
formed  of  stars  of  gold,  strung  on  three  black  silk 
or  wire  threads,  with  kalee-pote  t  or  black  glass  beads 
filling  up  the  interstices. 

Jignec  ^c^ — a  small  semilunar  ornament  worn  in  the 
centre  of  a  string  of  beads,  &c. 

Pudduck  i.r*^  . 
Joxc-un  Mala  51  ^vj^. 

Chundunhdrj^  vj  ^^t^  or  Nowsur  har  j  ^j*^y  . 
Mohun-maJa  S  ^  kj^j^  • 
(Julsayree  ^^^^  . 

Chowsayrce  s^r^  y^ — not  unlike  the  bazoo-bund,  but  worn 
tight  round  the  neck  and  hooked  behind. 

Chujnpd-kuIIee  ^^  ^^ — this   is   made    of  separate    rays, 

*  The  tuchcK'ha,  guliayree,  n^rh,  and  bungyree,  arc  four  ornaments  quite  eueatial  to 
mttrinioiiy.     Kvni  the  poorest  cannot  enter  the   connubial  state  without  having  them. 

t  P»te  or  glass  l^ads.  Of  these  three  varieties  are  iu  use,  \:z.  hCilee-pote  or  black  glass 
brails,  moit  generally  used  ;  hurree pote  or  green  glass  beads;  and  ht pote  or  ltd  dtedH  red 
glsM  btadt,  the  former  cast  into  a  round  shape,  the  latter  cut. 
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eacli  intended  to  represent  the  unblown  flowers  of 
the  chumpa  (Michelia  champaca^  Zi?}.),  to  the  number 
of  from  forty  to  eighty  or  more,  strung  together. 
This  ornament  is  usually  worn  rather  loose,  that  it  may 
reach  half  way  down  the  bosom.  The  mounting  is 
gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  means  of  the  wearer, 
and  the  rays  or  flower-buds  are  in  imitation  of  the 
mdny-ti'eka ;  either  crystals  set  in  foils,  chiefly  white, 
or  precious  stones  of  one  colour,  throughout  the  orna- 
ment ;  or,  it  is  wholly  composed  of  gold. 

Doohtrec  ^r  y  o — lit.  two  strings.  Two  rows  of  small  round 
gold  beads  (munkay)  threaded  on  silk.  When  the  or- 
nament consists  of  tliree  rows,  it  is  called  tee-luree ;  of 
four,  chaoO'luvce  ;  of  five,  }nu'hlurec  or  panch-luret. 

Toulsee  f^j*^ — nearly  the  same  as  the  doo-luree,  except  that 
instead  of  the  gold  beads  being  round  they  are  of  an 
octagonal  shape. 

Pournccd  kay  GuUayree  u-j^  ^  ^^y, . 

Tou't/  jy  /fan5  ,^^>  ■-*  or  IIuus  Ice  ^^^ — is  a  solid  collar 
of  gold  or  silver,  weighing  from  four  ounces  to  nearly 
a  pound.  The  latter  mu.st  be  highly  oppressive  to  the 
wearer,  especially  as  they  are  only  used  on  high  days 
and  holidays ;  the  general  standard  may  be  computed 
at  about  six  or  seven  ounces.  Being  made  of  pure 
metal,  they  are  easily  bent,  so  as  to  bo  put  on  and  offl 
They  are  commonly  sc^uare  in  front  under  the  chin 
for  several  inches,  and  taper  off  gradually  to  not  more 
than  half  their  greatest  diameter,  terminating  at  each 
end  with  a  small  knob,  cut  into  a  polygonal  form.  This 
ornament  is  sometimes  carved  in  the  oriental  style, 
either  through  tlie  whole  length,  or  only  on  the  front. 
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Munkeean  ha  har  j^  ^  o ^i^  or  liar  j ^ — or  necklace,  of 

pearls,  large  gold  beads  (munkayj,  corals,  garnets,  &c. 
Futta  U^— . 

Tdweezyi^^ — most  of  the  Hindoostanee  women  wear  round 
their  necks,  strung  upon  black  silk  thread,  tatueezes, 
which  are  silver  cases  enclosing  either  quotations  from 
the  Qoran,  some  mystical  writings,  or  some  animal  or 
vegetable  substance.  Whatever  may  be  the  contents, 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  their  efficacy  in  repelling 
disease  and  averting  the  influence  of  witchcraft  (jadooj, 
of  which  the  people  of  India,  of  every  sect,  entertain  the 
greatest  apprehension.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  charms  strung  upon 
the  same  thread  ;  sometimes  with  the  addition  ofbughna 
^j^ ,  or  the  teeth  and  nails  of  a  tiger,  which  are  hung 
round  the  neck  of  a  child.     Vide  p.  239. 

4.  Ornaments  woun  on  the  Upper  Arm,  or  Armlets. 

Bhooj-hund  ^  ^  or  Bazoo-bund  *^.^J  W — ^a  trinket  adorned 
with  semicircular  ornaments  made  hollow,  but  filled  up 
with  melted  rosin.  The  ends  are  furnished  with  loops 
of  the  same  metal,  generally  silver,  and  secured  by 
silken  skeins. 

Dholnay  y^y^  5. 

Baoota  ^ ^^. — an  ornamented  gold  ring. 

5.  Ornaments  worn  round  the  Wrist,  or  Bracelets. 

The  wrists  are  always  profusely  decorated. 

Kurrd  ly — a  ring  worn  on  the  wrist,  ankle,  &c.  a  massive 
ring  of  solid  silver,  weighing  from  three  to  four  ounces. 
These  rings  are  commonly  hexagonal  or  octagonal,  of 
an  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  terminated  by  a 
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knob  at  each  end^  the  same  as  in  the  hunslee.  This 
ornament  being  of  pure  metal^  may  be  opened  sufficient- 
ly to  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure  ;  the  ends  being  brought 
together  by  an  easy  pressure  of  the  other  hand. 

Kunggun  cA^ — Ek-hara,  k.  and  Do-hara,  k. 

Powncheean  u'^i^Hi — Ag  kay  j^hool  kay  P.  and  Luhmn 
kay  phdnk  kay  P. ;  a  bracelet  formed  of  small  pointed 
prisms  of  solid  silver,  or  hollow  of  gold  filled  with 
melted  rosin,  each  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  barley 
corn,  and  having  a  ring  soldered  to  its  bottom.  These 
prisms  are  strung  upon  black  silk  as  close  as  their  point- 
ed or  perhaps  rounded  ends  will  admit,  in  three  or 
four  parallel  rows,  and  then  fastened. 

Puttrce  i^^ — gilt  brass  rings,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  : 
from  one  to  four  are  worn  on  each  wrist.  Should  they 
wear  hunggrees,  only  a  couple  of  these  are  worn,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  hunggrees. 

Choorjyf^ — an  ornament  consisting  of  several  r>?/tt?-ee5  joined 
together. 

Mungguttee  y^J^^, 

AleJi^. 

To-rvay   c^)y 

livnggreedn  u^/^ — ^h^y  consist  of  tliin  rings  made  of  dif- 
ferent  coloured  glass,  and  worn  on  the  wrista  They 
arc  universally  worn  by  the  women  in  the  Deccan,  and 
their  fitting  closely  to  tlio  wrist  is  consiilered  as  a  mark 
of  delicacy  and  beauty  ;  for  thoy  must  of  course  be 
passed  over  the  hand.  In  doing  this  the  fingers  arc 
cracked  and  the  haml  well  squeezed,  to  soften  and 
mould  it  into  a  i«mallcr  compass  :  and  a  girl  seldom 
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escapes  without  drawing  blood  and  rubbing  part  of  the 
skin  from  her  hand.  Every  well  dressed  woman  has 
a  number  of  these  rings  on  each  arm.  The  usual 
number  is  from  ten  to  sixteen.  If  they  wear  other 
golden  ornaments  along  with  them  they  are  fewer,  if 
not,  a  greater  number,  agreeably  to  fancy  ;  but  invari- 
ably one  more  on  one  wrist  than  the  other. 

Chooreedn  u^J^ — bangles  or  rings  made  of  sealing-wax 
(lacj,  and  ornamented  with  various  coloured  tinsel. 
Also  called  Nuqday  ha  jora. 

Himbalay — worn  along  with  bunggrees,  singly,  and  next 
to  the  body. 

Astur — worn  singly,  and  next  to  the  hand. 

6.  Ornaments  worn  on  the  Fingers,  or  Bings. 

Unggoihee  ^/^  I  or  Ch'hdp  y  ^ — rings  of  various  sorts 
and  sizes  worn  on  any  finger,  generally  of  gold,  those 
of  silver  being  considered  mean. 

Arsee  ^^j  T  or  Aeena  ^  T — or  looking-glass.  The  thumb 
of  each  hand  has  a  ring  which  fits  close,  having  a  small 
mirror  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny  fixed  upon  it  by 
the  centre,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  back  of  the  thumb. 
The  deena  should  be  of  gold ;  but  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  required  wherein  to  set  the  glass, 
many  content  themselves  with  silver  mounting.  That 
a  small  looking-glass  may  at  times  be  commodioualy 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  thumb,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
but  what  shall  be  said  of  that  preposterous  custom 
which  Europeans  have  witnessed,  of  wearing  a  similar 
ornament  on  each  great  toe. 

Uvggooshtdn  ^^J^)  or  Huddeeiroo  }j^^^ — a  particular 
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kind  of  ring,  an  inch  broad^  worn  on  the  thumbSy  only 
during  the  wedding  days,  or  for  six  or  twelve  monthi 
after,  when  it  is  melted  down  and  converted  into  any 
thing  else. 

CKhdlay  it^  Kungnee  ke  CKhullay,  Kunkree  he  beef  ke 
Ch'hiillayy  Saday  Ck'hullay — usually  about  the  fifth  of 
an  inch  broad,  very  thin,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
bended  edges. 

7.  Ornaments  worn  round  the  Waist  or  Loins. 

Kiimnvur-puiia  ^,  j^  or Sada-jndiee  ^^»o^ — i.  e.  plain, 
or  a  simple  flat  ring,  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  which 
encircles  the  waist,  being  carved  at  the  ends  where 
they  are  hooked. 

KummuT'Sal  J^^  or  Koorsan  ka  i>uiiee — consisting  of 
small  square  tablets  two  inches  broad,  which  are 
carved  and  fixed  by  hinges,  worn  as  the  i>reccding. 

Zur-kummur  j^ J }  . 

8.  Oknaments  worn  round    thk    Ankles  U'Vnklets'    and 

Feit. 

Lnoi  jy. 

To-rray  c  j^  — An  ornament  like  a  rhain. 

Pyn-jun  j=^^  —little  bells  fastened  round  the  feet  of  children. 

Paezcb  w^;*:.-^ — consists  of  heavy  rings  of  silver  roaeiu- 
bling  a  horse  s  curb  chain,  set  with  a  fringe  of  small 
spherical  bells,  all  of  which  tinkle  at  every  motion  of 
the  limb. 

Maynhdee  u'  ^^^H^ . 

Choovggron  ^^C^— are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Ammcefieeat^ 
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u  ^^ '  ;   2.  CJi  hughe  Ghoonggroo  ^j^  l-s^^  • 
Ku-Yva  ly — rings  of  silver,  made  very  substantial,  not  weigh- 
ing less  than  half  a  pound  each. 

9.  Ornaments  worn  on  the  Toes. 

Anwui  Lljy  I — a  ring  furnished  with  little  bells,  and  worn 
on  the  great  toe. 

Bich'hivay  ^^y\f''  or  Kooireedn  J^.ji^ — rings  worn  round 
the  toes,  and  attached  along  each  side  of  the  foot  to 
the  ^yaeezeh, 

Chitkeedu  ^  Ujoa.  . 

Clihullay  iy^ — is  like  the  one  of  the  same  name  worn  on 
the  thumb.     This  is  worn  on  the  great  toe. 

Muttay  ^^  — a  Hindoo  ornament. 

Besides  the  preceding,  there  is  an  ornament  which  covers 
the  pudendum  in  young  girls,  made  generally  in  the  shape 
of  a  vine  leaf,  and  suspended  to  a  string  tied  round  the  waist. 


V.    fflOOSULMAN  GOOEERT, 

(including  the  various  Dishes  alluded  to  in  this  Work). 

1.    POLAOOS    j^. 

Poluoo  Yekhnee,  vulgo,  Aklmee  PiUaoo  j  5b  ^^^^jsei  or  K'hara 
Polaoo — the  common  kind  is  prepared  with  rice,  meat, 
ghee,  duhee  (or  curdled  milk),  and  spices ;  such  as 
shah  zeeree  (a  variety  of  the  cummin  seed),  cardamo- 
mums,  cloves,  cinnamon,  dhunneea  (or  coriander  seed), 
and  kotmeer  (or  the  leaves  of  the  coriander  plant),  black 
pepper,  gieen  ginger,  onions,  garlic,  and  salt.  A  good 
receipt  for  it  is  as  follows  :  Take  half  a  seer  of  mutton, 
four  or  five  onions  (whole),  one  piece  of  green  gingerj 

/ 
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two  dried  cassia  leaTes  (layj-pat)^  eight  corns  of  black 
pepper^  six  seers  (or  twelve  pounds)  of  water  ;  boil  tbese 
toQf ether  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  one  and  a  half  or 
two  seers  of  fluid  remain  ;  take  the  pot  off  the  fire, 
mash  the  meat,  &c.  with  the  liquor^  and  strain  it  through 
a  towel.  Set  aside  this  yekhnee  (or  broth).  Take  rice 
one  poa  (eight  ounces),  wash  it  well  and  dry  it  by 
squeezing  it  firmly  in  a  toweL  Pnt  one  poa  ghee  (or 
butter)  into  a  saucepan  or  tinned  copper  vessel  and  melt 
it;  fry  in  it  a  handful  of  onions  sliced  longitudinaDy, 
and  when  they  have  acquired  a  red  colour,  take  them 
out  and  lay  them  aside.  In  the  ffhee  which  remams, 
fly  slightly  a  fowl  which  has  previously  been  boUed  in 
a  half  or  one  seer  of  water,  then  take  out  the  fowl,  and 
in  the  same  ghee  add  the  dried  rice,  and  fry  it  a  little. 
As  the  ghee  evaporates  add  the  above  broth  to  it,  and 
boil  the  rice  in  it.  Then  put  into  it  ten  or  twelve  cloves, 
ten  or  twelve  peppercorns,  four  pieces  of  mace,  ten  or 
twelve  lesser  cardamoms,  all  whole  ;  one  dessert  spoon- 
ful of  salt,  one  piece  of  green  ginger  cut  into  fanciful 
slices,  and  two  iayj-pat  or  dried  cassia  leaves.  When 
the  rice  is  sufficiently  boiled,  remove  all,  except  a  very 
little  fire  from  underneath  and  place  it  on  the  top  of  the 
brass  cover.  If  the  rice  be  at  all  hard,  add  a  very  little 
water  to  it  and  stir  it  about,  and  put  the  fowl  also  now 
in  to  imbibe  a  flavour.  On  serving  it  up,  place  the  fowl 
on  a  dish  and  cover  it  over  with  the  rice,  garnishing 
the  latter  with  two  or  four  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  into 
two,  and  the  fried  onions,  h 

Qoorma  Poktoo  ^*^  ^;j^ — as  the  preceding,  except  that  tha^ 
meat  is  cut  into  very  thin  sliceSi 
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[Polaoos.] 

eetha  Polaoo  J  ^  ^^ — made  of  rice,   sugar,  ghee^  aro- 
matics ;  and  instead  of  ginger,  aniseed. 

oozafiir  Polaoo  j  *ij^>^  or  Shushrunga  Polaoo  &^^ 
J  ^ — as  Moozafur  Shola,  but  not  so  watery. 

hre  Polaoo  j  ^  LjTJ^ — rice,  meat,  turmeric,  and  ghee. 

oee  Polaoo  j  ^  ^r^ — prepared  with  the  addition  otsooee 
or  dill  seed. 

uch'cKhee  or  Mahee  Polaoo  j  *i,^^4,^t^'* — same  as 
yekhnee,  but  substituting  fish  for  the  meat. 

nlee  Polaoo^  ^  ^^^  I — as  yekhnee,  with  the  addition  of  ta- 
marind. 

impokht  Pokcoo  j  ^  K:u^i  f  d — as  yekhnee,  but  when  nearly 
ready  adding  the  ghee  and  giving  dtim,  (t.  e.,  leaving  it 
closed  up  with  hot  embers  put  both  below  and  above  it, 
till  the  moisture  be  evaporated). 

rda  Polaoo  j  >i « djj — as  the  preceding,  with  the  addition 
of  saffron. 

^okoo  Polaoo  j  ^>^^ . 

7ala  Polaoo  j  ^  ^^^  . 

goaf i  a  Polaoo  j  ^  *J^^^  «3 — rice,  meat,  ghee,  and  spices  ; 
making  it  excessively  hot  with  the  spices. 

laoo-e-Mugzeeat  o^J^j*i — to  meetha  polaoo  add  ker- 
nels of  fruits  (such  as  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  &c.) 

)ozafurshola  ^j^jkny^ — made  with  rice,  saffron,  milk, 
rosewater,  and  sugar,  of  a  thin  consistence  :  it  is  very 
cooling. 

^rcednee  ^  ^^y. — as  qooi^ma  polaoo,  with  marrow  and 
plenty  of  spices,  and  the  addition  of  limes,  cream,  and 
milk  ;  or  take  raw  meat  one  seet'  (two  pounds),  cover  it 
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[Polaoo8,'\ 

with  duhee,  ginger,  garlic^  and  salt,  ahd  set  it  aside  for 
three  hours  in  a  covered  vessel.  Fry  four  pice  wei^t 
(two  ounces)  of  onions  sliced,  in  one  and  a  half  pov 
(twelve  ounces)  of  ghee  in  an  earthen  pot ;  take  oat  the 
fried  onions  and  three  quarters  of  the  ghee,  fry  half  the 
meat  in  the  ghee,  and  take  it  off  the  fire  ;  boil  one  seer 
(two  pounds)  of  rice  in  water.  On  the  fried  meat  scat- 
ter half  the  boiled  rice,  sprinkle  some  spices  and  onions 
over,  and  pour  a  little  of  the  ghee  into  it ;  repeat  the 
layers  of  meat,  rice,  spices,  onions,  and  ghee  as  before. 
Afterwards  pour  a  little  milk  over  the  whole^  awfficiept 
to  soften  the  rice  ;  make  the  earthen  pot  airtight  with 
flour,*  and  cook  it  on  a  charcoal  fire. 

Mootunjun  Pohoo^^^f^^^ — rice,  meat,  sugar,  ghee.  Some- 
times adding  pine-apples  or  nuts. 

Knsh  or  Huleem  Polaoo  j  *i  j^  ^  ^J^  Booid  Polaoo  ^£^  y 
;  ^ — or  Chunnay  kmj  Dal  (or  Bengal  horse  gram)  kay 
Polaoo^  made  of  wheat,  meat,  and  spices. 

Luhnee  Polaoo  J  ^  ^^^ — prepared  in  a  silver  dish  ;  cream, 
kernels,    sugarcandy,    ghee,    rice,    spices,   particularlj 

aniseed. 

Jdviun  Polaoo  ^^{o^^  . 

Tettur  Polaoo  ^^j^ — as  yeUinee,  but  with  the  meat  of  the 
partridge,  (Tetrao  cinerea,  Lin.) 

Butayr  Polaoo  3  f'^"-:  -as  the  preceding,  but  with  quails, 
(Tetrao  coturnis    liuch) 

Kofta  Polaoo  i^'  ^y  . 

Klidrtr  Thoolln'  ^^^^;^—nie^t  with  socjee  or  moong- 
ilai 


*  Th«  flour  t«st  Ad«pUd  tor  this  purpoM  is  mosMra  dcd.     JPhftMoliu  maa.    WiUd. 

•r  MmL  gram. 
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[K7iichree:] 
IChdree  Chukoleean   yj\^/^^j\^ — meat,   vermicelli,   and 
green  (huchcha)  dal, 

2.  K'hichree  cT^ftr — commonly  made  thus  :  Take  one  poa 
(four  ounces)  so7ia   or  hui^re   moong  kay  dal,  (Pha- 
seolus  aureus,  Roxh.     Phaseolus  radiatus,  Lin.)   green 
gram  or  rayed  kidney-bean  ;  fry  it  a  little  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ghee  or  butter  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  im- 
part a  nice  smell  to  it,  this  is  called  bug'hama,   or  to 
season  ;  then  moisten  it,  by  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  it 
while  on  the  fire  ;   after,  boil  it  in  one  and  a  half  pota 
(twelve   ounces)  of  water  in  a  tinned  copper  vessel. 
When  pretty  soft  (though  not  quite  so),  take  it  off  the 
fire.    Put  two  cKhuttacks  (four  ounces)  of  ghee  or  butter 
into  another  tinned  copper  vessel,  and  when  melted^ 
throw  into  it  a  handful  of  onions  peeled  and  sliced 
lengthways  ;  continue  frying  them  until  they  acquire  a 
fine  red  colour  :  then  take  them  out  and  lay  aside.     To 
the  remaining  ghee  put  one  poa  (eight  ounces)  of  rice 
properly  washed  and  fry  it  a  little  ;   then  add  the  ddl 
with  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled,   and  two  pieces 
of  green  ginger  cut  into  slices.    When  the  water  has 
nearly  evaporated,  remove  part  of  the  fire  from  below  and 
place  it  on  the  brass  cover  taking  the  pot  occasionally 
off  the  fire  and  shaking  it,  which  is  called  dum  dayna  : 
but  before  so  doing  add  to  the  rice  ten  or  twelve  cloves, 
one  or  two  large  pieces  of  mace,  ten  or  twelve  pepper- 
corns, two  dried  cassia  leaves,  a  dessertspoonful  of  salt, 
and  cover  it  up.    This  is  what  is  termed  suffeid,  or  white 
Ichichree.    When  required  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  add 
a  little  pounded  turmeric  about  the  quantity  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  it,  at  the  time  that  the  ddl  is  added.     When 
served  up,  ornament  it  with  four  hard  boiled  ^gs,  and 
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the  above  fried  onions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poJdoa. 

Oohdire  KliHixrc  v-fjf  ■  ^-W — rice  and  dal,  gurrum,  and 
all  thn)id(f  m.issdlo,  Gloss,  (except  chillies,  or  kyan- 
pepper)  and  salt. 

Kv.sh  Khlclm*r  s^jf^^^J^ — as  the  preceding,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  meat. 

Bhoonec  K'nichvce  ^jf^^^rr^. — as  the  following,  but  with 
more  glwc. 

Buf/harce  IChtchvco  ^jf^y^j^-  or  Quhoolee  Kliichree 
iSjf^^^y^ — as  Oohdid  K.  but  with  ghee. 

triiichvd  !  )f^ — rice,  wheat,  and  as  many  kinds  of  dal  as  are 
procurable  ;  such  as  (oowur,  chunnat/y  moong,  lobay, 
huJIer,  )nussooi\  &c. 

aSJioIu  ^r^ — kliirJiYec  with  meat. 

S/ioortdv'd  ^ )^j^ — Fhichvcc  without  meat,  but  made  thin. 

3.  Chawii.  Jy '^  or  liiCE  (Raw). 

Khooshhi  A^^^  or  Bhdi  o  V — boiled  rice. 

Oohdfff!/  Chdtnil  Jy  '^  ^W ! — i.  e-,  paddy  (or  rice  in  the  husk) 
parboiled  and  dried  in  the  sun,  afterwards  winnowed 
and  boiled  for  use.  It  is  much  used  by  the  natives,  who 
]»refor  it  to  the  other  kinds,  as  it  has  a  richer  flavour. 

Tnordiid  '-''^J  <  Ponfo-h/taf,  l^cnfj.)  or  Bdsrc  Klidnd  ^^V 
^^V — boiled  rice  kipt  in  cold  water  over  night,  and 
\ise<l  next  moniiuLf,  when  it  will  have  acquired  an  acid 
t  isie.     Mueh  in  u.se  amoni^  the  poorer  classes. 

C/tifl*ino  or  f}tf//ltdrd  Khuvsltha   a^^.  I^  Kj  Ij  j  3U. . 

ff'itohthtrr  ^^ — ur  rire  boiled  to  a  pap,  with  the  addition 
of  ///ii'r  ;  recommended  to  patients  labouring  under 
bowel  complaints,  bcinij  considered  easy  of  digestion. 
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[^Eotee  or  Breads  ] 

Jatvd  I J  V  Owgra  '  ^  j  I  or  Giwjee  ^^js^ — rice  gruel  ;  com- 
monly called  by  Em-opeans  conjee. 

4.  RoTBE  ^)j  OR  Breads. 

a.  Leavened  : 

Nm  c;^  or  Rotee  Mda-tulun  ^J^  ^^^  f^ ^j — or  leavened 
bread,  baked  in  an  oven,  but  using  leaven  instead  of 
yeast. 

Baqurkhdnee  Nan  s^j^  ^^^ji  W — differing  from  the  preced- 
ing merely  in  shape. 

Gdoodeeda  *  «^  «3  ^  8*— of  a  round  shape. 

Gdoozuhdn  o^J ^^ — of  a  long  shape,  resembling  neat's 
tongue. 

Sheer mdl  J  ^jiA — a  sweet  bread. 

Girda  t  dj  or  Nan  DdJchilu  aU.  I  ^  ^;  Vi — of  a  large  and  round 
form. 

Qoors  (jeji — likewise  round. 

P'hoolkay    4^  Khumeer  FhooJkay    ^^  ut^-*^    or  Nan 

Pdoo  ^v:;  ^ — small  and  flat. 

Khiimeeree  Rotee  ^  ^j  u'ji^ — the  bread,  used  by  Eu- 
ropeans, made  with  yeast. 

b.  Unleavened : 

Rotee  ^  ^j — wheaten  cakes  toasted  on  an  earthen  or  iron 
dish  or  plate.  The  term  is  generally,  but  improperly, 
applied  to  leavene4  as  well  as  unleavened  bread. 

CfiicTpdieedn  u  ^  ^ — thin  wheaten  cakes  ;  the  same  as  rotee, 
but  considerably  thinner. 

Sumosay  ^  y^**» — ^three-cornered  rotee. 

Meethay  Pooreedn  u^-jyi  4?*^  • 
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[  Itotec  or  Breads.^ 
Pli€vkuy  Pojreedn  u'^>'-rf  Avi  • 
Pooriin  kay  Poorecdn  u^^jyi  L^  sJJ^i- 
Kliiijooran  u '  ;^^ — sweet  breiid  :  wheat  flour,  poppy  seed, 

sugar,  and  k'hopra,  mixed  up  with  watcr^  cut  into  small 

pieces  and  fried. 

Suf poor  tee  Roiee  ^  ^j  ^  ji  ^^^>*^ — made  of  layers  of  chupi- 
teean  one  upon  another,  with  every  alternate  one  be- 
smeared with  ghee  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  united  at 
the  edges  and  fried  in  yhee,  or  toasted  on  an  earthen  or 
iron  disli. 

Pliayneean  u^^^^ — as  the  preceding,  but  smaller  in  size 
and  without  sugar. 

Paraiaij  J^^ji — like   chupdteean,  but  somewhat  thicker. 

Mootkoolay  L^ — wheat  flour  paste,  sweetened  and  formed 
into  a  long  shape  by  pressing  with  the  closed  fist,  boiled 
in  .^toani,  /.  '•.,  placed  on  straw  in  a  pot  with  water, 
(boiled  dumplings). 

Bidddr  J I  «3  w)^ — wheaten  cakes  with  ghee  in  scimrato  layers, 
like  our  pastry 

Sohdlec  ^  V" — wheat  flour  knetuled  witli  water,  made  into 
very  thin  cakes  and  fried  in  ffhee. 

Pooreean  u^j^— «•  kind  of  cakes  fried  in  ghee;  three  va- 
rieties, viz.  fruit,  meat,  and  dal  patties. 

Loong  Chirrfti/ m^  j^^  jf  or  liaysunkec  Rotce  ^  \j^^ 
^  }j — a  kind  of  cake  made  of  powdered  Bengal  horse- 
gram,  either  fried  or  not. 

D/uuijecay  ^s^' — ^^^^  cakes. 

MuXher  Rotec  ^jj  ^s^  ^^  Qo^i^ayrndq  J^y — made  of 
flour,  of  white  eggs,  and  onion.*^,  fried  in  ghee. 
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iKnbab,] 
Other  varieties  are  : 
Chulpnclc  c^<.vU.. 
Cheela  ^. 

KJidra  or  Mcet/ta  ^o^v  \^  ^J  usv^  ^  s^>^^ 
Undon  kee  Rotee  ^ jj  ^  u^"^^- 
Goolffoollay  J^. 

Duhee  Burray  «_  y  ^  6  or  Mddsh  Dnhee  ^  J  v-A  ^• 
Row-gundar j]  j  c;-^^^ — with  plenty  of  (j/liee  in  it. 
Seekli  Rotce  ^^j  fi^ — (vide  p.  17Y  ) 

5.  KuBAB  u*^^  Kabobs — Cut  meat  into  thin  long  pieces, 
dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  roast  them  by  placing  them  on 
live  coals,  or  fry  them  in  yhee, 

Kooftay  hay  Kubdh  ^^  L  1'^ — meat  hashed.  Add  all 
the  warm  and  cold  spices  [Gloss.]  except  tamarind,  and 
pound  them  well  in  a  wooden  mortar,  then  form  them 
into  flat  cakes,  and  fry  them  in  ghee. 

Tikkay  hay  Kubab  v  ^  i-  s^ — Slumps  of  meat,  with  spices 
and  without  tamarind,  as  in  the  preceding,  fried  in 
plenty  of  ghee. 

Moosunmn  c^k-^ 

Hoseinee  Kubdb  v  ^  ^^«»a^— pieces  of  meat  with  salt  and 
lime  juice  toasted  over  a  fire. 

Shdmee  Kubdb  *-> ^  ^«^ ^^ — chopped  meat,  with  all  the aro- 
matics,  and  all  thundd  [Gloss.]  spices,  [except  chillies 
and  tamarind]  green  ginger  and  lime  juice,  made  of  a 
particular  shape  a  finger  thick,  fried  in  ^hee. 

KuUeejdy  ka,  Kubdb  uj  ^^  K  v/^ — ^^er,  heart,  and  kid- 
neys, cut  into  small  pieces,  trussed  on  skewers,  with 
salt,  and  roasted. 
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[Sa/tnt  or  Salaa — Cnrrii:s.\ 
Ludih)o  Knhah  t->^J^  3J — chopped  meat,  with  all  gurm  and 
iliunda  invssdla  (Gloss.)  or  aromatics  and  spices,  green 
ifinger  and  lemon  juice,  formed  into  balls  and  roasted 
on  tlie  fire.  To  be  surrounded  with  thread,  to  prevent 
their  falling  asmider. 

Srek/i  Kubab  ^->^^  ^ — like  luddoo  h.  but  with  more  iyan 
pepper,  cut  into  thin  long  pieces  like  dried  dates,  fried 
in  ffhti'. 

PuUhur  hiij  Kubab  ^'^  ,^/v^!— used  on  a  journey  :  they 
lif^ht  ft  fire  on  a  stone  and  remove  it  when  the  latter  is 
well  heated,  and  then  roast  slices  of  meat  on  it. 

Much-chlice  kay  Kubab  ^^  ^  ^s^ — ^^  ^^^  kabob. 

Qukrn  ^ — broiled  Hesh  or  meat  dressed  with  any  thing, 
usually  eaten  with  polaoo. 

(5.  Salun  ^J  ^  or  Sdlnd  ^  ^ — curries.  Put  any  meat^  pro- 
perly washed  in  water,  into  an  earthen  or  metallic 
vessel,  and  either  let  it  boil  in  its  own  juice  (which  will 
be  sufficient  if  the  meat  be  tender),  or  add  a  little  water ; 
then  add  (jhce  and  spices,  and  stir  it  well.* 


*  The  fallowing  is  a  more  general  rccii*c  for  ninking  gnod  carriM:  Tate  dgkeeat 
\)utt«r,  2  cfi'huUakM  'or  4  rtuDcos  ;  or  half  that  quantity  if  the  meat  be  taX,  or  tba  canj 
waBit-d  dry' ;  onioTis,  ]  cfihttttak  (2  oum^e^  > ;  ^arlio,  2  or  3  cloved  ;  turmeric,  oiimauB 
Rcetl,  coriander  seed,  of  each  \  tola  .3  flrain7>) ;  red  chillie«  (cayeonc  pepper),  3  in  nui- 
Itor  :  black  iN-ii{ier.  4  or  5  conis  :  grt^n  ginger,  |  ch'knttak  (4  ouiioo);  salt,  a  tca-qiooo- 
ful.  The  ftpiccs  arc  all  to  bo  AOivirati'ly  ^mnnd  on  a  «i7  (a  stone  in  uae  for  the  parpoee, 
resembling  an  oilroan'i*  grinder  .ind  nniller,  hut  rough),  adding  a  little  water  whes  |W 
■ubstinre  is  dr>' ;  the  curiAnder  ncinI  to  be  {ireviuusly  toastcil  a  little  to  impart  to  it  aa 
agreeiible  nme  11.  Put  the  r/Arc  inti>  an  earthi-n  pot»  or  a  tinned  copper  aaooepaB,  aad 
fry  half  the  quantity  of  the  oninns,  ulicetl  length way^  in  it,  and  when  they  hare  acquir- 
n\  a  yellow -brown  cobiur  t.iLc  tliein  off  and  M*t  thorn  a^ide.  Then  add  to  the  remaiDii^ 
fA^r  the  meat  mixed  up  with  all  the  flpice^  and  cnriT  it  up.  Occasioually  nncoTcr  H» 
and  !U  fore  the  meat  is  vufHciently  d<'ne'  as  the  yktr  cvaiwrates.  B|cinkle  a  labia  apeoa 
fill  of  water  on  it ;  ii  much  gravy  l>e  re<|uired.  a  pro|inrtioDate  quantity  of  water  k  Id 
lie  addwi.  hut  the  drier  n  curry  i**  the  nicer  it  taste*.  A>-;*rr#i:ii,  and  ulhera,  have  no 
v,T  \y\-  at  all      Tlif  nd'bti'.u  -•[  tin*  folI<miiig  artitloc   i«  <M»ui('tin>rs  had  reeourae  to  tn  in 
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[Saiun  or  Silna — Curries.^ 

Saliin  of  Qoorma  ^  y — use  chopped  meat,  add  some  water, 
all  gurm  and  th'xnda  mtcssalas,  (Gloss.)  tamarind  and 
ghee. 

Do.  of  Do'peeaza   »jU^^j — meat  cut  into  pieces  ;  in  other 

respects  as  the  preceding. 
Do.  of  Nicrgis  yj^ y  . 
Do.  of  Badamee  ^^  i  j  ^  • 
Do.  of  Shichdayg   <^*H^. 

Do.  of  Ddlcha  ^  I  o — meat,  dal  (chunna  or  moo7iff),  with 
or  without  hrinjal 

Do.  of  Kui  ka  Sdlun  c^J  ^  K  <i^ — decoction  of  Madras-horse- 
gram  {kooltee  ka  ku\)  :  boil  it  until  it  be  a  good  deal 
evaporated  ;  if  still  too  thin  add  some  pounded  rice,  and 
all  the  aromatics  and  spices.  Fry  onions  in  ffhee  seven 
or  twelve  times,  and  add  them  successively  to  the  decoc- 
tion. This  among  the  great  is  boiled  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  consolidated  to  form  balls,  which  keep  good 
six  months  or  a  year ;  and  when  required  for  use,  a 
ball  is  placed  on  hot  poictoo  or  rice,  which  causes  it  to 
melt  and  run  over  the  rice.  It  is  very  rich,  but  de- 
licious. 

Klmtta  ^  K'hdrd  )j^ov  MeeUiee  Muchchliee  ha  sahin 
c^^  ^  li  us*?^  s,s^ — P^*  ^^  *'^®  different  aromatics 
and  spices  into  tamarind  water,  add  the  fish  to  it,  and 
cook  as  other  curries-  A  second  method  is  to  add  the 
(/hce  after  instead  of  before. 


crease  the  flavour,  viz,  dried  cassia  loaves  (^pa<),  dried  kernel  of  tlie  ooooa-nttti  or  Uie 
essence  of  the  cocoa-nut,  procured  by  nibbing  rasped  coooa-nut  with  water  throng  a 
coarse  towel,  tamarind  water,  green  or  dried  mangoes  and  other  fruits,  lemon  gi'issi 
fenugreek  (maythtt)  seed,   the  leaves  of  which  likewise,  if  added,  improvo  a  cuiry 

amazin^lj. 
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[Saltoi  Of  Saina — Cunies.] 

Koohnd  ^  . 

Checld  h»^ — omelet,  with  all  the  spices  (no  tamarind). 

Baysnu  kee  JJirrcedu  u^/?  1-  c^-^ — tooivur,  vioon^,  hur- 
hurra  (or  chunna),  or  lohay-scUfy  add  to  them  (ao  aio- 
matics^  but)  all  the  s})iccs  (no  tamarind),  onions  and 
its  loaves  chopped  ;  put  into  a  morlar  and  pound  them, 
form  balls  and  dry  them.  When  required  make  cuny 
of  them. 

Sirrd  or  Kulkuj  or  yVwha/cc   ka   Sahni  ^  \S  jW^*  s^  ^ '/" 
^  U  — sheep*s  head,  made  as  do-fceBiza. 

Kukejay  h*  Sdlnn  ^'^  K  ^?^ — sheep's  head^  along  with 
the  liver  of  the  sheep. 

Mteilidtj  Gofsht  ka  Sdltm  » j'w  axIj  b  ^'U  K  i^-^  ^  ^^ 
—-as  do-petdza  but  without  tamarind,  '  ^  J  '  owj^p^. 
or  with  the  additu>n  of  vegetables. 

Boiee  ka  or  Antree  ka  Sdlttn  ^^  ^  kS  y^  ^.^  ^  y. — as  the 
preceding,  using  tripes  and  the  mesentery,  &c.  instead 
of  the  flesh. 

Meeihee  Ddl  J  '  o  s^s^'  ^^^^  boiled  soft,  with  the  addition 
principally  of  cinnamon  and  cardamoms  as  well  as  the 
otlior  aromatics  and  spices  (without  tamarind),  friryar 
as  other  curries. 

Kliuttee  Ddl  J I  *>  ^^^ — as  the  preceding,  but  with  tamarind. 

Khdgcena  or  Khdriz  jj^^.  ^  ^ — mvlt  ffhce  in  a  pot,  add 
all  the  varieties  of  aromatics  and  spices,  plenty  of 
onions,  and  breaking  eggs  one  by  one  add  them  to  it, 
stirring  thtm  well  together. 

Hurra  ^y. — all  kinds  of  dd/^  and  flour,  with  aromatics  and 
spices    I  not  tamarind-,  made  into  balls  and    fried  in 

f/htf 
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[Salun  or  Salna — Curnes.^ 
Chumkooree  kee  birreean  jj  ^  >?  £-  c-^y^  . 
Qeemu  AajJI  . 

Jhiiiffay  ka  Salun  ^^^  ^  K  <^^v^ — or  shrimp  curry. 

Kurway  K'heeree,  or  Kuporay  ka  Salun  c^j  ^  ^  \Sj^  ^}^ 

Tullay  MuchcKhee  ^J^  yJ^ — or  fried  fish, 

Salun  o^^  ^  ^j  Ky — curries  made  of  turkaree  or  esculent 
vegetables  ;  such  as  garden  stuffs,  large  legumes,  small 
pulses,  &c.,  and  a  number  of  pot  vegetables  but  little 
known  to  Europeans ;  and  of  bhdjee  ^j^  V?  or  sag 
\^^f^  greens.  First  fry  the  onions  in  y/iee,  then  add 
the  vegetables  or  greens  and  spices.  N.  B. — If  there  be 
too  much  salt,  tamarind,  or  chillies,  they  do  not  keep 
good  long ;  as  for  other  spices  being  more  or  less,  it 
does  not  signify. 

Salun  of  Byffun  {:^^^ ^/^w  ^  ^j/h« — or  brinzal  Solanum 
melongena,  Lin.  or  egg  plant. 

Do  of  Toraee  ^^^  ^  K  ^y  or  ^J  !>► — cucumis  acutangulus, 
.  Lin.  or  acute-angled  cucumber. 

Do.  of  Chichoonday  J^^  4:^^y^  or  I  jj^,«*Mi  I  ii«r 
or  Pottol  (Beng.),  PulwiU  (Hind.) — trichosanthes  an- 
guina,  Lin.  (trichosanthes  dioica,  Roxh)  or  common 
snake  gourd. 

Do.  of  Kuraylay  i:^'  U  K  ^j^ — momordica  charantia,  Lin. 
or  hairy  momordica  ;  three  varieties  in  use. 

Do.  of  6Wm(;ar  or  Mutkee  kay  JPliuUeean  ^J^  ^J^j^ 
kJ^  ^  L^  L-5^ — dolichos  sabaeformis,  Xiw. 

Do.  of  Saym  kee  FhuUeean  ^^  ^  K  ^Ai  ^  f*** — dolichos 
lablab,  Lin-  or  black-seeded  dolichos ;  several  varieties 

used. 
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[Saluji  or  Sa/na — Curries.] 

SoUun  of  Bhayndee  J^^^  u'  •^Hf? — hibiscus  esculentus,  Lin- 
eatable  hibiscus,  or  bandaky. 

Do.  of  Aloo  yi  T — solaiium  tuberosum,  fFilid.  or  potatoe- 
Do.  of  But  Aloo  v:^^  U  K  ^i  I  yi — dioscorea  sativa,   Lin.  or 

common  yam. 
Do.  of  Pend  Aloo  ^J^  Kyjjij — convolvulus  batatas,   tu- 
berous bind- weed,  country  or  sweet  potatoe ;  skiirets 
of  Peru,  or  Spanish  potatoe. 

Do.  of  Mai  kee  Bhajee  ^^j^  V?  i^  •i^  ^ — amaranthus  tristis, 
Lin,  roundheaded  amaranth^  (amaranthus  oleraoeus. 
Hey  lie),  or  eatable  amaranth. 

Do,  of  iim65ree  kee  Bhajee  ^^^  V  i^  c-  J  ^^  • — hibiscus  can- 
nablnuS;  Lvk  or  ozcille  greens,  (hibiscus  sabdariflGi, 
Wi/ld.)  Indian  hibiscus  or  red  sorrel. 

Do.  of  Maythee  kee  Bhajee  ^^  W?  ^  ^^♦^ — trigonella 
foenum  gnecum,  Lin.  or  fenugreek  greens. 

Do.  of  Sooee  Cliookay  kee  Bhajee  ^J^^.^jf^j^  ^ y^ — 
anethum  gravcolens,  Lin.  or  dill  greens. 

Do.  of  (who/  or  Khoor/a  kee  Bhajee  ^^j^W  ^ ^j^^  J y^ 
— portulaca  olcracea,  Lin,  purple,  garden  or  small 
purslane. 

Do.  of  Kurvum  kee  Bhajee  ^^  W?  ^  fji — or  cabbage  curry. 

Do.  of  Anree  ^J^^  \S)j ' — caladium  esculontum,  Ventenat. 
or  esculent  caladium. 

Do.  of  Ilnreea  Kuddoo  ^'U  K  ^  tXJ  «— /* — cucurbita  lagena- 
ria,  Lin.  green  pumpkin,  or  bottle  gourd. 

Do.  of  Meeiliee  Kuddoo  ^^  K^  ^^  ^^ — cucurbita  hispida, 
Thunh.  (cucurbita  melopepo,  Willd,)  red  pumpkin,  or 
squash  gourd. 
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ISalun  or  Salna — Curries  ] 
Sdlun  of  Shu/gum  ^J^  ^  f^^ — or  turnip. 
Do.  of  Feedz  ^J^  ^J  ^ — or  onion. 
Do.  o(  Mirch   J^^^  ^r* — capsicum  frutescens.  Wiild.  or 

chilly. 
Do.  of  Chiggiir  ^j^  U  K^^  . 

Do.  of  Chowldee  ^^fi^  ^\^\^  ^y^ — ^amaranthus  polygamus, 
Lin,  or  hermaphrodite  amaranth. 

Do.  of  Ambotee  y^  ^^  \^j^ ' — oxalis  comiculata,  Lin. 
procumbent  oxalis,  or  yellow  wood  sorrel. 

Do.  of  Poklay  f^^^s^  u^yi • 

Do.  of  Kahoo  ^^j^  W.  s^y^  ^ — ^lactuca  sativa,  Lin.  or  lettuce. 

Do,  of  Kdsnee  y^j^  W^  ^  ^^^  ^ — chichorium  endiviai  Lin. 

or  endive. 
Do.  of  Jumkocrray   ^^  W^  ^^  c^jj^^  . 
Do.  oi  Lai  Soff  i^U-  J  J — amaranthus  gangeticus^  Roxb. 
Do.  oiPcduk  ha  Sag  i^U  K  v^Vj — or  a  species  of  spinage. 
Do.  of  Chundun  Butway  ^^j^  W.  ^  ^^j^-  «;  *^  • 
Do.  of  K'hvttee  Chun-wid  ^^  W^  y^  Jy*^  s,J^  • 
Do.  of  Kuchchoo  ^J  ^  ^  y^ — arum  colocasia^   Rotd>.   or 

Egyptian  arum  ;  and  innumerable  others. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  receipt  for  curry  powder : 
Take  of  powdered  huldee  or  turmeric  twenty  tea-spoon- 
fuls, red  dried  chillies  or  Cayenne  pepper  eight  tea- 
spoonfuls,  dhunneea  or  coriander  seed,  zeera  or  cummin 
seed,  tayjpat  or  dried  cassia  leaves,  of  each  twelve  tea 
spoonfuls,  and  mix  them  together. 

7.  Sheernee  ^j^  Sweets. 

Mepfha  Pooreean   u^-jyi^i^ — between  two  thin  wheaten 
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cakes  are  inserted  pounded  sohaieean,  kkapra,  goor, 

khusli'khushj  and  kernels,  and  fried  in  ghee. 
Khara  Pooreean  u  ^j-ri  c- jW^— meat  chopped  with  gwrm 

and  Hiunda  mtasaln  between  two  cakes  as  above,  and 

fried  in  gliee. 
K   B. — If  one  cake  be  folded  double  it  is  called  htnola 

Syi,  and  not  poorae  ^  jyi  ^ 
Feernce  ^ji^ — soojee,  sugar,  milk,  y^ec,  cardamoms,  cloves, 

aniseed,  boiled  in  syrup  made  of  the  milk  and  sugar  (or 

goor),  and  fried  in  the  g/tee. 

Siicerbirrinj  or  K'hccrj^  ^  '^j^j^^ — ^*^®  parboiled  in  water, 
is  again  boiled  in  milk,  adding  sugar,  spices,  and 
kernels. 

Mulaee  u^^  or  A'  'howa  '  ^ — cream  or  milk  inspissated  by 
boiling. 

Uulwa  I  y^ — soojae,  one  seer  fried  in  ghee  (q.  s.)  half  seer^ 
add  syrup  two  or  three  seers,  kliopra  three  tolas^  and 
spices  (not  quite  one  tola)^  viz.  cinnamon  one  stick,  ten 
cloves,  ten  cardamoms,  and  a  little  aniseed,  and  mix 
over  a  fire. 

Falooda  t^x^ — same  as  hulira^  except  that  the  soofee  is 
boiled  in  milk,  and  when  .-^till  somewhat  soft,  poured 
into  a  dish  As  it  cools  and  hardens,  it  is  cut  into 
square  pieces. 

P'unhhitUa  '^c^; — a  kind  of  drink  made  from  rice. 

Mooruhha  W^  or  door-amhu  ^\J — cut  mangoes  into  thin 
slices  and  boil  in  syrup  (adding  water  if  required)  ; 
when  soft  put  them  into  melted  ghee. 

Afolioru  or  Ahshoru  »;^1^>^-^!  commonly  called  Ah- 
shola — lemonade*,   or  a   s|)eoios  of  negus  without  the 
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wine,  made  with  the  juice  extracted  from  pomegranatefi, 
quinces,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  or  plants. 
BatasAa  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  sugar.  Som^ 
dissolre  in  it  perfumed  cakes  made  of  the  best  Damask 
fruit,  containing  also  an  infusion  of  some  drops  of  rose- 
water.  Another  kind  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of 
raisins,  &c.  It  is  well  calculated  for  assuaging  thirst, 
as  the  acidity  is  agreeably  blended  with  sweetness.  It 
resembles,  indeed,  those  fruits  which  we  find  so  grateful 
when  one  is  thirsty. 

Shurhut  o^^ — sugar  and  water,  or  eau  sucr^,  with  some- 
times the  addition  of  aniseed  and  cardamoms. 

Sheera  tjiA — or  syrup,  made  of  sugar,  with  sometimes  the 
addition  of  wheat  flour,  milk,  ffhee,  and  dried  cocoanuts, 
resembling  thick  treacle,  and  is  eaten  with  bread  dipped 
into  it 

Seekunjeheen  ^Z^^*^ — oxymel  of  vinegar  and  honey  ;  or 
lime  juice,  or  other  acid,  mixed  with  sugar  and  honey. 

GoolgooUay  ^ — wheat  flour,  sugar  (and  tyar  or  duhee), 
with  anise  and  cardamom  seeds  made  into  dumplings, 
and  fried  in  ^hee. 

Muleeda  or  Mdleeda «  43jJ  U  U  i  «xxU — ^pounded  rotee,  or  wheat- 
en  cakes,  with  ghee,  sugar,  aniseed,  and  cardamoms, 
all  well  mixed  up. 

Hurreera  tjij^—soojee,  sugar,  milk,  and  water,  aniseed, 
and  cardamoms,  boiled  to  a  thin  consistence. 

Meethee  ThooUee  ^  ^^^  as  hulwS,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  and  of  a  thinner  consistency. 

Surrolay  1^^— wheat  flour,  gkee,  sugar,  poppyseed,  dates, 
and  almonds,  made  into  a  paste  and  formed  into  littlo 
pieces  between  the  fingersi  aad  bailed  in  milk* 

h 
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[  Meethaee — Sweetmeats.] 
Sayweean  u  V^^ — or  vermicelli  boiled  in  milk,  &c.  as  surrol^. 

8.  Meethaee  ^^  V^  or  Sweetmeats. 

Luddoo^  3J — a  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  chiefly  of  sugar,  with 
the  addition  of  cocoanut  kernel  rasped  and  cream,  and 
formed  into  the  shape  of  large  boluses  or  grape  shot 

Doodh  paip^a  '  j^ « .3  ^  0 — a  sweetmeat  made  of  sugar,  milk  (or 
cream),  and  rice  or  wheat  flour. 

Julayhee  ^^^^^  . 

Butasha  ^  ^ — a  kind  of  sweetmeat  or  sugar  cakes  of  a 
spongy  texture  (or  filled  with  air,  as  the  word  implies). 

Khaja  V  W^ — a  sweetmeat  like  piecrust. 

Eelachee  Dana  JL '  ^  ^5?"  ^  'i^  «95/  J*^  or  Nuquoldana. 


Rayooreean  u^;^^  • 

fmrutee  ^  j^\  . 

Burfce  ^iy.  . 

IMwd-e-Sohun  ^y  '^^  - 

Nookteean  ^j  ^^  or 

Pup^Tce  ^jii  . 

Bondccan  u  ^  ^*  y  • 

Undursa^  J  *^*  1  . 

Dur-hcfi/haysJit  ^^^^i^j  d  . 

Puiiee  ^^,  . 

ilecthay  Sayoo  ^  ^p^  . 

(Toordhduee  ^f*  ^  •>/  . 

Shukur-pdroy  ysj^^j^  . 

Gond^^^  . 

Sdhooncc  ^ y.^  . 

9.  TooRsiiKE  ^y   Acids. 

Adiar  J  ^  '  or  pickles,  Aam* 

kd  Aciidr  j^\  If  ^  T  or  mango 

*  Or,  rithcr  Anibh  from  the  Tcniian  A  tub  ugh.  ai  io  th«  following  oonplaC  : 
^w  ^^  1*1"^^  oVJum  J  4Ai  I  Ambuh  firri$tiMd  iluumn  KkoiAnwmm. 

^m      ^  U  La  >  ^ — 1 f  I  „     xxi  I  AmbutMKoollah  XuhatHm  limsiun. 

*  pUy  upon  wonls,  of  wliirli  tha  f«>Ilowing  vrnion  will  oonvey  ad  idcA 
A  man-yo  Mr.  Fair  ditl  w*dcI  to  me, 
<M9'mam,  tluiik  Biiu  nku  nude  m  /air  a  ttf. 
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[Toorshee — Acids.] 

pickle — mangoes  (green)  about  three  hundred^  divide 
into  two,  take  out  the  stones  and  dry  in  the  sun  for 
three  days.  Take  turmeric  nine  2>icc  weight  (four  ounces 
and  a  half),  garlic  nine  tolcis  (three  ounces  and  three 
drams),  salt  three  ptikka  seers  (six  pounds),  mustard 
seed  three  pice  weight  (one  ounce  and  a  half)^  coriander 
seed;  toasted,  three  pice  weight  (one  ounce  and  a  half) ; 
mix  the  spices  together,  and  lay  the  mixture  in  alternate 
layers  with  the  mangoes,  and  add  gingilie  oil  twenty- 
four  tolas  weight  (nine  ounces),  or  as  much  as  will  cover 
them. 

Duhee  ^  d — curds,  or  curdled  milk.  Warm  milk  on  a  slow 
jBre  (so  as  not  to  boil)  till  the  scum  which  collects  on 
the  surface  acquires  a  reddish  hue,  then  take  it  off  the 
jBre,  and  while  still  lukewarm  add  a  little  stale  duhee 
(or  tyar),  tamarind,  or  lime  juice. 

Meethee  Chutnee  ^^J^  ^^^^ — ^^  ^  condiment  m^de  of 
green  chillies^  salt,  garlic,  kotmeer  (or  the  leaves  of 
the  coriander  plant),  and  green  ginger.  The  following 
are  most  excellent  receipts  for  preparing  two  varieties 
of  it. 

1 .  Dehli,  or  celestial  CfiMtnee :  Take  of  green  mangoes  one 
seer,  raisins  one  seer,  mustard  seed  one  seer,  green 
ginger  one  seer,  garlic  one  seer,  onions  (none)  or  half 
a  seer,  dried  red  ciiUies  half  to  one  seer,  moist  or  soft 
sugar  one  to  two  seers,  salt  one  seer,  white  wine  vi- 
negar four  seers  (or  bottles).  The  ginger,  garlic,  and 
onions  are  to  be  peeled,  and  together  with  the  dkiUies 
are  to  be  cut  into  thin  slices  previously  to  being  pounded ; 
the  mustard  seed  to  be  washed  and  dried,  then,  gently 
bruised  and  winnowed ;   the  xaisiiui  to  be  washed  and 
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freed  from  the  stones  ;  the  sugar  to  be  made  into  a 
thick  syrup  ;  the  mangoes  to  be  picked  of  their  rindsp 
cut  into  thin  slices  (some  boil  them  in  three  bottles  of  the 
vinegar^  adding  the  fourth  when  mixing  them  up  wiUi 
the  other  ingredients)  and  pounded  ;  the  remaining  ar- 
ticles are  to  be  separately  pounded^  and  then  the  whole 
is  to  be  incorporated,  put  into  a  stone  jar,  well  closed, 
and  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  month  or  two.  If  put  into  a 
glass  bottle,  it  is  occasionally  to  be  put  out  in  the  sun. 
Ft  will  keep  good  for  years. 

2.  howeii^plc  CAul/iee :  Take  of  love-apple  (sulanum  lyeo- 
persicum,  Lirt.)  a  large  plateful,  the  rinds  and  seeds  to 
be  rejected,  and  only  the  pulp  used  ;  dried  salt-fish  cut 
very  fine  (as  if  rasped),  a  piece  about  two  inches  square  : 
six  onions  cut  into  thin  longitudinal  slices ;  eighteen  green 
cfiillies  chopped  fine,  dried  tamarind  two  pice  weight 
(or  one  ounco\  mashed  up  in  about  three  or  four  ounces 
of  water  Istoncs  and  fibres  to  be  rejected) ;  salt  a  tea- 
spoonful,  ghee  or  butter  five  pitr  weight  (or  two  ounces 
and  a  halO.  First  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned  copper 
vessel  placed  on  the  fire,  when  it  is  melted  add  the 
onions,  and  as  the  latter  begin  to  assume  a  reddish  hue 
add  the  rhi/lle^f,  stirring  them  well  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  add  the  salt  fish,  and  continue  stirring  the  whole : 
when  the  ghee  has  nearly  evaporated  add  the  love- 
apples,  and  stir  it  about  for  a  good  while  ;  lastly,  add 
the  tamarind  water  and  salt,  and  mix  the  composition 
Wi  11  until  it  acquires  a  pretty  dry  consistence  (like  that 
of  brihznl  rhuttiee  or  sambat).  This  ckutMce  is  only  for 
immediate  uso,  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two. 
K'hufit'o  Chiifnrr  ,^y^  |^j^^  — dry  ^;/A>*,  .salt,  tamarind, 
imions.  garlic,  and  totrntrr. 
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JBoordnee  ^  )y. — a  kind  of  food  consisting  of  the  fruit  of  the 
egg  plant  (lyn-gun)  fried  in  sour  milk. 

CKhach  kee  Kurree  v-t/  ^^  ^  W?- — soak  rice  in  water,  pound 
it,  mix  it  with  tyar ;  add  cold  spices,  and  stir  about  till 
it  acquires  a  thick  consistence. 

K'kuUay  CKhach  hee  Kurree  ^ '^  \^  ^r}^  \,^^ — ^add  ta- 
marind to  melted  ghee^  one  or  two  kinds  of  dal  flour, 
as  that  of  chunna  or  toowur,  and  the  cold  spices  as  in 
the  preceding. 

Bay  sun  kee  Kurree  \^j^^  o--i^ — mix  three  or  four  kinds 
of  dil  flour  with  water,  add  tamarind  and  spices,  &c. 
as  in  the  preceding. 

Unday  kee  Kurree  u"^  ^  ^^^  I — as  khuitay  kurree,  with 
the  addition  of  eggs  previously  fried  in  ghee. 

Noor  Quleea  ^jy  or  Kurug  %^j^ . 

jRaeeta  ^I  j — boil  pumpkin  in  water ;  take  duhee,  break  it  up 
a  little,  mix  with  all  the  varieties  of  (cold)  spices  and 
mustard  seed,  and  add  the  pumpkin.  This  is  what  is 
called  kuch'cha  raeeta ;  if  bugar  be  given  it  becomes 
pukka  raeeta. 

Char  J  ^ — or  moloogoo-tunny  Tam.,  lit.  pepper- water  (cor- 
rupted into  mullikatavmy) . 


VI.    MUSICAL  BANDS  AND  INSTBUMENTS. 

1 .      NUTWAY  KA  TaIFA  ^.^h  K*^  . 

This  taefa  or  band  consists  of  male  performers,  commonly 
employed  by  great  men,  as  kings,  princes,  and  the  nobility, 
to  attend  them  when  they  promenade  or  take  an  airing.  It 
consists  of  the  following  instruments  : 
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Seetdr  j  ^ — or  a  sort  of  guitar  made  of  wood,  without  any 
holes  on  the  board,  and  mounted  with  from  five  to  seven 
steel  wires,  all  of  which  are  used  in  playing,  and  that 
with  both  hands.     (Vide  Sdrungee). 

Moor-chung  ^^Si^y — or  Jew's  barp. 

Duff  uJ  0 — which  consists  of  a  wooden  dish  or  plate,  covered 
with  leather,  and  is  about  a  foot  (or  somewhat  lees)  in 
diameter. 

Theekree  ys ^^ — consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  held 
between  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  the  other  between 
the  middle  and  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  whQe  with 
the  thumb  and  middle  fin^^er  of  the  riorht  hand  the  ends 
of  the  sticks  on  the  outside  of  the  hand  are  made  to 
strike  against  each  other,  producing  the  same  sound  at 
castanets. 

2.       KUNCUNEE  KA  TaEFA  *Aj  it  K  |^*f^  • 

This  band  is  employed  by  princes  and  the  nobility  on  feast 
days,  &c.  AH  the  instruments  arc  played  upon  by  men,  except 
the  fifth,  which  arc  worn  by  women,  who  dance  and  sing  ; 
and  their  number  is  never  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
five.     The  instruments  are  as  follows  : 

Poonggee  ^^^j^-  -or  drone,  consisting  of  a  dried  pumpkin 
(cucurbita  lagonaria,  Willd,),  with  a  single  or  double 
bamboo  tube  attached  to  it,  having  eight  holes,  and 
played  upon  as  a  flageolet.  The  tone  is  altered  to  a 
higher  or  lower  pitch  by  stopping  the  holes  with  wax, 
or  by  means  of  the  fingers  ;  in  the  former  case  occa- 
sioning a  momentary  pause. 

Mvrrdunff  f^*  ^j^  or  *V?/;yi— a  kind  f»f  long  drum,  differing 
from  the  common  dhol  (or  drum)  in  being  much 
lon^jrr.  and  broader  in  the  centre  than  at  either  end. 
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Jhdnjh  AfT^l^  or  Munjeera  I^^^ — consists  of  two  small 
brass  cups  tied  together  with  a  string,  and  played  upon 
by  striking  one  against  the  other. 
Ghugree  \jf/^ — resembling  the  rings  used  by  tappal  or 
dawk-meji  and  bearers  on  their  sticks.  They  are  fitted 
on  the  right  thumb,  are  made  thick  and  hollow,  con- 
taining shots,  which  by  shaking  produce  a  rattling 
sound.     If  large,  only  one  is  used  ;  if  small,  two. 

Ghoongroo  ^^^v — consists  of  numerous  small  brass  jingling 
bells  or  hollow  balls  fastened  to  a  string,  which  is 
twisted  round  both  the  ankles  of  female  dancers. 

Sarung  ^j  U  or  Sdrungee  ^^j  ^ ,  also  called  Tumboora 
^jy^ — much  resembling  the  seetaVj  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  although  it  has  seven  strings  only  one  is 
played  upon,  and  that  with  the  right  hand,  the  left  not 
being  used  at  all ;  and  there  are  holes  on  the  board. 

3.     Baja  ka  Taefa  *^  ^  K  4-  W  . 

This  band,  commonly  called  bcya-bujuntur,  is  an  indis- 
pensable one  at  weddings  :  no  marriage  can  take  place  with- 
out it !  the  poorest  are  obliged  to  engage  it.  It  consists  of 
the  following  instruments : 

D'iol  J^  3 — or  drum,  one  foot  two  inches  long,  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter. 

Shuhnaee  v^  ^^ — two  of  different  kinds  are  invariably  used 
together  ;  the  first,  without  finger  holes,  two  feet  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  and  four  inches  below,  producing  one  tone,  and 
serving  as  a  bass ;  while  the  other,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  above,  and 
four  inches  and  a  half  below,  with  holes,  is  played  upon 
like  a  clarionet. 
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Binki  ^  W — a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  brass. 

Quma  ^y — a  kind  of  French  horn,  made  of  brass. 

Jhanjh  ^^  ^  or  Munjeera  '^^4*^ — as  beforcmentioned. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  taeefas  (or  bands),  but 
there  are  others  which  have  different  appellations,  thoagk 
the  performers  make  use  of  some  of  the  abovementioned 
instruments  ;  such  as 

Bhandi  ka  Taefa  *ii  Vt  K  i>  l^ — or  mimic  s  band,  which  con- 
sists of  men  dancing  (in  women's  clothes),  clapping 
their  hands,  and  several  making  an  uniform  sound  as  a 
bass,  while  others  sing.  The  only  instrument  they  use 
is  a  dholuk  ^^'^j  or  small  drum,  sometimes  adding 
the  munjeera. 

Bhugfeeon  ka  Taefa  *Ai  Vt  Ki  ^ji^ — as  used  by  UiagSte  (or 
stage  actors).  They  use  the  mecrdujig  or  nurgSi^  the 
saru77gee  or  tumhoora,  and  the  munjeera. 

Quwal  Jly — a  set  of  male  musicians,  who  sit,  sing,  and 
play  on  the  sarungec  or  tumhoora  or  dholuk. 

Domneean  u  ^i^  ^  3  or  Meerishneean  ^  ^i-«  I  j^ — females 
who  only  sing  in  presence  of  women,  and  play,  sitting, 
upon  the  dholuk  and  munjeera.  They  only  use  one 
dholuk,  while  the  munjeera  may  be  increased  to  four  in 
number.  They  receive  a  rupee  a  piece  for  their  per- 
formances. They  are  of  a  particular  caste,  and  follow 
that  profession  from  generation  to  generation.  Tliis 
band  is  likewise  termed  mooshala  ka  taefa  *ij  Vk  K  «1»  ti«. 

Hijron  ka  Taefa  ^.  ^  ^yf^ — ^  band  of  eunuchs.  A  set 
of  eunuchs  dance  and  sing,  playing  on  the  dholuk  and 
munjeera. 

Zunnana  ka    Taefa  <Lii  Vt  K  a*  \i;— or  seraglio-band.    Men 
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personifying  women,  dance  and  sing,  pkying  on  the 
mecrdung  or  dholuh  and  munjeera. 
Loiundon  ka  Tde/a  *Ajlt|f  ^j^ssy — ^handsome  boys  (some- 
times of  respectable  people)  dressed  up  in  women's 
clothes,  whom  they  personate,  and  from  whom  they  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished,  dance  and  sing,  while  male 
performers  play  on  the  vieerdung,  nurga  or  dholttk,  and 
sarungee,  tumhoora  and  munjeera. 

Arbdnee  ^  W^ — or  men  who  sing  and  play  on  the  duff  and 
surode,  or  on  the  rubcH)  and  duff  or  datrd. 


A  LIST  OF  Musical  Instruments  from  the  ELestab-e- 
MOOSUQEE.  i^^y  v^- 
Wind  Instruments. 
Zufceree  ^j^J . 

Puttee  ^i — a  leaf  of  the  cholum  (holcus  saccharatus,  Lin.) 
held  between  the  lips  and  sounded. 

Moorchnng  l-&*.^ — or  Jew's  harp. 

Shuhndee  ks^^ — a  kind  of  clarionet,  a  cubit  long,  and 
having  a  leaf  mouth-piece,  vulgarly  called  soorridee  \s  ^j^ 

Soorj^ — ^a  bass  or  drone  to  the  shuhndee. 

Algoza  ^jyJ  I — a  small  flageolet,  a  span  long. 

Ndgaysury^  ^  . 

Pooriffffee  ^^/^ — of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  made 
of  leather,  and  sometimes  accompanies  the  kumJinee  ka 
tdefa ;  the  other  of  pumpkin,  usually  played  upon  by 
jugglers  and  snake  dancers,  &c. 

Qur7id  ^y — a  straight  or  curved  horn,  six  feet  long.  (Vide 
bdjd  ka  tdeefa). 
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Toorree  ^  y  or  Toortoorce  vsyy — commonly  douominatod 
by  Europeans  cotter y  horn,  consists  of  three  pieces  fixed 
into  one  another,  of  a  semicircular  shape. 

Bdnka  ^  ^ — as  the  preceding  one,  but  the  upper  piece  turned 
from  the  performer,  forming  it  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S. 

BinS'lec  ^^^,—ot  flute. 

Sunkh^^^^ — or  conch  shell.  It  is  frequently  used  by  de- 
votees ;  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  turakee.  Some- 
times they  play  trios  and  quartettes  on  the  shellB  alone. 

Nursinga  Kjy*y— a  sort  of  horn. 
Drums,  Guitars,  Cymbals,  Castanets,  &c.  Ac. 
Chiikee  ^^^— or  snapping  the  fingers. 
Ta/ee  ^  V — ^r  clapping  the  hands, 

Khunjuree  ksj^^ — a  sort  of  small  tambourin,  played  upon 
with  the  fingers. 

Duff  ^^  or  Duffra  ^y  ^ — or  tambour  de  basque  ;  "  tympa- 
num," according  to  Gcntius,  Sadi  liomr.  Polit,  p, 
303.  A  sort  of  bass  tambourin  played  upon  with  a 
stick. 

Dc^tra  ^  ji  I  •) — the  largest  variety  of  tambourin,  being  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  ])lay ed  upon  with 
a  stick- 

Dhol  J>*^ — a  larger  drum  than  the  following,  both  udc3 
covered  with  leather,  and  played  upon  with  the  bands. 

D'holuk  v^^  3  or  DhoUce  ^j^  3  — smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  only  one  side  covered  with  leather. 

Mccrdnng  ^  dj^ — the  kind  of  drum  which  is  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  kunchcean  ia  tit]fa,  q.  v. 
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Pakhdwuj  ^  ^  ^-<i — a  kind  of  drum,  a  timbrel. 

Tuhla  Ai^t  — a  couple  of  drums,  played  upon  at  the  same  time, 
one  witli  each  hand. 

Narj/a  ^y  . 

Nuqara  «j  ^> — or  a  kettle  drum. 

Ghitrrecdl  J  ^^ — a  plate  of  brass  for  beating  time. 

Tukkoray  u^j/^  or  Zayrbum  ^.jij — or  small  kettle  drums  ; 

one  is  called  zayar,  the  other  bum,  or  treble  and  base. 
Dunid  ^d — or   a  bass  kettle  drum,  middle  size,  between 

the  nnqdra  and  tukkoray. 

Tdsa  ^  ^j  or  Tasha  Murfd  ^y  ^  ^ — a  drum  of  a  semicir- 
cular shape,  played  upon  with  two  sticks,  and  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  next  (murfd). 

Murfd  ^j^ — a  drum  like  a  (Thai,  covered  at  both  ends  with 
leather,  but  played  upon  only  on  one  side  with  a  stick. 

Tuhiil  J^ — an  enormously  large  variety  of  drum,  used  in  the 

field  of  battle. 

Tumkec  y^J^ — a  small  circular  brass  plate,  played  on  by 
striking  it  with  a  piece  of  wood,  having  a  knob   at 

the   end . 

Dhuhhoos  \j^  y^  J — consists  of  a  rod  of  iron  about  a  foot  long, 
wMth  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a  sharp  point  at  the  other, 
having  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  hollow  rings,  which  when 
shook  rattle  against  one  another  :  used  hyfuqeers,  who 
wield  it  about,  striking  their  abdomen  of  a  sudden  with 
the  sharp  point. 

Gliurrd  I  ^ — or  empty  earthen  vessels,  or  water-pots,  played 
upon  with  the  hand. 

Seelar;^^  or  Yek  Tara  1^  ^^  v^— when  with  one  steel  wire 
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called  by  the  latter  name  :  sometimes  it  has  nine  or 
eleven  steel  wires  ;  but  generally  three,  whence  its 
name,  from  *i--  three,  and  ^  ^  string. 

Tumboora  ^j^^ — a  sort  of  seetdr  (guitar),  having  cat^t 
strings  instead  of  wire. 

Sdrung  ^j  ^  or  Sdrungce  y^j  ^ — a  musical  instrument 
like  a  fiddle,  played  upon  with  a  bow. 

Rttbah  v^J — 2.  kind  of  violin,  a  rebeck. 

Been  ^^.  or  Vina — a  sort  of  seetdr,  but  having  two  dried 
hollow  pumpkins  (cucurbita  melopepo,  WiUd.)  fixed  to 
the  ends  of  it,  with  live  or  seven  steel  strings  ;  described 
by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  in  the  Asiat.  Res. 

KecDffffrce  uT^ — as  the  preceding,  but  having  three  or 
four  pumpkins,  and  only  two  steel  strings  :  generally 
used  by  Hindoos. 

Qdnoon — a  species  of  dulcimer,  or  harp. 

Urgunoon  sjy^j  I — a  kind  of  organ. 

Rag  mala  S^  \^^j  - 

Cliid'drd  \j  ^ — a  kind  of  violin. 

Thaiec  ^^'V--a  H:it  earthen  dish,  on  which  tho}' rub  and 
rattle  a  stick  with  both  hands. 

Thcckrcc  kS  j^ — two  bits  of  sticks  or  fragments  of  earthen 
vessels  used  as  castanets. 

Doroo  ^j^o — a  small  double-headed  hand  drum. 

Surod  j^/- — a  kind  of  guiuir  (or  i>w/ar),  having  catgut  or 
silk  strings. 

iJuppru  \ji  J . 

Munjccra  1^/4**^  or  Jltdftj/i  ^f^'W^ — a  kind  of  small  cymbals 
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in  the  shape  of  cups,  struck  against  each  other^  and 
accompanying  most  bands. 

Tal  J  ^ — cymbals  used  by  devotees,  and  frequently  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  taefas. 

Ghugvee  lsA^ — one  or  two  hollow  rings  with  pebbles  in 
them,  worn  on  one  or  both  thumbs,  and  rattled. 

Ghoonghroo  y/^ — little  bells  fastened  to  a  string,  which  is 
wound  round  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  which  jingle 
at  every  motion  of  the  limbs. 

SeckJidn  o  ^^^^^ — ^  piece  of  iron  about  a  cubit  long,  with 
which /ageer^  pierce  their  necks  and  cheeks. 
An  Arab  musical  instrument,  used  by  the  Arabians 
who  frequent  the  Malabar  coast. 


Vn.    BAZEE  ur;U  or  GAKES. 

1.  Shutruvj  ^j^ — or  chess. 

2.  Chowsur  j^y^  or  TuhlUa-e-Nurd  jy  ^i^?* — as  pucheesee, 

but  using  pasa  (or  dice)  instead  of  cowries.  The  dice 
are  four  or  six-sided,  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick  on  every  side,  and  are  thrown  by  the  hand  not 
from  boxes,  and  fall  lengthways. 

3.  Climvpicr  ji^ — as  the  preceding,  differing  merely  in  the 

form  of  the  game. 

4.  Geedn-chowsur  j^  yf-  u^- 

5.  Guvjcefo,  Aft?**  or  25*— or  cards. 
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YBazec  or  Gamps.^ 

(>.  rurhevi^re  ^-H^r^ — This  cranio  is  tlie  most  popular  and 
celebrated  in  India  (next  to  chess).* 

7.  Athd  Chuviuh  v-^^V^I  . 

8.  Tdq-joo/t  u>^  J  ^Jb — or  tlie  game  of  odd  or  even. 

9.  Nukklid-mooili  ^^  V^   or   Dlufr-moolh  ^^  j^i — some- 

what like  odd  or  even. 

10.  Chitpui  ^^^i  u:^ — or  wrestling. 

11.  Lyau  ^ 

1 2.  Chow-ndn  o^ y^ — a  game  resembling  cricket  (or tennis), 

but  played  on  horseback. 

13.  Miidrunyginn  ^j*^ — like  mofjol  iniiUian  (four  tigers 

and  sixteen  sheep) . 

14.  Fisay  ^^j^^ — or  dice  of  a  square  and  oblong  shapep 

numbered  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  European  dice. 


♦  It  is  tliiH  playc<l ;  the  lh>ard  c  nisiHts  of  four  recUnglcs,  with  their  narrow  i 
HopLiciit  a.'^tiifitriiia  miimfo  in  the  cciitiv  >as  }«]iewn  in  plate  vii.  fig.  3.'  Each  rectasgie  U 
diviileil  inttt  t\ivntY-fiiiir  hmill  MjuarcH,  ctmrtihtiiig  of  tlirve  rown  of  eight  aquarM  each. 
It  is  usually  playeil  liy  four  perKoiH,  each  of  whom  in  fiiruuiheil  with  four  ivury  or 
wooilun  COUCH  fcilU-it  fjot  or  f/otcf)  of  a  jKculiar  colour  fur  liiittiucticin,  aud  Lak<«  his 
Ktation  o'.p<..-itv  hik*  of  tlio  rectan^U's.  Hij  iiii.*ce8  (or  gvtfr)  Ktart  one  liy  oue  fixmi  the 
liiidille  n>w  of  Iiis  own  i crtanglc,  l»egiiinin^  at  the  (Iivi»ion  next  to  the  large  erntnl 
space.  They  thence  {inKTetl  all  ruuml  the  ont<«ide  r«)wa  of  the  liii.inl.  pauing.  of  coonr, 
through  th(^»e  of  ihc  :vlversarieti'  rectangles,  tr.i\ filing  from  ri>;ht  to  left  iL  r^  contrvj 
to  iliL*  Kuii  until  they  jjet  )»aek  to  the  central  row  frmi  whuh  the\  staiietl.  Any  piece 
i-t  liiMo,  howcwr.  to  l»e  taki'U  up  .inil  tlirown  back  to  tlie  begiuuiu^,  a»  iu  backgammon, 
by  any  of  tlic  ailvorsiiiCi'  pirceM  hapiieiiin;;;  to  fall  ui»«n  itN  Mjuare  ;  excriit  in  Um  cnr 
of  the  t\\e!vc  pii\iii-4ifl  ^(Jua^•>•'.  whii-Ii  arc  maikcil  with  a  ero>v.<k  (ure  plate;;  in  that  CMc 
tlw  oviTtaking  pii'i-e  ea!;not  ninve  fiom  it**  i»iiHition.  Tht- ir  nintiuo  in  4letenuin««i  hy  the 
throwing'  of  >ix  or  ^•■^^■n  n-wrirs  i.  e,  hh'.-lU-  a^  iliie.  which  count  aocunling  ■« lie 
a]ti-rtnrr!i  f  ill  up]»IIno^t  or  not;  ino  a|H'nuro  up.  ei*unli4  10;  two,  2 ;  three*  3;  few. 
1 :  ti\«-.  'J.'i :  ^'iN.  :10  ;  .<..-\fM|  12  :  au<l  if  none  be  turneil  ii|s  it  count*  tT.  A  throw  of  15 
or  :;0  ^ivi->t  iU  .idilitii'n.i!  move  of  I.  At  the  l.i>t  step  the  Uirow  must  Mmmnt  esnctly 
to  <>i]i-  ntore  than  the  nuiiilier  of  iK|uaii-.'«  Kft  to  c.ilile  the  piece  to  go  into  the  ccBtral 
Hpaic  :  tliai  it,  an  we  UituM  h.iv.  o!)  the  board.  If  it  hap|K-u  to  kt^p  on  the  U»laqu««^ 
thervfun*.  it  canuut  git  off  until  you  throw  a  25  vr  30.    The  playvn  throw  in  tiira%  mmI 
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[Bazee  or  Gam€9.^ 

15.  Mogol  PuiVhan  c^V^i  J*^ — played  like   the  game  of 

draughts  on  a  diagram  sketched  on  the  ground,  or  on  a 
board  or  paper,  using  sixteen  cowries  or  gravel,  peb- 
bles, &c.  on  each  side  for  men. 

1 6.  Mogdur  j*^ — they  frequently  make  use  of  violent  ex- 

ercise within  doors,  with  dumb  bells  or  heavy  pieces  of 
wood,  not  unlike  the  club  of  Hercules,  weighing  from 
eight  to  twenty  pounds,  which  they  whirl  about  the 
head  so  as  to  open  the  chest  and  strengthen  the  arms, 
which  may  account  for  their  being  excellent  swords- 
men. They  stretch  themselves  at  full  length  upon  their 
hands  and  feet,  kissing  the  ground  hundreds  of  times, 
and  nearly  touching  it  with  the  chest,  but  without  suf- 
fering the  body  to  come  in  contact  with  it ;  which  oc- 
casions a  great  exertion  to  the  whole  frame.  This  is 
called  Dund. 

Among  the  respectable  classes,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  11,  and 
16  above  are  much  played  ;  among  the  vulgar,  Nos.  8, 
9, 10,  and  13  ;  among  the  children  of  the  former,  Nos, 
12,  13,  and  14  ;  and  among  the  children  of  the  latter, 
Nos.  C,  7,  9,  and  15. 


Vm.    Jy^  i?^y  CHILDaEN'S  PLATS. 

Ankli-moodianee  y^*  ^  V*  T — or  blind  man's  buff. 
T5Zet7n.to?a  ^y^'i. 

each  goes  on  until  he  throws  a  2,  3,  or  4»  when  he  bees  the  lead.  If  the  eaiike  number 
be  thrown  thrice  suocessiyely,  it  does  not  oount.  The  game  is  generally  played  with  six 
cowries,  making  the  highest  throw  25  (tiie  rix  aperttiraa  up  then  counting  12),  hence  it 
is  termed  pucheeaee  (from  pueheea,  25) ;  and  the  board  used  in  m  catpet^  oraamented  Mid 
marked  with  different  colours  of  cloth  sewed  on  it.  It  is  sometimee  played  by  two 
personfs  each  taking  the  two  opposite  rectangles  wiUi  ei^t  piecei^  Aiid  playing  Umii 
all  from  the  rectangle  next  to  him :  the  game  oontiniiei  till  three  of  the  pliycn  get  out 
They  never  play  for  money. 
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[C/uldnns  Plays.^ 

Jilf'jh'IriJciPC  kSj^.  v^'"-?  lit.  Tiger  and  sheep  ;  Second  var.  3 
bcujlis  (tigei-s),  and  13  hukrces  (sheep). 

C/arl  jhupti  ^\^  Ji^ —  not  unlike  our  "rules  of  contraiy." 
If  a  person  raisj  liis  liands  at  the  call  of  the  word  Gud- 
d:i///iurjtf(r  (when  he  should  not  do  so),  he  is  most  im- 
moderately tickled  by  all  the  party. 

UncUdd  hadshaJi  »U  ^b  JU  aj  |_lit.  the  blind  king. 

itdlce  (iiunAoo  ^^M  ^ — the  game  of  tip-cat.  Gillee  is  the 
short  stick,  which  is  struck  by  the  longer  one  called 
dunda. 

Jhdr  handrd  1^'^''-?;^ — {lit.  the  tree-monkey  ;  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  being  mounted  on  a  tree,) 
or  J)ab-duboIce  ,^V-  •^  s> '  •^  • 

Bh''>  -rno  chlrih-jd  ^  Sr^  ^j?  <>r  Kk  idrd  or  Do  tdra 
'y  ^-j  J  H  ^j  '^"^-^:— something  like  blind  mans  buff. 

duhjnl  kooppatj  ^^j^  J^  or  A'ooi>jfat/'mder  ^^^c*^  . 

Afjcd-jhup  ^J  J^  ' — or  marbles  ;  a  second  var.  called  EJc- 
jmrne  i^uhsunrr  consists  of  chucking  a  number  of 
marbles  into  a  hole. 

(iuhrdn  u^r — or  marbles,  played  into  two  holes,  the  player 
winning  a  pice  or  two  each  time  his  ball  strikes  another 
ball  or  enters  the  hole. 

HH'ul  khrjaija  ^ly^  t>il— also  played  with  marbles  and 
two  holes,  the  player  C(mnting  one  each  time  his  ball 
strikes  another  ball  or  goes  into  a  hole  ;  and  whoever 
first  counts  ten  is  the  winner.  The  loser  is  punished  in 
various  wavs. 

Lnn  7>at  <i»^  c^y  . 
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[Children's  Plays.] 

Ho(/rdoo  or  Kubuddee  %s^  -^ i/^  Tora  or  FhuUi  Jt^  - 1  jy 
— a  game  among  boys,  who  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  takes  its  station  on  one  side  of  a 
line  or  ridge  called  pala  )  ^  made  on  the  ground^  and 
the  other  on  the  other.  One  boy,  shouting  **  Kubuddee 
kubuddee/'  passes  this  line,  and  endeavours  to  touch  one 
of  those  on  the  opposite  side.  If  he  be  able  to  do  this, 
and  to  return  to  his  own  party,  the  boy  that  was  so 
touched  is  supposed  to  be  slain  ;  that  is,  he  retires  from 
the  game.  But  if  the  boy  who  made  the  assault  be 
seized  and  unable  to  return,  he  dies,  or  retires  in  the 
same  manner.  The  assault  is  thus  made  from  the  two 
sides  alternately,  and  that  pariy  is  victorious  of  which 
some  remain  after  all  their  opponents  are  slain. 

ThUhree-m&Tj  U  ^j^ — throwing  a  thikkree  (or  a  fragment 
of  an  earthen  vessel)  so  as  to  glide  along  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Boojha-boojhce  ^^r?  ^y- — one's  eyes  are  bound  up,  and 
he  is  desired  to  guess  who  it  was  that  touched  him,  and 
is  not  unbound  till  he  does  guess. 

Tookk'hay  ^^^  . 

Ghoom  f  y^ —  a  stick  buried  in  the  earth  to  which  a  string  is 
previously  fastened,  and  by  holding  which  they  run  in 
a  circle. 

Boontee  or  Cliundoo  ^  ^  -  ^y_2  var*  1st.  Ooran  Chm- 
doo  ^  ii^  y;  I J I — a  cap  is  thrown  up,  and  whoever  gets 
it  pelts  the  others  with  it,  and  they  run  away.  2d. 
Buma  CJiundoo  ^  Si*.  Uj_a  stone  is  set  up  against  a 
wall,  at  which  a  chundoo  (or  cap)  is  aimed  by  each 
three  times ;  whoever  succeeds  in  throwing  it  down 
takes  it  up  and  pelts  it  at  the  others* 

Lntioo  ^ — or  tops. 

h 
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[Children's  Plays.] 

CliuTckree  or  Chttkee  ^^^  -  \^/^ — a  bandalore  ;  a  nouU 
reel  with  a  cord  fixed  to  its  centre,  which  winds  and  un- 
winds itself  alternately  by  the  motion  of  the  hand. 

Qazce  inoolla  ^  ^  ^  . 

Kan  chiUee  or  Sttwdree  uT;  '  ^  -  ^.j^  vsJ  ^ — or  holding  by  the 
ears^  while  the  adversary  strikes  a  piece  of  wood  sup- 
ported on  two  stones  and  attempts  to  throw  it  down. 

l^hissul-hunda  I  •iv?  J-^ — sliding  down  the  smooth  banks  of 
a  tank  or  river,  a  sloping  stone,  or  hill. 

Oorce  mama  ^;^  crjl — ^jumping  from  a  height  into  atoni, 
well,  or  river. 

Pultung  Oorana  ^  ' ;  I  ^-^^—liL  Flying  kites  ;  which  latter 
comprise  three  varieties.  1 .  Knn-ivwa  1^  u^  in  raising 
which  they  use  silk  line.  Mrs.  M.  II.  Ali  justly  observes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  14,  "  they  fly  kites  at  all  ages.  I  have  seen 
men  in  years,  even,  engaged  in  this  amusement,  alike 
unconscious  that  they  arc  wasting  time,  or  employing  it 
in  pursuits  fitted  only  for  children.  They  are  flown  from 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,"  (by  the  lower  orders  more 
frequently  from  a  plain  or  common,  or,  in  fact,  from  any 
place)  "  where  it  is  common  with  the  men  to  take  their 
seat  at  sunset.  They  are  much  amused  by  a  contest 
with  kites,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner. 
The  neighbouring  gentlemen,  having  provided  them- 
selves with  (silk)  lines  previously  rubbed  with  paste  and 
covered  with  pounded  glass''  (mixed  up  with  any  gluti- 
nous substance,  generally  thu  juico  of  the  pulp  of  the 
small  aloe  plant,  aloe  pcrfoliata,  J'cra.  Lin.)  *'  raise  their 
kites,  which,  when  brought  in  contact  with  each  other 
by  a  current  of  air,  the  topmost  string  cuts  through  the 
undor  one"  (usually  the  reverse  in  the  hands  of  an  adept 
in  the  art,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience)^  ^when 
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[CAildren's  Plays,] 
down  falls  the  kite,  to  the  evident  amuBement  of  the 
idlers  in  the  streets  or  roadways,  who  with  shouts  and 
hurrahs  seek  to  gain  possession  of  the  toy,  with  as  much 
avidity  as  if  it  were  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value : 
however,  from  the  numerous  competitors,  and  their 
great  zeal  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  it  is  usually  torn 
to  pieces.  Much  skill  is  shewn  in  the  endeavours  of 
each  party  to  keep  his  string  uppermost,  by  which 
he  is   enabled  to  cut  that  of  his  adversary's  kite." 

2.  Tookkul  J^ — is  raised  by  means  of  a  thin  string, 
and  resembles  (except  in  shape)  the  European  kite- 

3.  Puttuuff  or  chuny  ^^-^^  ^  uXii  is  a  large  square  kite, 
four  feet  by  five,  bent  back  by  thin  rattan  stays,  which 
produce  pleasing  sounds,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ^olian 
harp ;  it  can  only  be  flown  in  very  windy  weather, 
when  it  sometimes  requires  more  than  one  person  to 
hold  it.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  a  thin  rope  instead 
of  twine,  and  sometimes  flown  at  night,  with  a  lantern 
fastened  to  its  long  tail. 

Gop'hin  ^  / — or  sling. 

G*hirkd  K^ — a  httle  pole  fixed  in  the  ground  with  another 
across  resting  on  a  pivot ;  a  boy  sitting  at  each  end,  with 
his  feet  touching  the  ground,  whirls  round,  whereon  it 
makes  a  creaking  noise. 

Guddha  guddhee  ^  *^  ^  *^ — lit.  jack  and  jenny-ass. 


IX.  ATUSHBAZEE  ^J  W  ^^  T  OR  HEBWOEKS. 
These  in  the  East  are  superb.  They  are  of  various  forms,  re- 
presenting animate  and  inanimate  things;  such  as  trees^ tigers, 
elephants,  men,  sea-fights,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  &c. 
Futakhd  ^  ^ — or  crackers. 
Ch'hoQch'AoQndrec  isj  ^  ^--a  sort  of  squib  held  in  iho  lumd. 
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[Atushbazee  or  Firework^.] 
MalUab  m^ — or  blue  lights.    2d.   var.  Nuktee  MakuA 

Goolrarjzji^  or  Kurrayla  h^ — or  matches,  with  or  with- 
out stars. 

Ahunee  Nulla  ^  ^^  I  or  Bhooeen  Nulla  *  ^^ — or  Roman 
candle,  made  of  iron,  buffalo-horn,  or  bamboo,  placed 
on  the  ground,  2d.  var.  Dum  Nulla  ^  ^  j— ditto,  but 
with  occasional  globes  of  bright  light  bursting  up. 

Iliith'-nitUa  ^  H^  {[—ditto,  but  small,  held  in  the  hand.   2d. 

Fhool'jhiirrec  or  Phukna  ^j^  ^  ^jr^^ — ditto,  with 

flowers. 
Tara  Mundul  J  SU  1^  U — like  the  Dumjiulla,  but  ever  and 

anon  stars  burst  up  of  a  sudden. 

Iluwdee  ^\f^0T  Ban  ^j  ^ — the  common  rocket. 

Iloluqqay  ^^./^ — or  rockets  with  stars. 

lUnggun  ^^-^ — a  rocket  with  a  small  staff. 

Nurrcc  cry — rockets  without  staffs,  which  run  on  the 
ground. 

Chukkur-han  v:;  ^./^  1 .  Asmanve  Ch  :  y^)  ^/^  ^^  U-  J — a 
piece  of  bamboo  placed  horizontally  on  another  fixed  in 
the  ground,  or  hold  in  the  hand  and  whirls  round  on  a 
pivot.  2d.  var.  Bhoocvn  Ch  :  d^^^^^ — is  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  whirls  round  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left  alternately. 

Gotta-khor J y^  av,^ — or  diver;  so  called,  because,  being 
lighted,  it  is  thrown  into  water  (river  or  tank)  when  it 
dives,  and  every  now  and  then  shows  itself  abovo  water. 

Undo,  I  ^  I — I'd.  an  e;jrg  ;  so  called  because  the  composition  of 
the  following  is  put  into  an  egg-shell. 

Anar;  ^  I— W,  a  pomegranate  ;  or  Twircc  %sy.y  flower-potn. 
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[Atmhbasee  or  Fireworks.^ 
Tots  ^y — or  a  straight  squib.  2d.  Jungee  Tota  ^y  ^j^^  or 
a  bent  (serpentine)  squib. 

Gtfjga  ^  or  Mayndhtd  Ja  Sxx^ — a  fruit  (Guikndina  bon- 
duccella^  Lin.)  so  called^  filled  with  composition  ;  when 
lighted  it  is  thrown  amidst  the  crowd.  It  bursts  with 
an  explosion. 

Narid  Jij  ^ — liu  cocoa-nut ;  or  Kuweet  «i^/ — lit.  wood- 
apple  ;  so  called  from  the  shells  of  these  fruits  being  filled 
with  the  powder.    They  burst  with  the  report  of  a  gun. 

Bich-dihoo  yrf* — lit  Scorpion. 

Kania  ^  ^ — a  large  hollow  species  of  thorn  filled  with  pow- 
der and  exploded.  2d.  var.  HcUhee  JKanta  ^^^^ — a 
larger  thorn.  If  a  stick  be  fastened  to  it,  it  ascends  in 
the  air :  otherwise  it  remains  on  the  ground. 

Smoiuna  iee  joree  s^sjy^  l4^  ^y^ —  lit  rival  wives.  Two 
tubes  like  those  of  rockets  fiEistened  together,  which 
strike  each  other  alternately  on  the  ground. 

DJidn  ^  ^  d — or  rice  husks  filled  with  powder,  with  a  small 

staff  attached  to  them. 
Enindee  kS  ^j  ' — or  the  shell  of  castor-oil  seed,  filled  with 

the  powder. 

Unmoor  id  mundwa  ^^^^^jj^ ' — ^in  imitation  of  clusters 

of  grapes  hanging  from  a  shed. 
Shoala  aIa^.  . 

Asman  kay  Kuweet  ^^j^  |^c)^*-»T. 
Bhoeen  champa  4*?*  u^-M^- 

Besides  these  there  are  many  others  such  as  those  already 
alluded  tO;  formed  in  imitation  of  natural  olgects,  of  which 
it  has  not  been  thoi^ht  neoessaxy  to  give  any  particular 
description* 


GLOSSARY. 


A. 

Aha  ^ — a  cloak  or  habit  worn  by  derviseSi  &c.,  very  loose 
and  open  in  front,  not  unlike  a  boat-cloak. 

Abeerji:^ — a  grateful  perfumed  powder.  The  simplest,  and 
what  is  most  generally  used,  is  composed  of  rioe  flour, 
or  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  mango  tree  (mangi- 
fera  indica,  Lin.)  or  of  the  deoodar  (uvaria  longifolity 
Roxh,)  camphor,  and  aniseed.  A  superior  kind  ia  pre- 
pared with  powdered  sandalwood  or  uyyur  (wood  aloes), 
kuchoor  (curcuma  zerumbet,  Roxh.)  or  amhi  KMee 
(curcuma  zedoaria,  Willd.),  rose  flowers,  camphor,  and 
civet  cat  perfume,  pounded,  sided,  and  mixed.  The  diy 
powder  is  rubbed  on  the  face  or  body,  and  sprinkled 
on  clothes  to  scent  them.  Beejapore  ia  famed  for  its 
randa  or  ahccr. 

Ahjud  *^'  I — the  name  of  an  arithmetical  verse,  the  letters 
of  which  have  different  powers,  from  one  to  one  thou- 
sand, as  follows  : 


*  t 


tU  w  to  •-> 

o  o  c  o     'o  00  "^r  o     ci  lu  CO  »4^     •— 

oooo     oooo     oooo     o^ooo     <-^ic);;t    lUCdio^^ 

O  'O  GO      -^T  Ci  C» 

o  -c  o    o  c  o 
o  o  o    o  o  o 

Ajwaeencc  ^i  i  ^  I  vulgo  uchivanec—iH  prepared  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients,  viz.,  ialee  mirck,  piper  nigrum, 
Lin.  (or  black  pepper)  ;  pipplee,  piper  longum,  Lin. 
(or  long  popper) ;  piplamorc,  rad.    piper  long.    Xw. 
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piper  dichotomum,  JRottl.  (root  of  the  long  pepper 
plant)  ;  huldee^  curcuma  longa,  Lin.  (or  turmeric)  ;  sont, 
amomum  zingiber^  Lin.  (or  dry  ginger)  ;  luisun,  allium 
sativum,  Lin.  (or  garlic) ;  khoolinjan,  or  iooleejun, 
alpinia  galanga  major,  E^ttl.  (or  greater  galangal) ; 
haee-hurrunff  (a  kind  6i  medicinal  seed) ;  Umg^  eugenia 
caryophyllata,  Lin.  (or  cloves)  ;  yhdrbutch  or  cUtivussa 
(or  a  kind  of  medicinal  root}  ;  Jkhorasanee  ajwaeen, 
hyosciamus  niger,  Lin.  (or  black  henbane)  ;  chooree 
ajwaeen y  cleome  viscosa,  Lin.  (or  viscid  cleome),  of  each 
an  equal  weight ;  ajwaeen,  sison  ammi,  Lin.  (or  Bishop's 
weed  seed),  a  weight  equal  to  all  the  above  put  together. 
These,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  given  mixed  with 
warm  water. 

Anud-namu  *^  U  J  Ue  | — ^from  amal  actions,  and  namu  history, 
(God's)  book  of  remembrance,  in  which  all  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  of  men  are  written  by  the  recording 
angels,  Keeramun  and  Kateheen :  the  former,  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  notes  down  all  the  good 
actions ;  the  latter,  on  the  left  hand,  records  the  evil 
deeds. 

Arfit  oW^ — ^a  mountain  near  Mecca,  from  which,  among 
other  ceremonies,  the  pilgrims  make  a  procession  to  the 
holy  monument  situated  on  another  mountain  at  a  little 
distance.  It  was  on  mount  Arafat  where  the  Moha- 
metans  imagine  Adam,  conducted  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
met  Eve,  after  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years,  in 
consequence  of  their  disobedience  and  banishment  from 
Paradise,  whence  he  carried  her  afterwards  to  Ceylon. 
Eastern  writers  make  Adam  of  a  prodigious  size ;  the 
most  moderate  giving  him  the  height  of  a  tall  palm* 
tree,  whilst  others  say  that  his  foot  was  seventy  cubits 
long,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  proportioiu 
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Ata  '^  T — pounded  wheat.  When  sifted,  it  affords  mdya  the 
finer  part  or  wheaten  flour,  and  soojee  the  coaner,  q.  v. 

Azin  u'yf ' — or  summons  to  prayer,  proclaimed  by  the  nuh 
wazin  (or  crier)  from  the  minarets  or  towers  of  the 
mosques.  It  is  the  same  as  the  iuiheer,  q.  v.  except 
omitting  the  sentence  quel  qamut  aulat. 

B. 

Beer  a  or  Beeree  (pan  kay)  u^y^k  '  ji^  K^^— a  parcel  made 
up  of  betel  leaf,  &c.  coXled  pamooparee,  q.  v. 

Bhung  vl^v — the  name  of  an  inebriating  preparation,  made 
with  the  leaves  of  the  ganja  or  bhnnff  (cannabis  Bativiy 
Willd.  or  hemp),  ft  is  in  a  liquid  form,  and  chiefly 
drank  by  the  Mohummudans  and  Mahrattas.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  recipe  for  the  same. 
Take  of  nidd/ice  (hemp)  leaves,  washed  in  water,  one  tola 
(three  drams),  black  pepper  four  annas  weight  (or 
forty-five  grains),  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  of  each  one 
(funa  (or  eleven  and  one-fourth  grains)  weight :  triturate 
the  leaves  and  other  ini^redionts  with  one  poo  (eight 
ounces)  of  wattiv,  milk,  or  the  juice  of  water-melon 
seed,  or  cucumber  seed,  strain  and  drink  the  liquor. 
It  is  usually  employed  without  the  spices  ;  the  latter 
rendering  it  highly  inebriating.  It  is  a  very  intoxicat* 
\\\€^  drau;i:ht. 

Bisr;tiil(i  ^  1 1*---:  or  **  In  the  name  of  God  ;"  an  ejaculation 
frequently  us^-d  by  Mohummudan.'=«,  especially  when 
going  to  coniniunee  any  thing.  At  the  beginuing  of 
the  (•Iiajitcrs  of  the  Qoran,  and  indeed  prefixed  to  al- 
most every  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish  book,  ia  the 
Ibllowing  line  : 

r^^y  c;^yi  '^'1  r -^ 

B'iShiillah  hirruhmun  Hirnthcrm,  '' In  the  name  of  God, 
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the  memful,  the  compassionate/'  generally  extending, 
either  for  ornament  or  mystery,  the  connecting  stroke 
between  ^  and  u^  to  an  uncommon  length. 

Boza  or  Bojah^y.  ^  '^  y  — is  the  name  of  a  fermented  liquor 
obtained  from  a  grain  called  ragee  ^  )j ,  alias  mun- 
ruwee  uTj/^  (cynosurus  corocanus,  Lin.),  or  juwar, 
alias  jaree  (holcus  saccharatus,  Zin.)  great  millet,  fer- 
mented with  neem  hay  ch'hal  (bark  of  the  margosa  tree 
(melia  azadirachta,  Lin.),  and  further  made  intoxicat- 
ing by  the  addition  of  bichnag  s^^^-  or  poison  root. 
It  somewhat  resembles  country  beer,  and  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  higher  provinces  of  India. 

JBunduffee  ^  *^ — a  mode  of  salutation*  Vide  Sulam^  in  Gloss. 

c 

Chiha  A-^ — a  perfumed  powder  composed  of  a  variety  of 
odoriferous  substances.  The  following  is  an  elegant 
recipe  for  the  same  : 

Take  of  surson  hay  heg  ^^.  y^y^j^  or  sinapis  dichotoma, 
Roxh.  a  kind  of  mustard  seed ;  or  kown-ar  hay  beej 
f^  L$^  J  I  y^  aloe  perfoliata,  Lin.  or  aJoe  plant  seed ;  or 
hunnolay,  or  kupas  hay  beej  ^^W  ^  c/*  V  ^  ^  y^ 
gossypium  herbaceum,  Lin.  or  cotton  seed  ;  of  any  one 
of  these  a  quarter  of  a  seer  or  eight  ounces  :  oigayhoon 
kay  aia  ^T  ^^  triticum  Lin.  or  wheat  flour  ;  or 
chunnay  ka  ata  ^  I  ^^i^  cicer  arienatum,  Zin.  or 
powdered  Bengal  horse  gram,  of  either  a  quarter  of  a 
seer  or  eight  ounces  :  maythee  y^jfh^  trigonella  foenum 
graecum,  Lin.  or  fenugreek  seed ;  and  gjheoonla  or  gewla 
Xi^j^^  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  seer  or  eight  ounces  : 
amhee-huldee  ^ *^  ^\  curcuma  zedoaria,  Eooih.  or 
turmeric-coloured  zedoary,  one-eighth  of  a  seer  or  four 
ounces  :    nagur-motha  Wyj^^  cyperus  juncifoliuB,  or 

I 
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cyperus  pertcnuis,  Roxb.  or  rush-leaved  cyperufl^  four 
tolas  or  one  ounce  and  a  half:  khugh^Ghush yj^^^^^^ 
papaver  somniferum,  Lin.  or  poppy  seed ;  sundml  J  •*»- 
santalum  album,  Lin,  or  sandal  wood  ;  sundul  ka  putla 
\L  uJ  iVL»  folium  santal.  alb.  Lin.  or  sandal  wood  leaveik 
of  each  two  tolcLs  or  six  drams  :  kuchoor  jjfr  curcumt 
zerumbet,  Eox6.  or  zerumbet  zedoary  ;  putdapm 
u;  ^;  bawuncheean  ^jU^^^W  ;  baiat/  kee Jar  ^A"< 
j^  andropodon  muricatum,  Kcenig.  or  cusscuss  root ; 
nbruk  uJ^I  or  mica  (erroneously  called  talc)  ;  bag- 
nuk  or  nuckJio/ay  ^  ^  ^  ^-^  W  ;  put^hur  tay 
phool,  i}  ni  ^  J^  lichen  rotundatus,  Lin.  or  rock 
lichen,  of  each  one  tola  or  three  drains  :  kqfoor  jyt 
laurus  camphora,  Lin.  or  camphor,  quarter  of  a  Ma 
or  forty-five  grains  :  sonfs^y^  pimpinella  anisum,  Zta. 
or  aniseed,  half  a  tola  or  one  dram  and  a  half:  ooi^ 
«3r^  styrax  benzoin  or  benzoin  (vulgo  benjamin)  ;  eda- 
cJiee  (^j^  S I  amomum  cardamomum,  Lin.  or  carda- 
moms ;  louff  c-6y  eugenia  caryophylla,  Lin.  or  cloves  ; 
darcheencc  ,^5^  j  I  •>  laurus  cinnamomum,  Lin.  or  cin- 
namon, of  each  a  quarter  of  a  to/a,  or  forty-five  grains  ; 
jap' Alii  Jv^  ^  myristica  moschata,  Wood,  or  nutmeg  : 
jbit'iret' ^y^  myristica  moschata,  fFood.  or  maoe,  of 
each  two  musha,  or  thirty  grains.  The  niaythceia  first  to 
be  toasted  with  any  of  the;  first  three  kinds  of  seed,  then 
well  dried,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  which  are  likewise  to  be  previously  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  and  sifted.  In  usinc;  this  powder  it  is 
generally  mixed  up  with  phool-ail  ka  tail  (or  sweet 
scented  oil),  instead  of  water.  The  poorer  classes  of 
people,  when  many  of  the  above  substances  are  not 
procurable,  prepare  the  cliiksu  with  only  a  few  of  them. 
Chootmty  c^  ^  j^-  paddy,  '  / .  /•.,  rice  in  the  husk),  well  soaked 
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in  water,  is  dried  in  the  sun  ;  then  toasted  in  an  earthen 
pot  till  one  or  two  begin  to  burst  open,  after  which  it  is 
pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar  and  winnowed. 

Chukkurj^ — a  weapon,  resembling  a  quoit  in  size  and  shape, 
used  principally  by  the  Sikhs,  consisting  of  an  iron  ring 
with  a  sharp  edge,  which  they  throw  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  usually  carry  several  of  them  on  the  head, 
fastened  to  the  hair. 

Chukoleean  alias  Sootreean  o^^J^  ^u^j^ — ^  ^^^^  con- 
sisting of  wheat  flour  made  into  paste,  formed  into  small 
cakes,  and  boiled  in  water  together  with  meat,  r/iurm 
and  t'hunda  mussala*  and  salt. 

Churns  ^j^ — the  exudation  of  the  flowers  of  hemp  collected 
with  the  dew,  and  prepared  for  use  as  an  intoxicating 
drug.  A  man  covers  himself  with  a  blanket  and  runs 
through  a  field  of  hemp  early  in  the  morning ;  the  dew 
and  gum  of  the  plant  naturally  adhering  to  it,  these  are 
first  scraped  off*,  and  the  blanket  afterwards  washed  and 
wrung.  Both  products  are  boiled  together,  and  an 
electuary  formed.  The  quantity  of  five  grains,  placed 
above  the  goorakoo  (q.  v.)  and  smoked,  proves  speedily 
intoxicating. 

Circumcision — The  operation,  as  practised  by  natives  in  India, 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  a  bit  of  stick  is 
used  as  a  probe,  and  carried  round  and  round  between 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  ascertain  that  no  unnatural 
adhesions  exist,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the 
frcenum  ;   then  the  foreskin  is  drawn  forwards,  and  a 

*  Ourm  musiola    A  Ua^  ji  ^  ^^  warm  spices,  includes  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  dn- 

namoD,  cardamoms,  shah  zeera  (cuminum  cyminam,  Var^),  and  evhab  cheeMe,  oubebs  ; 
Thunda  mussala    J  Lo^  |  JliJ— or  cold  spices,   oomprises  chillies,  onions,  garlic^ 

ginger,  turmeric,  coriander  and  cummin  seed,  tamarind,  ftc* 
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pair  of  forceps,  consisting  of  a  muple  of  pieces  of  split 
bamboos  (five  or  six  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick),  tied  firmly  togther  at  one  end  with  a  string 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  applied  from  above  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  as  to  exclude  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  prepuce  above  and  three-quarters  of  an  indi 
below :  the  forceps  severely  grasping  it,  occasions  a 
considerable  degree  of  pain  ;  but  this  state  of  suffering 
does  not  continue  long,  since  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  the  removal,  which  is  executed  by  one  stroke  of  the 
razor  (drawn  directly  downwards).  The  hiemorrhage 
which  follows  is  inconsiderable,  and  readily  stopped  by 
the  application  of  burnt  rags  or  ashes  ;  over  this  is  put 
a  pledget,  with  an  ointment  prepared  of  dofMner  (or 
country  rosin)  and  gingilie  oil.  (01.  Sesam.  Oriental) 
I  have  seen  adults  undergoing  this  operation  for  phy- 
mosis,  who  were  required  by  the  native  practitioners  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  beds  for  ten  or  fifteen  days. 
The  applications  to  the  wounds  in  these  cases  irere 
various.  The  most  common  practice  was  to  fumigate 
the  wound  daily  with  the  smoke  of  benjamin,  and  apply 
the  ashes  of  burnt  rags,  which  were  sometimes  kept  on 
for  three  days.  I  found  the  wound  heal  much  more 
kindly  and  rapidly  by  our  comvnun  dressings  of  white 
ointment  or  Turner's  cerate. 

D 

Daee  \s '  •> — there  are  four  kinds  of  Daees,  viz.  1.  Daeejan- 
naee,  a  raid^-ife  ;  commonly  called  simply  Dace.  2. 
DaeedooiUi'pinaee.^wet'nuY^Q  ;  commonly  denominat- 
ed by  the  familiar  tc-rm  .4  ;i^?r/.  3.  Date  i'7n'I/afr  a  dry 
nurse,  or  a  nursery  maid  ;  commonly  called  C7i'Ao-cft*Ao. 
4.  Daee  oAsed^  a  maid  servant,  or  a  lady's  maid  ;  com- 
monly called  merely  As^ieel  or  ilama.  A  midwife  gene- 
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rally  receives  as  her  fee  for  attending  mpcm  a  woman  at 
her  lying-in,  from  the  nobility^  jewds  to  the  Talue  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  rupee* ;  a  suit  of  clothes^  consisting 
of  a  lungga^  a  saree,  and  a  cbolee,  or  an  eaoar^  a  pesh- 
waz,  an  unggeecm,  a  Xxwrteey  a  daputta,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  rupees  in  numey :  from  the  middling  classes, 
a  Mree^  a  dwUe^and  five  or  ten  rupees :  and  firom  the 
poorer  classes,  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  ru- 
peeSy  and  sometimes  a  Aoiee  in  addition ;  or,  in  addition 
to  a  rupee,  her  lap  is  fiUed  with  poMooparee,  as  a  tri- 
fling recompense  in  return  6>t,  and  ranblematic  of,  her 
having  filled  the  mother's  lap  with  the  infant    Another 
statement,  more  especially  applicaUe  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  country  (Hydiabad).    1.  Nobility : — ^A  suit 
of  clothes,  value  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  rupees; 
cash,  fifty  to  one  hundred  rupees ;  jeweh^  one  to  one 
hundred  rupees  worth,  with  sometimes  a  pensi(m  of  ten 
or  twelve  rupees  per  m««em  for  life.    Her  sakry,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  sucklisg,  is  from  four  to  ten  rupees  per 
month,  exclusive  of  food,  which  among  the  great  is  very 
sumptuous,  that  is^  so  long  as  the  infiuit  enjoys  good 
health ;  the  moment,  however^  it  becomes  ill,  thqr  get 
displeased  with  her,  and  make  her  live  as  low^  eomJMtra- 
tively,  as  she  lived  high  brfore ;  a  change  which  is  very 
little  relished.    They  are  ray  particular  in  the  choice 
of  a  wet  nurse:  they  take  none  but  a  respectable  wo- 
man of  their  own  caste,  and  one  who  is  married  ;  for 
they  suppose  the  child  to  aoquire  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  nurse.    She  has  three  meals  a  day,  which, 
though  constituting  part  of  the  dinner  codced  for  the 
family,  costs  from  seven  to  ten  rupees  per  month  extra. 
She  moreover  receives  presents  at  different  feasts^  such 
as  at  the  twogreatoMi|y  via,,  J^«M^/!fr  tad  jENgrniecI; 
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and  at  the  minor  ones  of  Akhree  char  slioomba  and 
Shub-e-burat,  as  well  as  at  the  anniversary  of  the  duld's 
birth^  and  at  his  marriage.  The  present  conaistB  of 
four  or  five  rupees,  with  or  without  victuals^  a  sane 
and  a  choke,  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  rupees.  2. 
Middling  class  : — Salary^  six  or  seven  rupees  per  men- 
sem ;  plenty  of  the  daily  food  of  the  family.  On  diemiM- 
ing  her^  a  suit  of  clothes  of  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees, 
and  in  cash  eight  or  ten  rupees :  no  ornaments.  3. 
Poorer  orders,  have  also  nurses  from  among  people  of 
the  lowest  caste.  Moosulman  children  are  generally 
suckled  till  they  are  two  years  and  a  half  old,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  Shiirra,  is  the  period  within  which  the 
wet  nurse  is  considered  as  the  child's  foster-mother. 
(Vide  p.  95.)  If  a  child  suck  another  woman  during 
that  time,  she  is  not  his  foster-mother.  It  ia  not 
unusual  to  see  children  of  three  and  four  years  hanging 
about  their  mother  s  breasts.  The  females  among  the 
nobility  scarcely  over  suckle  their  own  ofispring,  but 
employ  a  nurse,  for  they  consider  it  weakenings  and 
detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  diet 
which  is  considered  wholesome  for  the  wet-nurse  con- 
sists in  the  following :  jjolaoo,  birreeance,  fish,  kkoorfayha 
hhf/jee  (portulaca  oleracea,  Lin.  or  purslane),  ambotee 
katf  bhajiie  (oxalis  coriiiculata,  Lin,  or  yellow  wood 
Horrel),  j)n/uk  kay  hhnjee  (or  spinftge),  chookaji  kee  hhajet 
(rumex  vesicarius,  Lin.  or  country  sorrel),  and  cabbage. 
Those  which  are  considered  unwholesome,  and  to  be 
refrained  from,  arc  the  following :  hypum  (solanum 
melonffena,  Lin.  brinjal  or  q^q  plant),  amharei^  bee 
hhnjt'e  (hibiscus  cannabinus,  IjIu.  orozcille,  erroneously 
called  in  Bengal  sorrel),  viaai  kmj  binjec,  or  sada  noteta 
(amaranthus  tristis,    Lin),  kitrayla   (momordioa  oha- 
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rantia,  Lin.),  mayUiee  kee  bhajee  (trigonella  foenum 
greecum,  Lin.  or  fenugreek  greens).  None  of  the  dais 
(or  peas)  are  good  except  moong  (phaseolus  radiatus, 
Lin.  phaseolus  aureus,  Roxh.  green  gram,  or  rayed 
kidney  bean),  and  cooling  articles,  such  as  cucumbers, 
carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 

DaZ  J I  d — a  round  flat  ornament,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
crown  piece,  made  of  stone,  bone,  or  mother-of-pearl, 
worn  hyfuqeers  round  the  right  ankle,  suspended  by 
means  of  silk  thread,  which  is  passed  through  a  couple 
of  holes.  The  ornament  itself  hangs  immediately  below 
the  outer  ankle-bone. 

Domneeano  ^i^^5 — the  females  of  a  low  caste  of  Moosulmans 
called  dom  f^dy  who  sing  and  play  in  the  company 
of  females  only.  The  instruments  they  play  on  are  the 
dhol  (or  a  kind  of  drum),  and  munjeeray  (or  a  kind  of 
cymbals). 

Dozanoo  byihna  ^^t^  y  ly  3  c^ — lit.  sitting  on  two  knees,  or 
kneeling ;  it  is  different,  however,  from  the  European 
mode  of  kneeling  :  they  rest  the  body,  or  sit  upon  the 
left  foot  placed  horizontally  with  the  sole  turned  up- 
wards, while  the  right  foot  is  placed  perpendicularly, 
with  the  great  toe  touching  the  ground  and  heel  up 
the  hands  resting  on  the  thighs.  In  repeating  prayers 
in  this  position,  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  region  of 
the  heart.  I  may  observe,  that  the  right  foot  is  never 
moved  from  its  original  position,  while  the  left  is  altered 
to  the  vertical  in  the  act  of  making  sijdah  (or  touching 
the  ground  with  the  forehead),  and  placed  again  in  its 
horizontal  posture,  when  the  person  praying  sits  on  the 
sole  of  it, 

Dumree  l^t  y^ — a  small  copper  coin  current  in  the  Camatic, 
four  of  which  go  to  a  pice. 
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Dur-ffha  %  €j  d — a  tomb  or  shrine.  There  are  two  noted  onei 
of  this  kind  near  and  at  Mangalore.  The  first  is  aituated 
at  the  village  of  Cuddry  (two  miles  off),  and  calkd 
Sheikh  Furreed  ka  DurgaK  It  consists  of  a  hole  is 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  rock  composed 
of  laterite^  which  is  said  to  lead  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance (they  say  al]  the  way  to  Hydrabad,  450  mfle^. 
The  opening  is  square,  about  six  feet  above  the  gnmnd, 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  rudely  constractedi 
and  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  person  to  crawl  in. 
The  cavern  is  very  dark,  and  no  one  knows  the  exact 
size  of  it,  as  none  dare  venture  in.  Adjoining  is  a  chasm 
in  the  rock,  and  of  inconsiderable  size,  which  at  its  en- 
trance has  been  built  up  with  stone,  and  an  opening  left 
for  people  to  creep  in  by  as  in  the  other ;  but  tiiis  is  found 
open  within  (or  exposed  to  the  air)  after  it  is  once  en- 
tered. Tradition  states  that,  about  one  hnndred  yens 
ago  (this  being  A.  D.  1832),  there  was  a  peer  named 
aheik'h  Furreed,  who  likewise  made  another  similar  cAilla 
(L  e.,  neither  speaking,  eating,  nor  drinking  for  forty 
days,  but  worshipping  God  and  living  retired  firom  the 
world)  in  Hindoostan.  tie  resided  at  Cuddry  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  he  used  to  observe  dulla$^ 
remaining  for  forty  days  together  in  the  cavern,  seeing 
and  speaking  to  nobody,  eating  and  drinking  nothing  ; 
after  the  forty  days  were  over,  he  was  wont  to  come  out 
for  four  or  five  days,  but  partake  of  no  other  fiood  but 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  (since  named  after  him),  fwrreed- 
bootee  (the  latter  word  signifying  a  medicinal  herb),  a 
sort  of  ehrub  which  grows  wild  in  the  surrounding 
jungles,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste  :  he  drank  water,  spoke 
during  these  days,  said  prayers  in  an  adjoining  stone 
building,  and  then  retired  again  to  this  cavern  to  per- 
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form  another  forty  days  chUhy  and  so  on.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  years  he  disappeared,  and  it  is  said,  this  be- 
ing the  road  to  Mecca,  that  he  set  out  for  that  town 
by  this  subterraneous  route,  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since.  Moosulmans  resort  hither  occasionally,  and 
on  Fridays  (their  sabbath)  cook  victuals,  and  having 
oflfered  faleefia  over  them  while  burning  incense  in  his 
name,  distribute  them  among  Hhefuqeers  resident  there, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  accompanied  them.  If  a 
durgah  be  situated  in  a  place  where  no  food  can  be 
dressed  (from  want  of  materials  or  otherwise),  they  take 
sweetmeats  with  them,  which  they  substitute  in  its  stead. 
This  durgah  is  in  the  charge  of  a  fiiqeeVy  who  receives 
(or  rather  helps  himself  to)  the  oflferings  that  are  made 
by  visitors,  and  which  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave.  When  he  dies  (the  office  not  being  hereditary) 
another  is  appointed,  the  one  best  qualified  from  his 
known  piety  and  zeal.  The  conmiittee  for  electing  a 
successor  consists  of  the  four  principal  muhkanwcday 
(peers),  residing  at  the  four  principal  mukkans  (or 
houses  of  peers),  spiritual  guides  (so  called)  at  Man- 
galore,  and  six  or  ten  of  their  mooreeds  or  disciples). 
On  such  occasions  nnmeTouafuqeers  are  likewise  present. 
The  four  peers  ha\'ing  come  to  an  unanimous  conclu- 
sion, appoint  either  one  of  their  disciples,  or  the  son  of 
the  deceased,  if  he  be  found  duly  qualified,  lii  the 
days  of  the  Sooltan  (Tippoo),  the  individual  in  charge 
of  this  durgah  used  to  receive  (by  order  of  the  Sooltan) 
rupees  corresponding  to  the  number  of  masts  of  the 
vessels  that  entered  the  roads  or  harbour ;  for  every 
ship  three  rupees,  paitamars,  &c.  two  rupees,  munjee, 
&c.  one  rupee  :  this  rule  has  been  abolished  since  the 
place  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British*    Here 
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is  likewise  a  pagoda  (or  Hindoo  place  of  wonh^) 
where  a  grand  annual  festival  takes  place,  on  which 
occasion  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assemble. 

The  second  durgah  is  situated  at  Mangalore,  on  the 
banks  of  tbo  river^  and  consist  of  a  large  long  tomb 
with  minarets  at  each  extremity.  Low  Lwngmr  SUk 
{^fuqeer)  is  buried  here,  whose  name  it  bean.  Limpi 
are  burned  here  every  night,  and  it  is  chiefly  visited  by 
Malabars  (a  Hindoo  caste),  but  also  by  MoosnliDaiiB 
and  other  Hindoos.  Most  Hindoos,  however,  freqaent 
Sheikh  FurreecTs  durgah.  These  durgahs  are  re- 
sorted to  when  people  are  desirous  of  being  freed  from 
any  distemper,  misfortune,  &c.  If  the  individual  who 
is  enshrined  in  the  durgah  have  been  wealthy,  large 
dinners  arc  provided,  fatecKa  offered,  and  the  food  dis- 
tributed to  any  who  choose  to  partake  of  it ;  there  be- 
ing sometimes  kunchnee  ha  taefu  (bands  of  *>fiwfang 
girls)  to  entertain  the  guests.  Among  the  great  this 
takes  place  on  every  night  of  the  year  (and  is  never 
obser\'ed  in  the  day  time)  ;  but  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  people,  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  or 
once  a  week  or  month. 

E. 
Ecd-gah  or  Numat-gah  i  If ;  Ui . » If  tUc—Z^/.  a  place  of  festival 
or  of  prayer  :  a  building  generally  situated  without  the 
walls  of  a  town  (often  amidst  gardens),  erected  on  a 
platform  or  a  pediment  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  on  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
square  wall  with  two  or  more  minarets,  and  having  in 
the  centre,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  three  steps^ 
which  forms  the  mimbur  y^  (or  pulpit),  fromwhidi 
the  khootha  ^xhi.   (or  sermon)  is  road  on 
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occasions,  or  on  particular  feast  days,  aodi  «8  those  of 
huqr-eed  and  rumum  k^  eed,  whidi  oocapias  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  It  m  said  that  tho  Plrophet, 
in  addressing  the  oongr^iation,  stood  on  the  uppennost 
step ;  Abu  Bukur  (his  suooeasor)  on  the  second ;  Oomwr 
on  the  third  or  lowest ;  but  Oasman,  observing  th»t  at  this 
rate  we  might  desoend  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fixed 
upon  the  middle  as  the  cffie  frcHu  which  to  deliFer  the 
sermon ;  since  then  it  has  continued  so.  This  building 
is  merely  intended  aa  a  signal  post  for  people  to  as- 
semble at  to  hear  the  JAoatba  read*  A  bamboo,  or 
any  other  post,  might  answer  the  same  purpose^  but  a 
brick  building  is  usually  preferred,.  «a  being  more 
durable^  and  affording  individuals  an  oppcnrtoniiy  of 
handing  down  their  names  to  posterity,  by  beiqg  at 
the  expence  of  erectmg  them.  It  is.  by  no  means  a 
sacred  edifice.  r 

.   r 

Ihram  f  1^  I — ^putting  on  the  pilgrim's  habit  when  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  Mecca.  While  they  wear  thia  mean 
habit  they  interdict  themselves  all  worldly  enjoyments, 
Jcc. 

P. 

'anam  — a  small  silver  Madras  coin,  value  about  two  pence. 

'atedia  ^  ^— the  offering  up  of  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  remission  of  the  sfais  and  the  iEtcceptanoe  into 
Heaven  of  the  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  defidred, 
be  he  a  saint  or  sinner,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young. 
It  consists  in  saying,  ^  For  such  or  such  a  one  I  offer 
'' this  prayer /'then  repeating  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Qoran,  which  comptises  the  folfewii^  short  prayer : 
'^  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  the  most 
^*  merciful,  the  King  of  the  day  of  judg^ent^  Thte  do 
J^we  worship,  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg 
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*^  Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to 
'^  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of  those  agunst 
''  whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray." 
It  is  called  also  the  faJteeha  chapter,  followed,  when 
praymg  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  by  the  hundred  and 
eleventh  chapter,  termed  Qodhoo-oo/lah ;  which  btter, 
if  read  thrice  over,  is  considered  equivalent  to  having 
read  the  whole  Qoran;  for  all  the  blessings  will  be 
derived  from  the  one  as  from  the  other.  Sometimes 
merely  these  prayers  are  offered,  at  other  times  oblations 
are  also  made  at  the  same  time.  Reading  or  performing 
fateeha  over  any  kind  of  food  previous  to  distribution, 
which  is  so  commonly  done,  is  not  enjoined  in  the 
Qoran  ;  consequently  an  innovation.  Faleehaa  are  of 
various  kinds.  (Vide  Index.) 

Fatechay  Neeut  khyr  lee  a*^  Vi  ^ji^  va-^ — ^from  neeul  in- 
tention, and  kAyr  good;  t.  e.,  fateeha  offered  in  the  name 
of  the  living,  in  contradistinction  to  other  faleehas, 
which  are  performed  for  the  dead. 

Fateeha,  Suhnuk,  volgo  Sanuk  Aa^Vi  iji*^ — sanuk  is  the 
name  of  a  small  earthen  pot,  seven  of  which  are  used 
at  this  offering.  They  are  filled  with  boiled  rice,  which 
is  completely  covered  with  du/ie4i  (or  curds),  sugar,  and 
ghee  (or  clarified  butter),  and  sweetened  (not  acidified), 
moong  (pliaseolus  radiatus,  Lin.)  or  cAunnay  bay  dot 
(ciccr  aricnatum,  Lin)  and /ateeAa  being  offered  over 
them  in  licebee  Fatccmas  name,  they  are  distributed 
to  the  seven  respectable  women  invited  to  partake  of 
them,  for  it  is  not  every  woman  that  is  allowed  the 
honour  of  eating  of  so  sacred  a  dish.  (Vido  p.  71.) 

Fitr  or  IJlar  ^  Um|  .^—the  breaking  of  fast,  which  takes 
phice  every  evening  during  the  Mohummudan  Lent ;  or 
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on  the  last  day  of  the   month  Eujnzan,  called  eed-ool- 
Jkiur,  j^  I  *V^  ,  or  the  festival  of  breaking  up  Lent. 

Fitra  »  j^ — alms  given  upon  the  eed-ool-fittur  abovemen- 
tioned. 

Flowers  or  P'hool  J  ^ — ^whenever  flowers  are  mentioned  as 
being  sent  or  used  on  any  occasion,  it  is  invariably 
meant  to  allude  to  garlands,  nosegays,  &c.,  not  to 
single  loose  flowers.  The  different  forms  into  which 
they  are  manufactured  are  thus  distinguished  :  1.  Sayhra 
\jY^  tied  on  the  forehead,  covering  the  eyes  as  a 
veil,  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  ;  2.  Jalee  moee^ 
bund  *^  LjT^  ^  ^  representing  a  network  tied  to  the 
forehead  and  covering  the  forepart  of  the  head,  worn 
only  by  women  ;  3.  JSurpayncA  ^Hi/-'  a  string  of  flow- 
ers wound  round  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  turban  by 
women  ;  4.  Har  ;  ^  or  a  wreath  of  flowers,  worn  as  a 
necklace,  and  hanging  down  on  the  breast ;  5-  Suddhee 
^  *^,  or  wreaths  of  flowers,  crossing  each  other  on  the 
breast  and  back  like  a  soldier's  belt ;  6.  Toorru  %jio  a 
nosegay  or  bouquet ;  7.  Fak'kurj^^  an  ornament  of 
flowers  (intended  to  represent  an  armour)  thrown  over 
the  horse's  head  and  body  ;  8.  Gujra  )j^  flower  brace- 
lets ;  9.  Gend  Gvhwara  \j\  y^^  or  flowers  formed  like 
the  scale  of  a  balance  tied  on  to  images.  Vide  Mohur- 
rum.  10.  Chuddur  PhoolTcay j*^^  ^yyi  or  flowers 
worked  in  the  form  of  a  sheet,  spread  on  graves. 

Furz  (joji — the  word  signifies  God's  commands,  and  those  of 
two  kinds  :  1.  Furz  (jij^  or  injunctions,  which,  in  deli- 
vering them,  he  has  repeated  thrice  ;  2.  Wajii  ^-^  I  ^ 
or  injunctions,  which,  in  delivering  them,  he  has  repeat- 
ed twice* 

0 

Ganja  V  If «^the  leayes  or  young  leaf-buds  of  ihe  hemp 
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plant  (cannabis  sativa,   Willd.),  which  are  freqoentljr 
rubbed    between  the  hands,  added  to   tobacco  and 
smoked,  to  increase  its  intoxicating  powers,  or  smoked 
by  itself.    Vide  Bhung. 
GliUTTa  \j^ — a  large  earthen  pot,  a  waterpot,  a  pitcher. 

Goldi-mohur  or  Asliritfee  ^j^  I — a  gold  coin,  eqoal^  in  Ben- 
gal, to  sixteen  sicca  rupees ;  in  Madras,  to  fifteen  Areol 
rupees ;  and  in  Bombay,  to  fourteen  sanaut  rupees. 

Gool'db  1-9  ^ — or  rose-water ;  it  is  contained  in  a  ffooUb- 
posh  ^^^^  or  a  kind  of  long-necked  silver  bottle^ 
perforated  with  holes  at  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
muffineer,  out  of  which  the  rose-water  is  sprinkled  on 
the  guests. 

Goorakoo  /  I  i^  -  ^  1^  prop.  Goodahoo — from  the  Sanacrib 
word  good  (Hindoostanee  goor)  raw  sugar,  and  the 
Teloogoo  word  akoo^  leaf.  It  is  the  name  given  in  the 
Decc<an  to  the  tobacco  for  the  hooqqa^  (called  in  Bengal 
tamhakoo  j^^ ,)  in  the  preparation  of  which  these 
enter  as  chief  ingredients.  The  following  arc  two  very 
valuable  formulas  for  this  composition  : 

1 .  Take  of  tobacco  leaves  four  seers ;  common  treacle  four 
sem,  pn?sorvcd  apples,  or  as  a  substitute  either  pre- 
served pineapple  or  hyer  j^. ,  zizyphus  jujuba,  Lin. 
jujubes  or  Indian  plum,  halfa.vc/T;  raisins,  half  a  aeer; 
gooUnnud  ^  J^  or  conserve  of  roses  half  a  ;;r<?r :  these 
are  to  he  well  pounded  tot^uther  in  a  larj^  wooden 
mortar,  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  the  mouth  of  wliich  ia 
to  be  made  air-tight,  and  buried  under  ground  for  three 
months  previous  to  being  used.  If  it  be  desired  to  have 
the  tobacco  spiced,  add  Pegu  cardamoms  one  cA*Aif<- 

*  Ilaoq^a  aa^  Uic  pii«  and  iU  apiiaratuji  used  in  the  Eut-Iodici  for  mokiog 
Ihrough  iratcr, 
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tack ;  cubab  cheenee  ^^h^  v^  piper  cnb6b%  Lm.  or 
cubebs,  one  dKhuttaek;  sandal  wood  one  nh^hnttack, 
putchapaut  orpasiapan,  two  eh^kuttacks ;  awMtk  or  jut- 
tamMee  v^^^  cypeniii  stolonifenUy  Kcmig.  ybIo- 
liana  jatamamiri,  Boxb.  or  apikenaidi  and  mix  than  all 
well  together  before  you  proceed  to  the  boiial  ceremony. 

]N.  B. — ^The  tobacco  without  the  spices  is  reckoned  by  far 
the  most  wholesome,  and  if  it  has  been  allowed  the 
prescribed  time  of  fermentation  under  ground,  will  be 
found  veiy  mellow  and  agreeable.  If  fbe  smoker  can- 
not bear  strong  tobacco,  the  leaves  must  be  washed  in 
cold  water  from  one  to  five  times,  and  as  often  dried  in 
the  sun,  then  pounded. 
2.  Becipe  (of  if ooneer  oolMoolk).  Take  of  good  tobacco 
leaves  twenty  seers  (forty  pounds)  ;  tar  ha  goorjj  tf/J 
or  raw  sugar  of  the  palmyra  tree  (borassus  fiabellifor- 
mis,  Lin.)  twenty  se&ra;  sad-haqfes  ^y^  ^^  (Arab.) 
noffurmotha  (H!ind.)  siy^Ji^  (oypenn  jundfolias)  or 
root  of  the  rush-leaved  cypemSi  two  toleu  ddx  drams); 
layla  ^  or  ripe  plantaida  (musa  paradJsJaoas  Lin.) 
twenty  in  number ;  iaweet  ^^  (feronia  elephantum, 
Bosd>.)  or  wood-apple^  ten  in  number;  dmm  two 
tolas  (six  drams).  Found  all  separatdy  except  the  two 
first;  then  mix  them  with  two  seers  of  each  of  tiie  two 
first ;  make  eight  divisiems  of  the  remaining  tobacco 
and  sugar,  triturate  one  at  a  time  well  with  the  mass ; 
then  add  them  all  together,  and  knead  them  again  well 
with  the  hands ;  afterwards  bury  them  (as  above)  for  a 
month  in  a  dunghill. 
Gurm  mussala,  see  note  p.  Ixxi, 

H. 

Hoomd  ^^  (or  cr  ^)-*a  fiskbtdous  bird    Ihe  phcenix  of  the 
Sast, 
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lluddccs  u^  "^ — properly  a  saying,  but  generally  applied 
to  the  sayings  which  tradition  has  attributed  to  McAan- 
mud.  These  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  first  is 
called  Huddeese-nuhnwee  kS y^  u^«^*>  or  the  aayii^ 
of  the  Prophet ;  the  other  Huddees-e-qoodsee  kAi^  ^^ 
^^j»^  ^  or  the  holy  sayings,  which  they  believe  the  aagel 
Gabriel  brought  from  heaven. 

Hvj  ^ — the  pilgrimage,  to  Mecca.  Ameer-e^hvj,  the  chief 
or  commander  of  the  pilgrims  (an  officer  of  great  dig- 
nity during  the  splendour  of  the  Khaliphat,  and  gene- 
rally filled  by  the  son  or  declared  successor  of  the  reigii- 
ing  sovereign). 

Ilundee  ut  ^^ — a  small  earthen  pot. 

I. 

Ispund  *^i**- 1 — the  seeds  of  the  MayiJulee  (q.  v.),  which  is 
burnt  at  marriages  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  It  is  also 
burnt  as  a  charm  for  the  like  purpose  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  puerperal  state  ;  particularly  at  the  door 
whenever  a  visitor  retires,  as  well  as  when  the  infant  is 
taken  out  of  the  room  to  be  bathed,  and  brought  in 
again.  It  is  generally  thrown  into  the  fire  along  with 
some  benzoin  (or  benjamin),  or  with  mustard  seed  and 
putchar  ka  putta. 

J 

Ja-e-ntimaz  jUi  ^^U.  vulgo.  Janeemaz  or  AfoasuUa  >^^  or 
a  placo  of  prayer.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  carpet, 
mat,  or  cloth  on  which  they  stand  while  praying. 

Jibhrvr/  Ji/^ — or  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  Mohummudans 
reckon  four  groat  angels,  viz.  1.  Jihravcl^  Jihreel,  or 
Jiihra-xicd  \^^j^  -  Ji>fr  -  Ji'^t*-  the  archangel 
(jjabricl,  who  is  Gods  messenger.    The  protector  of 
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the  Mohummudaiis.  2.  Meekaeel  i}^^  (Michael) — 
the  angel  who  presides  over  water  (rain),  whom  the 
Moosulmans  acknowledge  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
Jews.  3.  Israfeel  Jj^  l^--  I — or  the  angel  who  presides 
over  the  wind,  and  will  sound  the  last  trumpet  at  the 
resurrection.  4.  Izra-eel  Ji*  ^j}^ — or  the  angel  of  death. 
The  Mohummudans  affirm,  that  when  a  dead  person  is 
buried  two  evil  spirits,  named  MoonkirJ^  and  Nukeer 
j^  ,  of  a  frightful  aspect  and  black  colour,  make  the 
dead  sit  upright  in  the  grave  and  arraign  him  :  if  he  be 
found  innocent,  they  suflfer  him  to  lie  down  again  and 
rest  in  quiet  ;  if  not,  they  give  him  several  blows  with 
a  hammer  between  the  two  ears,  which  occasions  incre- 
dible pain,  and  makes  him  cry  out  terribly.  Vide  Sale  s 
QoraVy  Prel.  Diss,,  sect.  4. 


K'hana  ^  ^ — food  or  meals.  Moosulmans  use  three  meals  a 
day  :  1st.  Nashtd  or  Hazree  sSj^^  .  liili  or  break- 
fast ;  at  nine  or  ten  A.  M.,  which  consists,  among  the 
great,  of  rice,  k'hichree^  or  wheaten  cakes  with  curries, 
fried  fish,  preserves,  pickles,  omelet,  eggs  broken  up 
into  lumps  while  frying,  duhee  (or  tyar)^  buttermilk, 
chiUnee  {shubdey),  carrots,  haleem  made  of  meat, 
wheat  flour  and  ^heef  moosummum,  fried  fowl  in  ^hee, 
milk,  and  sugar,  with  sayweean,  dal,  char  (or  mooloo- 
goo  tunny,  literally  pepper  water),  goorday  ka  pooi^ay 
(sheep's  testes).  Among  the  middling  orders,  of  rice, 
Khichree,  or  wheaten  cakes,  eggs,  pickles,  chutneeSy 
duhee,  dal,  char,  and  fried  or  boiled  fish.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  of  bcLsee  k'hana,  or  stale  rice  which  has 
been  kept  overnight  in  water  and  acquires  a  slightly 
acid  taste,  with  kyan  pepper,  chutnee,  or  dai  and  rice, 
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with  vhav  or  fish.  :2J.  Kkana  ^^  ox  dinner^  which 
they  partake  of  at  throe  or  four  P.  M.,  the  lower  orders 
gonorally  at  1  P.  M. ;  it  consists,  among  the  nobility, 
of  rice,  occasionally  polaoosy  curries,  moosummun^  chvA- 
nees,  shurbut,  kubahs,  and  occasionally  fruits  :  among 
tlie  nxiddlo  ranks,  of  rice,  occasionally  j^olaoos,  wheaten 
cakes,  with  curries,  fruits,  and  water  :  among  the  poor, 
of  rice  and  dal,  or  fisli,  with  ckutnee ;  occasionally  meat. 
In  most  places  they  cat  rafjcc  (or  launniwee,  cynosunis 
coracanus,  Lui.)  cakes,  instead  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
M.  Rat  ka  Ichfimi  bl^i  Kj  I  j  or  Huppvr  ;  at  seven  or  eigbt 
P.  M. ;  this  consists,  among  the  nobility,  of  milk,  muUee- 
r/«,  and  fried  sweetmeats  ;  sometimes  j)o/«oo,  witlia  va 
riety  of  fruits,  wines,  and  coffee  ;  among  the  middling 
classes,  of  milk  with  rotcc,  rice,  curry,  and  sweetmeats : 
among  tiio  poor,  of  the  sa?nc  as  dinner  or  breakfast. 

fChich-ree  ssyf^ — a  dish  made  of  rice  and  a  species  of  pea 
culled  ddl,  together  with  ghrc  and  spices.  (Vide  Ap- 
pendix, p.  xxxiii.) 

Klioolha  A^ti- — an  oration  or  sermon  delivered  every  Friday 
after  the  forenoon  service  in  the  principal  mosque  (in 
whicli  they  {)raise  Ciod,  bless  Mohummud  and  his 
descendants,  and  pray  for  the  king  or  reigning  mo- 
narcli,/''  with  exhortations.  This  was  generally  pro- 
nounced in  former  times  by  the  reigninjj  Khuleefa^  or 
the  heir  apparent. 

Klioitra  I  jiy^ — is  the  kernel  of  the  uariel  (or  fresh  cocoa-nut), 
when  fully  ripe,  taken  out,  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
dried.  This  is  very  gi^nerally  eaten  by  the  natives. 
and  is  esteemed  not  only  superior  in  flavour  to  the  nn- 


*  Thii,  ill  tlir  mithnr'4  iiiiiiiiuii,  sh<  uM  at  |.rL*M.Mit  W  the  ll<ini>unililc  KasUmlU 
('■.infiaiiy,  but  that  l-*  n>t.  .lont*.  they  fray  f.>r  tlio  king  of  IMhi,  he  htk^  the 
*.itu!.ir  .<io\vn-iipi  nf  t)i>-   lnili;i>i  cmiiirc 
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riely  but  more  wholesome,  being  considered  more  diges- 
tible, and  less  apt  to  create  flatulence  or  generate 
worms  Its  price  is  double  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  axidin  medi- 
cine. 

Khuleefa  ajvU. — (Caliph)  a  title  given  to  Mohummudan  so- 
vereigns or  successors  of  the  Prophet ;  to  which  was 
annexed  the  most  absolute  authority  both  in  religious 
and  civil  government. 

K'hullee  ^^J^ — oil  cakes  ;  the  dregs  of  the  seeds  which  re- 
main after  the  oil  is  expressed. 

Koossoom  ^ — carthamus  tinctorius,  Lin.  or  safflower.  The 
beautiful  red  dye  called  koossoom  ka  rung,  so  much  in 
use  on  all  occasions,  and  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
work,  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Take  of  koossoom  ka 
phool  (or  the  dried  flowers  of  safflower)  one  seer  (two 
pounds),  put  them  into  a  towel  suspended  by  its  four 
corners  to  sticks  fixed  in  the  ground,  pour  cold  water 
on  them,  rubbing  at  the  same  time  the  flowers  well 
with  the  water,  and  continuing  the  washing  as  long  as 
the  strained  water  remains  yellow.  When  it  begins  to 
acquire  a  red  colour,  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the 
flowers  and  spread  them  out  ;  then  having  sprinkled 
fonr  pice  weight  (two  ounces)  o{  soojeekhar  j  ^  ^^^sf^  ^ 
or  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  them  well  together. 
Put  the  flowers  again  on  the  suspended  cloth,  and  pour 
on  them  three  gugglets  of  cold  water,  and  keep  the 
strained  liquid  of  each  gugglet  separate  ;  add  to  these 
the  juice  of  as  many  lemons  (about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five)  as  will  change  the  colour  of  the  fluid  into  a 
most  beautiful  hue.  In  dyeing  cloth,  it  is  first  soaked  in 
the  faintest  coloured  liquid,   then  in  the  darker,        I 
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lastly  in  the  darkest,  leavin^r  it  ia  each  for  a  few 

or  minutes. 

Ku/nee  ^^ji^  Alfa  or  Alfuh  aaI  I  -  liJ  I — it  coDsiBts  of  a  pieoeof 
cloth  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  about  a  yard  wide. 
In  the  cc!itro  of  its  breadth  a  slit  is  made  through  whidi 
the  head  is  passed,  where  a  collar  is  sewed  on ;  one- 
third  of  the  cloth  hangs  behind,  reaching  down  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  two-thirds  before  ;  the  superflnooa 
quantity  in  front  is  tucked  up  by  means  of  the  ibummiir- 
hiind^  which  at  the  same  time  forms  a  sort  of  bag  to 
receive  the  contributions  of  the  charitable. 

Kulma  *^ — the  two  members  of  the  Mohummudan  confes- 
sion of  faith,  i.  ('.,   Aiil  J  I  */l  S  fct  illalia  ilhylah,  "There 

is  no  God  but  God  ;"  ^M  Jr-^  1  *^^^j  too  Afokum- 
miidoor  russool  Oollah,  ''  And  Mohummud  is  the  mes- 
senger of  God." 

Kunchneean  kay  nach  ^^  ^  u  ^*^^ — or  dancing  girls. 
These  dancing  women  and  their  musicians  form  a  se- 
parate kind  of  caste,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
attached  to  every  Hindoo  temple  of  any  consequence. 
The  allowance  which  the  musicians  receive  for  their 
public  duty  is  very  small,  yet  morning  and  evening 
they  are  bound  to  attend  at  the  temple  to  perform  be- 
fore the  image  ;  they  must  also  receive  every  person 
travelling  on  account  of  the  Government,  meet  him  at 
a  distance  from  the  town,  and  conduct  him  to  his  quar- 
ters with  music  and  dancing.  All  the  handsome  giiis 
are  instructed  to  dance  and  sing,  and  are  all  prostitutes^ 
at  least  to  the  Brahmuns.  Tn  ordinary  sets  they  are 
i|uite  common  :  but  under  the  Company's  Government, 
those  attached  to  temples  of  extraordinary  sanctity  are 
reserved  entirelv  for  the  use  of  the  native  oflkers  of  the 
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temple,  who  are  all  Brahmuns,  and  who  would  turn 
from  the  set  any  girl  that  profaned  herself  by  communi- 
cation with  persons  of  low  caste,  or  of  no  caste  at  all, 
such  as   Christians  or  Moosulmans.     Indeed   almost 
every  one  of  these  girls,  that  is  tolerably  handsome,  is 
taken  by  some  native  officer  of  revenue  for  his  own 
special  use,  and  is  seldom  permitted  to  go  to  the  temple 
except  in  his  presence.     Most  of  these  officers  have 
more  than  one  wife,  and  the  women  of  the  Brahmuns 
are  very  beautiful ;  the  dancing  girls  are  sought  after 
by  all  natives  with  great  avidity.     The   Moosulman 
officers  in  particular  were  exceedingly  attached  to  this 
kind  of  company,  and  lavished  on  these  women  a  great 
part  of  their  incomes.     The  women  very  much  regret 
their  loss,  as  the  Moosulmans  paid  liberally,  and  the 
Brahmuns  durst  not  presume  to  hindet  any  one  who 
chose  from  amusing  an  asoph,  or  any  of  his  friends. 
The  Brahmuns  are  not  nearly  so  liberal  of  their  money, 
especially  where  it  is  secured  by  the  Company's  Go- 
vernment, but  trust  to  their  authority  for  obtaining  the 
favours  of  the  dancers.     When  a  Moosulman   called 
for  a  set  of  dancers,  it  procured  from  twenty  to  two 
hundred  fanams^  according  to  the  number  and  libera- 
lity of  his  friends  who  were  present  ;  for  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  customary  for  every  spectator  to  give  something. 
They  are  now  seldom  called  upon  to  perform  in  private, 
except  at  marriages,  where  a  set  does  not  get  more 
than  ten  fanams.     The  girls  belonging  to  this  caste 
who  are  ugly,  or  who  cannot  learn  to  sing,  are  married 
by  the  musicians.    The  nuiwa,  or  person  who  performs 
on  two  small  cymbals,  is  the  chief  of  the  troop,  and  not 
only  brings  up  the  boys  to  be  musicians^  and  instructs 

*  A  Madiru  ■mall  lilTer  eoin,  value  about  two-ptooe. 
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all  the  good  looking  girls  born  in  it  to  sing  and  dance, 
but  will  purchase  handsome  girls  of  any  caste  whatever 
which  he  can  procure.  When  a  dancing  girl  grows 
old,  she  is  turned  out  from  the  temple  without  any  pro- 
vision, and  becomes  very  destitute,  unless  she  have  a 
handsome  daughter  to  succeed  her.  If  she  have  this, 
the  daughters  are  in  general  extremely  attentive  and 
kind  to  their  aged  parents.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
Europeans  nothing  can  be  more  silly  and  unanimated 
than  the  dancing  of  the  women,  nor  more  harsh  and 
I):irbarous  than  their  music  ;  while  others  perhaps,  from 
long  habit,  have  acrjuired  a  relish  for  the  latter,  and 
have  even  been  captivated  by  the  women. — F.  Bu- 
chanan's Journey  thiough  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Ma- 
labar, Vol.  II.  p.  2f)7. 

Knhtha  V^ — a  necklace  of  large  beads  made  of  the  basilar 
proces.s,  or  button  of  the  conch-shcU,  worn  round  the 
necks  of  all  the  Bengal  sepoys. 

L 

LnhoKl  or  Lnhoivl-O'/a  qoowuia  ilia  hi  I  laliil  alliil  azeem, 
i.  e.,  '*  There  i.s  no  power  or  strength  but  in  God,  who  is 
great  and  mighty  ;*'  or,  in  other  wonls,  they  meanthcr« 
is  no  striving  against  fate.     Nisi  Dominus  PRUsra^. 

iMn  ^'  y  -a  small  metallic  pot,  generally  made  of  brass  or 
tinned  iron. 

fjvdiiht  ^^ — a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  made  cliicHy  of  sugar, 
with  ihr  aildit ion  of  rasped  cocoa-nut  and  cream,  and 
furnuMl  in  the  shajK*  of  large  boluses. 

M 

.if*fjoon  ^^y?^ — this  electuary  is  much  used  by  the  Mohum- 
Miudans,   particularly  the  luoiv  dissolute,   who  take  it 
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internally  to  intoxicate  and  ease  pain,  and  not  unfre- 
((uently,  from  an  over-dose  of  it,  produce  a  temporary 
mental  derangement.  The  chief  ingredients  employed 
in  making  it  are  ganja  (  or  hemp )  leaves,  milk,  ghee, 
poppy  seeds,  flowers  of  the  thorn  apple,  the  powder  of 
the  nux  vomica,  and  sugar  :  or,  take  of  milk  four  seers, 
(eight  lbs. ),  put  into  it  a  seer  of  ganja  leaves,  and  boil 
untU  three  seers  remain  ;  take  out  the  leaves  and  coagu- 
late the  milk  by  putting  into  it  a  Uttle  duhee :  next  day 
churn  it  and  separate  the  butter,  to  which  add  junglee 
long,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  saffron,  of  each  one  tola 
pounded,  and  sugar-candy  five  tolas,  and  boil  to  an  elec- 
tuary. Or  simply  the  leaves  of  the  hemp  are  fried  in 
g/iee  (or  clarified  butter)  and  strained,  and  to  the  liquor 
some  sugar  is  added,  and  the  beverage  drank  ;  or  the 
liquor  is  boiled  with  the  sugar  until  it  acquires  a  con- 
sistence sufficiently  thick  to  form  cakes  on  cooling. 

Maleeda  or  Muleedu  %  *^^  -  »  *xjJ  U — wheaten  cakes,  dried, 
pounded,  and  mixed  up  with  ghee  and  sugar. 

Maynlidee  v-T  *^H4^  —  (Lawsonia  spinosa,  Lin.,  Lawsonia 
inermis,  Heyne,  Ligustrum  indicum)  prickly  Lawsonia, 
Ivenie,  or  Eastern  Privet.  The  leaf,  triturated  with 
rice  gruel  or  water,  is  much  used  by  the  Mohummudan 
women  in  staining  the  nails,  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  of  a  red  colour.  The  plant  forms  a 
fine  hedge,  and  perfumes  the  air  with  a  delicious  fra- 
grance. Few  shrubs  are  more  esteemed  throughout 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia  than  this.  Its  seeds,  called 
ispund  (q.  v.),  are  likewise  used  on  various  occasions. 

Mccsee  ,^^-^ — a  powder  (made  of  vitriol)  with  which  the 
teeth  are  tinged  of  a  black  colour.  The  following  is  a 
good  recipe  for  preparing  the  same :  Take  of  maphul 
Jti  ^   or  majoophul  Jtiyt^  (quercufl  robur,  Lin.)  or 
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gall-uuts  two  ounces  ;  neela  toota  ^y  ^  or  neela  t&olAa 
l^^  1U>  or  iooleea  ^  y  (sulphas  cupri)^  or  blue  vitriol 
two  drams  ;  heer  ^  or  steel  filings  one  ounce  ;  hyUa^ 
vulgo  hurla  5  j*  ^  **  (terminalia  chebula,  WiUd.)  or 
cbebulic  myrobolan,  half  an  ounce  ;  keekwr  kee  pkuUtt 
yj^^  ^/^  (acacia  Arabica,  Lin)  pod  of  the  Indimn 
gum  Arabic  tree  half  an  ounce  ;  lime  juice,  q.  s.;  pound 
and  sift  the  vitriol^  mix  it  with  the  steel  filings,  add  the 
lime  juice  to  tliem,  and  put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  t.  e., 
until  the  mixture  becomes  black,  which  colour  it  will 
have  acquired  in  about  a  couple  of  hours ;  then  pound 
this  as  well  as  the  two  other  ingredients^  sift,  and  pre- 
serve the  powder  for  use. 

Misvoak  K^\y^ — a  twig  of  a  tree,  of  which  several  kinds 
are  in  use,  as  that  of  the  neeni  ^  (melia  azadirachta, 
Lin.)  or  the  margosa  tree  ;  the  agar  a  I  jK  T  (achyrantheB 
aspera,  Lin.)  or  the  rough  achy  ran  thes  ;  ihepeeloo^ 
(salvadora  pcrsica,  Vahl.  careya  arborea,  Roxb,)  or  the 
toothpick  tree  ;  the  kola  viahmud  ^^^^^^  S  ^  (phyilanthus 
multiflorus,  Klein,)  or  the  many-flowered  phyllanthus  ; 
and  the  kliujoor  ji^iv  (phoenix  dactilyfcra,  Lin.)  or  the 
date  tree  ;  or  the  muUayrcc  alias  hokool  or  Bholsuree, 
Mimusops  Elengi,  Lin.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  toothbrush.  It  is  about  a  span  long,  split  at  one  end 
and  chewed  to  render  it  softer.  In  using  it,  it  Ls  held 
in  a  particular  way  ;  the  end  not  to  be  used,  is  to  be 
held  between  the  ring  and  little  finger,  the  three  great 
fingers  are  to  grasp  the  middle,  and  the  nail  of  the 
thumb  to  press  against  the  other  extremity. 

Moocheewa/ajf  ^  I  j  ^^  y — Mooc/ieemt'n,  a  class  of  people  of 
a  particular  caste,  whose  profession  on  the  peninsula  of 
India  (Decoan)  is  painting,  bookbinding,  making  sad- 
dies,  palankeen  bedding,  caps,  &o.  and  not  shoemakers, 
who  have  this  appc»lIation  in  Bc»ngal. 
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MoosuUa  J--a^ — vide  Jae-numaz. 

Mudud  •>  fc^^ — betel  leaf,  q.  s.  (previously  toasted  a  little  in  a 
brass  or  iron  cup)  is  chopped  and  mixed  with  forty-five 
grains  of  opium,  made  of  a  proper  consistence  to  form 
pills  of  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn,  and  smoked,  one  at  a 
time  in  a  broken  kulkee :  in  a  few  minutes  the  pill  bursts 
and  evaporates. 

Muhdee  ^s  'V* — or  the  director  and  leader,  is  the  surname  of 
the  last  or  twelfth  Imam,  whom  the  Persians  believe  to 
be  still  alive  ;  and  that  he  will  appear  again  with  Elias 
the  Prophet  on  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  (Vide 
p.  9  and  171.) 

Munja  ^?^ — same  as  nayoota,  q.  v.  Also  the  rubbing  the 
body  over  with  turmeric,  &c.  on  particular  occasions  ; 
such  as  circumcision,  hismiUa,  virginity,  and  marriage. 

Munjun  js^ — or  dentifrice.  Tooth-powder  is  frequently 
made  of  burnt  almond  shells,  or  gaol*  i.e,  burnt  goodai, 
(the  residuum  of  a  chiUum,  or  the  tobacco  of  a  hooqqa 
burnt  to  cinders)  with  black  pepper  and  salt ;  but  what 
is  used  by  the  generality  of  people  is  merely  common 

*    A  recipe  for  making  the  best  gooU  (or  fireballs)  for    the  hooqqa  :   take   of 

Seen.    Chh. 
Charcoal  of  theTamariad  tree  (tamariodut  indica,  Lin.) 6        12 

Ditto  Pupul  {Jj^  (ficus  T«ligion>  Lin.) 2  4 

Ditto  common  Rice  (coryza  latiyay  Lin.) 2         4 

Gum  of  the  Buhool  or  Keeker  J^  ^  J^  (acaeia  arabica»  Raxb.) 1  2 

§ 
Goor    -/ Molasses  or  raw  Sugar , 2  4 

Rice  gruel  or  Conjte   l_c^  ^» 2  0 

16        10 

The  charcoals  should  be  thoroughly  honied,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sifted. 
The  gum  and  molasses  to  be  dissolved  in  the  conjee,  mixed  with  the  former,  and  well 
beat  up  in  a  large  wooden  mortar,  than  formed  into  balls  and  dried  in  the  ran. 
The  more  they  are  beat  up  the  better. 

0 
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charcoal^  which  in  my  0|>iiiii)ii  is  Ihc  best  deutrifice  in 
existence.  It  is  not  unusually  made  by  burning  huUa  *• 
(terminalia  chebula,  Wi/kL  or  clicbulic  myrobolan;, 
or  soopccaree  KsJ-^.y^  (areca  catechu,  Lin,  or  betel 
nut)  into  cinders,  and  pounding  it  fine  ;  which  probably 
is  the  next  best. 

Murseea  i^y^ — properly  any  funeral  eulogium,  but  applied 
particularly  to  tlioso  sun;;  during  the  Mohnrruriiy  in  com- 
memoration of  IIu.^sitn  and  //o5t'm  (the  sons  of  ^//^f). 

Mu'\}Ut  ^^^"^ — a  mostjuc,  or  Mohummudan  place  of  worship. 
All  mosques  arc  square,  and  generally  built  with  good 
stones.  Buforc  the  chief  gate  there  is  a  square  court 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round,  the 
roof  of  which  is  sui»ported  by  marble  ])illars.  In  these 
they  wash  themselves  bef^jre  they  go  into  the  mosques. 
The  walls  are  all  white,  excepting  some  few  places,  on 
which  the  name  of  God  is  written  in  large  Arabic  cha- 
racters. In  each  mosque  there  is  a  great  number  of 
lamps,  and  between  the  lamps  hang  many  crystal  rings, 
ostrich's  egg.^,  and  other  curiosities  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  make  a  fine  shew  when  the  lamps  arc 
lighted.  About  each  mosrjuo  there  are  six  (generally 
two  or  four)  high  towers,  ca'*h  having  three  little  open 
galleries,  one  above  another.  These  towers,  as  well  as 
the  mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with 
gilding  and  other  ornaments  :  they  are  called  viinartt*^ 
and  from  them,  instead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called 
to  prayers  by  certain  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
whom  thry  call  mo'r'.rJns.  Most  of  the  mosques  have  a 
kind  of  hospital  belonging  t«)  them,  in  which  travellers,  of 
what  religion  soever,  are  entertained  during  three  days. 
Each  mosque  has  also  a  spot  which  is  the  burying-placc 
of  its  founder  ;  within  it  is  a  tomb  uf  six  or  seven  feet 
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long,  covered  with  velvet  or  green  satin  :  at  each  end 
are  two  wax  tapers,  and  round  it  several  seats  for  those 
who  read  the  Qoran,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased.   It  was  not  lawful  to  enter  the  mosques  wearing 
shoes  or  stockings,  for  which  reason  the  pavements  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  stuff  sewed  together  in  broad 
stripes,  each  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneel- 
ing, sitting,  or  prostrate.     Women  are  forbidden  in  the 
Qoran  to  go  into  the  public  mosques  ;  therefore  the 
great  and  wealthy  have  frequently  a  mosque  in  their 
own  compound  (or  area),  where  females  perform  their 
devotions.     Some  of  the  women  are  taught  Arabic,  and 
are  able  to  read  the  Qoran.     The  different  officers  at- 
tached to  mosques  are  the  following  :  viz.,  1st.  a  qazee 
(or  ecclesiastical  judge)  ;   2d.  a  khuteeh  (or  priest)  ;  3d. 
a  moolla   (or  schoolmaster)  ;  4th.  two  naihs  (or  his  de- 
puties) ;  5  th.  Q.  fur  ash  (or  sweeper,  called  also  moojawir, 
i.  e.,  devoutly  employed)  ;  6th.  a  gussal  (or  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  wash  the  bodies  of  the  dead) ;  7th.  two 
doivrahabardar   (guides   or  messengers).      In  inferior 
mosques  we  merely  find  a  moolla  and  a  mowazin  ;  and 
the  latter  has  no  pay,  but  lives  upon  what  he  can  earn 
by  carrying  messages  of  invitation,  or  acting  as  a  ser- 
vant at  marriage  ceremonies. 
Mussala,  gurm,  and  thunda,  see  note  p.  Ixxi- 
Mussuh  ^^**^ — drawing  the  hand  over  any  part,  or  over  the 

surface  of  any  liquid. 
Myda  »  ^j^ — vide  Aia, 

N. 

Nadidee  ^J^  ^  ^ — a  stone  having  generally  a  verse  or  certain 
sentences  of  the  Qoran  exquisitely  engraved  on  it,  and 
worn,  suspended  to  a  string,  round  the  necks  of  chil- 
dren. 
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Nayoota  U^ — lit.  presents  which  are  sent  along  with  invita- 
tions to  the  individual  invited  ;  also  erroneously  applied 
to  the  invitation  itself.  Nayoota  ka  chitlee,  a  letter  of 
invitation. 

Xufil  Ja* — a  voluntary  act  of  devotion,  which  may  be  omit- 
ted innocently  as  not  being  prescribed,  framed  by  the 
Prophet's  companions,  other  theologians,  and  the  four 
Imams. 

Numazj^ — prayers;  i.  e,,  those  only  offered  to  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  especially  those  prescribed  by  law,  said  five 
times  a  dav. 

Nazur-o-ni/az )^ ^j  ^^ — vide  Oors. 

0 

Ood  (dukh.)  d^ — Styrax  Benzoin,  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin. 
This  is  the  substance  intended  when  the  term  omI  is 
used,  and  not  lignum  aloe  or  wood  aloes,  which  the 
Persians  term  oofl ;  the  latter  being  denominated  uggur, 
q.  V. 

Oodbutlec  ,^  i^^— more  properly  nggur  toy  huttee,  q.  v. 

Oors  yj^j^ — oblations.     Offerings  to  a  saint 

Oors^  I.  c,  oblations  or  fatedia  offered  ;  1.  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  as  bara  wiifat  (p.  152)  :  2.  in  the  name  of 
the  Peers,  or  spiritual  guides,*  as  peeran-e-peer  (or  saint 
of  saints,  /.  e.,  duidugvcr^  called  gceanceen),  obsenred 
in  all  places  (p.  I.'}.'))  ;  shah  mudar  ka  oors,  observed  in 
all  places  (p.  15b);  fjadir  tcul/ee  saJiih,  observed  at 
Nagore  (near  Ncgapatani)  (p.  160)  ;  mjub  salar,  ob- 
served in  all  places  (p.  1 64) ;  khwaja  bunday  mmwoz,  ob- 
served at  Bhuraich  (p.  1 75) ;  mowla  ailee^  observed  near 

*  An  onlinanoc  (uot  enjoincii  fithrr  by  iiod  or  thr  Pntphct)  but  oUeritd  bj 
J I  MoobidiuaoM,  and  fixed  on  {Lirticiiliir  d.iv:4.    Tht*  (.'(jbcnance  is  optMauL 
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Hydrabad  (p.  177) :  3.  in  the  name  of  all  Wullees,  or 
saints,*  as  bawa  shurf  ood  deen,  observed  at  Shaban, 
four  or  five  miles  S.  of  Hydrabad  ;  syed  sAak  jummal 
huJiar,  observed  at  Bhowangeer,  two  marches  from 
Hydrabad. 

Nuzur-o-Nyaz,  or  vows  and  oblations,  1 .  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  2.  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet ;  3.  in  the  name 
of  his  companions  ;  4.  in  the  name  of  the  saints.  These 
are  not  observed  on  any  fixed  day,  but  each  performs 
them  according  to  the  vow  he  has  made.  (Vide  Chap. 
XXVII.)  The  offerings  used  on  the  above  occasions 
consist  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  boiled  rice. 


Palkee  ^^^ — ^palankeen  or  palanquin,  litters  or  sedans. 
These  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  1.  Palkee  ^^J^  or  palan- 
keen, is  carried  on  the  shoulders  by  four  men,  who  sup- 
port it  by  a  pole  at  each  end  ;  double  or  treble  sets  of 
bearers  generally  attend  it,  to  render  the  burden  as 
light  as  possible,  and  they  are  relieved  every  five  or 
ten  minutes  by  fresh  relays.  2.  Chowtha  V^  is  a 
kind  of  palankeen  of  frame  work  covered  with  canvas, 
and  is  carried  by  four  men,  commonly  used  in  the 
army.  3.  Meeana  ^  ^  used  on  marriage  occasions, 
and  solely  by  natives.  4.  Doolee  ^^^3  the  most  com- 
mon kind,  generally  used  by  the  lower  classes  of  people 
in  Bengal. 

Patisoopeearee  cTj^r^e)^ — ^abbr.  pansooparee  (from  pan 
betel  leaf,  and  soopeearee  areca  nut)  ;  the  term,  how- 
ever, comprehends  all  the  other  ingredients,  some  or 
all  of  which  are  eaten  in  combination  with  them  :  it  in- 

*  An  ordinance  (not  enjoined  either  by  God  or  the  Prophet)  but  obierved  by  almost 
all  Moosulmani,  and  fixed  on  particttlxr  days.    The  observance  is  optional,* 
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eludes  betel  leaves,  areca  or  betel  nut,  catechu,  quick- 
lime, aniseed,  bishop's  weed  seed  (ajwaeenj,  coriander 
seed,  cardamoms,  and  cloves.  These  folded  up  in  the 
leaf  or  leaves,  and  made  up  into  a  parcel,  are  termed 
pan  ka  hetrra  {i\,  v.)  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  gene- 
rally employed  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  consequently 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  to  be  understood,  when  mere- 
ly pan  sooparce  or  betel  is  mentioned. 

Phool'd'ka  fail  (^  ^  J^y-^^— or  odoriferous  oil,  obtained 
from  sweet-scented  flowers,  prepared  thus  :  Take  off 
the  husks  of  ///  Jj  or  gin^ilie  oil  seed,  place  alternate 
layers  of  any  fragrant  flowers  with  it  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, lut  it  stand  for  a  week  ;  throw  away  the  flowers, 
and  put  frosh  ones  in  their  place,  and  repeat  this  opera- 
tion from  three  to  five  times  ;  then  express  the  oil  from 
the  seeds,  whicli  will  have  acquired  a  delightful  odour. 

Pice  or  Pf/m  *^-^;  —a  copper  coin,  value  about  two  farthings. 

Pool'surrat  t'^-^Ji  -a  bridge,  liner  than  a  hair  and  sharper 
than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  situated  between  heaven  and 
hull,  on  whii'h  all  mankind  will  have  to  go  on  the  resur- 
rection dny.  The  righteous  will  pass  over  it  with  ease, 
and  with  the  swiftness  of  a  hors3  or  of  litrhtninjr  ;  while 
th(?  wicked  will  miss  their  fo.uing,  and  fall  headlong 
into  hell,  whose  flaming  jaws  will  be  gaping  wide  be- 
neath tlicm. 

PfinJ'n/rrr  v^/i==^'  or  a  candle,  givin  to  puerperal  women,  i» 
j>ivp:uv(l  thus  :  Takt*  of f'///v/tv??  ^*i^ y^^  sison  amnii,  Lin. 
or  bisliop's-weed  scedjciglit  ;)A*tf  weiglit  (or  four  ounces): 
sooJr(>  (vide  Ala)^  one  ptfkhi  »ncr  (or  two  pounds); 
rouiitry  gum  arabio,  one-oiglith  of  a  ffprr  (or  four  ounces); 
raisins,  eight  pirr  wriglit  (or  four  ounces):  poppy  secd^ 
sixtci'n/>/W' wuii^ht  (or  eight  t)uncts);  c(K*oanut  sliced, 
sixteen  ;>/(■'•  weight  'ox  eight  ounces):  blanched  almondS| 
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eight  pict  weight  (or  four  ounces);  dates,  eight  pice 
weight  (or  four  ounces);  sugar  (soft),  one  pukka  seer 
(or  two  pounds).  With  the  exception  of  the  sugar,  fry 
all  the  ingredients  in  ghee  (or  clarified  butter),  and 
lastly  add  the  sugar. 

Q 

Qaf  L_i  ^ — amount,  a  fabulous  mountain  supposed  to  sur- 
round the  world  and  bound  the  horizon.  It  rests  on 
the  stone  sakhrat,  an  entire  emerald,  which  imparts  the 
azure  hue  to  the  sky. 

Qeeam  ^  ^ — or  the  standing  position  in  prayer,  when  the 
person  stands  with  his  feet  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
either  four  or  eight  fingers  apart.  The  sheedhs  place 
them  a  foot  and  more  distant  from  one  another,  the 
hands  resting  upon  one  another  over  the  navel. 

R 

Rooa  1  ^j — a  small  copper  coin,  more  of  a  globular  form  than 
flat,  three  of  which  are  equal  to  a  pice ;  current  in  the 
Mysore  country. 

Eookoo  Gjij — in  prayer,  consists  in  bending  the  body  for- 
wards  and  resting  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  knees, 
with  back  and  neck  horizontal,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the 
great  toes. 

liookookee  tusheeh  ^^i^-^  ^  o.^j — viz.,  Soob/idna,  BuVheeooV 
Azeem,  i,  e ,  Praised  be  the  great  God,  our  preserver. 
Vide  Tusheeh. 

Rozu  t)  ^j — fasting,  fast ;  Lent.    Bozu  k'horna,  to  break  fast. 

Rukat  ^Ji^j — reading  a  certain  number  of  prayers  and 
chapters  of  the  Qoran  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
number  of  inclinations  of  the  head,  or  of  bendings  of 
the  body,  or  of  genuflexions  (as  prescribed  in  the 
Qoran),  constitute  a  rukat 
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Rukat  Soonnut  Li^j-»  c:^J^ — are  prayers,  cstablidied  by  Uie 
Prophet,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  :  !•  SoonmL 
mowiikkceda,  or  prayers  which  he  offered  himself,  and 
has  enjoined  others  positively  to  observe,  consequently, 
the  neglect  of  which  is  sin  :  2.  SonmU  gyr-mcwukkeeda^ 
or  prayers  which,  though  he  performed  himself,  he  his 
not  insisted  upon  others  performing  ;  the  obfl»Tanoe 
of  these,  however,  is  a  meritorious  deed,  though  the 
omission  of  them  is  not  regarded  as  sinful. 

Rupee  Ve^  ^j  or  *6i^; — a  silver  coin,  varying  in  value  in  different 
parts  of  Hindoostan,  from  one  shilling  and  eightpenoe 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

s. 

SSiceah  ^^ — a  sect  of  Mohummudans  who  believe  A/Iee  to 
have  been  the  successor  of  Mohummud.  They  reject 
Aba  Bukur,  Oomr,  and  Oosman ;  and  hence  the  Soomnea 
call  them  rufiec  ^^  I  j  or  heretics. 

Sliola  ^y^  or  Bhcnd  ^^ — neschynomene  aspera,  Lin.^  sBScby- 
nomene  paludosa,  lioxb.,  commonly  called  pilJk  in  India 
by  Europeans.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  white  coloured, 
and  very  liglit  and  spongy,  with  which  a  variety  of 
toys,  artificial  flowers,  birds,  Ac.  are  made,  and  garlands^ 
which  latter  are  us(  il  in  marriage  ceremonies.  I^her- 
mcn  use  it  to  float  their  nets  and  lines  with.  A  bundle 
of  it  held  under  each  arm  is  used  to  learn  to  swim  with, 
and  to  cross  rivers.  The  turbans  of  the  servants  of  Euro- 
peans are  made  of  it.  When  charred  it  answers  the 
pur{K)se  of  tinder.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  is  called 
rice-paper  is  nothing  more  than  this  pithy  substance, 
cut  in  circular  folds  with  a  very  sharp  instrument. 

Shfirbut  ^^z^.j^ — in  the  Deccan.  is  merely  a  solution  of  sugar 
in  water  (or  sugar-candy  in  rose-water,   substituted  by 
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the  great),  without  the  addition  of  lime-juice  ;  the  latter 
(or  lemonade)  being  termed  abshola  ;  Gilchrist,  ubshoru  ; 
probably  both  a  corruption  of  abshorah  *j^  v->I  water 
cooled  with  saltpetre  :  but  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  Persia, 
they  give  to  lemonade  the  term  of  shurhuty  where  the 
celebrated  Eastern  mode  of  preparing  this  beverage  is 
by  dissolving  perfumed  cakes,  made  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus fruit,  in  water,  lemon  or  orange  juice,  and  sugar  ; 
adding  also  a  few  drops  of  rose-water.  A  different 
variety  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of  raisins,  &c. 
It  is  well  calculated  for  assuaging  thirst,  as  the  acidity 
is  agreeably  blended  with  sweetness  :  it  resembles,  in- 
deed, those  fruits  which  we  find  so  grateful  when 
thirsty. 

Shurra  ^j^ — law.     The  precepts  of  Mohummud. 

Sijdah  » '^^ — or  prostration.  A  position  in  prayer,  consist- 
ing in  stooping  forwards  while  in  the  sitting  (the 
Mohummudan  kneeling)  posture,  and  touching  the 
ground  with  the  forehead ;  the  eyes  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Sijdah  tyhct  CUJ^  { *ys^ — nearly  similar  to  the  preceding  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  touching  the 
ground  with  the  forehead,  he  is  to  kiss  his  own  thumbs, 
the  two  fists  being  in  contact,  with  the  thumbs  directed 
upwards,  and  placed  on  the  ground. 

Sohagin  [J>  W-* — women  whose  husbands  are  living  ;  so  called 
from  their  wearing  their  sohag  \^^  (ornaments  which 
are  dispensed  with  when  they  become  widows),  viz., 
the  nuthy  hoolaq,  baysur,  pote,  ffulsayree,  and  bunggree. 
Widows,  moreover,  never  wear  red  clothes. 

Soltagpoora  1;^^  v./V-' — some  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  catechu, 
poppy  seed,  and  one  or  a  half  rupee  piece,   enclosed  in 

P 
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a  piece  of  red  paper  folded   up,  with  a  bit  of  mica  tied 
on  the  outside  of  the  parcel  with  red  thread. 

Sontana  *^^y^ — is  composed  of  pounded  ^oAafecan  vjV^- 
or  thin  wheaton  cakes  fried  in  ^ffhce,  til/eea  gond  oi  jj  UU 
a  si)ecies  of  gum,  sugar,  khopra  ^jiy4  (or  the  dried 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut),  and  ghte  ^^  or  clarified 
butter. 

Sook^lnnooklt  *t^  *^ — Vide  Index. 

Sooihire  ^^J-"- -orthodox  Mohumniudans,  so  called  because 
they  Ijc'liovo  in  the  Soonaifty  q.  v.  They  revere  equally 
the  four  succL'Ssors  of  Mohuuimud,  viz,  Aba  Butar^ 
Ooiiir^  (joshift/i,  and  .-lllvc.  Tliese  are  nicknamed  by 
the  S//ccn/i\-  (whose  mortal  enemies  they  are)  Kharjee 
^^^j^  or  outcasts,  because  they  say  the  latter  do  not 
allow  A/lec  to  have  been  the  legal  successor  of  the 
l^rophet ;  which  is  however  erroneous,  for  they  really 
do  consider  all  four  as  h  gal  successors,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand. 

Soo^mtii  Li^i-*-  the  traditions  of  Mohummud,  which  by  the 
orthodox  Moosulmaus  .^thence  called  Soonnee^)  are  con- 
sidered as  a  sui»plement  to  the  Qoran,  and  of  neariy 
equal  authority.  Tiicse  are  however  rejected  as  an 
apocrypljal  hook  by  the  Sh*>r((i(ex  ^or  sect  o{  Allee], 

Snoiinut  rukafy  vide  Kukat. 

Soorma^y** — lit.  antimony.  It  is  applied  in  a  very  subtile 
powder  to  the  eye,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  which 
answers  the  same  puri>o.se,  to  improve  the  brilliancy  of 
that  origan,  and  not  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyelids  as  some 
state  it  to  be,  which  latter  application  is  hajul  or  lamp- 
blacl;.  That  usually  sold  in  the  bazaars  in  Hindoustan  is 
nr»t  th;?  real  grey  ore  of  antimony,  but  a  galena  or  sol- 
ythuret  of  lead.     The  origin  of  the  use  of  antimony  to  the 
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eye  is  thus  stated  :  when  God  comipanded  Moses  to  as- 
cend Koh-e-toor  (Mount  Sinai)  to  shew  him  his  counte- 
nance, he  exhibited  it  through  an  opening  of  the  size  of 
a  needle's  eye,  at  the  sight  of  which  Moses  fell  into  a 
trance.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  on  coming  to  himself, 
he  discovered  the  mountain  in  a  blaze,  when  he,  and 
the  people  who  accompanied  him  descended  imme- 
diately. The  mountain  then  addressed  the  Almighty 
thus  :  ''  What  !  hast  thou  set  me,  who  am  the  least 
among  all  mountains,  on  fire  !  "  Then  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  saying,  ''  Henceforth  shalt  thou  and  thy 
posterity  grind  the  earth  of  this  mountain,  and  apply  it 
to  your  eyes"  Since  then  this  custom  has  prevailed  ; 
and  some  of  the  earth  or  rock  (or  rather  mineral) 
brought  from  Mount  Sinai,  (which  at  least  it  should  be, 
and  is  intended  to  represent,  though  frequently  an  ore 
of  antimony  or  lead  is  substituted)  is  to  be  had  in  most 
bazaars  under  tlie  name  of  soorma^  which  is  brought 
from  Arabia  to  this  country  (Hindoostan)  by  the  Arab 
merchants. 

Subzee  ^y^  vulgo  Subja  ^^"^ — an  intoxicating  liquor,  pre- 
pared from  ganja  or  hemp  leaves,  and  chiefly  used  in 
the  higher  provinces.  The  following  is  a  recipe  for 
making  it  :  Take  of  dried  siddhee  leaves  {ganja  or 
hemp)  two  tolas  ;  black  pepper,  ten  or  twelve  corns  ; 
cardamoms,  two  or  three  ;  post  he  dana  ^  I  o  <1  *^^**^^i 
/.  e.,  khushkhush  ^  ^^^^^  or  poppy- seed  one  tea-spoon- 
fid  ;  kukrec  ^  j^  cucumis  utitatissimus,  Boxb.  cucumis 
sativus,  Lin.  or  a  kind  of  cucumber-seed,  one  tea  spoon- 
ful. All  the  ingredients  are  to  be  well  rubbed  down  in  a 
mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  and  then  gradually  pour  a 
quart  of  milk  or  water,  as  you  like  best,  upon  it  :  you 
may  also  put  an  ice-cream  into  it  if  you  please,  and 
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havinor  stirred  the  whole  well  together,  serve  it  ap  in 
tuniblors.  This  makes  a  fine  beverage,  and  ezhilirates 
whilst  it  lias  not  the  bad  effects  of  liquor  and  wines. 
You  iii:iy  sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  but  then  it  is  in- 

toxicatincf  in  the  extreme. 

Sndqa  ^  4\^— or  propitiary  offerings  ;  had  recourse  to  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  any  distemper,  4&c.  There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  it  :  1.  They  take  four  or  five  kinds  of 
grain,  peas,  or  seeds,  such  as  iooltee  ^\^  glycine  to- 
mcntosa,  Lin.  or  Madras  horse  gram  ;  moonj  %^'»y9 
[)h:i.soj>lus  radiatus,  Lhi,  phascolus  aureus,  Roxb,  green 
gram,  or  rayed  kidney  boan  ;  oorood  .s^j)  phaseolus 
mungo,  Lin,  or  black  gram  ;  ^7  Jj  sesamum  orien- 
tal',*, Lin,  or  gingilio  oil  seed,  &c,  put  into  separate 
baskets,  and  placo  on  the  contents  of  one  of  them  a  cup 
tilled  with  oil,  into  which  having  looked  (as  into  a  mir- 
ror) they  drop  into  it  t\.  fanam  or  two,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  th -ir  means,  and  distribute  them  to  the  poor. 
i,  or  th.y  pour  two  or  three  bags  o^  chnirnl  (unboiled 
ri<;e';  ov^jr  l!ie  head  of  the  patient,  and  distribute  it  to 
the  poor,  havitr^'  used  tlie  oil  also  as  in  the  preceding 
case.  :},  or  they  give  away  some  cloths  of  the  length 
of  the  body  /,  c,  four  cubits  long)  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  not  oniitting  to  us(^  the  cup  of  oil,  as  above  :  to 
constitute  tliis  a  coinph^te  snthja  forty  pieces  of  cloth 
shoul<l  bu  distributed.  Init  in  thi.s  particular  they  are 
generiilly  guided  by  thoir  moans.  4,  or  tlioy  also  give 
animals,  such  as  rows,  elephants,  4c.  Among  the  great 
they  have  nrtilicial  oiu-s  of  these,  made  of  gold  or  silver  ; 
for  instance,  Uyder  Allec  iTippoos  father)  presented  to 
the  Brahmuns  a  calf  made  of  silver,  weighing  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  maunds  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
or  two  hundred  pounds). 
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Sxihnuk  and  suhnuk,  vulgo  Sanukfateeha — ^vide  fcUeeha. 

Sulam  f  t-»_or  salutation  ;  9ulam  huma  ;  to  salute.  These 
are  of  different  kinds,  viz.,  1.  sulam  f  ^  consists  in 
merely  touching  the  forehead  with  the  right  hand.  It 
is  considered  highly  disrespectful  to  use  the  left  hand  on 
this  occasion,  (or  in  fact  on  any  other)  that  hand  being 
employed  for  a  particular  ablution.  2.  Bundugee  ^  »^ 
as  above,  but  meeting  the  motion  of  the  hand  with  a 
gentle  inclination  of  the  head  forwards.  3.  Kownish 
^ )^  as  the  preceding,  but  bending  the  body  also.  4. 
Tuakcm  or  ticsleemaC  o  UjlLJ  consists  in  touching  the 
ground  with  the  fingers  and  then  making  sulam ;  some- 
times repeated  thrice*  Kunch-nees  (or  dancing  girls) 
invariably  use  the  two  latter  modes  when  they  enter  into 
the  presence  of  those  who  hire  them  to  dance,  at  the  same 
time  saying  "  handee  koornish  huja  latee/'  or  "  handee 
tiisleem  kurtee  /'  i.  e,  your  slave  makes  her  obeisance.  5. 
Qudum-bosee  ^  ^  *^  or  Zumeen-hosee  ^  y.  ^^  j 
which  consists  in  kissing  the  foot,  or  touching  it  with 
the  hand,  or  touching  the  edge  of  the  carpet  on  which 
the  person  sits,  and  either  kissing  the  latter  or  making 
a  su/am.  Done  only  to  parents  and  great  peopla  6. 
Ushtang  u-filiil  (vulgo  sashtung  i-AlftU)  consists  in 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  the  arms 
stretched  out,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  joined  to- 
gether. Only  done  by  Hindoos,  never  by  Moosnimans. 
7.  Gullaymilna  ^il^  ^  or  manuqa  *^  U — a  mode  of 
salutation  performed  by  embracing  each  other,  throw- 
ing the  arms  across  each  other's  necks,  and  in  that  po- 
sition inclining  the  head  three  times,  first  on  one  shoul- 
der and  then  on  the  other,  alternately. 

*  In  the  Qanoone-AdaJb  it  ii  lomewbat  difereaUj  •totod.viii,  IhttwliiablilMrt 
described  as  bundugee  k  oalM  fttifaew,  and  utefc  iMrt  ilMlAi  lor  I 


cvi  «;lo8SART. 

Sana  ^ — praise. 

i.  e.,  Sooh'hanaykay  AUlahcoinma.  bay-hum^-day-ia,  o 
tuharifkis  mohiy  o  id  alia  jmTdoka,  o  la-illahay  gyroka : 
or,  "  I  thank  and  praiso  tlieo,  O  God,  and  bless  thy 
name,  and  extol  thy  glory  :  for  there  is  no  other  God 

but  tliee  !" 

Si/mhd  J  ^'^ — ///.  sandal  wood  Whenever  this  word  occurs 
throughout  the  work,  it  does  not  allude  to  sandal  wood 
itself  (which  it  literally  means)  but  to  a  perfumed  em- 
brocation obtained  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  sundul  wood 
with  water  on  a  stone  called  a  ftfoifllosa  ^  5  ^i-*  (p.  79). 
Again,  in  using  it,  a  particuhir  mode  is  observed  ;  it  is 
api)lied  with  the  right  hand,  and  invariably  to  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  first,  drawing  the  fingers  (which  are 
apart)  from  bc^hiiul  forwards,  i^n  as  to  leave  four  distinct 
streaks;  tljun  the  same  to  the  h.'ft  :  afterwards  the  ab- 
domen is  mrrdv  touched  with  it  with  the  forefinger 
.'meaning  to  siirnify,  may  your  offsjuing  enjoy  grood 
health  ! )  :  lastly,  tlie  back  in  like  nianner  is  touched 
with  it  'as  much  as  to  sav,  mav  all  vour  nlations  con 
tinue  well  I;. 

Sudvartf,  vulgo  Si/tAoftra  !  ;  *^t*-  -  ' ; '  y^  is  a  preparation 
made  o\' tfat/hoon  ka  (lin^^  \  ^  yj\^  or  wheat  flour,  9on\h 
i4^ ym  or  <lriid  ginger,  j^ltuhtr  j^  or  soft  sugar,  and 
ffhev  ^^  or  clarifit'd  butter,  mixed  together  over  a  fire  : 
particularly  given  to  puerperal  women. 

T. 

Tukbc'^r  ^7*^— repeating  the  Mohummudan  creed  (or  only 
saying  AlUiho  akhnt\  "  God  is  great,"  on  particular  oc- 
t'asions'jviz..  repeating  four  times.  Mhhhoakhwr  ^'  aL'', 
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''  God  is  great ;"  twice,  UsK'hnddo-un\  laJi-illah-hah 
iVIaylaia  aIJ  I  ^  I  ^  I  S  ^^^  1  '^y^  I  ''I  bear  witness"  (addressing 
himself  to  the  recording  angels)  **  that  there  is  no  other 
God  but  Him,  the  (one)  God  :"  twice,  Wo  usK-hud-do- 
unna  Mohiirri-rmidoor  Russool  ooVlah  ^^^^^  ^^^  \  *^  I  ^ 
<^UI  J^yi  *' and  I  further  bear  witness  that  verily 
Mohummud  is  the  messenger  of  God  :"  then  turning  to 
the  right  side  (as  if  addressing  the  people),  twice,  Hy'-aK 
lus  sulwaC  5 1  ^^  I  y^^  y^j^  '^  come,  enliven  your  prayers;" 
to  the  left,  twice,  Hy-a-lulfuVlah  -^  ^  I  J^  ^^j^  ^'  come 
for  refuge  to  the  asylum  ;"  twice,  Qud-qamut'Suhval 
ci>  l^l^n  sj^'*^  Ss  ''  stand  up  to  prayers  ;"  twice,  Allah- 
ho  ak'bur  ^  I  aU  I  "  God  is  great ;"  lastly,  once,  LoJi- 
illoJi-hahy  iriaylafi,  MohummudooTy  Russool  oolloh 
aIm  J^yi^^^rs-*  ajl  SI  iJIS  "there  is  no  God  but  the 
(one)  God,  and  Mohummud  is  his  messenger." 

Tu'Oozj^ — having  recourse  to  God  against  evil.  aU  I  ^  3^^  I 
(^  y  1^^^=*^^  '  cr*  A'OO'ZO  hillohay  minnush'Shytan  nir- 
rujeem,  i.  e.,  I  solicit  the  protection  of  God  against  Sa- 
tan the  accursed. 

Tusheeh  ^Jj^— the  Moosulman  iusheeh  (i.  e.,  rosary  or  chap- 
let)  contains  one  hundred  beads,  and  are  made  of  the 
following  different  materials,  viz.,  1.  K'hujoor  ke  heej 
^^.  ^jy=F^  or  date  stones  ;  2.  Mahee  dundan  ^  U 
u  '  *^  0  or  fish-bones ;  3.  Uqeeq  (>i^  or  cornelians  ;  4. 
Uqeeq-ool-huhur  ys:^  I  (Ji*^  or  Mocha  stones  ;  5.  Motee 

\^y*  or  pearls  ;  6.  Goollee  ^  or  corals  ;  7.  Uqqulhar 
J  W  J>*  I  (vulgo  Uqqul  bvhur)  canna  indica,  Lin.  or  the 
seeds  of  the  shot  plant ;  8,  Zytoon  s^^.)  or  olive  stones  ; 
9,  Sudduf  uJ*^  or  mother-of-pearl ;  10.  Solaymanee 
^  UjjU  or  onyx  ;  11.  Peer  putttXree  ^j  ^  j^  or  agate  ; 
12.  Ahnoos\^y^A  or  ebony  ;  13. -RyAan  ^^^  beads 
made  of  the  wood  of  ocimum  pilosum,   Lin.^  or  the 


basilic  basil  ;  14.  Jiujjur  buiioo  ^,fsi  or  seeds  of  the 
corypha  unibraculifera,  Lin  ,  or  umbrella  bearing  palm  ; 
15.  Khak-e-ahiiffa  ^^  v^f^  ///.  the  curative  dust 
(meaning  the  earth  of  KurbuUa,.  p.  112,  or  field  where 
llosein  suffered  martyrdom),  and  greatly  venerated  ;  lf». 
LyI  O'ftnhnr  j^  ^  JjJ  lit,  day  and  niglit.  A  kind  of  red 
wood  spotted  with  black  ;  1 7.  Suiidid  J  *^i^  or  sandal 
wood;  18.  Harfnlrooxec  (dukh.)  4^;^'^/*  or  the 
stones  of  the  cicca  dlsticha,  Lin.  or  chiliniillie  ;  called 
also  the  country-gooseberry,  and  chunnayla,  Hind. 

Tushre/i  fi^^ — the  act  of  praising  God,  e.  g.  ct^'  ^M  g^ 
*x*jr  I  cX'  \ijj  «  iUa.  Sufiiui^c  aUaho  lat/nvna  hum'meda 
rul/buna  Ink'ulhuhid,  or  "  the  great  God  hears  what- 
ever praises  I  offer  to  him.  Oh  my  Protector,  I  thank 
thee  !  " 

Tnsh/eC'Ool  iritttir  ^  y  I  y^^^ — forms  of  pr.iyer  instituted  by 

Beehne  Jfii/slia  (the  wife  of  the  Prophet  Mohummud  ) 
Tusiamxi  *e^*-^j — ///.   nomination,  appellation,  giving  a  name. 

The  following  is  so  termrd  :  fb^j^^  \^^^ji\  iXiy  s^. 
liisinillah  hirrvluaan  nirrnhivm^  i.  e.,  In  the  name  of 
the  compassionate  and  merciful  Jehovah. 

Tuir/// ^^ y-  turning  or  encompassing  ;  making  the  circuit 
of  any  holy  place,  such  as  that  of  tlio  kaaia  (vide  p. 
4:V',  &c. 

Tyavihwom  ^ — purifying,  or  rubbing  the  hands,  face,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  with  .s;ind  or  dw'^t  \agreeably  to 
the  Moosnlman  law;  wiieiv  water  cannot  be  got,  pre- 
vious to  performing  religi«Mis  dutie.s,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  th<'y  weri'dipped  in  water 

u 

I'hn'i'jb^ — vide  .Ihcr, 

r*vrirS^   "lignum  aloes,  wood-aloes,  or  aloe  woiid  :  a  fi|)o- 
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cies  of  wood    which,  on  being   thrown   into    the  tire, 
smokes,  and  emits  a  delightful  odour. 

Ufjrjvr-heC'huttee  y^.  ^  /  I — wood  aloes,  or  aloe- wood 
pastils,  erroneously  called  oodbuttee  ;  they  are  com- 
posed of  uogur  J^  or  wood  aloes,  sundul  ^}  ^^  or 
sandal  wood,  ood  dy^  benzoin  or  benjamin,  cKhtireeJa 
^:  ;^  or  a  kind  of  rock  lichen  (lichen  rotundatus,  RottL), 
puchapcU  cL"  ^  ^  sillarus  kj^j^  or  sullajet  \^^^  ^ 
a  beautiful  crystallized  foliated  gypsum,  talispuUrce 
^ yi  \j^'  '^  ^  fragrant  smelling  plant,  roomee  mustidee 
^da-.^!^  ^^  ^j  or  gum  mastich,  sugar  candy,  or  gum  ; 
these  are  pounded  fine,  mixed  up  with  rosewater,  and 
formed  into  pastils-  The  best  come  from  Beejapoor, 
in  the  Mahratta  country. 

ffrnjjja  ^ j  I — name  of  a  perfume  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
compounded  of  several  scented  ingredients.  The  com- 
mon kind  is  a  mixture  of  sandal  wood,  wood-aloes,  and 
some  odoriferous  oil.  The  following  is  a  superior  recipe 
for  its  composition  :  Triturate  sandal  wood  and  wood- 
aloes  with  rose-water,  then  add  choa  I  y^  or  the  oil  of 
aloes  wood,  suntooha  ^yi--,  zoobad  oW;  or  civet-cat 
perfume,  of  each  two  mashas ;  otter  of  roses,  or  chum- 
haylee-oW  y^J^^  or  the  oil  of  jessamine,  of  each  a 
(|uarter  of  a  tola ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  rub  the 
body  over  with  this  delightful  perfume. 

I/fli/r  or  Utur  (prop.  Itr  ji^) — or  otter  of  roses,  &c.  This, 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  is  invariably  offered  to  the 
guests  on  a  little  cotton,  twisted  at  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
stick  four  or  five  inches  long. 

w 

\V(fiib'Ool'Witcurjhj^  I  L-^^  I  ; — prayers  enjoined  in  the  Qoran 
and  Jlnddees,  but  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is 
some  doubt. 
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Zoohvfi  ^  j — a  sacrifice,  slaughter  ;  zoobuh  kiirna,  to  sa- 
crifice, to  kill  (animals  for  food,  agreeably  to  the  Mo- 
hummudan  law),  to  slaughter.  Any  indindual  (Hindotj 
or  Christian)  may  perform  tlie  zoobuh,  which  coiisisu  in 
repeating  the  words  humillah  Alia  ho  akhxir,  "  in  the 
name  of  the  great  God,"  while  drawing  the  knife  and 
cutting  across  three  particular  parts,  which  are  essential 
to  the  operation,  viz.,  the  windpipe,  the  carotid  arterie:«, 
and  tlie  gullet  (or  the  rug  called  niirree),  on  which  such 
slaughtered  animal  becomes  lawful  food  to  Mohum- 
nmdans.  If  only  two  of  these  bo  divided,  it  is  unlaw- 
ful. 

Znlcat  o  ^j — or  alms  ;  the  Mohuianiudan  law  recomniend- 
ing  it  to  every  person  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  for  other 
religious  uses,  a  certain  portion  of  tlieir  possessions,  by 
way  of  purifying  or  giving  a  blessing  to  the  rest  This 
i.s  called  by  some  writers  a  tenth,  but  erroneously^  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  description  of  a  man  s  estate,  to 
its  value,  and  to  the  piety  of  the  donor  ;  some  giving 
one-fifth,  one-fourth,  one-third,  and  even  a  half  of  all 
they  have  to  the  poor.  Ilussun  (the  son  of  A//ee,  and 
irrandson  to  the  Prophet)  gave  away  his  whole  property 
twice  during  his  life,  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent. 
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Oriental  Terms  occurring,  and  some  of  them  more  particularly 

explained,  in  the  foregoing  Work, 
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Aba.    Append,  p.  xi. 

Abbas  Allee  Ullam-burdar  (Hosein's  step-brother),      ...  ...         188 

Abdar-khana,  the  place  where  water  is  kept  for  drinking,  ...        .  12f^,\4& 

Abd-ool-qadir,  a  saint  venerated,     ...  ...  ...  ...        294 

Abeer,  a  perfume.      Gloss. 

Abee  Soofeean,  a  proper  name ...  Ill 

Abil  Hoonnooq,  the  name  of  an  author      ...  109,111 

Abjadka  hissab.     Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^04 

Abkhora,  a  water  or  drinking  cup,  ...  ...  ...  287 

Abnoos,  ebony.    Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss. 

Abroo,  char ;  eyebrows,  moustaches,  beard,  and  hair  of  the  armpits,  189,192 

Adalut  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  124 

Adum  (Adam),  his  origin,  &c.,      ...  •••  88,216 

Aeeam  e  nuhur,  the  season  of  sacrifice.    Vide  Ayyam,    ...  ...      46 

e  qur,  the  day  of  rest.    Vide  kjjsm.  ..  ...  47 

Aet  e  Footooh,  a  verse  of  the  Qoran  used  in  exorcism,       214 

~ool  Koorsee,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  ...  221,268 

Afgan,  or  Putt'han,  one  of  the  four  Mohommadan  tribes,  ...  8 

Afshan,  or  Znr-afshan,  paper  sprinkled  over  witli  gold-leaf-powder,    ...  88 

Afsoon,  incantation,  ...  ...  •••  218 

Aflabgeeree,  a  kind  of  parasol  or  umbrella  used  over  the  ollums  at 

the  Mohurrum.    Vide  plate  II,  ^.  8  118 

Aeara  kee  jur,  root  of  the  achy  ran  thes  aspera,  Lm 258 

Ahmud  Khan,  vows  made  to  him,  ...  ...         188 

Ahud,  or  Ohud,  q.  v.  where  a  noted  battle  was  fought,  ...  162 

Ajwaeen  Sison  Ammi,  Lin.  bishop's-weed  seed,  ...  ...  2 

Aiwaeenee,  vul^o  Uchwanee.  Gloss.        ...  ..  2 

Ak'hara,  the  fairy  assembly,        ...      ...  ...'         ...  259,261 

Akhir  muheena,  the  sixth  month,  ...  •••  ...  160 

Akhree  char  shoomba,  a  feast,        ...  ...  88,64,148,160,177,288 

Alfa,  or  Kufnee,  a  fuqeer's  dress.  Gloss.  ...  124,189,197,279 

Algunnee,  a  line  or  rope  for  hannng  clothes  on,  ...  ...        202 

Al-hookme  Lillah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,         ••         .«,     ...        ...  124 

Allawa,  a  pit  duR  in  front  of  the  Asboor-khanas,  118, 121, 144, 145. 
A  hole  dug  within  doors  or  out,  over  which  they  wash 

their  hands  and  throw  refostf  in,  164 

Allee,  son-in-law  of  Mohummud,  • .  7,169,170 

Alms,  on  whom  to  be  bestowed,     ...  ...  ...  .,.  41 

Al-umr-e-LiUah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...    124 

Alope  Unjun.    Vide  Unjun.  ...  ...  ...  254,255 

Alweda,  or  Ulweeda,  q.  v.,  a  diseourse  on  the  Bnmzan  stparmtion,  146,168 
Amal-nama.    Gloss. 

Ambaree,  a  howda  with  a  canopy  or  ambrelb  oOTtr,  ...  88.14) 

Ameen,  amen,        ...  ...  ..  ...  ,„  (^^74 

Ammama.    Append,  p.  ix.  ...  „.  188 
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Amowii,  tht  dmy  on  which   tht    oonjimetioD  of   th«    tsi  vni 

moon  takM  plact^  SS9 

Anggnythce,  ft  chafing  dUh,  ...  ...  ..,  ...      188 

-^— • Shiih.  a  Alohurmm  fnqecr,    ...  ..  IfS 

Anjun.     Vide  Unjnn,  ...  ...  ...  ...         ..        854 

Anna,  an  li»di  m  silver  coin  equal  to  two  pence 85^98.77 

AiiMirit,  the  four  elemeiit«,  ...  ...  ...  ••«         804 

Autee»  or  Sylee,    q.    ▼.,   a  necklace  made  of  coloored  thnada 

worn  bj  fuqeert,  6IJ8S 

Anwnt,  a  toe  ornament.    Append,  p.  zzix.  ...  .,.  78 

Aoonid,  reiiftitionM  (plur.  of  Wird),     ...  ...  ...  105XX> 

Arui»h,  artifici.il  i1u\ver«,  ...  80^84 

Arbiiuee,   a  liind  of  niiiMicianii,  ...  ...  «.  85 

Alia,  a  ie;1^t,  HccoiiipaniiHl   with  oblations  offered  to  nintf»         186474 
Arfat,  or  Jub'iool  Arfat.     Vide  Gluns.  ...  ...  ^       47 

Ami.  or  SoMta.  a  club  carried  by  devotees.  ...  ...  188 

Aitan  (lit.  eH^y),  a  fateeha,  so  called,  ...  ...  178 

Asar-e-iiMMibarik,  or  the  blestied   token,  alias  Asar-e-aharreef«  or 

the  xacicd  eiiibleni,  vh.  a  hair  of  the  Prophet's  beard  or  moostaclMfl*  144 
Aftayb-wstlee,  a  demoniac,  ...  ...  •••  888 

A>»'iiab  e-kuhuf,  i.  e.  the  companions  of  the  cave,  or  th«  serea 

■leepen,     183Jtt8 
AMioora,  the  ten  first  days  of  the  month  Mohurrnm,       ...        88,lli.l78 
AshoiirKhana,  or  Astaiia,  the  ten-day  house,  ...  ...  Ii8»l<l 

Asnnin,  the  seven  firniaineiits,  ...  ...  ...  86 

Astnanj^eci-ee,  a  cloth  fHi<t(*ned  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  •••  76 

AM.i]>h  (kmI  Duwlah,  oblations  offeri^l  at  his  shrine*  ...  186 

Asthma,  the  name  as  Arihoor-khana,  ...  113,177J86 

Miidarka,  ...  ...  ...  ...  186 

Astioh»<^ir.il  THbles,  ...  ...  ...  ...  1SJ(7 

Ata.  |>oun<led  wheat.     Gloss. 

Att«iv:in.  ]H!rruineni,         ...  186 

Attributes  of  the  Deity,  840 

Attu-hyj.t,         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  88 

Atnsh-bMSpe,  fireworks.    Append.   IX.   p.  Iziii.         ...  ...        60.186 

Ayhha.  night.     Vide  Nuniaz,         ...  ...  ...  ...  87^ 

Aytaykiit'  bytbna,   Uie   being  engaged    hi  con^tAut  praytrt  at  tli* 

mosque,  168.170476 

Ayyain-c-nuhur,  season  of  sacrifiee,         ...  ...  •••         ...        46 

— —  e-qur,  day  of  rent,  ...  ...  47 

Ayzee<l,  he  who  caused  llussun  to  be  poisoned*         66 

Azjid  (M)litai-y  or  tree],  a  class  of  devotees,  167 

Azaa,  tht  summons  to  pruyer,  ...  ...  ...        61,156.166J70 

Baba-Boodun,  alias  ITyat  Qulnndor,  or  Il3'at*ool-BQhar,       ••.      161J66 
Lai,  oblatitins  offered  at  his  shrine,  ...  ••.  166 

Badeea,  bowlii.  generally  made  of  brass,  or  bell  metal,        60 

HadkuHh.  or  Mirwalia,  a  fuqeer's  fan,        166 

Badla,  brocade,  or  variegated  silken  stuff,  ...  ...  67J18 

Bagh,  or  Tiger,  a  Mohurrum  fiiqeer,         ...  ...         ...         186 

— ^-  niik,  or  Titfei's  nailn,  used  as  charms.    Append,  p.  isr.      •••    686 

Bi\|a-bi^untur.     Mus.  Inntr.  Append,  p.  li. 

Big  ray,  hole  us  spicatius,  Lin.  panicum  spinatnm  Bozb.         ...  164 

Bandee,  a  female  wlave,  ...  ...  ...  60 

Banuwa,  or  Uanwa,  prop.  fiay*nnwa,  q.  t.,  ...  184,180446461 

Baoolee,  ear  ornament.    Append,  p.  zzi,  ...  •••  146466 

Bara-masee,  real  fuqeert  so  called.     Vida  Faqtcra, 
Bara-wufat,  a  feast  to  called. 
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Ba-thum  (lit  with  law),  a  oUm  of  fnqMCt,  ...  196 

Bawa,  a  moda  of  addreia  among  fuqeera,  ...  ...  125 

Boocfun,  alias  Hyat  Qnlundur,  ...  ...  161 J86 

fnqur  cod  Deen,  a  venerated  saint,  . .  161,186 

peeary  kay  foqeeran,  a  cUm  of  devotees,  ...  196 

Bay-aj  khora,  an  aaurer,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  134 

Baygur,  tinael,  or  tinfoil,  ...  ...  ...  1S6 

Bayhin,  a  roiling'pin,  ...  ..  ...  79 

Buy-nuwa,  a  cUws  of  faqeert,  ...  ...  1'24,191 

Bayra,  a  raa  or  float,  a  feast  80  called.    VideJuhaz,  ...        181,299 

Bayree  (lit  fetter»),  a  ring  worn  round  the  anklo,  ...  166,156, 189 
Bayr  ka  pat,  leaves  of  the  Indian  plumtree,  zizyphns  jujuba,  Lin.  279 
Bay-shurra  (lit  without  the  law),  a  class  of  fuqeem,  —  19i5 

Bay  sun,  powdered  chuana,  q.  v.  ...  ...  74 

Baz,Jthe  falcon,  ...  ...         ..  276 

BMZoobund,  a  kind  of  armlet.    Vide  Append,  p.  xzv. 
Beebee  Fateeraa,  the  daughter  of  Mohuinmud  married  to  Allee,    1,71,167 
ka  basun,  a  ceremony,  •••  ...  71,184 

— —ka  Sannk,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  *  71,184 

kee  kundoree,  ditto,  .,,  ...  ..,  183 

Beebeean,  a  ceremony  so  called,  ...  ...  ...  97 

Been,  or  Vina.  Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  Ivi.  ...  194 

Beera,  or  Beeree.    Oloss.  ...  ...  ...  184 

Beer-e-zumzum.    Vide  Zumzum,  ...  ...         ...  44 

Beg,  an  honorary  title  signifying  brave  or  valiant,  ...  6 

Begum,  the  wife  of  a  Syed,  ...  •••  «..  10 

Bhajee,  greens.    Append,  p.  xli.  ...  ...  ...  18,262 

Bhanc/,  a  mimic,  an  actor,  ...  ...  ...  29 

Bhancfa,  or  Ch'huttee  ka,  a  dish  of  food  so  called,        ...  ...         17 

Bhenc?,  or  Shola,  q.  v.  in  Gloss.,  a  kind  of  piUi,  83 

Bhoojbun</,  an  armlet.  Apnend.  p.  xzv. 

Bhoojputur,  Epidermis,  of  the  &tuU  Bhojpatra,  Wall.  ...     .    238 

Bhoora,  a  ceremony  on  the  third  day  after  Shubgusht  Vide  Chowthee,  92 
Bhoot-unjun.    Vide  Unjnn,    ,  ...  ...  264^6 

Bhownra,  a  species  ol  large  blaiek  bee,  said  to  be  enamoored 

of  the  btus,  200 

Bhubhoot,  cow-dung  ashes,  ...  ...     128,218 

Bhugna,  corr.  Baghnok,  q.  v. 

Bhugteeay,  a  dancing  boy  dressed  np  as  m dancing  giil,  ...  29 

Bhugwee,  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  used  by  fuqeers*  ...  195 

Bbuncfara,  or  Mudar  ka'  ch'hantfa,  q.  ▼•  ...  67 

Bhundaree  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fnaeer,  •  ...  124 

Bhung,  an  intoxicating  drink.     Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  30 

Bhungee,  or  Bang^,  a  stick  with  ropes  hanging  from  each  end 

for  slinging  baggage  to,  which  is  carried  on  the  shoulder,      142 
Bhuranch,  name  of  a  town  or  village  about  thirty  miles  north- 
east of  Lucknow,      164 
Bhurla,  or  Bulla,  terminalia  biltriea,  Boxb.,  or  belleric  myrobolao,        3S 
Bhurrung,  a  Mohurnmi  fuqeer,  ...  ...  .«.  127 

Bhyree,  a  hawk,  ...  ...  ...  *         ...  ...  276 

-^ Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  129 

Bich'hway,  a  toe  ornament    Append,  p.  zsiz. 

Bichnftg,  poison  root.    Vida  Boca,  QloM. 

Bidaut-e-hoosna,  ...  ...  ...  «,.  .••  167 

Bihisht,  or  Heaven,  the  seven  heavemi,  ...  ...  98 

Birreeanee.    Vide  Cookery,  Append,  p.  xsxi.  ...  64 

Bisk'hopray  keejur,  triiathima  dicraany  WSld.,  or  tria&thMBA 

ptatiadra»  216 


BinniUa.  QIom.  ...  ...  ...  ^  74»!^M 

*  or  BUmilla-khwanee,  the  ceremony  of  tetching  ehildnn 

to  repeat  the  name  of  God,  S7 

BoolAq,  a  nose  ornament.    Append,  p.  zxii.  ...  .78,1431.188 

Boo^fona,  Booc?(/hee,  Mohurrum  fuqeer«,  ...  ...  181 

Boojputtbur.     Vide  B'hoojputur. 

Bookhoor,  perfumes  burnt  in  exorcising,  ...  ...  804 

Booraq,  the  animal  on  which  ^lohummud  is  said  to  have  paaaed 

from  Jerusalem  to  heaven.    Vide  plate  I,  fig.  4,  1  io,122,lS8 J188 

Boorboorook  (prop.  Boorboorqa),  a  small  double  hand-drum,  140 

— — — -  Shah,  a   Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ..•  140 

Booroojan,  tlie  signs  of  the  zodiac,  ...  ...  •••  804 

Boo^/ee,  a  mixture  of  duheo  (tyar)  and  rice,  ...  146 

Boqcha,  a  cloth  fur  wrapping  up  clothes  in,  •.,  ...  79 

Bosu-gah,  lit.  the  place  lor  kissm;^  on  ;  viz.  the  neck,  ...  110 

Boza,  or  Boja,  a  kind  of  beer.    Gloss.  ...  ...  106JI78 

Buddheo,   or  Heemacel,  q.  v.    See    Flowers,    Gloas. ;  made  alio 

of  )i:ol(],  silver,  leather,  i&c.  1^,156458.188 

Budhna,  or  Budhnce,  a  kind  of  pot  with  a  spout  to  it,         ...     31,279,888 
Bugla  or  Bu/7ola,  paddy  birds ;  also,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,        121,129^8 
Bu);lee-<iubur,  a  pavticul.-ir  kind  of  grave,  ...  ...  888 

Bujjurbuttoo  corypha  uuibraculii'cra,  Lin.,  or  umbrella  bearing 

palm.     Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss. 
Bukht-kholna,  or  changing  one's  bad  luck,  ...  ...  868 

Bullaeean  layna,  taking  another's  evils  on  one's-self,  •••  88 

BuUayr  kay  dana, dolichos  lablab,  Var.  ...  ...  858 

Ban</aree  Shah.     Vide  Bhundarei^  Shah,  ...  ...  184 

Bunda  Nuwaz  kee  churagan,  a  feast,  ...  ...  176^88 

■  — —  kee  muheena,  the  eleventh  month  so  calUd,         ...         175 

Bundugee.    Vide  Sulam,  Gloss. 

Bunggreean,  glass  bracelets.     Vide  Append,  p.  xxtI.  ...  78 

Bun gurharon,  manufacturers  of  bungrees,  ...  ...  184 

Buqqal,  a  shopkeeper,         ...  ...  185 

Buqr-eed,  the  twelfth  month 33,166,174^78 

—— qoorbanee,  the  sacrifice,  a  feast,  ...         ...  176^88 

Borat,  the  night  of  record,  ...  ...  ...        188 

,  assignment,  ...  ...  ...  ...  85 

Burchhee,  a  snear  or  lance  with  a  wooden  stock  carried  by  fuqetra,       188 
Burra,  a  kind  of  cukes  made  of  ground  pulse.    Append,  p.  xl.  71 

Burree,  wediling  gifts,  ..  .„  70,78 

BurruM  ga/fth,  jiirthday  anniversary*,  ...  ...  ...  88 

Bussunt,  lit.  sjiring,  a  festival,  ...  888 

Bufa^ha.     Vide  Sweetmeats,  Append,    p.  xlfi.  8 

Butun-e-Muliasurah,  a  valley  so  called,  ...  ...  ,•,  _45 

Buzul,  a  gift  or  present  to  avert  calamity,  ...  808J807 

By  at,  the  becunung  a  mooreed  or  disciple,  •..  187^188 

Byraga,  or  Zufur-tukeea,  a  small  crooked  stick  or  pieos  of   irOft 

which  the  byragee  or  devotee  places  under  his  armpit  to  Uui 
upon  as  he  sits.    Vide  plate  IV|  8g.  8. 
Bj/hnk,  a  particular  nocturnal  asaemblv  of  women,            ...  184 

Bjt-oolUh,  the  house  of  God,  the  temple  of  Mecca,  48 


Chadur  P'hool  kay,  a  flower-sheet  sproad  on  gravis, 

Gbah-e-Zumzum.    Vide  Zumzum,            ...             ...             .,•  mk 

Chandnee,  a  eanopy,                ...            ...            ...            ...  77Jf 

Char-paee,  four  legs,  an  Indinn  or  oonntir  cot,        ...            ...  8 

Char  Peor-f howda  kbanwaiUy,  four  a^ntnal  gwdts  and  CmHtMi 

honsoholds,  180 
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Char-jar,  the  four  friends,  ...  ...  ...  ...  186 

eearee,  the  aoonneea,  so  oalled,  ...  ...  ...  6 

—  abroo  the  beard,  mouataohea,  ejebrowa,   and  hair  on  other 

l^Uofthebodv,  189^^ 

zanoo,  lit.  on  four  knees,  i.  e.  sitting  crosa-leggea,         ...  360 

Chawnl.    Vide  Rice. 

Cheerownjee,  or  Chironjee,  nut  of  the  chironjia  sapida,  Roxb.        174^170 

Cheroot,  or  Choo^^a,  a  segar,  76 

Ch'haach,  bntter-milk,  /••  ...  •••  283 

Ch'haj-paee,  8ix-legged,  a  country  cot  made  with  as  many  legs,  6 

Ch'heenka,  a  network  made  of  strines  or  cord8,  to  place  any  tiling 
on  the  cords  of  a  bhungee.  q.  ▼.  plate  IV,  fig.  7. 

Oh'heet,  chintz,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Ch^huUa  (vulg.  Chulla),  a  thin  wiry  metallic  ring,         ...  82,182,280 

Ch'hurree,  or  Ch'huttee,  q.  y.  ...  ...  93,189,196 

Ch'nnrree-romal,  a    twig  of  a  tree  with  a  handkerchief  wound 

round  the  upper  end  of  it,  189,196 

Ch'huttee,  alias  ohurree,  q.  v.,  a  switch  or  wand.         . .  93,189,196 

Ch'huttee,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  8A5,16,:S88 

Ch'hutthee  ka  Bhanaa,  a  kind  of  dish,  ...  ...  ...  17 

Ch'hutthee-mah,  a  particular  dish  of  food  so  called^        17 

Chiksa.     Vide  Glosnary,  ...  ...  64,69 

Children's  Plays.     Append.  YlII,  p.  lix. 

Chi  11a,  or  ABtana,  a  iuqeer*s  residence,  ...  ^        ...  ...  177 

-■   ■  ■  the    shrines  of  reputed  saints,  the  period  of    forty  days 

after  childbirth,  8,18 

a  forty-day  abstinence,  202,211,288 

Chillubdars,  a  class  of  devotees,  ...      ^        ...  ...  198 

Chillumchee,  or  Sylabchee,  a  wash-hand-basin  ..•  ...  80 

Chindurr-Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  .••  140 

Chippa ;  Tambeel  ka,  a  calipash  carried  by  devoteee,  ...  127 

Chironjee.     Vide  Cheerownjee,  ...  ...  ...  170 

Chistee,a  subjnnction  to  names  of  fuqeers,  •..  ...  199 

Chiflhtee,  a  class  of  fuqeers  or  devotees,         ...  ...  .•«*        191 

Choba,  a  dit^h  of  polaoo  mixed  with  alioea  of  ooooa*niita,  dates, 

and  almonds,  69^9 

Chogod,  a  large  species  of  owl,  ...  266 

Cholee.     Dress,     Append,   p.   xv. 

Cholera  ( Tftt^a,  lit.  plague),  ...  ...  ...  ...  166 

Cholna,  alias  Kach'ha,  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  182,140 

Choncfa,  hair  braided  on  the  top  of  the  head,  ...  ...  72 

Choona,  vulg.  Choonam,  ouioklime,         ...  208 

Choonggay,  fried  cakes,  made  of  wheat  flour,  sugar,  and  ghee,  146 

Choon^ee,  or  Chootee,  the  plait  or  tie  of  hair  behind,  one,  61^2 

Chooraeel,  the  ghost  of  a  woman  who  died  while  presnant.     Yi^b 

Poleeta  Lunp  charm,  No.  10,  824 

Chooreean,  a  female  ornament  (Append,  p.  xxvii.)  worn  by  fuqeers,  61,104 
Choorway,  a  dish  prepared  from  parched  rice.    Gloss.  ...  167 

Choo^,  or  Choontee,  q.  y.,  tufls  of  hair  left  on  ehildren's  headi 

unshaved,  dedicated  to  samts,  214W 

■  Pooreean  kay,  pincers  for  ornamenting  pooreesn,  q.  t.  80 

Chor-holdee,  a  ceremony  80  called,  ...  ...  ...  64 

Chow-ghorray,  a  small  box  with  four  partitions  for  holding  sploes,  k^  70 
Chowk-bhurna,  a  ceremonjr,  ...  ...  ...  ^jtt 

by<hna,  to  sit  in  a  circle,  %  teehnioal  phrase  among  fu^etrs,       Itt 

Chowkee,  a  stool,  ...  •••  •••        79 

Cbown-ur,  or  Chown*ree,  an  instmment  for  driving  AWaj  littk 

Vide  plate  IIV  fig.  4»  :||» 


czTi  niDix. 

Chowtha.    Vide  Palkee,   Glomuj. 

Chowtbee,  the  ceremooy  of  untying  the  kanggon  on  the  foartk 

day  after  the  Shnbgiuht,  to  called.    Vide  Bhoora,  0S 

Chabootra,  an  elevated  neat  or  phitrorm.     Vide  Mayionna,  Sl^lll 

Chuddur,  corrupt,  of  Chtidur,  q.  t. 

Phoolkay.     Vide  Flowen,  Gloif.  ...  153jmj8S 

Chakkee,  a  hand  mill,  ...  ...  ...  ...       ^   7!8,1S1 

^-— —  namu.  a  song  nang  while  grinding  at  the  mill,  at  weddiaga,   79 

nowree,  a  ceremony  so  called,  ...  ...  ...  79 

Chukkur,  a  weapon.    Gloss.  ...  ...  197 

Chukoleean,  or  Sootreean.     Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  197 

Chulla,  prop.  Ch'halla,  q.  v.  ^  

Chambaylee,  jasminum  grandiflora,  Lin.  jessamine,  ...  9n 

--  —    ■     —  kay  mundwa,         ...         ...  ...         199 

Chundoo,  a  kind  of  banging  lamp  made  of  bamboo    fnunt-wofk 

covered  with  miea,  118 

Chundnn  Suffeid,  sandal-wood,  ...  ...  ...  9IM 

*'  bar,  a  necklace,  neck  ornament     Append,  p.  zziii.  97 

■  lal.  logwood,  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...         9IM 

Cbundur  Buddnn  and  Moby  Yeear,  oblations  offered  at  their  thriaia    189 
Cbunna,  Bengal  Horse^am,  cncer  aiienatum,  Lin.  ...  74^199 

Ghnpa/eean.  very  thin  wheaten  cakes.     Append,  p.  zzzT. 

Churayan,  lit.  lampfl,  oors  or  illumiiistion,         166,168|177 

Cfaura^dan,  niches  for  lamps  on  tombs,...  ...  ...  ...984 

Chara^ee,  a  present  made  to   the  Moolla  for  offering  vp  obUUmis 

at  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  Ac  19i»149,lS9 

Churawa,  presents  of  jewels  and  dresses  to  the  bride,  ...  .••9Uy09 

Churkhee  Fanoos,  revolving  shades ;  or  Fanoose-e-khecal,  q.  t.^ 

plate  I,  fig.  8.  191 

Chnrms,  or  Chnrs,  an  inebriating  electnary,  Gloss...  ...  1984979 

Chu</ana,  (lit.  causing  to  lick)  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  98 

Chatnee,  a  condiment.     Append,  p.  xlvii. 

Shah,  a  mohurruro  fuqeer,  ..•  ...  ...  199 


Circumcision.     Vide  Glossary, 

Compound,  an  area  or  enclosure  round  a  house,  ...  •••  9 

Cookery,  Moosulman.     Append.  V,  p.  xiiz. 

Congratulations,  ...  ...  174 

Cot,  country  or  Indian.     Vide  Charpaee,  ...  9 

Cowries.     Vide  Kowra,  ...  ...  ...  184^91 

Curries.    Vide  Cookery,  Salun,  Append,  p.  xxxviii. 
Carry  Powder.    Append,  p.  xliii. 


Dad-mubal  Oit  palaoe  of  jostioe).    Vide  plsta  I,  fig.  9»  ...  199 

Daaejunnaee.     Vide  G lots.  ...  ...  ...  9 

— —  doodh  pillaee.    Gloss. 
— —  k'hillaee.    Glots. 
— —  assel.     Gloss. 

Daeara  kee  Fateeha.    Vide  Fateeba,  998J89 

DMeray walay ,  or  Muhdee-walay,  a  subeaot  of  Moosolmtiia,  9^^ 

Bamnee,  or  I^oonee,  dress.     Append,  p.  zvL 

S&l,  a  poise,  phasaolus  radiatns,   Lin.    pbaseoloa  aareua,  Eosk. 

green  gram,  or  rayad  kidnay  btM. 
Dal,  an  ornament  worn  by  fnqeers.    Gloes.  ••• 

Dant,  neekolna,  teething ;  or  Dant  gfaoongiiM,    ditto. 
Daroo,  ardent  spirita  of  any  kind. 

Data,  a  moda  01  addran  among  foqaera,         

nnvat»  invilaUoa,  


TMDwaL  exfii 

Pagt, 

DawQt  £]m-«,  the  science  of  exorcism,  ...  195,201,205,209 

I>«J^\  a  large,  or  Dajy'clia,  a  email  copper  caldroD,         ...  79,264 

Death,  when  created.  ...  ...  ...  ...  99 

Deed,  viewings  or  beholding^  of  the  deity,  or  of  some  part  or  other 

of  the  hSXjt  pointed  out  by  the  Moorshiid,  200 

Deen,  religion,  ...  ...  ...  81,174 

Deenar,  a  Persian  coin.  In  Hindoostan,  equivalent  in  value  to  two 

and  a  half  rupees,  40 

Deewargeeree,  tapestry  or  cloth  for  adorning  a  wall,  ...  79 

Demons,  ...  ...  ...  ...        207 

Dewankbana,  a  hall.aparlonr,  ...  ...  ...  73,74 

2>'hul  Kahib,  a  Mohnrrum  ullum  (lit.  Mr.  Shield,)  ...  116 

D'han  kay  Klieeleean,  or  K'hoee,  swollen  parched  rice,  187,221,268 

D'hayleez  K'hoondlana,  (lit  treading  the  threshold)  a  ceremony,         60,68 
Dhingana,  vulgu  l)heegana(lit.aforreit),ademHnduf  it  at  a  ceremony,   844 
'  liudhnve,  the  earthen  pot  used  at  this  occasion,  ...        84 

2>hol,  the  common  drum.     Vide  Mus.  In^tr.  Append,  p.  li,  liv. 
2>'holkee,  or  Z>'h()1uk,  a  small  drum.    Append,  p.  liv.  ...  184 

Dlionee,  a  fire  lighted  by  fuqeers,  over  which  they  sit,  imbibing 

iU  smoke,  192 

IVhotee,  a  cloth  worn  round  the  waist,  passing  between  the  legs 

and  tucked  in  behind,  124 

D'hummul  koodana,  a  ceremonr,  ...  ...  168 

Dlmiina,  or  Dhun  Unjun.    Vide  Unjun,  •••  264,266 

Dhunneea,  coriander  seed  (coriandrum  sativum,  Lin.)        ...'  290 

Dhu//ee,   the  cloths  or  dresses,  with  which  ullums  are  bedecked. 

Vide,  plate  II,  ^^^  7,  116,146,148,191 

Dinner,  a  moosulman,  ...  ...  ...  ...  78 

Dirruni.    Vide  weights.   Append.  ...  ...  40,276 

Divorce,  ...  96 

Doa-e-Masoora,  supplication  for  the  remission  of  sins,  ...  83 

—- Qoonoot,  prayer  of  praise,  ...  ...  ...  64,86 

Dogana  Rukat.    Vide  Bukat,  ...  ...  ...  48,171 

Dola,  bier  ...  ...  280 

— — —  Run  ka,  the  war-bier,         ...  ...  ...  ...  147 

jDomneean,  a  clatM  of  musicians.     Gloss.  ...  ...  21,29,269 

Dona,  a  leaf  folded  up  so  as  to  hold  any  thing,  ...  ...  181 

Doodh  payra,  sweetmeats.     Append,  p.  zlvi.  ...  ...  179 

ka  Muheena,  Uie  tenth  month  so  termed,         ...  ...  172 

jDoolee.    Vide  Palkee.    Gloss 18 

Dooneeadar,  a  mode  of  address  among  fuqeers,        ...  ...  126 

Door,  or  Hulqa,  female  ornaments.    Append,  p.  xxi.         ...  143,182 

Doo-paee,  a  variety  of  magic  souares,         ...  ••*  •••  231 

Do-pu//a,  dress.    Append,  p.  zii.  ...  •••  •••  78 

Do-8hala,  a  pair  of  shawb.     Vide  dress.    Append,  p.  xii.  •-        198 

Dost,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  .••  •••  124 

Downa,  artemisia  austnaca,  Lin.  lad's  bTe,  old  man  or.sotttlienwood,  26S 
Dowr,  circle;  implying  repetition,        ...  ...  ...  206,207 

Dowry,  ...  ...  „,  ...         ...  ...  86,89 

Do-zanoo  bythna.    Gloss.  ...  269 

Dozukh,  hell  (the  seven  hells),  ...  ...  ...  9§ 

Dresses.    Append.  III.  p.  is. 

Duff,  a  kind  of  tambounn.     Mns.  Initr.  Append,  p.  fir.  127 

Duff  and  Surod  players,  ...         ...  «..  68 

Dnffalees,  a  cUss  of  wandering  dsfoisss,  ..•  •••  192 

Duhee,  or  Tyar,  curdled  milk,  ...  ...  •••        71^A88,2TS 

Dulleea,  rice  and  milk  made  of  a  Tsrr  thin  eoBsistSBsa.yidsKlitsr,   66481 


TSrT« 

Bfodar, 


Dum  Modar,  lit.  the  breath  of  Modar.  Tid«  Zind*  Shah  Mndv^ 
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Dumree,  a  copper  coin.     GloM.  ...  ...  ...  % 

Dongal  kurnaywala,  (lit.   asiiembler  of  a  crowd),   the  matter  of 

ceremoDien,  148 

Dargah,  the  sacred  Hhrince  of  saints.     Qloss.  ...  Sl,80»ll7 

Durood,  blessing  or  benediction,  ...  ...  118,110 

Durwaysh  or  fuqeer,  a  religious  mendicant  or  devotee.        ...         196.197 

DusmaMe.     Vide  Fuqeers,  ...  ...  Itt 

Du8SH3'ra  (prop.    Du»li'hra),  the  chief  Hindoo  festival  in  ike 

Deccan,   answering  to  the  Doorga  pooja  in  Bengal,  IIS 

Dustar  or  Ptiggrce.     Vide  Dress.  Append,  p.  ix.  ...  199 

Dust-bosee,  shake  (lit.  kiss)  hands,  ...  ...  ...  174 

Dusth-bulla  or  Kur-bulla,  q.  V.  ...  ...  ...  107 

Dust-punna,  a  pair  of  tongs  carried  by  faqeers,  ...  •••  12S 

Dustugeer.     Vide  Peer-e  Dtstugeer,  ...  ...  16ff«S68 

Dustugeer-walaj,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Gyr-muhdeet  to  all 

other  teota,  179 

Duster-khwan,  a  table-cloth ;  or  rather  a  floor-cloth,  one  fpread 

on  the  gronnd,  74^79 

■  lord  of  the,  ...  ...  916 

Earths  (the  seven),  ...  ...  ...  „.  96 

Ebodee,  the  ashes  of  the  Ood-dan,  q.  V.  ...  ...  118 

£ed,  feast.  ...  ...  ...  83,177.990 

ka  Muheena,  ...  ...  ...  179 

ool-FitUr  (or  Fitr),thefea!«tofalm8,  179.177 

e-Rumzan,  the  Kumzan  feast,  ...  ...  179,176 

' ,  Zoha  or  Qoorbance,  the  feast  of  sacrifice,  64,176477 

Eedee,    a  verse,    or  something  relating  to  the  eed  (or  feast). 

written    by   schoolmasters    on  coloured  or  illuminated  paper. 
given  to  their  pupils  to  exact  preaenta  from  their  parents, 

32.33,64,161.168474477 
Eedceana,  holiday  presents,  ...  ...  ...  177 

Eed-gah,  or  Numaz-gah.  (Gloss.)  Vide  plate  III,  fig.  2.      89.179.176,177 
Eelachoe,  cardamoms  ;   a  ceremony,  ...  ...  94 

Eemamein,  or  uUum!*,  (lit.  standards,)  ...  ...  115481 

Eemameins,  the  Sheeahs  so  called,  ...  ...  178 

Kemam,  a  priest,  ...  ...  ...  87.115.981 

— —  azum,  (lit.  the  gp'eat  priest)  i.  e*   Haneefa,  q.   t. 

JafTurSadiq,  ...  ...  ...  165.188 

Muhdce.     Vide  Muhdee,  ...  •••  VtlJttIM 

— —  Shalieo,  a  class  of  fuqeers  (or  devotees),  ...  187 

—  Zauiin,  a  saint,  in  whose  name  vows  are  made,  •••  189 

■  ■        Zaday,  or  ulluins,  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  11§ 

Eenam  (lit.  a  gift),  land  given   by   government  as  a  reward  for 

services,  or  as  a  fee,  a  Pension  in  land,  198 

Eeranee,  Persians  who  are  all  Sheeaa,  the  Sheeas  so  called,         ...  8 

Eea.  orEsaa,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

Eexar.    Vide  Dress,  Append,   p.   xiv.        ...  ...  78,976^09 

Ehram,  the  pilgrim's  or  the  sacred  habit.     Gloss.  ...  41 

Enchanters,         ...  ...  ...  ...  999 

Bhaan,  thanks,         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  918 

ElemenU  (the  four),  66,57,904J99J94 

Eoambara,  a  sacred  building  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mohommii     114 
Eiecator,  ...  977 

Piiriae.  apecimeni  of  their  names,        ...          ...               ...  981 

Fanam.  a  silver  coin.    Gloas.               ...       ^      ...            ...  8 

Fanooe-e-kheeal.  or  Chorkhee  Ftnoot,  q.  v.  Vide  plate  I,  fig.  3,  Ml 

Farayqa,  tlie  night  of  diacem  men  t,           188- 
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Fateeha,  prayers  offered  up  over  oblations,  <&«.  made  to  MUDts, 

£c.  QI088.  113,166,167,179,286,288 

— —  Daeera  kee,  the  cemetery  oblation,  ...  282,285 

■  Huzrat  Shah  kay,  or  Mowla  Allee,  ...  ...  183 

Asan,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  179 

■  >  Neeut  kheyr  kee,  prayers  offered  for  the  welfare  of  aoy 

one.    OI08S.  61,63,283 

Kandoree  ka,  ...  ...  ...  „.  164 

Sanuk.    Qloas.  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  1 

GTeearween,  ...  ...  157 

Feernee.    Vide  Cookery.   Append,  p.  xliv.  •..        22 

Fireworks,     Append.  IX,  p.  Ixiii.  ..•  ...  ...  168 

Firmaments  (the  Aeven),         ...  ...  ...  ...  98 

Fitnce,  rice  and  milk  made  of  a  thicker  consistence  than  k'heer,  q.  v.     66 

Fitr,  or  Iftar.    Glosa. 

Fittra,  fast  offerings.    Gloss.  ...  ...  39,172.173 

Flowers  of  various  kinds — for  these,  vide  the  word  in  the  Gloss. 

Food,  lawful  and  nnlawful,  ...  ...  ...  275 

Foorat,  the  river  Euphrates,  ...  ...  ...  107 

Fujur  kee  Numaz,  ...  ...  ...  ...  37,52 

Fuqeer,  alias  Durwaysh,  a  devotee,  ...  174,187,188,196,199 

-^—  Bara-masee,  real  fuqeers,  ...  ...  ...  125 

•  Dus-masee,  the  MohuiTum  fuqeers  so  called,  ...  125 

s,  Mohurram,  ...  ...  ...  123 

e-Rufaee,  or  Goorz-roar,  ...  ...  ...  157 


Furash,  a  sweeper  and  spreader  of  carpets,  ...             ...            255 

Furreed  ood  Deen,  Shukur  Qunj,  a  samt,  ...             ...              186 

Fursh,  carpeting,  mat,  any  thing  spread,  ...             ...                65 

Furz,  God  s  commands.     Gloss.                 ...  ...                 d3«123 

— —  Wajib.    Gloss. 

Kufaeea,             ...              ...                ...  ...               170,284 

Fntthan  (a  victor),  corrupted  into  Pu^^han,  ...              ...                8 

Fyz-e-Billah,  t.  e,  God's  grace  or  bounty  ships,  ...                  41 

Gadecy  bedding,  any  thing  stuffed,  spread  on  the    oaleeohu  to 

sit  or  lie  on,  79 

Gaee-loo/ana,  a  ceremony  so  called,  ...  ...  158,159 

Gaeen-en,  singers,  girls  brought  up  by  the  nobility  and  taught 

dancing  and  singing,  10 

6'aleecha,  a  small  carpet,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Games.    Append.  VII,  p.  Ivii. 

Ganja.    Vide  Glossary.  ...  ..  ...  ,.. 

Ga-rro-ree  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  ftiqeer,         ^    ...       ^  ...  ...  189 

Gaynd,  tagetes  erecta,  Lin.    Indian  or  African  marigold,         •••  258 

Gayroo-Lal,  red  ochre,        ...  127 

Geearween  (lit.  the  eleventh)  Dustugeer's,  a  feast  so  called,        ...        165 
Gend  or  Gaynd,  tagetes  erects,  Lin.  Indian  or  African  marigold,  258 

Gend-guhwara.     Vide  Flowers,  Gloss.  ...  ...  1484.tt 

Genii,  their  origin,  nature,  food,  names,  king,  ^.  ...  215,217 

G'hanfee,  strips  of  different  coloured  doUui  tied  round  the  ankles 

by  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  187 

G'hee,  stale  butter  clarified  by  boiling  and  straining. 
G'hooghoo,  the  owl,         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        255 

G'hoomna,  a  dance  of  the  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  •••  •••  187 

G'hoongchee,  a  small  red  seed  with  a  black  spot,  or  entirely  white, 
forming  two  varieties,  called  red  and  white  goomcnee,  q.  r. 
G'hoonghroo,  ankle  ornaments.    Append,  p.  xzriii,  and  Mus.  £istr.  p.  H* 
G'hoongnee,  wheat  or  Bengal  horse-gram  boiled  whole  in  water 

with  aQgVf  88 


cxx  htdix. 

Pagt. 

G'horaj,  Oit*  hones)  or  K'booUj  G'borty  QM.  looM  homt), 

a  ceremony,  164^188.185 

G'hnggree.    Miu.  Inntr.  Append,  p.  H.  Tide  plate  IV*  fig.  S»  188 

G'hogipree-walax,  a  Moliurruin  faqeer,  ...  •••  189 

G'hurra,  a  large  earthen  pot    GUiiw. 
G'hnrree,  twenty-four  miuutee,  two  and  a  half  making  one  hour,  86«|88,M6 

Gilla,  or  Gulla,  q.  ▼.  money,        ...  167 

Giniplie  oil,  ol.  venam.  orient.,  Lin.,  conntnr  (Indian)  sweet  oil,  16 

GircUky,  or   Gul-tukeea,  a  nmall  round  pillow  placed  nnder  tht 

oheeK  in  bed.  79 

Goffa,  or  Zahir  peer,  a  saint,        ...  •..  ...  ...  889 

&ol,  society ;  whence  Mogol  (Mogul),  ...  ...  •••  6 

^olam,  a  male  slave,  ...  ...  •••  86J80 

Gold  mohur,  or  Ashmfee,  a  gold  coin.    Gloss. 

Gom,  a  flag,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...  161 

Goochee,  a  bundle  of  one  hundred  betel  leaves,  ,..  .••        181 

Gool,  fire-balls  for  the  hooqqa.     Gloss,  p.  xciii. 

Gool-ab,  rose-water.     Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  ••.       880 

Gool-ab-pasli,  a  bottle  from  which  rose-water  is  sprinkled,  ...       79 

Oool-cheenee,    chrysanthemum   Indicum,    Lin.    Indian  duryaan- 

themuro,  vulac  Christmas-flower,  869 

(loolgecan,  Goolgooleean,  or  Goolgoollay,  swollen  rice  mixed  with 

molaxaes  formed  into  balls.    Anpend.  Cook.  p.  xxxvii,    64^187,17P»l84 
GooUee,  coral.     Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss, 
(jooloobund,  any  tiling  worn  in  any  way  about  the  neck,    Drwa 

Append,  p.  z.  187.140494 

Gbomchee,  or    Ghoongchee    kee  jur,  abnis  precatorius,  Lin.  or 

wild  Jamaica  liquorice,  869 

Goor,  jaggery,  raw  sugar,  treacle,  or  molasses,  . .  ...        879 

Goor-akoo,  or  Goodakoo,  the  tobacco  for  the  hooqqa.    QlofS.  199 

Goorgee.     Dress,  Append,  p.  xiv.  ...  ...  ...  117 

Goorz,  a  sort  of  iron  club,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  having  a  knob      

at  tlie  other  covered  with  spikes.     Vide  plate  IV,  Sg,  6.      188J888 
—  mar,  a  class  of  fuqeers,  ...  ...  ...  167»199 

Goruk-dhun^fa,  an  iron  instrument  resembling  a  Chincae  punk 

carried  by  fuqeers.     Vide  plate  IV,  fis.  6,  196 

GtKMiaeeif,  or  Suneeasee,  a  class  of  Hindu  devoteea,  who  go  aboat 

^  almost  naked,  199 

Gosha-nusheen,  in  retirement,  contemplating  the  Deity,  ...         170 

Gosool,  baths,  or  purifications  of  divine  command,  86.49,60tl7O 

— —  bathing  or  washing,  ...  ...  ...  876^19 

Go'e,  presents  given  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  ...  ...  4 

Go/ha,  narrow  gold  or  silver  lace.     Vide  Kinnaree,  ...  197 

/rowH-ool-Azum,  (the  great  contemplative)  or  Diistugear,  q.  ▼.       166*894 
— *-  oos  Sumdanee,  or  Dustngeer,  ...  ...  ...         166 

Guava,  or  Jam,  Umrood,  or  Suffree-am,  paidium  pyrifenim,  Lin.    9IIJ868 
6'udeer,  a  feast  celebrated  bv  Sheealis,  ...  ...  7J79 

(fuhwara,  a  (swinging)  cradle,  ...  •••  ...  19J81 

Gnjra,  or  Somurrun,  bracelets   made  of  coloured  thread,  won 

at  the  Mohurnim,  180^188 

(iujra,  formed  of  flowers.    Vide  Flowers,  Glosa.  ...  ...      99 

/r'ul«*ez-Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  14D 

Gulla,  lit  grain  or  com,  but  here  money,  ...  •••  16V 

(till lay -milna.     Vide  Subm,  Gloss. 

(jul/ukeea,  or  Girday.  a  pillow  for  the  cheek,  ...  ..•  79 

Gun</a,  a  knotted  string  tied  round  the  neck  of  a  ohild.  Ac.  aa  n 

charm, 
— ^—  four  of  any  thing. 
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C^urdonee," A  silver  neck  ring.            •••            ...  ...            •••       27 

Gurm-roumala.    Vide  Mussala. 

Gurok»  a  band  or  troop  (of  fuqeers),            ...  ..         ...       124,189 

8ur,  leader  of  ditto,            ...            ...  ...           124,139,161 

Mussala,  or   Moorda-aho,  persona  whose  ofBoe  it  is  to  wash  the 

bodies  of  the  dead,  278,283,284 

^yr-muhdee.    Vide  Mnhdee,  Qloss.               ...  1,8,9,171,172 

Hafiz,  a  celebrated  poet,  at  whose  shrine  oblations  are  offered,  186 

one  who  knows  the  whole  Qoran  by  heart,  13,14,47,169 

Hajee,  a  pilgrim. 

Ruhmut  oollah,  oblations  offered  at  his  shrine,  ...  186 

Hajee  Ahnmq,  and  Hajee  Bay-wuqoof,  Mohnrmm  fuqeers,  181 

Hajrah  (Hagar.)  43,44 

Haialkhor,  the  lowest  caste  of  people  in  India.    Vide  Hnlalkhor,         149 
Hanee,  a  proper  name,  ...  ..  ...  ...  104 

Har.    Vide  Flowers,  Gloss. 

Haris,  a  proper  name,  ...  i..  •••  ...  106 

Hat'h-burtana,  a  matrimonial  ceremony,  ...  *..  94,97 

Hat'h-kutoray-walay,  a  Mohnrram  fuqeer,  ...  ...  129 

Hazaree,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...  165 

Haztrat,  the  flame  of  a  charm- wick,  ...  ...  254,256,258 

Hazree,  (lit.  breakfast)  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...         183 

Heavens,  the  seven,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        98 

Heemachee,  a  bag  made  of  the  skin  of  a  lamb,  used  by  IViqeers,  196 

Heemael,  or  Buddhee,  q.  V.  ...  ...  ...  ...         126 

Hells,  the  seven,  ...  ...  ...  ...  98 

Hijray,  eunuchs,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  19 

Hijron  ka  Taefo.      Append.  Hi.  ...  ...  ...  29 

Hijree,  or   Hijrah,  the  flight  of  Mohummud ;  hence    his  era 

(16  July,  A.  D.  622),  7,112 

Hindoos  turned  Mohnrmm  fuqeers,  ...  ...  122,148,156 

Hooma,  a  fabulous  bird.    Gloss. 

Hoonnoor-hosein  kav  Fuqeeran,  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  ...  188 

Hooqqa,  the  pipe  ana  apparatus  in  whieh  tobam  is  smoked  in  the 

"^  *^*^  East,  76,137 

Hoor  (e-shudeed,  the  martyrX  •••  •••  •••  ^^ 

Hooroof-e-Tuhjee,  the  Arabic  alphabet,  •••  ...  206 

Horoscope,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12J60 

Hosein,  a  son  of  Alice,  •••  ...  ...  ...  5,98 

Hosein's  martyrdom,  ...  ...  ,.«  •••  ...     99 

Hosein  Abdaul,  or  Baba  Wullee,  a  saint,  ...  ...  186 

Hoosnein,  meaning  Hussun  and  Hosein,  ...  .••        ^  108,144 

Howda,  an  open  ktter  fixed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  in  which 

people  ride,  142,148 

Howz-e-Eowsur,  a  fountain  in  Paradise,  ...  ...  276 

Huddeea,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...  82,84 

(ioran  ke,  ditto,  ...  ...    ^^    88,188 

Huddeearoo,  a  kind  of  rine  used  at  marriages.    Append,  p.  xxvii.  61 

Huddees,  the  traditions  of  Mohnmmud.    Gloss.  ...  218 

■  i-Nubuwee,  the  traditions  of  the  prophet.    Gloss.  89 

■  e-Qoodsee.    Gloss. 

Hnj,  a  pilgrimage.    Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  ...  41 

Mukkayka.    Vide  Mukkay  (Meeea),  ...  ...  41 

Hujooloha,  an  epithalaminm,  ...  ...  ...  ...        90 

Hujr-ool-uswud,  the  black  stone  at  Meoea,  ...  ...  48 

Hukeem,  a  physician,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ••«  ...  182 

Hulal-khor,  outcasts,  to  whom  all  sorts  of  food  are  eoondered  lawful,  149 
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Hnldee,  tarmerio ;  a  ceremony,             ...                  ...  64gV«n 

May nhdee,  a  ceremony,               ...             ...  „.                 tt 

- —  bythna,  Kitting^  in  state,  alias  Munja  bjthnA,  q.  t. 

-          chor,  a  ceremony,             ...               ...             ...  •••             64 

-  saoo,  ditto,              ...                ..k                ...  ...              K 


Hullah,  or  Neerobolee,  neck  ornament.  Append,  p.  xiiii.  78 
Hiillab,  Hurla,  Hulduh,  or  Zungeeliur  teminalia  ohebuls,  WilM. 

chebuHc  myroboUoy  S6 

Hulqa,  or  door,  ear  ornament.    Append,  pw  zzi.               ...  IM 

Hulwa.    Append.    Cook  V,  p.  xliv.          ...             ...              ...  181 

Humbulee,  one  of  the  fonr  principal  Moharomadan  fect»,            ...  160 

Hun(/ee,  a  nmall  eartlien  pot.    GIom. 

Hunnooman,  the  Hindoo  monkey -god,  ...  ...  869.868 

Huntilee,  or  Tuwq.     Ap^KMid.   Orn.   IV,  neck,                            ...  IflB 
Huneefee,  one  of  the  four  principal  Mohommudan  aaeta,                160J7V 
Hurla.     VideHulluh. 

Ilurreebayl  (lit.  a  ^rccn  creeper),  or  Shookrana,  A  ceremony,         ...  68 

Hurrcera.     Cookery,  Append,  p.  ilii.             ...             „.             ...  Sj8l 

HuHKun,  a  son  of  Allee,            ...              ...              ...              ...  88 

HuHHun'a  martyrdom,             ...              ...              ...              ...  88 

Hu«ra,Eve,  88,816,888 

Hazruth-i»hah,  a  name  of  Mowla  Alice,               ...               ...  188 

-  Baba  Fu<jr-ood-I)een,  Gunj  ool  Iiirar,  a  Mint,            ...  186 

Hyat,  life,  xaid  to  be  created  on  the  tenth  day  of  Mohurmm,  88 

Qnliindar,  or  Baba,  or  Hawa-Boodun,  a  »aint.   Vide  Oora,  161 

Uydur  Wullee,  a  iMiint,             ...             ...              ...              ...  188 

Ibices  (Satan),  one  who  de:*pairA  of  God's  mercy,  ...  ...     818 

Ibraheem  (Abraham),  ...  ...  ...  46,88«177 

Tftar,  the  cvenin)(  meal  during;  Lent,  80  called,  ...  m.         188 

Ink  (Indian),  receipts  for  making  it,  ...  ...  ...  180 

Tahaq  (Imuic),  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,176 

Islam,  the  proper  name  of  thu  Mohummudan  religion,  ...  107 

I»m,  a  name,  or  attribute,  ...  ...  ...  801,808 

—  e-Azuin,  the  preat  attribiitt*  <if  the  Deity,  ...  ...  171 

— JMlla1(M\  the  terrihif  uttributei*,  ...  ...  801 

—      -  J umalee,  the  amiable  altributt^s,  ...  ...  801 

Ismaei-l  ([^hmaeel-  ...  ...  ...  45,46,176,177 

Inpund,  the  i>oetl  of  the  M.ivnhdee,  q.  v.  and  Glih%K.  ...  8,^^88 

Israfeol,  the  name  uf  an  arehungfl.     Vide  Jibbreel.     GlcMia. 

Iritugfar.  dfprecation.     Vide  l-ntuyfar,  ...  ...  68 

Jznee,  a  fuqccr  who  actK  as  a  meiMvnger,  ...  ...  188 

Isnee  8hah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  184 

Izraeol,  the  name  of  an  archangel.     Vide  Jibbrcel,  UkMtt. 

Jae-nunia/..  n  place  of  prayer :  rnlgo  Jaueemaz,  ur  MooMulla.GkMt.68,79,174 
•faffur-liin-Tvar,  a  \^To\Hfv  njune.  ...  ...  ...  I08;U7 

if ageer,  land  given  Ity  goviM-nment  ai«  a  reward  for  aervioM,  oraa 

a  fee,  a  pension  in  laud,  87J88 

iTaleo*m«M'ebinid.     Vidi'  Flowers,  GIoim. 
Jam,  any  vu>iiel  for  drinking  out  of,  ...  ...  86$ 

Jama,  l)rcKK.     AppiMul.    Ill,  p.  xi.  ...  78,1S3;I76 

Jamdaneis  a  suit  of  leathern  |Nirtmantoaii,  ...  ...  78 

Jam-khana,  or  Sutninjee,  a  largt)  caruet.  ...  ...  78 

Jan  I  lit.  lift*  or  i«onl).  an  expre^nion  ot  affection,  ...  10 

Jareo,  or  Jnwar,  hoiruH  Mccharatus,  Lin.  or  grteat  uilitt,  ...         88 

Jay  hex,  bridal  |»araphernalia,  ...  •••  ...  7QtM.8f 

Jceb-cb'hiluec,  a  tongue  bcraiwr,  ...  ...  •„  78 
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Jhania,  a  banner  (mudar  ka),  ...  ...  ...  IW 

(Dttstugeer  ka),  ...  ...  ...  ...  166 

Jhar-Skah,  a  Mohnrrum  fuqaer,  ...  ...  ...  135 

Jewels  and  ornaments.    Append.  lY,  p.  xviii. 

Jhola,  a  swing.    Vide  Gohwara. 

Jhol-p'horana,  a  matrimonial  ceremony,  •••  ..,  70^^87 

kay  ghurray,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  71,80 

Jkoo-^ha,  leavings  of  food,  that  which  has  tonched  food   and  is 

thereby  defiled,  189 

Jhunia,  a  flag  (Dnstageer  ka),  ...  ...  ...  166 

■  (Madar  ka),  ...  •••  ...  ...  169 

Jibbreel,  the  angel  Gabriel.     Gloss. 

Jin,  genii,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  215 

Jin-noonee,  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  215 

Joada,  a  proper  name,  ..  ...  ...  ..  103 

Jogeean,  Hindu  devotees,  ...  ...  ...  185,264 

Joobba,  Dress.    Append.  Ill,  p.  xi.  ...  181,195,189 

Joolwa,  a  matrimonial  ceremony,  ...  ...  65.85,89.97 

Jooma^,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  94,95,97,288 

Jootee lea  jora,  a  pair  of  shoes,  ...  ...  ...  78 

Jooz,  a  section,  what  printers  technically  term  a  sheet,         ...  285 

Jora,  a  suit  of  clothes,  ...  ...  ...  ...  94 

Jotee,  a  large  lamp  made  of  paste,  ...  ...  ...  263 

Jubbool  Arfat,  a  mountain  near  Mecca,  ...  ...  47 

Juch-cbee,  a  lying-in* woman,  ...  ...  ...  1 

Juddee,  a  class  of  Mushaekhs,  ...  19B 

Jugglers,  ...  ...  140,145 

Juhad  Fee-subeel-illah,  or  holy  war,  ...  ...  107 

Juhaz  (lit.  a  ship),  or  Bayra,  a  ceremony,  21,64,66,180,181,288 

Jullaleea,  or  Khakeea,  a  class  of  fuqeera,  ...  ...  180,19'i 

Jullalee  Isms,  the  terrible  attributes,  ...  201 

Jullal-ood-Deen's  Koondon,  a  ceremony,  ••        165 

Jumadar,  a  native  ofiEicer,  ...  173 

Jumal  choofftee,  or  Jumal  bal,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  21 

Jummadee-ool-Akhir,  the  sixth  month,  ...  ...  160 

Awul,  the  fiflh  month,  ...  ...  67 

Jummalgo^a,  or  croton  nut,  ...  ...  ...  183 

J ummalee  Isms,  the  amiable  attributes,  ...  ...  201 

Jumma-Oollah,  or  Jumma  Allah,  God's  assembly,  ...  161,194 

Jummaut  khana,  a  meeting  house,  ...  ...  •••  171 

Jummun  Juttee,  the  founder  of  a  seei  of  devotees,  ...  192 

Jumra,  gravel  or  small  stones  thrown  at  pillars  repreaenting  the 

DeviHn  the  valley  of  Mina,  q.  t.  45 

Jun-bh4t,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...    ^        ...  71 

Junnut-ool-buqqeea,  tlie  name  of  the  cemetery  at  Medina  where 

Hnasnn  waa  hnriad.  108 

Juwahir-e-Ehumsa,  a  work  alluded  to,  ...  ...  2084^)6 

Juwar,  great  millet,  holcus  saocharatus,  Lb 184^1 

Kaaba,  the  temple  of  Mecca,            ...            ...             ...             ...  43 

Ka-ch'ha  (or  cholna),  a  cloth  worn  round  the  hips,  passing  between 

the  legs,  and  tnoked  in  behmd,  182 

Kafir,  an  infidel,                       ...               .••              •••              «.•  6 

Kajul,  lamp-black,  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,16979 

Dan,  or  Kujlotee,  a  box  for  holding  Ki^  or  lamp-Uaok,  19 

-—— -Mohnee  ka,  the  philter  lamp*hlaok,                     ...  2i7 
Kakool,  the  tufts  of  hair  left  on  both  sidea  of  the  hand,  Um  naUk 

part  being  shaved  from  the  fordKid  to  tk  neok^  IBl 
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Xakra,  A  Urge  wick,            ...            ...            ...            ...  SO 

Kalik,  the  soot  which  collect*  under  pots,               ...               .•.  U 

ka  tawa,  an  iron  plate  on  which  whaaten  eakas  art  ioaaledy 

or  kalik  eolkelad,  S 

Xaji-chee,  a  ceremony,             ...             ...             ...             .«.  M 

Kan-chliajdana,  bonng  the  ears,            ...            ...            ...  SU9 

Kara,  webera  tetrandra,  Willd.,  or  the  thorny  caray,              ..•  t63 

Karwa  Owleea,  a  saint,            ...            ...            ...              ...  186 

Karwan,  caravan,  ...  ^  ...  10U7B 

Kat-Bawa-Sahib,  the  name  of  a  saint,               ...                •..  180 

Khadeema,  servants  in  charge  of  tombs,  mosques,  Ac.               ...  49 

Khakeean,  or  Jullaleea,  q.  t.           ...         ...         110 

Khak-e-Shoffa.    Vide  Tosbeeh,  Gloss. 

Khalee  maheena,  the  tenth  month,                 ...                 ...  118 

Khan,  a  title  of  tlie  Putthans,  q.  v.                   ...                 ...  88 

Khaijee,  schismatics ;  the  Soonnees  so  called  bj  the  Sheets,  6^7 

Kharwa,  a  kind  of  coarse  red  cotton  doth,      ...                   ..»  78 

Khas-bardur,  a  match-lock  man  in  a  great  man's  retiniMy  148 
Kheelafut,  deputy »hip,  the  dignity  of  khuleeia  (Caliph),            187^88488 
K'heeleean.    Vide  Dhan  key  K'heeleean. 

K'heer,  or  Sheerbirriuj.    Cook.    Append,  p.  xlir.  •„     66488^881 

'—^  kee  hundee,  the  kheer  pot,  a  ceremony,                 ...  160 

K'hichra.     Append,   p.  xixiv.             ...            ...            ...  188 

K'hich-ree.     Append,  p.  xxxiii. 

■  kee  Rusaum,  a  ceremony,            ...              ...            ...  18 

Khidnmtee,  the  sweeper,  an  attendant  of  a  mosqae,                ...  87 
Khilaut,  a  dreM»  a  rube  of  honour,             ...              ...             04^178467 

K'hind-rray  shah,  a  mohurrum  fuqeer,                ...                ...  140 

Khoiya  (com.  Kliaja),  a  man  of  distinction,  %  gentleman. 

«— —  Bnnda  nuwaz,  q.  v.,  the  name  of  a  saint,                   ...  181 

Khiznr,  the  saint  of  waUrs,  ...  81, 66,67481  Jfti 

— ^ —  Buha*ood-deen  Nuqshbund,    the  founder  of   the 

Nuqshbandea  foqeers,  188 

■             Zaday,                 ...                 ...                 ...                 ...  10 

Khoan,  al%rge  tray,            ••.             ...                ...                ...  18 


Khwaiicha,  a  small  tray. 

Khoan-posh,  or  Toraponh,  a  tray 'lid,  ...  ...  78 

Khoan-waday,    (com.   Khanwaday),    lineage,  or  honsehold    of 

fuqeers,  so  called,  180 

KHiodofi-gannt,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  188 

Khogeer,  a  native  saddle,  a  pack-saddle,  ...  ...  188 

— —  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer.  ..,  ...  188 

Khomasee,  a  particular  kind  of  magic  square,  . .  881J8S4 

K'hoolay-ghoray.    Vide  Qhoray,  a  ceremony,  ...  164^188 

Khoolee,  a  proper  name,  ...  ...  ...  110 

Khoolfaee,  a  class  of  Moshaekhs,  •••  •••  ...  188 

Khooslika.    Vide  Rice,  . .  •••  ...  ...  8 

Khooiba,  an  oration  or  sermoB,  ...  ...  11141846^4" 

Kliopra,  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut.    Gloss. 

ch*hilnay  kee  chowkee,  an  instrument  for  rasping  ilia 

kernel  of  the  oocoa-buC  80 

Kliujoor.    Vide  Tnsbeeh,  Gloss. 
Khuleefa  (vulgo  Caliph),  a  deputy  or  successor.    Gkiss.  ...  108 

— ,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  184 

Kliallee.  oil  cakes.    Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  88 

Khan,  the  date  of  the  moon,  ...  ...  ...  118418 

Khui^jeefM,  a  small  tambourine.    Mus.  Instr.    Apptad.  lir.  188 

K'hurraii-wMi,  wooden  pattens,  ...  ...  ...  41 
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Kliorray-pan  ban/na,  a  ceremony,  ...  ..  69 

K'harree,  pipeclay,  ...  ...  „,  ,„  127 

Khuttab,  the  father  of  Oomnr,  ...  ...  ...  6 

Khuteeb,  a  priest,  ...  ..,  ...  87411,178 

Khutna,  dvcumciHion,  ...  ...  „.  ...  80,288 

Khotum ,  the  »eaL  or  ccnclufiion ,  a  term  in  tlie  soienoe  of^ezorciim,    806,207 
e  Qoran,  reading  through  of  the  entire  Qoran,         116^58,285 
Khwaja  Moyeen  ood  Decn  ebishtee,  ,„  ...  160 

Kibla.    VideQibla. 
KimiRffo,  broad  ^iM  or  eilver  lace.    Vide  Gotha,  ...  127 

Kifhtee.  a  kind  ot- tray,  ...  ...  18 

or  kuchkole,  a  cup  or  bowl  (genermllj  of  beggan),  a 

fnqeer'a  waUet,  189,196 

Ellas,  ke,  a  boat,  nhip,  veaeel,  bark.    Vide  Johw,  292 

Kneeling.    Vide  Dozanoo  bythna,  .„  ...  „.  259 

Kodalee,  a  spade,  ...  ...  ...  ,.,  ns 

marna,  to  dig  with  the  spade,  a  ceremony,  ...  118 

Kolsa,akiugcrow,  255 

Kofee(Ciifa),  nameofatown,  ...  ...  ...  102 

KoolHOom,  Hosein'ii  sister,  ..  ...  ...  108,110 

Koolthee,  Madras  horse-gram.  Glycine  tomentoaa,  Lin.    Doliohoa 

biilormk    Rozb.  zxxiz. 
Kooudon,  or  Koonday,  ft  kr^e  eaHhen  pot,  ...  165,182,258 

— Syed  Jullai  ood  Decn's,  a  ceremony,  ,„  166 

Koondul,  or  Pot^ol,  large  Hindoo  earringa,  ..>  ...  185 

Koornish.    Vide  Sulum,  GJo«s,  ...  ...  ...  47 

Koorsee,  the  eighth  heaven,  ...  ...  ...  98 

Koorta.     Vide  Drtw,  Append.  X,  ...  ...  279 

Koossoom,  *afflow?r,  or  baatntd  i^fifRron.  oarthamna  tinotoriiis,LiQ.Qlosa.78 

Kordulln,  or  Kordora,  a  string  tied  round  the  waist,  to  which  a 

„    ,  lun^uLeeiafeatened,  185,192 

Korla,  or  Kora,  <!at-(j'-nine*taiU  (or  rather  of  one  tail),  127 

Kothmeer,  the  cori under  pknt.    Append,  p.  xxix,  xIfiI, 

Kot-wal,  a  Moliiirrum  fnqeer,  ...  ...  124,182 

Kown-ul,  the  two  oiileides  of  the  honae  on  either  side  of 'the  door, 
^  ,         ,^  „    „  •<>  «^*«^-    Vide  Kawfli-wul,  8 

Kowra,  a  large  shell ;  Kowree,  a  small  one,  ...  184,145 

Kowra-kowree,  by  fnqeers  meant  for  money,  ...  126 

Knbab.     Append.   C!ook.  V,  xxxvii.  ...  ...  177 

Knbeer  Pun^hee,  a  saint,  .,.  ...  ..,  ig^ 

Kuch-kole,  or  Kishtee,  a  fuqeer'a  waHet^  ...       ***         189,196 

Kuchoor,  curcuma  zerumbet,  Bozb.,  or  lerombei  ledoaiy.    Vide 

IT  ff  1.      J  Abeer,01oaa. 

Kuffun,  a  shroud,  ...  ...  ^70 

Kalgeer,  a  skimmer  ...  ...  ,  ^  79 143 

Kufnee,orAlfa,afuqeer'sdreaa.    Gloaa ;•'         121^89 

Kiylofee,  orKajul-Dan,q.T.  ...  ...  ...  n 

Kii  eeja,  the  liver,  .,.  ...  ..,  224,258.258 

Koleejee,  the  pluck  ;  vk.  the  heart,  K?er,  lungi,  spleen,  and  Iddnm 

Kul«a.thacr-d.  "^"'"^  ^^"^ 

phurna,  to  repeat  the  ereed,  one  of  the  points  lehiting  to 

pnujtioe.    Gloss.  87 125 

Kulma  e-Shuhadut,  the  martyrdom  ereeda,  ...  189  277*279 

^M!!5'  '      'l89 

e-Towte^,  ...                  ...                  ..                     jgg 

e-Rud^Koofoor ...            igg 

e-ty-ub,  or  ty^b,  189,277,280 
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Kulmay  Bhureeut,  the  five  creedn,  ...  ..,  180 

Kulondur.     Prop.  Quliindur,  q.  v. 

Kulus  kay  milt'li,  or  Jholkay  ^hurray,  a  matrimonul 

ceremony,  ...     7O,71,04^M^ 

— oo<hana,  ditto,  ...  ...  94 

Kurokhwab  (valg.  Kingcob),  silk  interwoven  with  gold  or  tiiver      

flowers,  tlJUA 

Kumeez.    Vide  Qumees. 
Kummul-iihah,  a  Mohurrom  fuqcer,  ...  ..  •••  1S6 

Knmxnurbund.     Dress.  Append,  p.  xii.  118 

Kunch  neean,  kav  n&ch.    Vide  Gloss.  ...  ...  81 

Kunchnee  ka  taeia.     Mus.  Inetr.  Append,  p.  1. 

Kundoree,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  164^188 

i^eebee  Fateema  kee,  ditto.         ...  ...  ...  188 

Fateeha  kee,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  164 

— —  Rujiib  kee,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  164 

Knog^un,  bracelets,  ...  ...  ...  72,78,98,84 

-  kholna,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ,..  98j97 

Kunggay,  a  comb,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Kunvooray,  small  triangular  lumps  made  of  Thoiee.  8j94 

Kuniur,  a  hawker  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  ...  ...  88 

Kunkee,  ground  rice,  or  the  bcraps  that  ify  off  in  pounding  rioe  to 

separate  it  from  Uie  huaka^  S 

Kan/ha,  a  necklace  or  rosary  of  large  beads  made  of  silver,  cryfUl, 

or  the  earth  of  Kurbulla.     GloM.  184^180 

Kanz-ool-Gurraeb,  the  title  uf  a  work,  ...  ...  109 

Kurb-bulla  (err.    Kurbula),   the   name  of  a  place   in  Iraq  whtra 

1 1  ussun  is  buried,  48,107,144 

— *  kay  mydan,  the  plain  where  liosein  waa  elain,  ...  144 

Kurdora.     Vide  Kordulla,  ...  ...  ...  ,..  188 

Kureem  ood  Deen,  obUiions  offered  at  his  shrine,  ...  188 

Kurra  (pi.  Kurray),  a  ring  worn  on  the  wrists,  ankles,  &e.    Ora* 
Ap})end.  p.  XXV  and  xxiz.  U 

Kunahee,  a  flat  vessel  of  iron,  brass,  or  earth,  in  which  food  is 

boiled  or  fritid,  Ifi 

Kurrunj  kay  tail  (01.  dalbergia^  turboreu*,  Willd.),  ...  884 

KusKub,  penance,  a  term  UMt-d  in  the  science  of  exorcian,  ...         80O 

Kussur  kay  g/tur  (lit.  fractional  houHe),  a  term  used  in  forming 

magic  squarfu,  881 

Kusund  ka  ku^ora,  a  cup  mado  of  bell-metal,  ...  ...  888 

Ku/ar,  a  dirk  or  dagger  carried  by  fuqeen«,  ,.,  ...  187,196 

Kuwway  shah,  a  Mohurruni  fuqeer,  ...  ...  189 

KuwJt-wuI.     Vide  Kown-u1,  ...  ...  ...  181 

Lahowl.    Vide  Gloss.  ...  •..  ... 

Lakh',  a  hundred  thousand,  ...  ..• 

Lemonade.     Append,  p.  xiiv. 

Libaa,  a  enit  ol  clothes,  ...  ...  ...  •• 

Life,  when  created,  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Liffufa.     Vide  Luffafa. 

Lodee,   or  Lot,    from  whom  a    description   of    Patthant  havii 

dflMended, 
Looog,  or  Loonme.     Vide^ Dress,  Append,  p.  xiii. 
Lo<a,  or  Tnmbsloo.    Glosa. 

Lowh,  the  tablet  on  which  the  decreet  of  the  Deity  ar«  wriilM, 
Labbay,  a  claaa  of  people  who  sell  beads,  precious  stonoa,  4e.  160 

Luch-cirha,  a,neckiace  worn  tight  round  tne  neck,  Om.    Appand. 

p.  xxiii.  78^89 
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Luch-ka,  or  Mohur-punkhee,  alias  Jahaz,  q.  r.,  plate  IV,  ^f^.  8.         181 
hxiddoo.    Cook,  aweetmeats.    Append,  p.  xlvi.  ...  28 

'  bandhna,  folding  hands,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  22 

Luffafa,  a  t^heet  used  in  shrouding  the  dead,  ...  ...  279 

Lugguri,  a  large  flat  hollow  utensil  in  the  form  of  a  basin,         ...  80> 

Luhud-bhnma  (lit  filling  the  grave),  a  oeremon}*,  ...  287 

Lunggot,  Lnngota,  or  Lungotee,  a  cloth  worn  between  the  legs. 

Dress,  Append,  p.  xiii.  192,197 

Lunggree,  a  large  shallow  pan  used  fur  kneadins  dough,  and  at 

meals  for  servmg  rice,  Ac  80 

Lunggur  (lit.  anchor),  a  string  of  flowera  or  leaves,  a  ceremony,     141,182 

neekalna,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  141 

Lu/kun-niuhbun,  a  silk  twist  for  the  Choon/ee,  ...  72^ 

Lyla,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  •••  ...  ...  127^ 

Lyl-o-nuhar.    Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss. 

Lylut  ool  mobarik,  the  blessed  night,  ...  ...  166^ 

— —  Qudur,  the  night  of  power,  . .  ,..  170,171 

■  Qudur's  shub-baydaree,  a  oeremony,  ...  \&^ 

Maash,  phased  us  max,  black  gram,  ...  ...  .,.  258' 

Mahee  Dunt/ee,  fish  bones,     vide  Tusbeeh,  Qk>S8. 

'  Mooratib,  insignias  denoted  by  the  figure  of  a  fish  and  two 
balls  carried  a^  ensigns  upon  elephantrt  before  kings  and  nobles,        115 
Mahtabee,  cloth  on  which  is  pasted  devices  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

in  gold  or  silver,  153 

ICupon.    Vide  Qloss.  ...  ...  ...  ...  80 

Maleeda,  or  Mulleeda.    Append,  p.  xlr.  ...  ...  163 

Malik  Hyhan  Sahib,  oblations  offered  at  his  ahrine,  •••  186 

Ma]uke«,  one  of  the  four  principal  Mohnmmudan  sectii,  160 

Mandu,  a  kind  of  bread,  ...  ...  ...  ..  20 

Mangnee  (Ut.   asking),  t.  e.  in  marriage,  a  oeremony,  69»6Q,62 

Mauj^oe  pickle.     Append,  p.   xlvi. 

Mapullay  (Moplays),  a  class  of  Mohummndans  wlio  inhabit  the 

Malabar  coast  in  the  PeninsiUa  of  India,  Append,  p.  xiii.       160 
Mareea,  the  jungle  (err.   plain)  of  KurbnlU.  ...  ...  107 

Marij  (lit.   flame  without  smoke,  i-  e.  wind),  genii  jformed  of  it,  215 

Marijin  nnbooa,  t^e  title  oi  a  work,  ...  ...  165 

Marco,  two  antelope  horns  in  oppotita  directions  joined  at 

their  balies  ;  carried  hy  fuqeam,  127,196 

Marriage,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  55 

Martyrs,  twenty  descriptions  of  persons  become  so,  ...  48 

Marwaree,    a  class    of    Hindoos  inhabiting  Miurwar.    A    most 

industrious  race  of  inerdbatitii,  140 

Masha.     Vide  WeighU,  Append.  II. 
Mats  (lit.  the  small-pox),  a  Hindoo  deity- who  is  worshipped  for 

averting  the  small-pox,  185 

Mait  kay  bh^ee,  amaranthus  trittis,  Lin.    a  green,  180,184 

Maweea,  a  proper  name,  ...  ..  ...  99»11I 

Maykh  Shah,  a  Mohurrttm  foqeer,  ...  ...  138 

Mayla  (lit.  a  fair),  an  anemblage  of  fuqeers  so  called,  144,158,189 

Maynhdee,  or  henna  (Gloss.).  ...  ...  68,69^58 

called  Tabo<»t  or  Mnsjid,  ...  68,73,153,157 

night  of,  ...  ..  ...  ...  117 

May  raj,  ascension  (the  Pnmhit'a)  s  ...  ...  164 

Maywa,  viz.    Choorway.  Sugar  and  Phootanay,  ...  123 

Mayway  ka  Tubuo,  the  fairy  fruit-traj.  ...  ...  259,201 

Mayziina,  higher  than  a  ohubootfa^  with  steps  to  mount  by,  52 

Meal s,  M  oos u  1  man .    Vide  knana,  Glosa. 
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Page, 

Measures.    Ap))end.    IF,  p.   vii. 

Meean.  mailer  or  friend,  rd  nddress  expreMiive  of  kindfipKii.       10,185,880 

kee  kurrahee,  a  cereiiionv,  ...  ...  ...  184 

Meeana.    Vide  Palkee,  Glow."  ...  ...  ...  78^91 

Meehree,  a  woman 'r  side  locka,  ...  ...  ...  88 

Heekai'ol,  llio  archangel  Michael.     Vide  Jibbreel,   UIoks. 

Meena-l»azar,  or  Mina  Bazar,  q.  v.  ...  ...  48,45 

Meer,  a  title  by  which  Syeda  are  called,  ...  ...  8 

Meeran  Mohy-ood-Deen,  or  l>u8tugeery  ...  ...  155 

Meerza,  or  Mirza,  a  chief  or  prince,  ...  ...  ...  9 

Meer-zada,  atitle  of  Mootnlniana,  ...  ...  |0 

Meesec,  deiitifriire.     GIom.  ...  ...  30,79,81,88,88 

—  Dan,  a  box  for  holding  Meesee,  ...  ...  79 

Meetha  Polaoo.    Vide  Polaou,  Cook.    Append,   zxzi.  ...  59 

Mica,  or  Ubrnk,  ...  ...  ...  78,118,181 

Mimbur,  a  pulpit,  the  minarets  of  a  niosqne,  ...  h'J^\\4^\n 

Mina  Hazar,  Mina  a  valley  near  Mecca,  ...  ...  48,45 

Miracles  n-lated,  ...  ...  ...  |88 

Miraj.     Vide  Mayr^,  •••  ...  ...  ...  |84 

Miriraha,  or  BadkuRn,  a  fan.  ...  ...  ...  188 

Minhqal,  a  weii;ht.     Append.  II,  Weighta  ...  ...  48 

Miswiik,  a  kind  of  toothbnish.     GIosm.  ...  ...  48,8f 

Mnashiir,  H  variety  of  inagic  squares,  ...  ...  881^887 

Mogol  (Mo-nl).  ...  lA8y0 

a  Mohurram  fuqeer,  ...  -.  ...  184 

Mohnee  ka  kajul,  the  philter.lamp-black,  ...  ...  ^U 

Mohuminndanism,  .••  ...  ...  ...  8F 

Moliur  punkhee,  Btyra.  Kishtee,  or  Jnhaz.  Vide  plate  TV,  fi^.  1,   181 JB^ 
Mohurrum,  the fint  month,  ...  ...  ...  8iB,149,88§ 

festival,  84^88pllMlt 

— faqeers,  ...  ...  ...  ...  18t 

Nuzur-o-Nyaz,  ...  ...  ...  148 

Moobariz  khan,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  188 

Monchec-walay,  or  Moocheemen.    Vide  Gloss.  ...  78 

Mooduwir,  a  circle,  imnlving  reMtition,  ...  ...  808^80f 

Moogra,  jasminnm  anomlatam,  Lin.  the  wary-leaved  jeasamine,  888 

Moojawir,  a  proprietor  or  landlord  of  Ashoor-khanas  (fit.  a  sweeper 

of,  or  one  attached  to  a  moeqne),  110 

Moolhid-nooma,  lit.  resembling  infidels,  ...  ...  188 

Monlla  (impr.  Moolna),  a  doctor  or  learned  man,  58,888^888 

Moonajat,  supplication,  ...  ...  ...  58,65,178,174 

Mooncfun,  shaving,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  18,80;888 

MooDgkayDI^.    Vide  Dal. 

Moonkir  and  Nukeer,  two  angols  who  examine  the  apirita  of  tlio 

departed  in  the  tomb.    Vide  Jibbreel  in  GUmi.  888 

Moooshee.  a  secretary  or  teacher  (the  celestial  Mercury  so  oiUed),  IS 

*-^^^— >  or  registrar,  the  Eternal  (the  Almighty  so  euM),  88 

Moonnqa,  a  species  of  raisiii<«,  ...  ...  ...  174 

Mooraqibba,  conteroplatinj;  the  Deity,   with  the  head  bowed  down 

between  the  kneea. 
Mooratib.     Vide  Mahee,  ...  ...  118 

Moorch'hul,  a  fan  for  driving  awav  flies,  especially  of  peaooek'a 

feathers.     Vide  nlate'lll,  fig.  3,  118,118,148^880 

Moorda  furoonh,  a  caste  whose  bosineas  it  is  to  carry  tke  4edl,  185 

who.  or  (jnssala,  persons  who  wash  the  bodiea  of  the  dead,         8f8 

Moorrvd.  a  disciple  (male  or  femali»)»  ...  ...  187,888 

Moonnoora.  a  kind  s}i    tyoA  \  rice  pressed   flat  and  ralen  raw 

(Shakesp.).  ...  88 
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Moorsliud,  an  instructor  or  spitural  g^ide,            ...             ...  187,196 

Moortooza  Allee^  a  name  of  AUee,  q.  ▼.                ...              ...  167 

Moombba,  a  kind  of  magic  square,            ...                 ...  231,233 

Moosa  (Moses),               ...            ...            ...            ...             ..  88 

Sohng,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  devoteeA,                  ...  194 

Ushurree,  a  nroper  name,              ...              •••             ...  101 

Moosafir  Shah,  a  Monurrum  fuqcer,                  ...                ...  134 

Mooshahidda,  the  contemplation  or  vision  of  future,  absent,  or 

invisible  things. 

Mooshata,  a  female  jester,                  ...              ...                 ...  90 

Mooslim,  a  proper  name,             ...             ...             ...              ...  104 

MoostuRsa,  a  variety  of  magic  square,             ...                  «.  231,237 

MooAubba,  a  variety  of  magic  square,             ...             ...  231,235 

Moosuddus,  a  varietv  of  magic  squaie,              ...              ...  231,235 

MooRul,  a  long  wooden  pestle,                             ...            ...  81,129 

Moosulla,  or  Jae  numaz,  o.  v.                     . .                  ...  52,211 

Mooeulman  dinner-party  ttescribed,                   ...                  ...  73 

cookery.     Append.  V,   p. 


Moosumroum,  a  variety  of  magic  square, 
Moo/koolaj,  balls  of  paste  boiled  ^dumplings), 

i  all  fours. 


231,236 
221 


Moo/^'hee  band'hna,  crawling  on  ^ 

Mootuwullee,  superintendent  or  treasurer  of  a  mosque,  ...  87 

Moozafur.  Cook.  Append,  p.  ixxi.  ...  ...  64 

MoozduluSa,  an  oratory  between  Arafat  and  Minar  near  Mecca,  45 

Moplays,  see  MapuUay,  Ap^jend.  p.   xiii.  ...  ...  160 

Moqbirra,  a  mausoleum,  ...  ,„  ...  282 

Moqueish,  gold  or  silver  thread,  ...  ...  78,82,83 

Motee,  pearls,  rosaries  made  of  them.   Vide  Tusbeeh,  Glosf. 
MouHul,  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,        ...    102 
Mowazun,  a  public  crier  to  summon  to  prayers,  ...  51,87,169 

Mowla  AUee,  a  name  of  AUee,  q.  v.  ...  ...  165,177,288 

Mowlood,  poetry  chaunted  before  the  bier  of  a  deceased  person 

when  carried  out,     ...        281 
Mowluwee  Meer  Askaree,   oblations  offered  at  his  shrine,     ...         186 
Mowzeean  (lit.   noxious  things),  or  vices,  ...  ...  200 

Mozurriq,    gilt  or  Uluminated  paper  on  which  are  pasted  devices 

in  gold  leaf,         ...  83 

Mudareea,  orTubqateea,  aolam  of  fuqeers,  ...  ...  192 

Mudar  ka  Astana.    Vide  Astana,  ...  ...  ...  159 

ch'handa,  alias  Bhunflfera,  ...  ...  64,66,67 

j'hunc^a,  n  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  159 

Mudawuntee,  an  internuncio,  or  a  go-between,  ...  56 

Mudeena  nuqsha,  Medina-picture,  ...  ...  120 

Mudh-e-Hosein,  the  praises  of  Hosein,  ••.  ...  147 

Mudud,  an  intoxicating  beverage.    Gloss.  ...  196,276 

Mugrib,  sunset.    Vide  Numaz,  ...  ...  168 

Muhboob-e-80obhanee,  or  Dustugeer,  ...  ...  155 

Muhdee.     Vide  Glossary,  ...  ...  ...  171,293 

walay,  the  name  by  which  the  Gyr-muhdees  caU  themselves,     172 

Muheena,  doodh  ka,  ...  ...  ...  ...  172 

■  eed  kay,  ...  ...  ...  ...  172 

— —  khalee,  ...  ...  ...  ...  172 

Mujnoon,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  126 

Mu.izoob  (lit.  abstracted),  a  class  of  faqeers,  ...  ...  197 

Mnkkay  ka  huj,  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  ...  ...  87,41 

Mukroo,  any  thing  which  the  Prophet  abstained  from  himself, 

without  enjoining  others  to  do  so,  276 

Mulleeda.     Vide  Maleeda,  ...  ...  ...  163 

MuUunj,',  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  12 
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Mullung  futjeent,  an  onler  of  devotees,                             •••  160^191 

Mutnat  or  l>eath,  created  on  the  tenth  daj  of  Mohurram,  09 

Mun,  or  Maund,  forty  seers  or  eighty  pounds,              ».  181pW 

Munday,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,                ...             ...            ...  IM 

Jlnnde*'!.    Dresit,  Append,  p.   is.                  ...                  ...  78 

Manc^up,  a  canopy,                ...              ...             ...              ...  88 

Handwa,  a  pandaul,  a  temporary  shed  eoDBiriMted  of  bMnhoM 

and  matt,  10 

Mnniway  kay  Beebeean,  a  ceremony,             ...             ...  70,71978 

^-^— ^-— ^— — —  kay  K'hana,  a  ceremony,                ...  71 

Manja,  or  Nayoota,  presents,  a  ceremony.    Uloss.            ...  18^8^88 

by/hna,  sitting  in  state,  a  ceremony,            ...            ...  87,88 

Maiyeera.     Mas.  Instr.   Append,   p.  Wi.                  ...  19,81,88 

Monjan,  tooth-powder.    Gloss.              ...             ...             ...  89 

Moqna,  a  veil,               ...                ...              ...             ...  81^88 

Mnraan-ooi-gyb,  or  Rijal-oo1-gy1s  q.  ▼.  ^             ...             ...  888 

Marseea,  an  ele^y,  dirge,  or  funeral  eulogiom.    Gloss.  118^188 

nowh,  lamcntalionfl,  mourning  ofer  the  dead,  116^144 

Kiiwanee,  repeating  or  singing  the  Murseea,             ...  118 

Marwa,  a  mountain  near  Mecca,              ...            ...            ...  88 

""    ■      origanum  m»jr>rana,  Lin.  sweet  maijoram,            ...  8W 

Murwan,  a  proper  name,             ...            ...            ...            ...  108 

Jf  U)«ah,  or  MuMub,  q.  y.            ...                        ...            ...  89,879 

Musan,  the  place  where  Hindoos  bum  tlieir  dead,               ...  880 

Mushaekh,  holy  men,  divines,               ...              ...  187,188 

Mnshroo,  stuff  of  silic  and  cotton,            ...  ^         ...  87^81 
Mosical  Bands  and  Instruments.    Append.  VI,  p.  lis. 
Muftjid,  a  mosque.    Gloa*s. 

Mosjid  ool  llnram,  the  sacred  or  inv iokble  tempU  t.  r  the  Kidbn,  48 

■     or  Taboot,  or  MaYuhdee,  q.  v.                ...                ...  188 

Mussala  Gurm.     Vide  Chukoleean,  Gloss. 

Thunda.    Ditto,   p.  Izxi. 

ICnssoor,  a  kind  of  pulse,  ervuni  len%  Lin.              ...              ..  888 

Mmcsuh.     Vide  Gloss. 

Jfn/kois  a  small  earthen  pot  or  jar,                ...               ...  81^187 

shah,  a  Mohomim  fuqeer,                 ...                ...  188 

Mutloob,  the  objeet  or  thing  wished,            ...            ...            ...  800 

Muaar-ooi-Horam,  the  hi>ly  monument  near  llccoa,             ...  48 

Muzhubee,  the  Slieeahs  «o  called,            ...            ...                ...  6 

Ifyda.     Vide  Ata,  Gloss. 


Nadulee,  a  kind  of  stone  woni  Mund  the  neck.    Gloss. 

Naet,  or  Nnwaet,  a  sub-sect  among  Moosolmans.    Vide  Nowa^jHny,    O 

J^atluliia  (lit.  shiaing  of  the  naval),  a  diaease,  ...  ...         888 

Nahown,  the  fairv  bath 854^857,858,888^881 

NakhodH  (from  Naoo,  a  vessel,  and  Kboda,  lord  or  master),  a  ih^ 

captain,  188 

Nal-«.nhib(lit.  Mr.  Har>ie-shoc),  an  UIhim,q.  v.    Vide  plate  II, 

fig.  9.  118,118,118,148 

Namiini,  the  marks  Hindoon  make  on  their  foreheads,  ...  888 

Nan,  Wvened  bread     C«N>k.  Ap)ieiid.  p.  xzxv.  •..  885 

Nanuk-iiliHh,  or  Nsnuk  Pun/hec,  a  Monurruni  fuqeer,  18h,lM 

Naijous.  a  bitll  or  col>rll-^llcll.     Vi«le  Note,  ...  ...  51 

Nara,  the  ta|>e  «ir  liund  f«>r  the  trowaer*,  ...  ...  78^81 

Nariellet*,  jnice  (or  toddy)  of  the  oor«ianut  tree 188 

Narxinga,  or  Kurmw,  q.  v.,  a  Hindoo  deity.     Vida  Uiagimm  Ko.  10,  884 
Navciots,   or  Manja.   i  ^.   present'^   carried  in   state,  a  ceremony, 

UUi  18.84J8 
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Keekaby  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,        86,89,07 

ka  seegah,  the  marria^  contract,  ...  ...  ...        86 

Neema,  Dress.  Append,  p.  xii.  ...  78 

Neembolee,  Om.  Append,  p.  xxiii.  ..  ...  ...  78 

Neeat,avow,  ...  ...  ...  ...  53,168,281 

kheyr  kee  Fateeha.    Vide  Fateeha,  ...  61,63,388 

Neeza,  a  lance ;  carried  about  at  the  Mohurrum,  ...  ...         118 

Meknmndun,  a  saint,  venerated,  ...  ...  ,..  186 

Nisbut,  or  Mangnee,  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  62 

Kissab  (lit  alms),  the  repeating  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  a  certain 

number  of  times,  201,206 

Nowbnt,  instruments  of  music  sounding  at  the  gate  of  a  great  man 

at  certain  intervids,  39,65,83 

Now-roz,  new  year's  day,         ...  290,291 

Nufii  (pi.  Kuflen),  a  voluntary  act  of  devotion.    Vide  Gloss.         38,62,170 
Nuhur,  a  fast  so  called,  ...  ...  ...  ...  176 

Nukeer,  name  of  an  angel.    Vide  Moonkir  and  Jibbreel  in  GloM.         28B 

Numaz,  prayer.    Gloss.  ...  ...         49 

-^—  1.    Pigur  kee,  morning  prayer,         ... 87,62 

2.    Zohur  kee,  mid-day  prayer,  ...  ...  38,62 

3.    Usaur  kee,  afternoon  prayer,  ...  ...  38,62 

4.    Mugrib  kee,  sunset  prayer,  ...  ...  38,62 

—  6.    Aysha  kt^,  evening  prayer,  ...  ...  38,68 

e-Ishraq,  at7i  a.  m.  J 

e-Chasht,  at  9  a.  h.  f  partionlar  ibrros  of  pnyer 

.^  e-Tuhcuiood,  afler  12  p.  m.      t      not  of  divine  command,         88 

e-Turraweeh,  afler  8  a.  M»        ) 

e-Junaza,  the  funeral  service,  ...  110 

ffah,  or  Eedgah.    Vide  platelll,  fig-  2 89,178 

kuma.  praying,  one  of  the  points  of  the  Mohommudan  religion,  37 

Numuck  chushee,  a  ceremony,  ...  60,64 

JNuqara.  a  kettle  drum.    Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  Iv.        ...        39,88,181 

Niiqarchee,  a  small  drum,  ...  148 

Nuqday  ka  jora,  or  Ohooreean.  Wrist  ornament^  Append,  p.  zxvii.  69,261 
Nuqeeb-ool-Foqra,  a  Mohnnrum  fiiqeer,  ...        ...        ...  124 

Nuqlee  shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  136 

Nuqol.  ...  146,286 

Nuqshbundeea,  a  class  of  fuqeera  or  devoleea,  ...  ...  196 

Nnqshabundeea,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,.  ...  ...  180 

Kurseea,  a  Hindoo  deity,  ...  -.         ...     185 

Nursoo,  alias  Narsinga,  fourth  Aootar  of  Vishnoo.    Vide  Dtagnun 

No.  10,  ...  824 

Nuth'.    Vide  Nose  Orn.  Append,  p.  xxii.  78,137 

Nuth'-nee,  a  small  ring  worn   in  the  nope,   nsually  by  children. 

Ditto,  p.  xxiii.  183 

Nuwaj-ay-tay,  or  Naet,  q.  v.,  a  eub-teot  among  Moosolmans,  1,8 

Nuwwab  (Nabob),  a  governor  of  a  town  or  distnct,  ...  187,176 

Kuzuro  Nyaz,  vows  and  oblations.    Gloss.  ...  ..  179 

,  the  Mohurrum,  148 

Nyaz.    Mohurrum  kee,  the  Mohurrum  oblations,  ...  ...        148 

Oollah,  offeringK  in  th«  name  of  God,  ...  ...  179,188 

Kussool,  offerings  in  the  Mune  of  the  Prophet,         ...  188,276 

Ohud,  a  mountain  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Medfaia,  wbere  a 

memorable  battle,  in  which  the  Pfopbet  was  engaged,  took  pHee,      168 

Obala  Chawul.    Vide  Biee,  ..«  3 

Ood,  Henzoin  or  Bei^amtn.    Gloss.        ...  66,278 

—  dan,  a  box  for  holding  the  frankincense,  118,166 
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()od  battee,  frankiiirent«c  pastilM  (pnip.  V^wt  kec  butiee,  q.  ▼.),   IM^iTB 

ka  ekka,  a  metallic  recepiacle  tor  pMtilrs,  ...  00 

—  kay  jhar,  a  tree  formed  of  Beiijaniia  poatiiea,  ...         141 

■         KOZ,  a  ceiiHer  to  burn  ood  in,  ...  ...  116 

Oof^l,  or  Peek,  q.v.,  that  which  is  spit  out  after  chewing  beteK-leaf.  IM^MO 

(Ian,  a  itpittoou 00 

Oollah  Uuhum  kay  I'ini/eeajt.    Vide  Ruhum,  a  oeremooy,         ...        179 

Oon<  Shah,  a  Mohurram  fuqeer,  ...  ...        141 

Oors,  obUtionn  or  oirerin^  to  a  saint ;  alno  called  Chnngmn  (lit 

lanm  or  illuminations).  Gloirt.  123,153.1 55, 159, 100, 161,1 73.1 774tt 

e  Tubbur-e-Alum,  a  ceremony.  ...  ...  161 

Bawa  Booiun,  alia*  Hyat  Qulnndur,  a  ceremony,  ...  161 

Bawa  Fuqur-ood-Doen,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  161 

Orhnee.     liress.  Append,  p.  ivi,  ...  ...  ...  18 

OrnamentM.     Append.  IV,  p.  iviii. 

P^dy,  or  Dhao.     Vide  flicc,  Append,  zxxiv.  ...  988 

Poee-iaroa.     Dreiw,  Append,  p.  xiii.  ...  70 

PapKias,  a  Madras  gold  coin  equal  to  three  rupees  and  a  bal(  SS4 

Pak'hur.    Vide  Flowern.  Glo^s.  ...  88 

Palampore  (wirrect.  PuUung-posh),  q.  v.  ...  ,„  79 

Palkee,  or  Palankeen.     Vide  Palkee,  GkMS.  ...  80L9S 

Pan,  betel-leaf,  piper  betel,  Liu. 

dan,  betel-box,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

kee  Beera,  beUl-leaf-parcel.    Gloss.  ...  ...  80,81 

—  k'hurray,  banana,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  80 

oo/hana,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  00 

^^^  8oopeearee,  betel.     Vide  Glow. 

Paooji  minut,or  Paooa  ma3'z,  the  meaiiaring  for  the  wedding  giniMiita,7QU97 

Paoof ee,  a  kind  of  lamp,  ...  ...  ...  ...  187 

Paysh-qubz,  a  particular  kind  of  dagger  carried  by  fuqeeni,  ...  196 

Paytarm,  a  large,  or  Paytaree,  a  small  rattan  box,  ...         79,146 

Peek,  or  Ot)gal,  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  ...        181^880 

— •  dan,  or  Oogal-dan.  q.  v.  . .  ...  ...  80 

Peepul,  6cuii  religioiia,  Lin.  the  poplar  leaved  fig  tree,  ...       118^180 

Peer,  a  spiritual  guide  or  vaint,  ...  ...  ...  187«188 

— *  ]>e<Klar  kay  koon<^n,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  180 

-—  Julal,  oblations  offered  at  hiH  shrine,  ...  ...         186 

e-Dustugeer  kay  Geearween,  ditto,  ...  ...  186 

— —  Millaoo  kay  pintfeean,  ditto,        ...  ...  ...  \3§} 

— ^  Shittab  kay  pinieean,  a  ceremony.  ...  ...  180 

——  Puttaree.  an  agate.     Vide  Tunbeeh,  GIohm. 

Peeran,  or  UUumn,  q.  y.  ...  ...  ...  11$ 

Char,  the  fourteen  saints  from   whom  all  foqeen  hare 

descended,        ...  190 

e-Peer,  the  naint  of  saintu,  i .  e.  Dnitngeer,  q.  v.  ...        156 

Pee/alee  Sherrnee,  cake*  of  raw  sugar,  ...  ...  ,„       188 

Pcshwaz,  or  Tillu<'.k.     Dress.  Append,  p.  xvi.  ...  18,70 

P'hay/a,  a  small  turban.     Dross',  Apiicud.  p.  ix.  ...  ...       195 

P  hMl.     Vide  Flowers.  Gloss. 

— churhana ;  alias  Z«'earut.  or  Tecja,  q.  r.        ...  ...  886 

'  kec  chuddur.     Vide  Flowers,  Qlos> ].*»3  J80;S85 

■  el  ka  tail,  odorif«>rouN  oil.    Gloas.  ...  85 

peenana,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  sn 

ka  Tubuq.  the  (fairy)  flower  tray,  ...  ...         158 

-^-^  Sooiignee,  any  kweet-soented  flower,  eneloeed  in  a  piere  of 

cloth  for  the  bride  to  smell.  ...  78 

Phio^An.iy  (err.  Pouthancc).  parched  I^n^ral  horse-irrra,  ...   84,188 
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Pice,  corrupt,  of  Pysa,  a  coin.     Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  S 

Pinrfcean,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  179,180 

Planets  (the  seven),  ...  ...  ...  ...  11,804 

their  dispotiitions,  ...  ...  ...  ...         13 

Plays  ^Children's).     Append.  VIII,  p.  lix. 

Pogool,  alias  Koon^ul,  large  Hindoo  ear-rings.  Vide  Append,  p.  xxii.    135 

Polaoo.    Moos.  Cook.  Append.  V,  p.  xxix. 

Pool-sirat,  the  bridge  between  Heaven  and  Hell.    Gloss.  ...  174* 

Poonggee.     Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  I.  Vide  plate  V,  180 

Poor,  (lit.  full)  a  ceremony  so  called,  ...  ...  ...         154 

Pooreean,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...  60,63 

— — ,  Cook,  Append,  p,  xxxvi.  ...  ...  ...       63,94 

■  kay  choon/ee,  ...  ...  ...  ...  80 

Poorun,  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        183 

Posht-khar,  an  artificial  hand  with  a  longhandle  for  scratching  the  back,  195 
Pote,  glass  beads.     Orn.     Append,  p.  xxiii.         ...  ...  88 

ka  luch-chha,  a  necklace  of  stnngs  of  black  glass  beads,  ...  87 

Presentii,  made  on  particular  occasions,  ...  ...  ...        25 

Puberty  (male),  ceremonies  observed  at,  ...  ...  36 

(femiile),  ditto.  Vide  Virginity,     ...  ...        36 

Puchar  ka  putta,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Pucheesee,  a  celebrated  game.     Append,  p.  Iviii,  plate  VII,  fig.  2. 
Pudduck.  Orn.  Append,  p.  xxiii.  ...  ...  ...  ...    67 

Pugiee.     Dress,  Append,  p.  ix.     ...  ...  ...  ...      78,275 

Puk'hal,  a  large  le^ither  bag  for  holding  water,  carried  on  bnlloeks,       148 
Pukhawuj.     Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  Iv.  ...  ...  ...     184 

Puleeta,  a  charm,  ...  ...  ...        219,223,231,256 

Pular  ka  p'bool,  butea  frondosa,  koenig.  ...  ...  ...       92 

Pulgoond'hun,  the  plaiting  of  a  girPs  side-locks,  a  ceremony,  ...  27 

Pullung,  a  cot,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

' posh,  (corrupt  Palampore),  a  coverlet,  ...  ...        79 

Punchee,  a  cloth  worn  by  Hindoos  about  the  loins,  ...  185 

Punja-e-Hyduree.     Vide  plate  II,  fig.  10,         ...  ...  ...    115 

Punjaet,  a  pai-t  of  a  chapter  in  the  Qoran,  ...  ...  38 

Punjay,  alias  Ull urns,  q.  T.  ...  ...  ...  ...         115 

Punjayree,  or  caudle.    Vide  Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  2 

Punjutun,  the  five,  viz.  Mohummud,  AUee,Fatima,Hii88un,andHo8ein,5,125 
Pnnk'ha,  a  fan  carried  by  fuqeers,  ...  ...  ...  196 

Purda,  a  curtain,  .  .  ...  ...  ...  79 

Purree- walee,  a  fairy  woman,  ...  ' 258,859 

Purree  kay  Tubuk.  the  fairy  tray.     Vide  Tubnq,         ...  254^7,259 

Purree  Nahown,  the  fairy  bath,  ...  ...  ...         259,261 

Purrud.  borrowed  clothes,  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

PiHlimee.  or  wool.    Sylees  made  of  it,  worn  by  fuqeers,  ...  194 

Pii/ka,  cloth    worn  as  a  kummurbund,  not  so  long,  but  richer. 

Dresa,  Append,  p.  xii.  78,187 

Put  kay  chawul  chunana,  a  ceremony  ...  ...  70^81,97 

Putra,  a  board  on  which  dough  is  kneaded  andmoalded,        ...  79 

l^u^^ara  (err.  Pay  tare),  a  large  rattan  or  bamboo  clotbea  basket,       79,146 
Pu/^ee,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  15,64,66 

the  side  locks  over  the  temples,  ...  ...         77,81 

Pu^'han,  a  tribe,  ...  ...  ...  1,5,8,10,172 

Putwa,  a  braider,  a  maker  of  fringe  and  tape,  ...  ...       128 

Pyal,  or  Chironjee,  q.  v.  ...  ...  179 

Pyruhuii,  Dress,  Append,  p.  xi.  ...  198,279 

Qadirce,  a  subjunction  to  names  of  fuqeers,  ...  ...         199 

Qadireea,  an  order  of  devotees,  ...  ...  ...  ...     191 
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Qndir  wullee  Sahib's  oon,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...        100tl7ft,888 

^,  a  fiiboloas  mountain.    Glow.  ...  ...  ...        8I7aMi 

adya,abodyoftraveIlen,  ...  ...  ...  lOB 

Qvnat,  ^rt  of  the  ruX'/zc^r,  or  creed,  .^  118 

<^aee,ajiidge,  civil,  criminal,  and  eodesiastic,  ...  864^4" 

— «- Loaen  and  Qaiae-e*Bay-I>een,  Moharrum  fnqeera,  ...  1S7 

Qaeam,  the  standing  domUod  in  prajer.    GloM.  ...  ftS 

QiUa,  the  temple  ot  Mecra.  ...  ...  ...      53J87 

Qoofooly  lit  a  lock,  i.  e.  fur  resolving  mysteries,  ...  W^Ml 

ODol-hoo-illah.    Vide  Soora,  ...  ...  ...        1S4 

Qoola  (The  four),  ...  ...  86 

Qoorbauee,  the  saciifioe,  ...  ...  ...  46j644M 

Qoottoob  Sahib,  or  Qoottoob-ood-Deen,  oblations  offered  to  him,    ...     286- 
Qoran,         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7J8- 

kee  Huddeea,  a  ceremony,  ...  82|88488JB8 

Khntum-e.  Vide  Khutum,  ...  ...  116.166JK8- 

Qowl-beera,  the  betel  contract,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...    81  jQ 

&dum-bosee,  or  Zumeen-boitee.    Vide  Sulam,  Gloss.  ...  188 

Qudum-e-Ibraheem,  the  foot-step  of  Abraham,  ...  48 

RusHOol,  Uie  footstep  of  the  mcMsenger,  Mohummud,  ...  116,188 
Muobarik,  the  blessed  footstep,  ...  ...  158 


Ouleea.    Cook.  Append,  p.  ixzviii.            ...  ...             158,184^188 

y  lolum,  the  pen  (of  record),               ...  ...                 ...             88 

(y  [ulundur,  a  class  of  fuqeers  (or  devotees),  ...            ...            187. 

Qomeea.    Dress,  Append,  p.  zi.               ...  ...               198;V8 

BafiKe,  heretics  ;  the  Sheeahs  so  called  by  the  Soonnees,  ...        7 

Baminnnee,  a  variety  of  dancing  girls,                ...                ...  11 

Banda,  or  Abear,  q.  v.,  Glossary. 

Baootoe,  a  kind  ot  tent,            ...            ...                ...           ...  145 

Bajkabeean,  saucers,            ...            ...              ...              ...  80 

Bqrooreean.    Cook.  Append,  zlvi.         ...                   ...            ...  148 

Baeaiut,  penances,  mortifying  the  flef<h,        ...  ...  196J8QD 

Beech' h  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  ^qeer,               ...                  ...  140 

Baetha,  sapindus  eniarginatus,  Vahl.  or  sapindus  detorgeus,  Rub. 

soap  nut,            ...            ...  16J78 

Belatboship.    Vide  Append.  I. 

Balatives,  unlawful  to  many,               ...                ...            ...  86 

Bengna,  crawling  as  a  child,  on  all-fours,            ...                ...  tS 

Biee,  anboiled  or  raw,  Chawol,             ...            ...                ...  8 

-^^boiled.  Khooshka  or  Khat,            ...              ...               ...  ft 

-— -inthehusk,  IVhanor  Faddv 888 

—^parboiled  in  the  hut«k,  Oobala  ohawul,            ...                ...  S 

Biddies.  Ac ...  76 

Bijal-od-gyb,  or  Mardan-ool-gyb,            ...                ...            ...  886 

BofaMe,  a  variety  of  magio  square,  ...  ...  818,881^88 

liaoa,aooin.  Gloss.               ...                ...             ...  ft 

Booh,  or  spirit.            ...            ...        ...         ...  US 

■     a  Siflee  (lower),  alias  Rooh-e-Jaree,  travelling  spirit,          ...  16ft 

■  i  Moqeen,  the  resident  spirit,            ...            ...               ...  16ft 

—6-Oolwee,  the  lofty  spirit,             168 

RookB-o>Yemenee,               ...               ...               ...            ...  4ft 

Bookoo,  the  stooping  posture  in  prayer.    Gloss.               ...  47 JB 

^keetusbeah.    Vide  Gloas.               ...               ...  U» 

Koi%»  aweeteoed  wheaten  cakes  besmeared  wiUi  sundul,  148,148,148 

Rofee,  bread,  properly  unleavened  bread.     Vide  Nan.  Cook.  Appwd  p.  luv. 

"  meethee.    Cook.  Append,  p.  xzivL               ...             ...  66 

■  row-^undar,  wheaten  cakes  with  a  supcrabundaMi  of  ghat 

ill  them,          ...         ...  81 
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Rowzu t-ool  Athar ,  the  title  of  a  work ,  ...  ...  107 

ooBh  Shohuda,  B6ok  (praises)  of  the  Martyrs,  ...         106 

Roza,  a  fast  (Rmnzan  ka).    Gloss.  ...  168,288 

rnk'hna,  fasting,  a  point  of  the  Mohutnmudan  religion, 37,88 

ka  fittra,  fast  offerings,...  ...  ...  ...39 

Rubee-ool-awul,  the  third  month,  ...  ...  162 

oos-sanee,  the  fourth  month,...  ...  123,166 

Rufaee,  an  order  of  devotees,  ...  ...  ...  167,103 

Ruhmnt,  the  night  of  mercy,  ...  ...  ...  166 

Rahum,  or  Ruhum  kay  Pindeean,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...        179 

Ruj ah,  the  seventh  month,  ...  ...  149,164,177 

— ' salar  kay  kundoree,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  164 

Rnkat.     Vide  Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  41,63 

Dogana,  two  rukat  prayers,  ...  ...  43 

Furz,  ...  ...  ...  62 

Soonnut,  ...  ...  ...  62 

Wajib,  or  Wajih-ool-wittur,  q.  V.  Gloss.  ...  62 

Riikhtunee,  a  douceur,  a  vail  or  vale,  a  perquisite,  ...  16 

Rumraee  ool  jumraar,  the  throwing  of  gravel,  a  ceremony,  ...  46 

Rumnay-walay,  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  ...  ...  ...  139 

Rumzan,  the  ninth  month,  ...  ...  ...  ...  149,168 

kee  eed,  or  eed  ool  fitr,  the  feast  of  Lent,  33,39,64,172 

ka  Roza,  or  the  Mohummudan  Lent,  ...  168,288 

Rung-burree  ka  k'hana,  the  dinner  for  the  bridegroom  sent  from 

the  bride's,  78,80 

Rung  k'helna,  the  bespattering  with  colours,  a  ceremony,  ...  93 

Run  ka  i>ola  (lit.  the  war-bier),  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  147 

—  Shurbut,  lit.  the  war-lemonade,  ...  ...  117 

Taboot,  or  Run  ka  i>ola,  q.  v.  ...  ...  147 

Russool-nooma  (lit.  displaying  the  messenger),  a  class  of  faqeers  so 

called,  192 

■ —  shahee,  a  class  of  fuqeers  (or  devotees),        ...  ...  197 

Rutjugga,  nocturnal  vigils,  ...  ...  ...  1,179 

Ruzaee,  a  quilt,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Ryan,  one  of  the  portals  of  heaven,  ...  ...  ...  38 

Ryhan.     Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss. 

Sachuq,  or  Burree,        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  72 

Sachuq,  kay  mutkeean,  earthen  pots  painted,  in  which  the  Barree 

apporatiui  are  conveyed,  73 

Sahib,  an  address  expressive  of  affection  or  respect  subjoined  to  names,  10 

Sahiban,  the  Ullums  (q.  v.)  so  called,  ...  116 

Sahib-e-Nissib,  one  who  has  eighty  rupees  in  his  possession  for  a 

year,  39,176,199 

Saints,  Moosulman,  ...  ...  ...  ...  294 

Salar  Musuood,  or  6razee,  or  Rnjub  Salar,  q.  v.  ...  66,164 

Sal-giruh,  or  geera,  the  birth-day -anniversary,  ...  26,288 

Salik  (lit.  a  traveller  or  pilgrim),  a  class  of  devotees,  ...  197 

Salna  (pi.  Salnay),  or  Ssdun,  curries.      Vide  Cookeiy,  Append. 

p.  zxzviii.  and  zli.  106 

Salun  kay  kutorav,  currv  cups,  ...  ...  .„  80 

Salutation  (verbal)  and  its  reply,  ...  ...  ...  189 

among  faqeers,  ...  ...  189 

to  fuqeers,  ...  ...  ...  ...  190 

Sang,  a  spear  or  javelin  formed  wholly  of  iron,  carried  by  faqeers,  139,196 

burdar,  spearsmen,  ...  ...  ,,.  139 

Sanuk  fateeha.    Vide  Fateeha. 

Saoo-huldee,  a  ceremony.  Vide  Haldee.  ...  ...  66 
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San  (Sarah),  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  88 

Saree,   DreM.  Append,  d.  zyi.  ...  ...  ...        1&88 

Sarung.  or  Sarun«;ee.    Mob.  Iiistr.  Append,  p.  11.    Vide  pUte  V.  194 

Satan,  nis  names,  deputies,  wife,  and  nine  fionii,  ...  818 

Sayhra.     Vide  Flowerd.  Gloss.  ...  28,78,82,86^167 

Sayjbund,  silk  cords,  with  gold  or  silver  tavsels,  for  faiiteiiing  iha 

bedding  or  inattres8  to  the  bedstead  79 

Sayla,  muslin,  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

Sayud'hee,  the  juice  or  toddy  of  the  date  tree,  ...  ...  198 

Sayweea/i,  vermicelli,   which  the  natives  usually  prepare  between 

the  handK  instead  of  using  a  presa,  79,172,174 

— — ^—  ka  tukhta,  a  board  for  making  say weean  on,  •••  79 

Seeanaj*  (lit.  cunning  artful),  conjurors,  ...  222,224,888,858 

Seekaykaee,  minios<i  abstergens,  Koxb.  ...  ..  16,278 

Seekh  ro^ee.    Vide  Note  p.  ...  ...  ...  177 

Seekundur  (Alexander  the  Great),  vows  made  to  him,        ...        185,188 
Seen,  or  Thalec,  a  brass  diijh,  ...  ...  ..  98 

Seena-bund  (lit.  breastband),  used  in  shrouding  the  dead,  879 

Seena-zunuee,  lit.  breast* beaters,  ...  ...  ...  114 

Seepahee  (Sepoy),  a  native  soldier,  ...  ...  61,87,158 

Seetar.     Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  1,  Vide  plate  V.  ...         135,194 

Seetaray,  stars,  pluni'ts  (the  seven),  ...  ...  11,808 

Shaban,  the  eighth  month,  also  a  feast  so  called,      33,04,149,166,288,298 
Shadee  (lit.  rejoicings),  marriiige,  ...  ...  86,96,888 

Shafaee,  one  of  the  four  principal  Mohummudan  sects,  ...  169 

Shah  (lit.  a  king),  a  title  given  to  fuqeers,  ...  ...  189,189 

Ahmud  Abd-ool  huq,  ...  ...  ...  188 

—  Ruddee-ood-Deen,  or  Zindu  Shah  .Mudar,  ...  158 
"^^  Dawul  kay  rooteeaw,  a  ceremony,  184 
*^-  Shurf  Boo  Allee  qulundur.  a  ceremony,  ...  188 
— -  ood  Deen,  yeheea  Moonayree,                            ...                188 

—  Abd-oollah  Shootar-e-uak,  ...  ...  ...  191 

Mudar.    Vide  Zindu  Shah  Mudar,  ...  188^158 

's    churagan,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  158 

's  fnqeers,  ...  ...  ...  158 

"— »  Shums  ood  Deen  Dariai,  oblations  offered  to  him,  ...  185 

-^^  nizzam  ood  Deen  owleea.  oblations  otlered  to  him,  ...  188 

~— ^  I>ola,  a  saint,  at  whose  shrine  oblations  are  offered,  188 

—  Arzanee,  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  188 

—  Lohaunee,  ditto.  ...  ...  ...  188 

—  Selim  Chishtce,  ditto.  ...  ...  ...  188 

nusheen.  or  Dad  Muhal,  (lit.  royal  seat).  Vide  platel,fig.2,  113,iaO 

Shameeana,  a  canopy,  ...  ...  ...         ...  68,148 

Shaving,  propitious  davs  for,  ...  ...  ...  875 

Shceah,  partiNans  or  fullowers  of  Allee,  and  op{)oite<l   to  the  Soon- 

nees,  (q.  v.  (Jli>H!«.)  1,C,47,1 14, 1 55, U;o,ltiL).  173, 178,1 79,183491  J84 
Sheen,  a  cover  for  pots,  ...  ...  ...  „.         80 

Sheerbirrinj,  ur  K  Invr,     Vide  Cook.  Append,  j).  zliv.  ...  154 

Sheernee,  swirts.      Vide  CiKik,  Append,  p.  xliii.  ...  818 

Shee^h  ka}'  bxHiin.  a  reromonv.         ...  ...  ...  71 

Sluikh ...  l,5A9 

■  farcMwpioe,  Sheikhs  destvndeil  from  <)omur.  ...  8 

■  Siddef«n»f,  Shi'ikhs  di'sii-ndini  from  Aboo  Hukr  Siddccq,  8 

■  OitraysiitH*.  .Mohuminnd  and  all  his  compauiona  and  detomdaiitl  j8 

Mohuiumud  Aii  llaxiu  (iilUnce,  a  saint,  ...  189 

Suddou,    a  Moohulman    who  became  a  demon.     Vide 

Diagram,  No.  10,  ...  884 

■  Suddoo  kee  kurace,  a  ceremony,  ...  •••  185 

■  Fiirreed,  oblations  offered  at  his  Dnrgah.  ...  188 
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Sheikh  Buha  ood  Deen  Zakaria,  oblations  offered  at  his  shrine,  186 

Shijra  (prop.   Shujra,  q.  v.)  a  list  of  saints  or  holy  predecessors 

given  by  moorshuds  to  their  disciples,  188,199 

Shikra,  a  hawk,  ...  ...  ...  ...  276 

8hola  (vulgo  Sola),  or  Bhend.   Gloss.  ...  ••  •••  83 

Shookoor,  thanks,         ...  ...  ...  216 

e-yildooz,  a  planet  so  called,  ...  ...  ...  266 

Shookrana  (prop.  Shukur-ano),  a  ceremony,    '     ...         ...        69,60,61,62 

Shookree,  or  Sheernee,  q.  v. 

Shookreea,  thanksgiving,  ..  .«..  ...  83,173,188 

Shoomur-zil-Jowslmn,  a  proper  name,  ...  ...  110 

Shootaree,  a  subj unction  to  names  of  fuqeers,  ...  199 

Shootarea,  an  order  of  devotees,  ...  ••.  ...  191 

Showbala,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  ...  136 

Shub-baydaree,  watching  all  night,  and  repeating  Murseea,  &c.  116 

Shub-e-Burat,  a  feast, ...  33,166,177,288 

bhub-gusht,  lit.  the  nocturnal  perambulation  (matrimonial),  30,70,82,83,97 

(Mohurrum),  119,143 

Shudday,  or  Ullums,  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  ...  116 

Shu^ul,  occupation,  employment,  a  technical  term  in  the  science 

of  exorcism,  200 

Shuhab,  gafflower.     Vide  Koos^oom,  ...  ...  68 

Shuhadut  ka  roz,  lit.  the  day  of  martyrdom,  a  ceremony,  144,147 

Shuheed,  martyrs,  twenty  grades,  ...  •••  ...  48 

Shuhnrbano,  the  wife  of  UoKein,  ...  ...  ...  110 

Shuhur-gusht,  city  perambulation,  ...  ...  ...  83 

Shujra  (vulgo  Shijra,  q.  v.),  ...  ...  188,199 

Shukur-bhat,  lit.  sugar  and  rice,  . .  . .  59 

khoree  (lit.  eating  sugar),  or  Shookrana,  a  ceremony,  62 

Shuina,  a  brass  lamp,  also  one  carried  by  devotees,  ...  80,195 

Shumbalee,  the  vitex  trifolia,  Lin.,  three-leaved,  or  vitex  negundo, 

Lin.,  five-leaved  chaste  tree,         • :     16 
Shumla,  the  worked  or  embroidered  end  of  a  tnrban  or  knmmur- 

bund  lef^  flying  loose,  118,275 

Shurab,  wine,  ...  ...  ..  196,221,276 

Shurabee,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  ...  ...  137 

Shurbut,  (eau  sucre),  sugar  and  water.  Gloss,  and  Cook.  Append,  p.  xlv. 

khoree  (lit.  drinking  lemonade),  or  Shookrana,  a  ceremony,  62,63 

Run   ka  (war-lemonade),  ...  ...  117 

Shurra,  a  proper  name,  ...  ...  ...  105 

the  precepts  of  Mohummnd,  ...  18,153,190 

Shurra-e-kurkhee,  the  title  of  a  work,  ...  ,,.  51 

Shurraee,     Dress,  Append,  p.  xvi.  ...  ...  132 

Shurreef,  (lit.  noble,  eminent),  an  affix  to  names,  ...  -  9 

Shutrunjee,  or  Jamkhana,  a  large  carpet,  ...  ...  79,114 

Shuwal,  the  tenth  month,  ...  ...  ...  39,149,172 

Shytan,  or  Satan,  ...  ...  ...  216.216 

his  four  Khuleefay,  or  deputies,  ...  ...  216 

Sibbel  (lit.  gratis),  water  offered  at  any  time  gratis,  to  any  person,    .. .. 

dispensed  "  in  the  name  of  God,**  ...  145,276 

Siddee  (prop.  Syedee),  an  African,  or  .Ethiopian,  ...  .    .128 

Sift-e-Eeman,  articles  of  belief,  ...  •••  ...  86 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  ...  ... 67,251 

Sijdah,  prostration  in  prayer.  Gloss.  ...  ...  47,171,261 

tyhut.    Vide  Gloss.  ...  ...  47 

Sil,  a  stone  on  which  spices,  &c.,  are  groond,  resembling  aa  oil-man*s 

grind ing-stone  and  muUer,  but  their  surfaces  are  rough,  821 

Silsilla,  the  descent  of  a  family,  pedi^ee,  ....     '       160kli87,ld5,199 

Singar-dan,  a  toilet  bag,  for    containing  a  looking-glaaa,  oomb, 

tongue-toraper,  meesee,  soorma,  &c.,  72,79 
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SkieH  (The  Heven),                ...                ...                           ...  16 

Sneezing,            ...            ...               ...                ...             ...  SM 

Soha^,  such  omamenU  m  are  worn  by  married  women  while  their 

husbands  are  alive.    Vide  Sohagin.  97 

Sohageea,  a  clajtH  of  fuqeer*,               ...                ...                ...  IM 

Sohagin,  a  married  woman,  Gloss.                   71»7S;81 

Sohai^poora.  Vide  Gloss.                ...            ...                 ...  71,78 

Sohakean,  thin  wheaten  cakes,            ...             ...                ...  71 

Soh urwnrdee  ( fiiqeer^),  an  order  of  devoteea,            ...             ...  101 

Soina,  or  Dawut,  the  Micnoe  of  exorcism,            ...             ...  fM 

KolaHee,  a  variety  of  magic-Hqaare,        ...  ...  21S391|SI8 

Soluymanee,  the  onyx  stone.    Vide  Tusbeeh,  Glota. 

Sonta,  or  Asa,  a  club  carried  by  devotees,                  ...  194^1M 

Sontana.  Gloss.            ...            ...             ...            ...               ...  IS 

Soobah-dar,  a  native  officer  (lit.  a  holder  of  provincet),            ...  17S 

Soofees,  mystics  of  the  East,                ...                ...                ...  IM 

Sooiee.   Vide  A^a,  Gloss. 

SooK  ha,  dry  tobacco  eaten  with  betel  leaf,              180 

Sook'hmook'h,  dried  coffee,  ...  ...  64;L46»14S 

Sooltan  Surwur,  oblations  offered  to  this  saint,             ...  186,804 

Soombool  (arsenic),  food  of  devotees,        ...            ...             ...  198 

Soomaran,  or  Giyra,  bracelets  made  of  coloured  thread,  worn  at 

the  Mohurriim  ;  and  of  flowers  worn  on  other  occasiona,  188,108 
Soonnee,  orthodox  Mohummudans,  Vide  Gloaa. 1,6,114,166,170,171,178,884 

Soonnat,  the  traditions  of  Mohummud,  Glo«a.                ...  88J878 

Jummaut,  the  Soonnees  so  called,            ...            ...  6,48 

Mownkkeeda.    Vide  Rukat,  GIom. 

—  —  Gyr  mowukkeda.    Ditto.             ...            ...            ...  88 

-Rakat,  q.  V.  in  GlosR.            ...                ...                ...  64 


Koontan,  circumcision,  ...  ...  .••  80 

Soop,  a  winnowing  basket,  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

.Sooparee  (prop.  Soopeearee),  betel  or  areoa  nut.  Vide  Pan-iooparee, 

Gloss 188 

Sooplee,  a  kind  of  basket  for  winnowing  com  with.  Vide  Scop,  188 

Soora-e-Alhnmd,  or  Soora-e-Fateeha,  the   Itt  chapter  of  the 

Qoran,        ...  88J8J80 

Alum,  or  UUam-turkyf  or  Feel,  the  106th  ditto.     ...         160J8O 

buqr,  or  A.  L.  M..  the  2d  ditto 88 

Char  Qool,  the  lODth,  112th,  113th,  llUh  ditto,         ...  86 

Chayhul  Quaf.  the  40th  ditto,  880 

Eas^n.  the  36th  ditto 38,868,866,877 

Eeiaja,  or  XuMur,  the  110th  ditto,        ...  61 

Fateeha.  or  Alhumd.  the  Ui  ditto.  ...  ...  88 

Fi^l,  or  Ullum-e-turkyf,  the  106th  ditto,  ...  160.880 

^^*    -  Innafut-huna,  or  Iniia,  the  48Ui   ditto,  ...  868 

Iqra,  or  Ulluq.  the  96th  ditto.  ...  ...  88 

Qooi  hoo  Allah,  the  1 12th  ditto,  ...  184J8QJ81 

Mozinmnil.  the  73d  ditto.  ...  ...  ...  868 

Ruhman,  the  65th  ditto,  ...  ...  ...  88 

Tubut.  the  111th  ditto,  ...  ...  880 

Ullnm  turkyf.  or  Feel,  the  lOoth  ditto.  ...  160JiO 

■       Ulluq,  or  Iqra,  the  96th  ditto.  ...  88 

Soorma,   an    application    for    the    eye  to  brighten  rition. 

Vide  Gloie.  7e,08J78l88O 

■  dan,  a  box  for  holding  Soorma.  ...  ...  70 

Soorwai  (prop.  Shilwar),  Drens,  Append,  p.  zvi.  ...  ...        90 

Sooiee  Eoar,  trowsers  made  of  a  particular  kind  of  cloth,        . .  881 

Sootreean,  or  Chukoleean,  q.  v.  ...  ...  67,189 

Sorahee,  gugglet,  or  goglet  \prop.  goblet),  ...  80 
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Sowaree  UUums.  Vide  Ullum,  ...  ...  ...  115 

Snbsa,  ocimum  basilicum,  Lin.  the  baailic  baiil,        ...  142,258^^ 

Subzee,  an  intoxicating  liauor.  6I08D.  .  ...  •••  81 

Sndduf,  mother  of  pearl.  Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss. 

Sadqa,  propitiatory  offeringH.  QIom.  ...  ...  41,172^2 

Sudquee,  or  Sudqee  jana,  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare,  &o. 

of  another,  ...  184 

Suffa,  a  mountain  near  Mecca,  ...  ...  48 

Sdtfeid  Goomchee  kee  jur.  Vide  Goomchee,  ...  ...       255 

Suffar,  the  2d  month,  ...  ...  ...  148,148 

Sofoora  (Mones*  wife),  Zipporah,  ...  ...  88 

Suhuuk,  or  Sanuk-Fateeha.  Gloss.  ..  •••  ...  1 

-  k'hanay  walay,  partakers  of  the  lady's  dish,  ...  71 

Suhur,  or  Sohurgahee,  dawn    of  day-breaklast  dnrinff  Lent, 

so  called,  39,168 

Suhur-gusht,  or  dawn-of-day-perambulation,  ...  ...         88 

Solaee,  a  tent  probe,  needle,  or  piece  of  wire,  used  for  applying 

Soorma  to  tiie  eyes,        79 

Snlam  (The),  viz.    Ussulam-oon^ally  hoom  Ruhmat-oolahe.  i.  e. 

The  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be  with  you  all !  53,170 

or  saluting.  Vide  Gloss. 

1.  Sulam,  ...  ...  ..  ...  64,188 

2.  Buudugee,  .  .  ...  ...  77 

—  — -  3.  Koorniiih,  ...  ...  ...  ...  .„       47 

4.  Tusleem,  or  Tusleemat,  ...  ...  ...  47,77 

5.  QudumboRce,  or  Zumeenbosee,  ...  ...  77 

—  6.  Sash^ung  (prop.  Ushtang.) 
— —  7.  Gullaymilna,  or  embracing. 

Female,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  77 

among  Fuqeers,  ...  ...  ...  ...  190 

Sulams,  the  seven,  ...  ...  ...  150 

Sulamee,  a  present  given  on  particular  occiiioiia  to  pertons  making 

a  sulam,  64^91 

Samdeean,  or  near  relatives,  viz,  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  law,       6838 
Sum un nee  (alias  Shah  Shurf  boo  Allee  qulnndor),  ...  183 

Suna.  Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  53 

Sundlasa,  a  flat  circular  stone  on  which  sandal-wood  is  ground  down,    79 
Sundooq  (lit.  chest  or  trunk),  a  coffin,  .  ...  ...  7v,280 

Sundooqcha,  a  box,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         79 

Sundul,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  153,155,159,160,177 

an  embrocation  of  sandal-wood.  Vide  Gloss.  ...       174,224 

— - —  hath,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...  88 

'  ka  k'hor,  or  sandal-wood  core,  ...^        ...  ...  79 

Sunk'h,  a  conch  shell.  Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  lir.  Vide  plate  VI.        139 
Sunneeasee,  Hindoo  devotees,  ...  ••.  ...  228,254 

Sunud,  a  grant  (of  land,  <&c.)  ...  ...  ...  199,208 

Surburans,  stewards  at  an  entertainment,  ...  ...  74 

Sur-e-bay-tun,  tun-e-bay-snr.     Mohurrum  fuqeers,  ...  186 

Sur-o-tun,  a  festival,  ...  ...  ...  ...  148 

Sur-guroh,  a  leader  of  a  troop  of  fuqeers,  ...  ...  124,100 

Surpayitch.  Gloss. 

Surposh,  dish  covers,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Surreeool  Eejabut,  a  speedy  answer,  ...  ...  206,207 

Sursoity  a  variety  of  mustard  seed,  ...  ...  ...  120 

Surode.  Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  Ivi.  ...  •••  ...  66 

Surwa  Unjnn.  Vide  Unjun,  ...  ...  ...  254^256 

Suthoora  (prop.  Snt'hwara),  q.  v.  ...  ...  .„  % 

Snttra  (lit.  mark  of  defence).  ...  ...  «..  ...         Si 

Sutwara.  Vide  Gloss.  ...  ...  .....  8 
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Sutwau  (lit.  the  7th  mouth),  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  1 

Syed,  one  of  the  four  Mohummudan  tribea,  ...  IJ&Altt 

AM-ool-qadir,  a  ^aint,  ...  ...  ...  186 

Ahd-o<il  Qadir  Jillaiieeor  Peer-e-Diwtuifeer,  ...  U6,I91 

Ahinud  Kiib«er,  the  lounder  of  the  Uufaee  clans  of  foqeen,   157,198 

Alleewee,  the  de«cenduutii  of  Allee,  by  his  other  wivea,  not 

by  Kali  ma,  ...  ...  6 

Huxsunee  and  lloscinec,  the  deboendanta  of  AUee,  by  Fatima,  8 

^—  JuUiil-udd  Decn,  iitikhuree,  ...  ...  ...  194 

— — Jullul-ood  l)cen*R  K(K)ndun,  ...  ...  16^189 

Sliuh  Zouhuur,  a  »uint  venerated,  ...  ...  189 

~ —  Zeiii-uol-Abaydet'ii,  a  Kaiiit  venerated,  ...  ...  189 

uol-taum,  the  prince  of  fo(Ml,  ...  ...  ...  184 

Syliibchee,  or  (Jhillumchee,  a  wash-hand  basin,        80 

Sylee,  or  Antee,  q.  v 188,197 

— —  wala  (vulgo  Suhaylec  wala),  ...  ...  ...  188 

Taboot(orTazjea  i,  bier  or  coffn.  Vide  plate  I,  fig.  1.  47,113,119,153,169,181 
'    ^       Bun^reean-ka,  ditto  formed  of  glass  bangles,  ...  ISO 

Moni-ka,  ditto  of  wax,  ...  ...  ...  190 

Uiin-ka.  Vid«  Itun,  ...  ...  ...  147 

or  Mavnhdee,  ...  ...  ...  68,153,157 

Tafta,  a  kind  of  silk  cloth.  Taffeta,  ...  ...  89,115 

Tahbund,  or  Loong^ee.  Dress,  Append,  p.  ziit.  ...  195,197 

Tail  Churhuna,  a   (reicniony,  ...  ...  70,8l,97 

Tail  ghurray,  oil  {HttH,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  10y\Jb\^ 

Taj,  dreits,  Append,  p.  ix,  ...  ..  1(^9.198 

TaJib,  an  inquiier  ur  wisher,  ...  ...  200,900,813,988 

Tambukh'*,  a  hir>;f  spoon  to  serve  out  rice  with,  ...  80 

Taree,  Jie  juice  (or  toddy)  ot  the  Palmyra  tree,  ...  198 

Tasa-Murfa.  Mu:}.  IiiHtr.  Append,  p.  Iv. 

Tasay,  small  drums  played  upon  by  children,  ..•  187 

Tash,  cloth  interwoven  with  ^old  or  silver  thread,  ..  87,115 

7m^/oo  (corrup.  of  Tuttoo),  an  interior  Species  of  Indian  horse,  188 

Taweez,  a  flat  square  monument,  ...  ...  881,884 

an  auiuUt.    Vide  Orn.  Append,  p.  xzr,    222,228,231,838,839,858 

for  the  cure  of  incontinency  of  urine.  •••  846 

■  the  wardiiu:  ofl*  of  demons,  fairies,  enchanten,  Ac.  848 
Naftulana,  q.  V.              ...  ...               ...  .\  848 

the  itch,            ...            ...  ...            . .  ...  847 

— —  the  piles,              ...              ...  ...  ...  847 

-'           the  small-pox,            •#•  ...              ...  ...  847 

— --  all  puiposeti,             ...  ...                ...  848 

•^^-     a  haunted  house,             ...  •••              ...  ...  848 

■  carting  out  devils,  &c.  •••  ...  ...  848 

scrofula,  ...  ...  ...  ...  888 

Tayra.  Tiiy zee,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  189^148 

Tayzi'e,  date  of  the  moon,  only  in  the  month  Snffur  Ro  called,  148 

Tazeea  >or  Tuboot',  q.  ▼.  the  representation  of  the  tomb  of  Hutsui 

and  Hnsein,  U4,Ui,lS> 

khnnn,  thi*  house  of  mourning,  or  Ashoor-khana,  q.  t.  118 

Teeja  or  Zeearut,  vii*itin^'  the  ^''Ave,                ...             ...  888 

-^-                  of  tlio  rilums,                 ...             ...             ...  147 

TWka,  -pi it  ma<1e  on  the  foii'hi*ad  with  lamp  blark,                ...  188 

Teen,  I  lit.  eartli,  dust,  or  clay,)  Adam  created  from  it,             ...  818 

Te«u  eearee,  the  ShiH-ahs  no  called,                ...                ...               ...  8 

Thal.bv,  a  small  metallic  dish,  a  salver,  a  platter,                  ...  80 

Tlwtkree,  a  piece  of  a  broken  earthen  poL     Vidt  Append,  p.  ItL  U.  Mi 
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Thoollee,  Cook.    Append,  p.  xxxii.  ...  ...  ...  2,94 

rhunda-kurta  (lit.  to  cool),  but  here  meaning  laying  the  olloms, 

&c,  away  144 

-mussala.    Vide  Mupsala,  Gloss. 

Thop-^ee,  a  musical  instru men t,  ...  ...  ...  62 

Til,  Sesamum  orientale,  Lin.  Gingilie  oil  seed,  ...  149,261 

Til  kay  tyal,  gingilie  or  country  sweet  oil,  ...  ...  164 

Tilluck  or  Pet<hwaz,  q.  v. 

T'ippoo  Pad-Shah,  oblations  offered  at  his  shrine,  ...  186 

Tola,  (a  Sicca  rupee  weight),  equal  to  three  drams.     Append,  p.  v.    25,40 
TombH,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  284 

Tooronee  (or  Turkish).     The  Soonnees  so  called,  ...  6 

Toorra,  a  boquet.    Vide  Flowers,  Gloss.  ...  ...  189 

Toortooree,  Mus.  Iiistr.  Append,  p.  liv.  ...  ...  62 

Toowur  kee  Dal,  Citysuif  cajan,  Lin.  or  pigeon  pea,  ...  74 

2\)pee,  Dress.  Append,  p.  ix.  ...  ...  ...  18,197 

Torra,  Orn.  Append,  p.  xxvi,  xxviii.  ...  ...  7^182 

Tora,  a  number  of  trays,   containing  various  dishes  of  food,  pre- 
sented to  others  by  great  men,  or  the  dishes  set  before  ffuests 

at  meals,  74 

posh,  a  covering  for  dishes,  ...  ...  ...  79 

Tortha,  a  vow  or  oblation,  ...  ...  ...  ...  183 

Toshuk,  a  mattress,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Towq,  a  collar,  a  ring  worn  round  the  neck.  Om.  Append  p.  zziv.156,156,182 
Tubbul,  or  drum  (of  peace  or  war),  ...  ...  108 

Tiibqatee,  a  subj unction  to  names  of  fuqeers,  ...  199 

Tnbqateea  or  Muodareea,  an  order  of  devotees,  ..^  158,191,192 

Tubbuk,  a  tray,  ...  ...  ...  ...  18,80,259 

— * —  May  way  ka,  or  fruit- tray,  ...  ...  259,261 

— — 1 —  Phool  kay,  or  flower-tray,  ...  ...  ...  269 

^. Purree  kay,  or  fairy-tray,  ...  ...  254,257^259 

Tttbur-e-Allum,  a  saint  in  whose  name  they  perform  oors,  q.  v.     161,186 
Tubut    Vide  Soora-e-tubut.  ...  ...  ...  230 

makoos,  the  chap.  Tubut  read  backwards,  ...  230 

Tu&eer,  a  commentary  on  the  Qoran,  ...  ...  218 

-— ^i e  Hoseinee,  ...  ...  ...  ...  107 

Tugtee  from  tugue.  Vide  Tukhtee,  ...  ...  ...  153 

Tukbeer,  the  Mohummudan  creed.    Gloss.  ...  54,176,281 

— -*^ e-tushreek,  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  47,176- 

Tukeea  (lit.  a  pillow),  a  fuqeer's  stand  or  residence,  ...  70,197 

Tukhtee,  any  thing  covered  with   goldleaf,   or  tin,  &c.  foil,  148- 

Tukht-e-rowwan,   (proper,  travelling  thrones),  in  which  dancing 
girls   and  musicians  are  carried  on  men's    shoulders.  Vide 

plate  III,  fig.  1,  8» 

Takseer,  Elm -e-,  the  science  of  numbers,  ...  231,238 

Tulaq,  a  divorce,  ...  ...  ...  ...  96 

e-%n,  the  husband's  once  saying  to  his  wife,  "I  divoroed  yon."  96- 

e-Ruj ace,  ditto  repeated  twice,  ...  ...         -9ft 

e-Mootuluqqa,  ditto  thrice,  ...  ...  96,100- 

Tulqeen,  the  becoming  a  mooreed  or  diaciple,         .   ,..     .   .    ...  187 

Tulwar,  a  sword,  carried  by  fuqeers,  ...  ...      •  *..  ,196- 

Tumbaloo  or  lota,  a  small  metallic  pot,  ...  67,80,157 

Turn boora.  Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  Ivi.  ...  ...  194 

T^unikeean.    Mus.  Instr.  Appena.  p.  Iv.  ...  ...  167 

Tuooz,  having  recourse  to  Uod  against  evil.     Gloss.  ...  5ft 

Tuqdeer,  Fate  ;  created  on  the  10th  day  of  Mohorram,  ...  99 

Turaweeh,  prayers  offered  daily  at  8  ▲.  x.  ...  38,168^169,178 

Tureequt,  the  path  (».  e,  to  Heaven),  ...  ...  187' 

Tnrkeeareean,  vegetable  carries.    Cook.  Appmd.  p.  zU.         ...  142 
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Turweeah,  the  Slh  day  of  Zeehi^,  so  Galled,  ...                  41^176 

Tufbeeh,  chaplet  or  mary.    GIom.               ...  ...             180,198 

act  of  praiMDff  Cjod.     Gloss. 

Rookookee.    Vide  Rookoo,  ...            ...              61^86 

Tasheeah,  the  SheeahR  so  called,                ...  ...            ...            6 

Tashfee-ool-wittur.    Gloss.                ...  ...                ...                68 

Toshreeky  days  of  communion,                 ...  ...             ...            47 

TushtureeaJi,  small  plates,                 ...  ...                ...                80 

Tusleem.     Vide  Sulam.  GIoas.                ...  ...              ...            47 

Tusma,  Dress.  Append,  p.  xiii.                ...  ...                161,180,188 

Tusmeeu,  GIuss.                ...                 ...  ...            88 

TuAsunoon,  the  Soonnees  so  called,  ...                6 

TusKUWwoot',  theolofcy  of  the  Soofees,  or  mystics  of  the  east,  188 

Tuf/ee,  a skreen  or  frame,            ...            ...  ...            118,1S1»188 

T'u/Zoo,  or  tattoo,  q.  V.             ...             ...  ...                 ...             188 

Tuwaf.     Vide  Glow.  ...  ...  188 

Tyammoom,  ablution  with  sand.    Glosa.  ...            ...          4fly48ji0 

Ubeer.     Vide  Aheer.  Gloss. 

Ubruk  or  Mica,  (not  Talc,  which  mineral  is  nareriiMd),        ...  Ill 

Ubiud.    Vide  Abjud  ka  hissab  and  Glofi.            ...                ...  804 

Uchwanee,  (prop.  Ajwaeenee,  q,  v.)                     ...                   ...  8 

Uggur,  wooa-aloes.    Gloss.               ...                ...          ...  186^818 

kee  buttee.    Gloss.             ...                ...                ...  184 


um,  every  country  in  the  world  except  Arabia, 

urn,   standards  or  representations  of  tha  cresti  of  HoMia'a 

banner.    Vide  plate  II.  fig.  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  47,1U 

Suwaree,  mounted  ullums,  ...  •„  118 


Ulweeda.  or  AlweediL  q.  v.  ...  ...  ...  14^188 

Un^whtan  or  Huddeearoo,  q.  v.,  Om.  Append,  p.  sltIL  d1,78 

Un^gothee  or  Ch'hap,  ditto,  p.  xzvii.  ...  ...  ...  78 

Un<;urkha,  Dress.     Append,  p.  zi.  ...  ...  188 

Unjun,  the  magic  mirror, 
—  -  Alope, 

Bhoot, 

■       1)  huniia,  or  Dhun, 

Surwa,  ...  ...  ...  ...  S84J868 

Urth,  


Uqeeqa,  a  ceremony,  ...  ...  ...  ...         18J0^888 

UqqeiM],  or  cornelian.     Vide  TuKbeeh.  Gloss. 

ool-buhnr  or  Mocha  Htone.  Vide  Tusbeeh.    GIom. 

Uqqul-buhur.  Caiina  indica.  Lin.  or  shot  plant  "^^de  Tosboih.  Olon. 

Urgiijjti,  a  perfumed  powder.     Gloss. 

Urgh.  or  the  9th  Hearen, 

Urth  Unjun.     Vide  Unjun, 

Ushur,  tithes  a  term  in  «>sorciMn,  ...  ...  ...         808^07 

Usma-e-hooHnii,  the  glorious  attiibutes,  ..»  ...  80U08 

c-Oozzmn,  the  mighty,  ...  ...  ...  801 J08 

— — *c-Azuni  ur  liim-e-Azum,  q.  v.  the  greatest  attributo  of  Iho  dtitT,171 
UssuUm-onn-Allykoom.   "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  ...  78^180 

Ussur,  afternoon     Vide  Numaz,  ...  ...  ...  176 

Ustugfar,  deprecation,  ...  ...  ...  86,187,180 

Uttur,  otto  of  roses.    Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  70,174 

«-^—  dan,  a  perfume-box  or  receptacle  for  perfame,  ...  70 

Virginity,  puberty  in  females,  ...  ...  88 

Wijib-ool-wittar.    Gloss.  ...  ...  5M4 

Weoning,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  88 
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Weights  and  Measnres.    Append.  U.  p.  v. 

Wird,  repeating  perpetually ;  ».  e,  something  out  of  the  Qoran,  or  a 

snppUcation  or  blessing.    Vide  Aoorad,  195 

Wives,  the  nnmber  authorized,  95 

Wufat-name,  the  history  of  one's^death,  ...  ...  168 

Wukeel,  an  agent»  ...  ...  86,86 

Wullee,  a  saint  who  can  perform  miracles,  ...  155,187,200,214 

Wuseeqa,  a  bond  or  written  agreement,  ...  ...  277 

Wusseeut-nama,  a  will  or  testament,  ...  ...  277 

Wuzaet,  a  daily  performance  of  duty,  ...  ...  195 

Wuzoo,  ablutions  before  prayer,  ...  ...  48,276,279 

Yeaqoob  (Jacob),  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  7 

Yusoof  (Joseph),  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,88 

Zain  Shah,  oblations  offered  at  his  shrine,  ...  ...        186 

Zeearut  (Teeja,  or  P*hoolchurhana),  visiting  the*graye,  113,285,286 

— ofUllums,  ...  ...  ...  ...  147 

Zeehuj,  Zeehujja,  Zilhuj,  or  Zoolhuj,  the  12th  month,  ...  44 

Zeeqaeda,  the  11th  month,  .«,  ...  ...  175 

Zein-ool-Abaydeen,  a  nroper  name,  ...  ...  107,108,111 

Ziffaf,  leading  a  bride  home,  ...  ...  ...  ...  93 

Zikkirs,  reminiscences,  repeating  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the 

creed,         ...  198,199,200 

Zilhui,  or  Zilhujja.    Vide  Zeehuj,  ...  ...  176 

Zinda  Shah  Mudar.    Vide  Shah  liudar,  ...  67,158^92,288 

Zohur  noon.  Vide  Numaz,        ...  ...  ...  87,52 

Zooba,  or  Zoobuh.  Tide  Gloss.  ...  ...  122^69,276 

Zoobayr,  a  proper  name,  ...  ...  ...  1(X) 

Zool-fuqqar,  An  UUum,  a  representation  of  the  double-bladed 

sword  of  Allee.  Vide  plate  U,  fig.  xi.  116,118 

Zoolhnj.  Vide  Zeehuj,  ...  ...  ^         ...  ...  44 

Zooljunna,  the  name  of  Hosein's  steed,  meaning  a  winged  wolf,  108 

Zoonnar,  the  Brahminioal  thread,  ...  ...  ...  135 

Zuee,  ...  ...  ...  ..,  ...  ...  8 

Zufur-tukeea,  or  Byraga,  q.  v.  plate  IV.  fig.  iii.  ...  195 

Zukat,  legal  alms.  Gloss.  ...  ...  ...  45,199 

dayna,  alms-g^vin^,  a  point  of  the  Mohummudan  religion,      37,89 

■  of  Isms,  the  prescribed  offerings,  or  the  attributes  of  the 

Deity,  201,2064807 

Zaleekha,  Potiphar's  wife,  ...  •••  •••  88 

Zameen,  earth  (the  seven  do.),  .,•  ...  98 

Zameenbosee.    Vide  Sulam.  Gloss. 

Zumzum,  Hagar's  well,  at  Mecca,  •..         ••«  44,276,278 

Zan^,  a  small  bell,  ...  ...  ...  127 

Zunjeer,  chains,  or  fetters,  ...  ...  ...  188 

Zur-afshanee,   or  AMan,  q.  y.,  ...  ...  88 

Zur-bafb,  cloth  of  gold,  or  gold^tissue,         116,158 

Zurda.    Cook.  Append,  p.  zxxi.~       ...  ...  64 

Zareeh,  a  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  taboot,         ...  169 

Zuwuruq,  gold  leaf,  or  tinsel,     88 

Zyrub,  Hosein*s  sister,  ...  ...  ...  110 

Zytonou,  olives.     Vide  Tnsbeeh.    Gloss. 
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